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PREFACE 


THE subject with which this volume begins is Christ’s 
teaching in parables and His object in thus teaching. 
The subject with which it concludes (or draws towards its 
conclusion) is Christ’s precept to His typical follower: 
“Let him deny himself and take up his cross.” There 
are few Synoptic traditions that are more obscure as to 
their meaning and origin than these two. An attempt 
will be made in the following pages to shew that the 
Fourth Evangelist, who nowhere mentions the word 
“para ble,” and who nowhere represents Jesus as mentioning 
the word “‘cross,”’ constantly refers to Christian thoughts 
about both these terms, and helps us not only to under- 
stand why he, the writer, left the terms unmentioned, 
but also to draw nearer to what we may believe to have 
been thought about them by our Lord Himself. 

Mark’s Gospel is taken as the starting point for inves- 
tigation, for three reasons, first, because it has been proved 
to contain Synoptic tradition in its earliest form, secondly, 
because Matthew and Luke have largely borrowed from it, 
and thirdly, for a reason that cannot be quite so briefly 
expressed. 

It is, that Mark appears to have been, to a surprising 
extent, let alone by early editors and scribes. Victor of 
Antioch, writing not earlier than the fifth century, complains 
that Mark’s is the only Gospel on which he has not been 
able to find a single continuous commentary. The result 
is that Mark often retains, in a brief, rough, and obscure 
shape, some tradition, altered or omitted in Matthew, and 
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still more frequently in Luke, which takes us back, closer 
than we are taken by their later and smoother traditions, 
to the original thought. 

In these cases, where the thought is of importance, 
John often intervenes in such a way that he explains 
Mark’s tradition. The instances of intervention are so 
frequent that it has been found expedient to regard such 
Johannine intervention as a rule, and to undertake the 
task of discussing all important exceptions. 

This has added greatly to the bulk of the work, and 
must add not a little to the labour of the reader. But it 
seemed the only fair course. To select some twenty or 
thirty instances where John obviously intervenes in behalf 
of Mark would have been easy, brief, and momentarily 
effective. But it would have left the thoughtful reader 
unsatisfied and inquiring—after he had had time to 
reflect—‘‘But what about those instances of peculiar 
Marcan tradition where John has not intervened?” 

By the inclusive method adopted in these pages that 
question is anticipated and answered. The answer is 
“‘The instances of peculiar Marcan tradition are all given. 
Sometimes it is admitted—as, for example, in traditions 
relating to the Baptist—that John has not intervened. 
Sometimes you may think that non-intervention ought to 
have been admitted more freely as to other matters. 
Sometimes the evidence for intervention may appear to 
you thin, tedious, and unsatisfactory. ‘But in any case 
you cannot complain that anything is kept back. The 
phenomena unfavourable to the theory of Johannine Inter- 
vention are to be found in the continuous text of Mark 
which you can compare with the texts of Matthew and 
Luke in parallel columns. You can judge for yourself. 
The facts are placed fully before you.” 
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Take, as an instance, the following tradition about 
parables, where Matthew omits part, and Luke the whole, 
of a tradition in Mark :— 


Mk iv. 33—4 
And with many 


such parables spake 
he the word unto 


Mt. xiii. 34 
All these things 


spake Jesus in par- 
ables unto the multi- 


Lk. om. 


them, as they were tudes; and without 
able to hear it: a parable spake he 

And without a _ nothing unto them. 
parable spake he 


not unto them: dus 
privately to his own 
disciples he expounded 
all things. 


John substitutes the word “proverb” for “parable” 
when he says about the allegorical parable of the Good 
Shepherd “ This proverb [i.e. parable] spake he unto them.” 
He also represents Jesus as saying, on the night before 
the Crucifixion, “These things have I spoken unto you in 
proverbs [i.e. parables}; the hour cometh when I shall no 
longer speak unto you in proverbs [i.e. parables] but shall 
tell you plainly of the Father.”’ But the substitution of 
a different word does not affect the inference that John 
is here intervening as to Synoptic thought. We shall 
endeavour to shew that his object was to modify, explain, 
and place in its right order, the Marcan tradition omitted 
partially by Matthew and wholly by Luke. 

It will be maintained that in the Fourth Gospel all 
Christ’s teaching is regarded as having been of the nature of 
parables, proverbs, or dark sayings, to His disciples, until 
the Holy Spirit was given to them after His death and 
resurrection. According to this view, Mark’s tradition 
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needed to be placed later. It was a mistake to suppose 
that Jesus used parables at any time to make His teaching 
obscure. The obscurity was a necessity. In that case, 
we may suppose John’s interpretation of the motives of 
Jesus, and of the historical fact at the bottom of Mark’s 
tradition, to have been something of the following kind: 
‘‘All the words of the Lord Jesus before His death, not 
only those to the multitudes but also those to His disciples, 
were of the nature of parables or proverbs, which He spoke 
unto them ‘as they were able to hear,’ in order to lead 
those who were willing to be led, step by step, to the 
truth. But after His resurrection, after He had been 
manifested to those of His household, the disciples, and 
after He had bestowed on them the Holy Spirit, from 
that time forward He spoke no longer in parables but told 
them plainly of the Father. Mark’s tradition is based on 
fact. But he has placed it before its time. The fact 
became fact after the Lord had risen from the dead.” 

Whether this Johannine intervention is correct is a 
point to be discussed later on. The point for us at present 
is that John does appear to intervene, and that we ought 
not to allow his intervention as to Synoptic thought about 
“parables” to be concealed from us by the fact that he 
avoids (as he almost always does) the technical Synoptic 
word. It may also be added that, whether John is right 
or wrong, we gain something by studying the difficult 
Synoptic statements about Christ’s parables in the light 
of his intervention. 

Let us now consider what, if anything, John has to 
teach us about the second of the two subjects mentioned 
at the beginning of this Preface, the command that bids 
every Christian ‘‘take up his cross.” At first sight it 
seems that there is nothing Johannine that even remotely 
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corresponds to this. But it has been urged in a previous 
part of Diatessarica that when Jesus said ‘“‘Take my yoke 
upon you,” that is to say, “‘Take my service upon you,” 
He implied a precept that might be expressed in 
some circumstances (where the “‘service” was hard and 
dangerous) by the phrase “‘take my cross upon you.” 
The original may not have enjoined, and probably did not 
enjoin, mere readiness to face death. It enjoined service 
to the Son of Man, including service to all the sons of man 
whom He came to serve and to save. 

Turning to the Fourth Gospel for some command or 
precept of this kind—some precept enjoining service such 
as the Son of Man enjoined—many of my readers may be 
surprised to find how few commands or precepts that 
Gospel contains—not more than three or four—as com- 
pared with the numerous commands recorded by the 
Synoptists. Among these three or four by far the most 
prominent is that one which Jesus Himself literally fulfilled 
for His disciples and then bade them fulfil for one another: 
“If I then, the Lord and the Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought’’—literally, “‘ye owe it as a debt’”— 
“to wash one another’s feet.” 

Even this precept is not expressed by an imperative. 
The Fourth Evangelist dislikes imperatives. Yet how 
much more than an ordinary imperative is implied by this 
“‘owe-it-as-a-debt” may be seen from the Johannine 
Epistle, which tells every Christian that ‘‘he owes-tt-as-a- 
debt to walk even as he [#.c. Jesus] walked,”’ and that ‘‘we 


owe-tt-as-a-debt to love one another,” and “Hereby know - 


we love because he [4.¢. Jesus] laid down his life for us, 

and we also owe-it-as-a-debt to lay down our lives for the 

brethren.” To the same effect the Epistle to the Romans 

says “‘Owe not a debt to anyone except to love one another,” 
ix as 
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and “We that are strong owe-it-as-a-debt to bear the 
weaknesses of those that are not strong.” 

It may be fairly and reasonably argued that, when 
John describes Jesus as thus ministering to His own dis- 
ciples, who recline at the table while He waits on them 
like a servant, he has in view the tradition of Mark and 
Matthew, omitted by Luke, “‘ Verily the Son of man came 
not to be ministered to, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” But, apart from this, we 
ought to learn much from these Johannine traditions 
about “owing-as-a-debt.” They connect the “debt” of a 
Christian with Christ’s “‘ washing the feet”’ of the disciples ; 
and with “walking” even as He walked (that is to say 
“following” Him); and with “loving one another”; and 
with “laying down life for the brethren.” Is not this 
last phrase equivalent to ‘‘taking up the cross for the 
brethren”? And are we not thus brought round by these 
stages of tradition from the Johannine precept “wash one 
another’s feet ’’ to the Synoptic precept “‘take up the cross” 
—with this new light on the latter, that we perceive its 
meaning to be, not, ‘“‘Face martyrdom, and practise 
asceticism that you may save your own souls,” but “‘ Follow 
the Son of Man whose love of men constrained Him to 
make Himself the Servant of those whom He loved”? 

It may seem somewhat venturesome to say that Jesus 
was “constrained” to do anything. But in reality it is 
more reverent, as well as more true, than to say that He 
““was not constrained to do anything,” or that He “could 
do as He pleased.”” The expressed doctrine of the Fourth 
Gospel is that Jesus “‘was not able to do” anything except 
that which He saw the Father doing. And its implied 
doctrine is, that the Son, being the incarnate Love of God, 
was constrained by His own love to take up the yoke, or 
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the cross, and to lay down His life for His brethren, to 
whom, when He departed from them, He bequeathed: 
Himself, that is to say, the Spirit of His own “constraining” 
love. 

The great need of Christendom, at the present time, 
is the sense, or rather the indwelling fervour, of this con- 
straining love. The Fourth Evangelist and the Apostle of 
the Gentiles both speak of it as a “debt.” And “debt” 
may seem a cold word to connect with love. So also may 
“constraint.” But there is no coldness in the Pauline 
words “The love of Christ constraineth us: because we 
thus judge, that one died for all, therefore all died; and 
he died for all, that those who live should no longer live 
unfo themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died 
and rose again.” John takes this fervid doctrine a little 
further by saying, in effect, that men “should no longer 
live unto themselves but unto the brethren for whose sake 
Christ died.” 

Thinking of this debt, as expressed by these two preat 
exponents of Christian thought, we perceive at once that 
it is not of a commercial character. It may be in- 
structively (though not completely) regarded in a military 
aspect, as the debt owed by the soldiers of the army of 
righteousness, in the first place to their Leader the Prince 
of righteousness— who both died for them as their comrade, 
and led them to victory as their Lord—and in the second 
place to their fellow-soldiers, whom their Leader identified 
with Himself. Even men of fhe world would admit that 
Christians, if they believed in the existence of such a debt, 
ought to regard it as “‘a debt of honour.” Yet how very 
far are those who are striving to become ‘“‘sons of the 
light” below those who frankly admit that they are ‘'sons 
of this world,” in feeling a whole-hearted and passionate 
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determination that, whatever else may remain unpaid, 
their ‘debt of honour” shall be discharged! 

To inspire Christians with a passionate determination 
of this kind, passionate yet not military—merging duty in 
love, and “I must” in ‘“‘I will”—is (doubtless) the object 
of all the Evangelists. But the Fourth, more than the 
Three, seems to reveal Jesus as the natural source of such 
an inspiration. The Three teach us about the Law of the 
Seed and about the Law of the Cross, but separately, and 
without much suggestion of their naturalness, or of any 
connection between the two. The Fourth combines the 
doctrines, shewing (in one and the same lesson) that the 
seed must fall in order to rise, and that the death implied 
by the Cross means self-sacrifice for others, not asceticism 
for oneself. The seed is drawn up by the sun from the 
darkness of its decaying integument into light, life, and 
fruitfulness; so is the crucified and buried Saviour drawn 
up to the Father, with power to draw up into Himself and 
into His eternal life the souls of those who have shared 
His death. 

Hence it is that from the Fourth en imperatives are 
almost banished, and commands in it are almost superseded 
by silent drawing. The ‘“‘almost” is required by a notable 
exception—the last of the few Johannine imperatives, 
“‘Follow thou me.”’ As this command was addressed to 
Philip at the opening of the Gospel, so it is to the penitent 
Peter at its close. 

The exception is indeed noteworthy. But we should 
also note, in the same passage, an instance of silent “‘ draw- 
ing.” For there we find, besides Peter, another disciple 
following Jesus; and he follows uncommanded. What 
made him follow? Weare not told. But we are led, with 
Johannine indirectness, to-surmise the cause. “Peter, 
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turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved following.” 
We must be dull indeed if we cannot infer that the cause 
of that “following” was Christ’s “constraining love.” 

With the following of this unnamed disciple the following 
of Peter appears to be both compared and contrasted. 
Peter is to have the privilege of “glorifying God” by the 
*‘manner”’ of his ‘“‘death.” This probably means that he 
is to follow literally on the path of the Cross, and to be 
a crucified martyr. In any case it means that he is to be 
a martyr—that is to say, a martus, or ‘‘ witness.” 

The other disciple is to have no such privilege of special 
following. Perhaps he is not to follow at all in any such 
sense but merely to wait (“If I will that he tarry?”). 
Tertullian said, “‘The blood of Christians is seed.” If that 
were the only seed, the unnamed disciple would be no sower. 
But may not the life and work of Christians also be “seed’”’? 
May not this also “witness” for Christ? The Gospel 
implies that it may. The unnamed disciple, it says, 
“witnesses” in a way of his own:—‘‘This is the disciple 
that wiinesseth concerning these things, and we know that 
his witness is true.” 

And surely, whatever may be its historical defects, 
“‘his witness is true”—-spiritually, most true. No other 
disciple of Christ, not even Paul, has so powerfully helped 
us to discern, in the words and deeds and posthumous 
influence of Jesus, the Law of the Seed and the Law of the 
Cross, and to recognise, beneath both, the Law of eternal 
Life and Growth revealed as triumphant through the 
transitory appearances of death. 
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‘“ I gratefully acknowledge the help of my friends Mr 
W. S. Aldis, Mr H. Candler, and Rev. J. Hunter Smith in 
revising the proofs of this volume, as also those of preceding 
volumes of Diatessarica. Their criticism has enabled me 
to see and to correct many obscurities, and some errors, 
that would otherwise have escaped my notice. 


EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 


Wellside, Well Walk 
Hampstead, N.W. 


20 Dec. 1915. 
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References to the first nine Parts of Diatessarica (as to which 
see pp. 574—5) are by paragraphs in black Arabic numbers :— 
1— 272 = Clue. 
273— 552 = Corrections of Mark. 
553—1149 = From Letter to Spirit. 
1150—1435 = Paradosis. 
1436—1885 = Johannine Vocabulary. 
1886—2799 = Johannine Grammar. 
2800—2999 = Notes on New Testament Criticism. 
3000—S3635 = The Son of Man. 
3638—3999 = Light on the Gospel from an ancient Poet. 


References to the Sections of the Tenth Part of Diatessarica, 
entitled The Fourfold Gospel, are by pages. The four Sections 
now completed are :— 


(Section 1) Imtroduction. 

(Section 2) The Beginning. 

(Section 3) The Proclamation of the New Kingdom. 
(Section 4) The Law of the New Kingdom. 


The Books of Scripture are referred to by the ordinary 
abbreviations, except where specified below. But when it is 
said that Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, or any other writer, 
wrote this or that, it is to be understood as meaning the writer, 
whoever he may be, of the words in question, and not as meaning 
that the actual writer was Samuel, Isaiah, or Matthew. 

The principal Greek mss are denoted by KX, A, B, etc.; 
the Latin versions by a, b, etc., as usual. The Syriac version 
discovered by Mrs Lewis on Mount Sinai is referred to as SS, i.e. 
“‘Sinaitic Syrian.” It is always quoted from Prof. Burkitt’s 
translation. I regret that in the first three vols. of Diates- 
sarica Mrs Lewis’s name was omitted in connection with this 
version. 

The text of the Greek Old Testament adopted is that of B, 
edited by Prof. Swete; of the New, that of Westcott and 
Hort. 

Modern works are referred to by the name of the work, or 
author, vol., and page, ¢.g. Levy iii. 343 a, i.e. vol. iii. p. 343, 
col. 1. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Aq. = Aquila’s version of O.T. 

Brederek = Brederek’s Konkordans sum Targum Onkelos, Giessen, 
1906. 

Burk. = Prof. F. C. Burkitt’s Evangelion Da-mepharveshe, 
Cambridge University Press, 1904. 

Chr. = Chronicles. 

Clem, Alex. 42 = Clement of Alexandria in Potter’s page 42. 

Dalman, Words = Words of Jesus, Eng. Transl. 1902; Aram. 
G. = Grammatik des Jiidisch-Paldstinischen Aramdtsch, 1894. 

En. = Enoch ed. Charles, Clarendon Press, 1893. 

Ency. = Encyclopaedia Biblica, A. & C. Black, 1899. 

Ephrem = Ephraemus Syrus, ed. Moesinger. 

Etheridge = Etheridge’s translations of the Targums on the 
Pentateuch. 

Euseb. = the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. 

Field = Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Oxford, 1875, also 
Otium Norvicense, 1881. 

Gesen. = the Oxford edition of Gesenius. 

Goldschm. = Der Babylonische Talmud, 1897—1912, ed. Gold- 
schmidt. 

Goodspeed = Goodspeed’s Indices, (i) Patristicus, Leipzig, 1907, 
(ii) Apologeticus, Leipzig, 1912. 

Hastings = Dictionary of the Bible, ed. Hastings (5 vols.). 

Hor. Heb. = Hovae Hebraicae, by John Lightfoot, 1658—74, ed. 
Gandell, Oxf. 1859. 

Iren. = the treatise of Irenaeus against Heresies. 

Jer. Targ. or Targ. Jer. (abbrev. for Jerusalem Targum), or Jon. 
Targ. (#.e. Targum of Jonathan, abbrev. for the Targum of Pseudo- 
Jonathan) = the Targum of Pseudo-Jcnathan on the Pentateuch, of 
which there are two recensions—both quoted (Notes on N.T. Criticism, 
Pref. p. viii) by ancient authorities under the name “ Jerusalem 
Targum.” The two recensions are severally denoted by Jer. I and 
Jer. II. On other books, the Targum is referred to as simply “Targ.”’ 

Jon. Targ., see Jer. Targ. 

Justin = Justin Martyr (Apol. = his First Apology, Tryph. = the 
Dialogue with Trypho). 

K. = Kings. : 

Krauss = Krauss’s Griechische und Lateinische Lehnworter etc., 
Part 1, Berlin, 1899. 
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Levy = Levy’s Neuhebrdisches wnd Chalddisches Worterbuch, 
4 vols., Leipzig, 1889; Levy Ch. = Chalddisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 
1881. 

L.S. = Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 

Mechilta, see Wii(nsche). 

Onk. = the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch. 

Origen is referred to variously, e.g. Hom. Exod. ii. 25 = lib. ii. 
ch. 25 of Hom. Exod., but Orig. on Exod. ii. 25 = the commentary 
ad loc.; Lomm. iii. 24 = vol. iii. p. 24 of Lommatzsch’s edition. 

Oxf. Conc. = The Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Pec. = peculiar to the writer mentioned in the context. 

Pesikta, see Wii(nsche). 

Philo is referred to by Mangey’s volume and page, e.g. Philo ii. 
234, or, as to Latin treatises, by the Scripture text or Aucher’s 
pages (P. A.). 

Pistis = Pistis Sophia, ed. Petermann (marginal pages). 

Ps. Sol. = Psalms of Solomon, ed. Ryle and James, Cambr. 1891. 

R., after Gen., Exod., Lev. etc. means Rabboth, and refers to 
Wéinsche’s edition of the Midrash on the Pentateuch, e.g. Gen. r. 
(on Gen. xii. 2, Wi. p. 177). 

Rashi, sometimes quoted from Breithaupt’s translation, 1714. 

S. = Samuel; s. = “see.” 

Schéttg. = Schéttgen’s Horas Hebraicae, Dresden and Leipzig, 
1733- 

Sir. = the work of Ben Sira, i.e. the son of Sira. It is commonly 
called Ecclesiasticus (see Ciue 20 a). The original Hebrew used in 
this work is that which has been edited, in part, by Cowley and 
Neubauer, Oxf. 1897; in part, by Schechter and Taylor, Cambr. 
1899; in part, by G. Margoliouth, Jewish Quart. Rev., Oct. 1899 
(also printed in About Hebrew Manuscripts (Frowde, 1905) by 
Mr E. N. Adler, who discovered the missing chapters). 

SS, see (iii) above. 

Steph. Thes. = Stephani Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (Didot). 

Sym. = Symmachus’s version of O.T. 

Targ. (by itself) is used where only one Targum is extant on the 
passage quoted. 

Targ. Jer., Targ. Jon., and Targ. Onk., see Jer. Targ., Jon. Targ., 
and Onk., above. 

Tehillim = Midrash on Psalms, ed. Wiinsche (2 vols.). 

Test. x1 Patr. = Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ed. 
Charles, 1908 (Gk, Clarendon Press, Eng., A. & C. Black). 

Theod. = Theodotion’s version of O.T. 

Thes. Syr. = Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxf. 1901. 

Tromm. = Trommius’ Concordance to the Septuagint. 
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Tryph. = the Dialogue between Justin Martyr and Trypho the 
Jew. 
Walton = Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 1657. 

Wetst. = Wetstein’s Comm. on the New Testament, Amsterdam, 
1751. 

W.H. = Westcott and Hort’s New Testament. 

Wi. = Wiinsche’s translation of Rabboth etc., 1880—1909 
(including Mechilta, Pesikta Rab Kahana, Tehillim etc.). 


(a) Abracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc. indicates 
the number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, 
etc., ¢.g. dyawn Mk (0), Mt. (1), Lk. (1), Jn (7). 

(b) Where verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered differently, the number of R.V. is given alone. 

(c) In transliterating a Hebrew, Ayamaic, or Syriac word, 
preference has often, but not invariably, been given to that form 
which best reveals the connection between the word in question and 
forms of it familiar to English readers. Where a word is not trans- 
literated, it is often indicated (for the sake of experts) by a reference 
to Gesen., Thes. Syr., Levy, or Levy Ch. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PARABLES OF SOWING 
(Mark iv. 1—34] 
§ 1. Christ’s “parables” or “things hidden'” 


MATTHEW concludes his exposition of what he calls Christ’s 
“parables” with the words “That it might be fulfilled which 


1 In this chapter it has not been found possible to treat of small 
differences of expression in the Synoptic texts printed below. One 
of them—the passage where Luke (viii. 13) substitutes “in time of 
temptation they fall away,’ for the tradition of Mark (closely 
followed by Matthew) “When tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, straightway they stumble "’—-will be referred to 
later on in discussing Mk vi. 3 “and they were offended in him.” 
The present chapter does not enter into verbal detail except where 
some Marcan phrase omitted or altered by Luke demands con- 
sideration. 

In the parallel passages printed below, and for the most part 
in others printed in footnotes, R.V. text is followed (with a very few 
occasional deviations indicated by brackets) as being convenient for 
rapid reference enabling the reader to take a broad view of the 
subject under consideration. But in the detailed study of the 
Greek text, R.V. text is frequently departed from. 

Here and elsewhere the parallel Synoptic texts are printed below in 
full, not for continuous reading along with the remarks made above, 
but for the convenience of rapid reference when the reader desires 
to know the context of any passage under discussion. 


Mk iv. 1—20 (R.V.) 
(1) And again he 

to teach by the 

sea side. And re 
is gathered unto ra 
a@ very great multi- 
tude, so that he en- 
tered into a boat, and 


A. L. 


Mt. xiii. r—23 (R.V.) 

(1) On that day 
went Jesus out of the 
house, and sat by the 
sea side. 


ga 
him great multitudes, 


1 (Mark iv. 


Lk. viii. 4—15 (R.V.) 

(4) And when a 
great multitude came 
together, and they 
of every city resorted 
unto him, he spake 
by a parable: 
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was spoken by the prophet, saying, ‘I will open my mouth in 


Mk iv. 1—20 (R.V.) 
contd. 


sat in the sea; and 
all the multitude 
.were by the sea on 
the land. 


bles, 
ae them in his 
teaching, 

§3) earken; Be- 
hold, the sower went 
forth to sow: 

(4) And it came 
to pass, as he sowed, 
some [seed] fell 
the way side, an 
the bi came and 
devoured it. 

And other 
fell on the roc. 
[ground], where it 
had not much earth; 
and straightway it 
sprang up, because it 
had no deepness of 


(6) And when the 
sun was risen, it was 
scorched; and be 
cause it had no root, 
it withered away. 

(7) And other fell 
among the thorns, 
and the thorns grew 
up, and choked it, 


brought forth, thirty- 
fold, and sixtyfold, 
and a hundredfold. 
(9) And he said, 
Who hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 


(ro) And when he 
was alone, they that 


Mt. xiii. r—23(R.V.) Lk. viii. 4—15 (R.V.) 
contd contd. 


so that he entered 
into a boat, and sat; 
and all the multitude 
oi on as beach. 
3 e spake 
to them came things 
in parables, saying, 
Behold, the wel 
went forth to sow; 
(4) And as he 
sowed, some [seeds] 
fell by the way side, 
and the birds came 
and devoured them: 
asi (5) ae others 
upon the rocky 
inte where they 
not much earth: 
and straightway they 
sprang up, because 
ey had no deepness 
earth: 


(6) And when the 
sun was risen, they 
were scorched; and 
because they had no 
root, they withered 
away. 

(7) And others fell 
upon the thorns ; and 
the thorns grew up, 
and choked them: 

(8) And others 
fell upon the good 

ound, and yielded 
ruit, some a hun- 
dredfold, some sixty, 
some thirty. 


of 


(9) He that hath 
ears (some anc. auth. 
add to hear), let him 


hear. - 
(10) And the dis- 
ciples came, and said 


(5) The sower 
went forth to sow his 
seed: and as he 
sowed, some fell by 
the way side; and it 
was trodden under 
foot, and the birds 
of the heaven de- 
voured it. 

(6) And _ other 
fell on the rock; and 
as soon as it grew, 
it withered away 
because it had no 
moisture. 


(7) And other fell 
amidst the thorns; 
and the thorns grew 
with it, and choked 


it. 

(8) And other fell 
into the good ground, 
and grew, and 
brought forth fruit a 
hundredfold. As he 
said these things, he 
cried, He that hath 
ears to hear, let him 
hear, 


_ {9) And his dis- 
ciples asked him 
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parables, I will utter [things] hidden from the foundation [of the 


Mk iv. 1—20 (R.V.) 
contd, 


were about him with 
the twelve asked of 
him the bles. 
(11) And he said 
unto them, Unto you 
is given the m 
of the hingdeen of 
God: but unto them 
that are without, all 
are done in 


(12) That seein ee | 
they may see, ae 
not perceive; an 
hearing they may 
hear, and not under- 
stand; lest haply 
th should turn 
again, and it should 
be forgiven them. 
(13) And he saith 
unto them, Know ye 
not this parable ? and 
how shall ye know 
all the parables? 
(14) The sower 
soweth the word. 
(15) And these 


are oe the way 
side, w flac fie word 
is sown; and when 
they have heard, 
straightway cometh 
Satan, and taketh 
away the word which 
ee been sown in 


G6) And these 
in manner are 
they that are sown 
upon the rocky 
(places) who, when 
have heard the 
ward straightwa 
receive QapBerovew) he 
it with joy; 
(17) And they 
have no root in them- 
selves, but endure 


Mt. xiii. r—23 (R.V.) 
contd. 


unto him, Why 
s est thou unto 
em in bles ? 

(11) d he an- 

and said unto 
them, Unto you it is 
given ‘to know the 
mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but 
to them it is not 
given. 

(12) For whoso- 
ever hath,...to him.. 

(13) ‘Therefore 
speak I to them in 

les; because 
seeing they see not, 
and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they 
understand. 

(15) ...Lest haply 
they  should...and 
should turn again, 
and I should heal 
them. 

(18) Hear then 
ye the parable of the 
sower. 

(19) When any 
one heareth the word 
of the kingdom, and 
understandeth it not, 
[then] cometh the 
evil [one], and 
snatcheth away that 
which hath been sown 
in his heart. This is 
he that was sown by 
the way side. 

(20) And he that 
mae sown upon the 

places, this is 

f heareth the 

word, and straight- 

way with joy receiv- 
eth (AapBavwr) it; 

(21) Yet hath ‘he 
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Lk. viii. 4—15 (R.V.) 
contd. 


what this parable 
might be. 


(10) And he said, 
Unto you it is given 
to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom 
of God: but to the 
rest in parables; that 
seeing they carl fy not 
see, and hearing sae 
may not eae tats 


(11) Now the 
parable is this: The 
seed is the word of 
God. 


(12) And those 
by the way side are 
they that have heard ; 
then cometh the 
devil, and taketh 
away the word from 
their heart, that they 
may not believe and 
be saved. 


And _ those 
ont ee [are] they 
which, when they 
have heard, receive 
(3¢xovra1) the word 
with joy; and these 
have no root, which 
for a while believe, 
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world}!.’” This is a free quotation from a Psalm of Asaph, “I 
will open my mouth in a parable*, I will utter emsgmas, or, 
riddles of old®.” The “riddles” appear to be the mysterious 


dispensations by which God is described in this long Psalm as 


Mk iv. 1—20 (R.V.) 
contd. 


for a while; then, 
when tribulation or 
rsecution ariseth 
use of the word, 
straightway they 
stumble. 


(18) And others 
are they that are 
sown among. the 
thorns; these are 
they that have heard 
the word, 

(19) And the cares 
of the world (or, age), 
and the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the 
lusts of other things 
entering in, choke 
the word, and it be- 
cometh unfruitful. 

(20) And those 
are they that were 
sown upon the good 
ground ; such as hear 
the word, and accept 
thirtytold ad siaty. 

irtyfold, and sixty- 
fold, and a hundred. 
fold. 


Mt. xiii. r—23 (R.V.) 
contd. 


not root in himself, 
but endureth for a 
ee - and ‘when 
trib on or perse- 
cution ariseth be- 
cause of the word, 
straightway he stum- 
bleth. 

(22) And he that 
was sown among the 
thorns, this is he that 
heareth the word; 
and the care of the 
world (or, age), and 
the deceitfulness of 
riches, choke the 
word, and he be- 
cometh unfruitful. 

(23) And he that 
was sown upon the 
good ground, this is 
he that heareth the 
word, and  under- 
standeth it; who 
verily beareth fruit, 
and bringeth forth, 
some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some 


thirty. 


Lk. viii. 4—15 (R.V-) 
contd 


and in time of temp- 
tation fall away. 


(14) And that 
which fell among the 
thorns, these are they 
that have heard, and 
as they go on their 
way they are choked 
with cares and riches 
and pleasures of [this] 
life, and bring no 
fruit to perfection. 

(15) And that in 
the good und, 
these are such as in 
an honest and good 
heart, having heard 
the word, hold it 
fast, and bring forth 
fruit with patience. 


1 Mt. xiii. 35 dvoige ¢v wapafodais rd ordua pov, dpevfopar xexpupplya 


awd xaraBodjs. 


* Ps. xxviii. 2 (LXX) dvoige ¢» wapafodais (Aq. ¢» sapafodj, 
Sym. 2&4 mapouuias) rd ordpa pov. 
® Ps, xxviii. 2 (LXX) POéyfopas wpoBdrAjpara dx’ dpyis, Aq. du8pnce 


aiviypara ¢£ dpynder, Sym. dvaBAvow wpoSAnpara dpyaia. The Heb. 
MM=aircypa (4), Supyqya or depynow (2), wpcBrnpa (10). Tpd8Aypa 
(Judg. xiv. 12—19) means (8 times) “riddle.” In Ps. xlix. 4 “I 
will open my enigma on the harp,” the “enigma” appears to be the 
temporary prosperity of those who fear not God and who are (ib. 20) 
‘like the beasts that perish.’’ Matthew paraphrases “riddle” as 
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permitting Israel to rebel against Him and to need His 
chastening in the course of their national growth. The growth 
went on, but, along with it, there went apparent waste. Isaiah 
puts such a “nddle” venturesomely before us when he repre- 
sents Israel as crying ““O Lord, why dost thou make us to err 
from thy ways, and hardenest our heart from thy fear!?” 
Isaiah also writes “‘Thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God 
of Israel. the Saviour*”; and he represents even the Chosen 
Servant, in apparent discouragement, as saying—or at all 
events as having once said to the Lord—‘‘I have laboured in 
vain, I have spent my strength for nought and vanity®.”’ 
Jesus is brought before us by all the Synoptists, in the 
Parable of the Sower, as recognising the danger of converting 
the God of Israel into “‘a God that hides Himself.” According 
to Mark and Luke, He places this danger before His disciples 
in language borrowed from Isaiah about a judicial sentence of 
blindness (‘in order that, seeing, they may see and yet not 


cexpupyéva. But Paul retains the thought in 1 Cor. xiii. 12 SA¢wopev 
yap dpr: 80 dréerpov dy alviypars—the only N.T. instance of alstypa. 

In Mk iv. 11 éxeivoss 34 rois fhe dy wapaBodais ra wdvra yivera, “ for 
those outside all things take place in parables,” ra wdvra yiveras has a 
force that seems to have escaped Matthew and Luke. The parables 
were not wholly “parables” (that is, obscure sayings, as in Ezek. 
xx. 49 “ Doth he not speak parables (ben) ?”’) to those who had some 
power of spiritual hearing and seeing. Jesus endeavoured to teach 
with clearness, as the actors in a play try to speak with clearness. 
But “all things took place in parables’’ for those who were deaf 
to the voice of the Spirit that inspired the Teacher. Similarly, for 
the deaf, in a theatre, “all things take place in dumb show.” 

1 Is. lxiii. 17 (where R.V. margin refers us to Is. vi. 10, and 
Jn xii. 40). Ibn Ezra accepts the words on the ground that “God 
is the highest, first cause of everything,” but adds other expla- 
nations. 

2 Is. xlv. 15, where Ibn Ezra protests against the paraphrase 
“an invisible God.’’ Comp. ib. lvii. 17 “For the iniquity of his 
covetousness...I hid [myself]}.” 

* Is. xlix. 3—4 “He said unto me, Thou art my servant, Israel, in 
whom I will be glorified. But I said, I have laboured....” 
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behold”)!. The language seems to represent the teaching by 
parables as itself causing, and intended to cause, the blindness. 
Matthew softens this. John, on the other hand, commenting 
on the reasons why the Jews did not accept the teaching of 
Jesus, says, ‘‘For this cause they were not able to believe, because 
Isaiah said again, He hath blinded their eyes and he hardened 
their heart, lest they should see with their eyes and perceive with 
their heart, and should turn, and I should heal them?.”’ 

This “riddle,” or ‘‘dark saying,” about the “hardening” 
of Israel’s heart by God, is one side of what Paul calls a 
“mystery” when he says to the Romans “I would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of this mystery...that a hardening in part 
hath befallen Israel.” But there is another side, expressed in 
the following words—‘‘ until the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
tn’’—so that the ‘‘mystery,’”’ as a whole, means the issue of 
good out of evil, and of redemption out of stumbling. The 
recognition of this particular “‘mystery” is a comfort to Paul 
as a teacher of the Gospel‘. A similar recognition of the 
general ‘‘mystery” of the Gospel’s success through apparent 
failure seems to be implied in the Parable of the Sower, or 
rather in the explanation of it subsequently given by Jesus when 
He says to the disciples—in Mark—" Unto you is given the 
mystery of the kingdom of God.”’ Justin Martyr says, in his 
only reference to this Parable, ‘As my Lord said, ‘The sower 
went forth to sow the seed, and some fell. ..and some on good 
ground’; I must speak, then, in the hope that there may be 


1 So Mk iv. 12 with “in order that,”’ iva...) Bwow and sim. Lk. 
viii. 10 iva... BA¢woow, but Mt. xiii. 13 with “ because,” dre Bréwovres 
ov PAdrovow. 

# Jn xii. 39—40. Comp. ib. ix. 39 “For judgment came I into 
this world, that they that see not may see; and that they that see 
may become blind,” with the following question of the Pharisees 
“Are we also blind?” and Christ’s reply. 

* Rom. xi. 25. 

* Rom. xi. 25—33 concluding “O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God!” 
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good ground somewhere!.”” And Origen, quoting words peculiar 
to Mark, ‘He that soweth soweth the word,” says “‘Who are 
they that sow? It is those who bring forth the word of God 
in the Church. Let the teachers therefore hearken...,” and 
the context warns us that the word of God must not be “‘con- 
taminated by those who sow it*.” 

These two ancient references warn us against assuming 
that the Parable of the Sower was intended merely to teach 
every disciple of Christ to be on his guard against the evil 
influences that might destroy the seed of the Gospel in his own 
soul. It teaches that, but it teaches also more than that. It 
is adapted for him as a preacher of the Gospel—which every 
disciple of Christ is supposed to be—as well as for him as a 
hearer of it. In the Psalm already referred to, Asaph begins 
by saying “Give ear,O my people, to my law,” and terminates 
his “riddles,” or “‘ dark sayings,”’ by shewing how Israel, through 
innumerable failures, was led at last successfully into the fold 
of its Shepherd*. Jesus, preparing His disciples to proclaim the 
New Law, teaches them that there are as many phases of failure 
as of success‘; and His allusion to Isaiah indicates that He 
perceived Israel itself, the Chosen People—with its bewildering 
mixture of arrogance and ignorance, spiritual possibilities 
and carnal realisations—to be in some sense a failure and a 
“ riddle*.” 

1 Tryph. § 125. 

3 Origen, Levit. Hom. xii. 7 (Lomm. ix. 396). Origen is referring 
to the “contamination”’ mentioned in Lev. xxi. 14—15. But his 
words suggest that the “birds” and “thorns” and other influences 
that destroy the seed of the Gospel, might be mentioned in warnings 
to teachers as well as to hearers. 

® Ps. lxxviii. 1, 70—72. 

4 The three classes of success, recognised in Mk iv. 8 (Mt. xiii. 8), 
Mk iv. 20 (Mt. xiii. 23) are not recognised in the parall. Lk. viii. 8, 15. 

5 Compare Pope’s sceptical couplet on Man as the angels regard 


“Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 
Essay on Man, ii. 17—18. 
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But every Hebrew prophet knew that there was to be a 
solution to the “riddle” of Jehovah and a success through His 
temporary appearances of failure, so that when Isaiah heard 
the astounding message, ‘‘Make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears,’’ he answered at once, 
‘Lord, how long!?” knowing that this was but a means to an 
end. Jesus could not have fallen below this standard of 
prophetic hopefulness. The three Synoptists have variously 
reported His quotation of Isaiah’s words, and the Fourth 
Evangelist has quoted them in his own person in a separate 
form*. These variations must be carefully studied. But we 
must study them always on the lines of Hebrew and Jewish 
thought, and always in adherence to the rule that, where the 
Gospels vary, a difficult and rough Hebraistic tradition is 
probably truer than a smooth Hellenistic form of it. 


§ 2. “Hear ye,” tn Mark*® 
Matthew and Luke omit this, and so does the Diatessaron. 
It might allude to the “hear thow” in Deuteronomy (‘‘ Hear 
thou, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord*”). But there 
would seem to be more appropriateness in an allusion to the 
Psalm of Asaph above quoted “ Hearken thou, O my people, to 
my law...I will open my mouth in @ parable®.” Matthew and 


1 Is. vi. ro—rI. 

* Jn xii. 40. 

* Mk iv. 2—3 “...and said unto them in his teaching, Hearken 
(dxovere)...’" om. in Mt. xiii. 3, Lk. viii. g—5. Comp. the answers 
to the question as to which was the “ first’ or great commandment :— 
Mk xii. 29 (to ‘‘one of the scribes”) “The first is, Heavy (dxove), O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one, and thou shalt love...,”’ 
Mt. xxii. 37 (to ‘‘a lawyer’’) “Thou shalt love...” Luke, in a 
different context, represents “a lawyer” as replying to Jesus (x. 27) 
“Thou shalt love...,’’ without the prefatory “ heay.”’ 

* Deut. vi. 4. 

® Ps. Ixxviii. r—2 LXX “attend ye (spoodyere),"” Aq. dverifov. 
The Heb. = forms of dxove (3), dvewri{opa (26), wpooéye (7). 
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Luke may have omitted “ Hear ye” as being too strong a phrase 
to introduce a single parable in a course of parabolic teaching 
in which Jesus (as Mark and Matthew say) “‘taught” the people 
“many things in parables.” But if the parable introduces 
a new spiritual “law” in which two kinds of ‘‘hearing” are 
distinguished, and the right kind of “hearing” is regarded as 
resulting in a regeneration of the hearer, then Mark is justified 
in the prominence that he gives to the Saviour’s initial com- 
mand to “hearken.” 

John—though he never represents Jesus as saying ‘‘ Hearken 
ye,” or as quoting the formula ‘‘ Hear, O Israel ’’—distinguishes 
in a very careful and subtle way between passive hearing and 
receptive hearing!. When Jesus for the first time mentions 
“hearing,” it is in a dialogue with Nicodemus to whom He is 
attempting to explain the doctrine of regeneration through the 
Spirit?. After first stating it in general terms (“except any one 
be born from above”) He iftsists that it applies to Nicodemus 
himself and to his associates, the Pharisees, who are deaf to 
the inner meaning of the Spirit: ‘Marvel not that I said unto 
thee that thou and thy associates* must be born from above. The 
Spirit breatheth, or bloweth, where it willeth*, and thou hearest 
[the mere sound of] its voice, but knowest not whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth,” that is to say its source or motive, and 


1 See Joh. Voc. 1614 b—<c on the Johannine deovw with accus. 
and with genit. In Jn v. 25 Westcott rightly paraphrases of dxov- 
garres as “ those who receive it.” The meaning is “those who take 
it in through hearing.” 

* Jn iii. 3—38. 

* «Thou and thy associates” = ipas, in dei tyas yevrnOjva dvedber. 
“Yuas is made emphatic by its superfiluousness. The natural phrase 
would have been dei yerynGjva, “one must needs be born.” But 
Jesus means “ You and your friends the Pharisees, who think your- 
selves superior to such a need.” 

4 On the play on the word sveipa, see Joh. Voc. 1655, and add 
that wvevpa is taken as the Spirit by Origen Num. Hom. xxvii. 13 
(Lomm. x. 363), De Princip. i. 4 (Lomm. xxi. 76), and by Jerome 
(Letters lviii. 3). 
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Se 
its object or purpose. This is an appeal as it were to all the 
Scribes or Teachers of Israel, in the person of Nicodemus, to 
whom Jesus says “Art thou the teacher of Israel and dost 
thou not recognise these things??” 

Later on, an instance of this sound, or voice, of the Spirit, 
and of its being misunderstood—but on this occasion not by 
Pharisees, but by the multitude and by others—is presented 
dramatically: ‘‘There came a voice from heaven, ‘I have both 
glorified it and will glorify it again.’ The multitude therefore 
that was standing and heard [tf] said that it had thundered ; 
others said ‘An angel hath spoken to him*.’” Here the 
misunderstood voice follows immediately on a proclamation of 
the doctrine about the grain of wheat, “If it die, it beareth 
much fruit®.” This is, in effect, a brief repetition of the 
doctrine of regeneration through the Spirit and at the same 
time a suggestion of a new aspect of a detail in the Parables 
of Sowing. And both the Johannine passages call attention to 
the importance of the right kind of “‘hearing”—as Mark does 
in the tradition under discussion. 


§ 3. When did the disciples “ask Jesus the parables”? 


The Synoptists differ here. Mark writes, “‘And when he 
was alone, they that were about him with the Twelve began 
to ask (or, used to ask) [of] him the parables*.” Mark has 


1 Jn iii. ro. # Jn xii. 28—9. 

* Jn xii. 24. 

* Mk iv. 10 nai dre éylvero xara povas nperey airy ol wepi airdy civ 
rois dadexa ras wapaBodds, Mt. xiii. 10 nal wpoweAOdvres ol pabyrai elsray 
airg, ta ri dy wapaBodais Aadeis adrois; Lk. viii. 9 ¢wnperer 36 airdy of 
pabyrai atrov ris atrn ei 5 wapaSodn. In Mk, Codex D has (instead of 
ras wapaB8odds) ris ) wapaBod} avrn, and so have a, b, ¢ etc. (see 
Swete). Origen (Comm. Matth., Lomm. iv. 193), after quoting Mt. 
and Lk. correctly, says “Marcus vero sic, ‘Et cum facti fuissent 
secveti, interrogabant eum discipuli quae esset parabola haec.’” 
Diatess. also has “And when they weve alone.” See p. 45 foll., 
“* Private ‘expounding’ in Mark.” 
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previously written, “Jesus began (or, used) to teach them 
many things in parables, and said to them in [the course of] 
his teaching?,” after which he places the Parable of the Sower. 
The two statements imply that the disciples did not ask the 
meaning of the Parable of the Sower separately, and imme- 
diately. But the parallel Luke expressly says that they did 
(“they began to question him what this parable was”). 
Matthew gives the question quite a different turn, “Why 
speakest thou to them in parables?” But he does not say 
that the disciples waited to ask this till Jesus was “alone.” 
He merely says that they “came to” Jesus to ask it. This does 
not imply an interval of any long duration. Mark’s tradition 
appears to have been corrected by Matthew and Luke partly 
because of its verbal, and partly because of its historical, 
difficulty. Verbally, though “ask” could be used with two 
accusatives in such phrases as ‘‘ask him the name,” ‘ask him 
the meaning,” it could hardly be used in “asked him the 
parables,’ unless it meant “asked him what secret meaning 
he implied*.” 

That Mark does actually use “parable” here to mean 
“secret meaning of the parable,” appears probable from another 
passage where Jesus maintains that a man is defiled not by 
what goes into him but by what comes out of him. Concerning 
this astounding paradox—as it would appear to most Jews— 
Mark says that Christ’s disciples ‘‘guestioned him [about] the 
parable,” where Matthew avoids the word “question” and 


1 Mk iv. 2 cal ¢3i8acxer a’rovs dy wapaBodais wodhd, cal Meyer avrois 
éy ry Sedayn abrov.... 

* Steph. Thes. in a very long note on ¢perde = “ask concerning,”’ 
quotes only (1) “ Aristoph. [?] ¢perg wdduy,”’ an error (see Aristoph. 
Pex 688), and (2) Plato Pol. 508 a rév fdr dpergs. The latter 
follows the question “Whom can you mention as the Causer 
of light?” and means “You are asking me [the name of) the 
Sun.” 
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represents Peter as saying to Jesus, ‘Tell us the parable'.”” In 
both narratives, “‘ parable” seems to mean “ the secret at the bottom 
of the parable.” 

If that is Mark’s meaning, his language may be illustrated 
(as often). from Hermas—almost the only very early Patristic 
writer that uses the word “‘parable*.”. Hermas gives us a 
whole book of Parables, written down at the direction of the 
Shepherd. The sense he sometimes attaches to the word may 
be inferred from his replying—when the Shepherd tells him that 
grief destroys man and crushes out the Holy Spirit—‘‘ My Lord, 
I am of no understanding and do not understand these parables, 
for I do not perceive how grief is able to crush and [yet] again 
to save*.”” This usage is not that of literary Greek—a fact 
that may be illustrated by Justin Martyr’s non-use of the 


a Mk vii. 17 Mt. xv. 15 

Kai Gre elondrOev els olxov dd ’"Awoxpibeis 3€ 6 Ilérpos elrev 
Tov SyXov, éxnperey avrdv of paOnral aire Spacov jpiv ry mwapaBodny. 
avrou Thy mapaBoAnv. 

Here Mark describes Jesus as going into a “house” where 
Matthew does not; and it becomes necessary to remember that 
“the house of Hillel’’ would be a familiar phrase for “the disciples 
of Hillel” (Son 3460c). 

*Ewepwrqv is quoted by Steph. Thes. from Herod. ix. 93 éreipereor 
rovs mpogyras rd atrwyv, and from Dion. Cass. lvii. 15 dicas...dreparay, 
“disceptans,”’ but not in such a phrase as Mark’s. 

* Besides Hermas, Goodspeed gives only Barn. vi. 10 “ What 
then is the meaning of (A¢ye:) ‘unto the good land...(Exod. xxxiii. 
1, 3)?...'. The prophet means (07, says) (A¢ye:) a parable of the Lord 
[t.e. Jesus],”” and 4d. xvii. 2 “If I write to you about things im- 
pending or future ye will not understand, because they are involved 
in parables (da rd ¢y wapaBoXais xeieGa).”” 

* Herm. Mand. x. 1. 3. The context calls such sayings (ib. 4) 
ras mapaBohds ris Oedrnros. They may be sometimes called ‘spiritual 
paradoxes.”” Comp. Mand. xi. 18 foll. “listen, then, to the payadox 
(wapaBodjv) I am going to tell you.” It is (among others) this— 
that a drop of water, which going up from below does nothing, 
when coming (down) from above does much; whence we are to 
infer that “the divine Spirit coming [down] from above is powerful,” 
and to “believe” in that Spirit, but to “abstain” from the other, 
t.e. from the spirit of this world. 
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word “‘parable” in his Apologies. In the Dialogue with the 
Jew he uses it a dozen times, but in the Apologies not once?. 
In literary Greek “parable” means comparison or illustration, 
without any suggestion of obscurity, paradox, or riddle’. 
Accepting, then, the Marcan meaning of “parables” to be 
something like “dark sayings,” ‘‘riddles,” or ‘“‘ paradoxes,”” we 
have to ask—since Matthew and Luke omit the Marcan state- 
ment about Christ’s being ‘“‘alone”—‘‘How and where, if at 
all, does John intervene? As regards the word ‘parable,’ we 
know that John never mentions it. But he does introduce 
the thought, under the word paroimia, or ‘proverb.’ What then 
has John to say about Christ’s use of ‘proverbs’ to His disciples 
either ‘when he was alone’ (as Mark says) or otherwise?” 
John appears to have a definite and consistent theory about 
Christ’s ‘‘ proverbs,”’ and to believe that Jesus did not and could 
not explain them to the disciples while He was on carth®. The 
reason may be because the application of the proverbs was 
personal, and the Person, the Son, was not to be comprehended 
by the disciples till the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, should come 
into their hearts. In any case John gives us the impression 
that, before the departure of the Son to the Father, everything 
that Jesus had said was a “proverb” to them, that is to say, 
an obscure saying‘. It is true that, when Jesus Himself warns 
the disciples of this, the disciples contradict Him: ‘Now 


1 He uses it always about O.T. and always in the dative (“in a 
parable,”’ or “ parables”’) often along with words implying (Tryph. 
$52) “hidden meaning,’ (tb. § 68) “mysteries or symbols,” (3b. 
$77) “‘similitudes,” (ib. § 78) “mystery,” (ib. § 90) “types,” etc., 
and often with a mention of the Holy Spirit (ib. §§ 36, 52, etc.). 

2 See Steph. Thes. and L. S. which explain the Aristotelian use 
Of sapassoAn. 

® See Proclamation pp. 438—43. 

4 Jn xvi. 25 “ These things I have spoken unto you tm proverbs ; 
the hour cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in pro- 
verbs....’’ On this, Westcott says “It seems to be unnatural to 
limit the reference to the answer to the question in xvi. 17. The 
description applies in fact to all the earthly teaching of the Lord.” 
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speakest thou plainly and speakest no proverb." They suppose 
that they are safe in an intellectual conviction of Christ’s 
omniscience and consequent divinity (‘‘Now know we that 
thou knowest all things...by this we believe that thou camest 
forth from God”). But they are woefully mistaken. In a few 
minutes they will abandon Him?. 

This leads us to a fairly probable conclusion about the 
historical fact latent in Mark (the time when Jesus was “alone”’), 
and to a highly probable conclusion about John’s view of 
Mark. Mark seems—or at all events seemed to John—to have 
’ placed out of order, and before Christ’s resurrection, a course 
of post-resurrectional revelation concerning Christ’s parables 
that was not given till Jesus was ‘“‘alone,” that is, in the circle 
of the disciples and the Twelve*. Matthew and Luke, being 
misled by Mark’s order, retained his order but altered his 
tradition*, John has altered Mark’s order but retains a recog- 
nition that Christ’s parables, or proverbs, were obscure, and 
needed to be explained by the Holy Spirit‘. 


1 See Jn xvi. 29—32. 

2 Such a circle of disciples, which might be described by Jews 
(Son 3460 c) as “the household,” or “house,” of Jesus, is described 
in Acts i.15. Those who were outside that circle might be described 
as Mk iv. 11 édxeivow ros to. Mt. xiii. 11 ¢xeivore and Lk. viii. ro 
rois Aowois Omit é&w, which perhaps some interpreted literally as 
meaning “outside the house.” 

* Luke’s view—that the questioning related merely to the single 
(viii. 9) ‘‘ parable’’ of the Sower—had some justification. No other 
parable presented so many difficulties. Why did the Sower sow 
seed ‘‘by the way side’’? Why had he not removed the stones 
and the thorns? How different from the planter of the vine in 
Isaiah, who (v. 2) “made a trench,”’ and “gathered out the stones,”’ 
and was able to say (v. 4) ‘What could have been done more?” 
The difference could perhaps be explained. But it appeared to 
need explanation. 

* If this Marcan tradition refers to a period after the Resurrection 
what have we to say as to the mention of (Mk iv. 10) “those around 
Jesus,’ along with the Twelve? Does John represent them at the 
end of his Gospel, as well as at the beginning, in the person of 
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§ 4. ‘‘The mystery of the kingdom,” in Mark 


Delitzsch renders “mystery” here by the Hebrew “‘secret,”’ 
meaning “confidential intercourse.” This has quite a different 
meaning from that of the Greek word mustérion, which meant 
“initiation.”” The Hebrew word is never used in the plural*. 
Both in English and in Greek the word “mystery” is quite 
unfit to represent the phrase “the secret of God” as it is used 
in the Bible’. 

A Greek “mystery” implied that some Greek God or 
Goddess (for example Demeter in her temple at Eleusis) was 
“manifested” to his or her initiated worshippers by some 
visible form or sign. Hence, to Greeks, Philip's appeal to 
Jesus ‘‘Shew us the Father” would seem to imply “‘ Reveal to 
us @ mystery”; and the reply of Jesus to another disciple, a 
little afterwards, that He with His Father would “come” and 
“abide with” anyone that “loved” and obeyed Him, would 


Nathanael? It is possible, but in any case it is not an instance of 
Johannine intervention. For Luke also (xxiv. 18, 27, 43) represents 
Cleopas (and a companion) as receiving from Jesus an exposition 
of the Scriptures concerning Himself, and afterwards as receiving 
proofs of His resurrection. 

1 Mk iv. 11 ‘Yp rd pvornpwr B480ra rye BaciWelas rov Oeov, Mt. 
xiii. 11 “Ypiv dé80ra yrewas ra pvornpia THs Bacwdeias tréy olpavey (Lk. 
Vili 10 row Geov). 

2 See Gesen. 691 b. 

3 Ps. xxv. 14, Prov. iii. 32. In Job xxix. 4 “the secret of God 
was upon my tent” the reading is disputed, but it seems to make 
good sense, meaning “the stamp of God’s favour.’”’ During the 
days of Job’s prosperity there was, as it were, written on his tent; 
“ Here is one of the intimates of God”’ (Gesen. Ps. xxv. 14, “intimacy 
with Jehovah”). Comp. Odes of Solomon viii. 11—14 “Guard my 
secret, ye that are guarded by it. Guard my faith...know my 
knowledge...Love me with fervent-love, ye that are loving.” 

On “the secret of the Lord’’ see Light 3797—817, and on 
“mysteries’’ see 3798 foll. and 3802b—). 
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fill the mind of the ordinary Greek with astonishment!. Yet 
that is the meaning of the Hebrew phrase “the secret of God.” 
It meant ‘confidential intercourse,” or “‘intimacy,’’ with 
Jehovah. 

Independently of this difference between Hebrew and 
popular Greek thought, there is also a great difference between 
those to whom “‘the mystery of the kingdom of God has been 
given” and those to whom “‘it has been given’ merely ‘‘to know”’ 
its ‘‘mysterses.” Mark has the former pbrase, Matthew and 
Luke the latter*. By ‘the mysteries” might be meant—at all 


1 Jn xiv. 9, 23. We must however distinguish “the ordinary 
Greek’’ from such a philosopher as Epictetus. Epictetus believes 
man to be, by right, “a god ’—a god in all the most homely acts of 
life—and reproaches him for ignoring his own divinity: (ii. 8. 12) 
“When thou art eating... knowest thou not that thou art sustaining 
a god...? Thou carriest about (wepipépas) (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10) 
God, poor-wretch, and knowest it not!” comp. ii. 16. 33 “But 
if thou followest-faithfully (wapaxoAovéeis) Him who swayeth the 
universe, and carriest Him about (wepipépus) in thyself.’’ Also, 
in the only passage (iii. 21. 13-16) where Epictetus mentions 
“mysteries,” he pours scorn on those who think they can reproduce 
the mysteries of Eleusis by reproducing the material circumstances 
—the “building,”” the “hierophant,’’ the “herald,”’ the “torch- 
bearer,’’ “the very same voices."” There is need, he says, that a 
man should “have previously purified himself and be predisposed 
by the reflection that he is on the point of drawing near things holy 
[in themselves) and holy by reason of their antiquity.”” This passage 
is preceded by the saying “Men do not sow till they have invoked 
Demeter.’ The only other mention of Demeter is contained in the 
ironical reproach against certain philosophers who denied what most 
people would call the evidence of the senses (ii. 20. 32): “Grateful 
creatures and reverent! They eat their daily bread and yet are 
not deterred from saying ‘We know not whether there is a Demeter 
or a Proserpine or a Pluto’”’—that is, the gods whose action typified 
the seed and the harvest, death and resurrection. 

* It should be noted that ;*rmop is used in New Hebrew 
(Levy iii. 166, “gr. rd pvormpwor, od. ra pvorjpa’”’) and in Ara- 
maic (Levy Ch. ii. 51 “gr. pvornpa’’) and is variously regarded as 
sing. or pl. (Krauss 346 “das Geheimniss, oft irrthamlich als PI. 
behandelt”’). Walton and Etheridge render it “secrets’’ in Gen. 
xxviii, 12 (Jer. I) “because they had revealed the secrets of the 
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events for Christians at the end of the first century reading 
the Synoptic Gospels—the mysteries of the incarnation, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus, and of Baptism and the Eucharist 
for His disciples. But by “‘the mystery” must be meant some 
supreme and all-including “‘mystery,”’ such as Paul suggests 
when he speaks about the “recognition of the mystery of God, 
[namely] Christ!” About “the mysteries” we may say “we 
know them,” more appropriately than about “‘the mystery,” 
which is better regarded as being received into our souls through 
faith and feeling (and not merely through evidence and proof). 

If we ask what the Marcan mystery is, we find the answer 
somewhat complicated by various possibilities as to the time 
and circumstances in which Jesus uttered the word, and by 
doubts whether He referred to one particular parable, or to 
many, and to the principle underlying them all. But many 
reasons may be given for concluding that He referred to the 
underlying principle, the principle of the divine redemption of 
the soul. This is confirmed by the carlier Clement’s comment 
on “The sower went forth?,’”’ and by Isaiah’s likening of God’s 
forgiveness of sins to ‘‘the rain that cometh down from heaven” 
and “‘ giveth seed to the sower*.”” It appears to be the mystery 
of life through death or dissolution. Clement points out how 
“the Sower casteth into the earth each one of the seeds,” 


Lord of the world,”’ but “secret” in Numb. xvi. 26 “they betrayed 
my secret when I slew the Egyptian.’’ Levy ib. quotes (inter alia) 
Pessht. r.s. 5 Anf. 7 b, where the Gentiles say to God “ Worin bestehen 
denn deine Mysterien?’’ and God replies “Das ist die Mischna.”’ 
There the Heb. seems better represented by “mysteries” than by 
“ mystery.”” 

1 Coloss. ii. 2 eis dwiyrecw rov pvornpiov rov Geot, Xpwrov. This 
recognition would not imply exactly “knowing” the mystery. It 
would be a feeling of approximation like that implied in (Eph. 
iii, 19) “knowing the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 
There is much to be said also for the reading of W.H. tat and R.V. 
txt in 1 Cor. ii. 1 rd pvornprow rot beod. 

* Clem. Rom. Cor. § 24. 

3 Is. lv. Q—II. 
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which, ‘dry and bare, falling into the earth, dissolve. Then, 
from the dissolution, the mightiness of the Master’s providence 
raiseth them up” so that ‘‘ from the one [seed]’’ they increase 
manifold and bring forth fruit’. Origen applies Isaiah’s words, 
“‘my ways are not as your ways,” to prove that “with God, 
nothing is useless”; even the censers of Corah and his sinful 
companions are used for God’s glory*. 

Clement’s expression about “‘the seeds dry and bare, falling 
into the earth” and afterwards ‘‘raised up” by the Master, 
so that each seed brings forth manifold fruit, resembles in 
thought, though not exactly in word, the Johannine saying 
about the “ grain of wheat,” which “except it fall into the earth 
and die, abideth by itself alone, but if it die it beareth much 
fruit®.’’ The antithesis to “by itself alone” would naturally 
be “‘in company with others.” And this gives to the Johannine 
parable a suggestion of altruism not conveyed by Clement. 
Clement teaches that each human soul may pass by a resur- 
rection, through death, to a developed and more fruitful 
existence. But the context in the Fourth Gospel brings out 
the truth that the death and the increased fruitfulness are to 
be for the sake of others as well as for the sake of the particular 
soul that passes through death. The scene in which Jesus 
enunciates the law of “the grain of wheat” that is to “die” 
and, by dying, to bear much fruit, contains also, in effect, a 
prediction of the redemption of the Gentiles (typified by the 
““Greeks”” who come to Jesus); it contains also a recognition, 


1 Clem. Rom. Cor. § 24 4 peyadedrns ris wpovoias rot deomrdrov 
dviornow aird [i.e. rh owdppara] cai éx rod évis mdeiova [2 oméppara OF 
napswdv] abfec xai exdipe capwdy, Lightf. has ‘and from being one they 
increase manifold and bear fruit,’’ but adds that atfe is treated as a 
transitive in the Syriac (“The mightiness...increases them’’). 

* Origen Num. Hom. ix. (Lomm. x. 74). 

8 Jn xii. 24, where wodty xapwéry pipe may be compared with 
Mk iv. 8 édi8ou capmév dvaBaivovra cai aigavdpeva xai Epepev..., Mt. xiii. 8 
édi8ov xapwov, Lk. viii. 8 quéw dwoincey capwrov, Clem. Rom. Cor. § 24 
mr«elova adfer cai expépe xapov. 
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through a Voice from heaven, that the hour of supreme glory 
is at hand, in which the Father will be glorified by the death 
of His Son, not for His own sake but for the sake of others}. 
The Marcan word, “mystery,” is not mentioned; but the whole 
of the narrative leads us to “the recognition of the mystery of 
God, [namely] Christ.” 


§5. ‘The word,” in Mark 


Mark mentions “the word” absolutely whereas Matthew 
and Luke call it, severally, “the word of the kingdom” and 
“the word of God.” But further, Mark introduces his mention 
of “the word” with a preface uttered by Jesus but omitted by 
Matthew and Luke: “And he saith unto them, Know ye not 
this parable? And how [then] will ye come-to-know all the 
parables? The sower soweth the word*.” 

Comparing Mark with the parallels, we are led to infer that 
Matthew and Luke did not understand why “this parable” 
should be singled out as if it contained the key to the explanation 
of “all the parables.”” They also thought that ‘‘the word” should 
be defined, and they accordingly define it in phrases apparently 
intended to signify the proclamation of the Gospel—that is 
to say, the spoken or written Gospel—but capable also of a 
wider significance*. Just as a Jewish tradition, quoted above, 


1 Jn xii. 20 foll., concluding with the words (sb. 32—3) “And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself. But 
this he said signifying by what manner of death he was to die.”’ 

2 Mk iv. 13—14 «ai Adyes airois Oix oBare my wapaBodyy ravrny, 
cei wes wagas ras wapaBodas yrocerOe; ‘O omcipwr roy Adyor oweipn, 
comp. Mt. xiii. 18—194 ‘Yyeis ody deovoare mw wapafodhy rou omei- 
pavros. Llavris dxovorros rov Adyow rit Haceias..., Lk. viii. 11 fore d3¢ 
evra y wapuBorn* ‘O owapos dary 6 Acyos row Geov. 

As regards Matthew’s version, “the word of the kingdom,”’ it 
is worth noting that Matthew uses “kingdom’”’ 56 times, as against 
69 in the other three Gospels taken together. 

3 Comp. Acts vi. 7 (and xii. 24 “the word of God increased 
(R.V. grew) (nvgavev) and multiplied”) “And the word of God in- 
creased (nigaver) and the number of the disciples multiplied...,’’ which 
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said that the Mishna was “the mystery” or “mysteries” of 
God, so Christian tradition toward the end of the first century 
might begin to narrow down “the word of God” to the word 
written in the Gospels?. 

Luke’s change of ‘“‘ word” into “word of God” may be illus- 
trated by the LXX “word of the Lord” substituted for Jeremiah’s 
absolute use of the term: ‘‘The prophets shall become wind 
and the word is not in them*.” Also, where one Psalm has 
“‘The Lord giveth the word,”’ the Targum has “‘The Lord gave 
the words of the Law*,”’ and where another has ‘“‘He sendeth 
hés word and healeth them,” the Targum has “ He will send the 
words of His healing and will heal them‘.’”’ In all these cases 
the expansion indicates the natural desire of a later writer to 
explain an obscurity in an earlier one®. 


perhaps means that it “increased,’’ like a fire, in intensity as well as 
in extent. 

1 It was difficult for a Jew to regard “the Law,” or “the Word,”’ 
as a seed that must die and be assimilated in the heart of man. 
In Esv-Apoc. ix. 31 foll., when God says “ Behold, I sow my Law in 
you, and it shall bring forth fruit in you,” Ezra replies that the 
Law abides, but Israel has to say “we perish.’’ Ezra has previously 
(ib. viii. 6 Lat.) requested (if the text is correct) “the seed of a 
[mew] heart and cultivation to our perception, whence fruit may 
spring.”’ 

Origen, on the other hand (Exod. Hom. i. 4, Lomm. ix. 7)—em- 
phasizing the necessity that the “seed,’’ or “word,” should die— 
connects, in a most fanciful but instructive way, (Jn xii. 24) the 
“death” of the “seed,’’ (Acts vi. 7) the “increase” of the “word,” 
with the “death”’ of “our Joseph,” betrayed “by one of his brothers 
Juda(s),”’ followed by (Exod. i. 6—7) the “increase” of the children 
of Israel! Comp. Tertull. Adv. Jud. § 10 ‘‘ Joseph. ..was sold into 
Egypt...just as Christ was sold by Israel...when He is betrayed 
by Judas (ov, Judah) (Juda).”’ 

% Jerem. v. 13. * Ps. Ixviii. 11. 

* Ps. cvii. 20. 

* But “the word” might also be omitted by a iater writer as 
being superfluous. For example, where Mark has (iv. 33) “was 
see sae word,’’ Matthew (xiii. 34) has simply “spake” (Lk. 
om.). 
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Mark’s use of “the word” is not improbably Petrine. At 
all events a Petrine speech in the Acts appears to allude to the 
Psalmist’s phrase ‘He sendeth Ass word and healeth them,” 
when Peter says that God “sent the word unto the children of 
Israel, preaching the gospel of peace through Jesus Christ,” 
and adds that Jesus was “‘ anointed with the Holy Spirit and with 
power,’ and “went through [the land] doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed by the devil!.” In the Psalm, both 
Origen and Jerome take “Ais word” as meaning the divine 
Logos, or Son*. In the Acts, it seems to mean, not the Logos, 
but the effective utterance of the Logos. But the passage is 
instructive as shewing that “‘the word” may sometimes be an 
ambiguous term. It may mean the Principle, or Mystery, of 
Redemption, the Healing Power, or it may mean the Person 
exercising that power?. 


§ 6. ‘The word,” in John, how first mentioned by Jesus 


In John, when Jesus uses the term Jogos, it is mostly in 
such phrases as “my word,” or “his [%.e. God’s| word,” or 


1 Acts x. 34—8, Ps. cvii. 20. The text is involved and possibly 
corrupt, being a Lucan conglomeration of old traditions, but the 
allusion to the Psalm is manifest. 

* Jerome ad loc., and Origen Cels. ii. 31. 

* Mk ii. 2 “he was speaking unto them the word” (Mt. om.) is 
parall. to Lk. v. 17 “and the power of the Lord was toward his healing,” 
and Luke may have understood “the word” to mean the effective 
and healing word. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 20 “The kingdom of God is 
not in word but in power,” 1 Thess. i. 5 “not in word only but in 
power,’’ Acts iv. 29—30 “grant unto thy servants to spéak thy word 
.».while thou stretchest forth thy hand ¢o heal.” : 

# Jn iv. 37 ¢v yap rovrm 6 Adyos doriv dAnOwds Src Dros carly 
6 oweiper nai Dros 5 Oepi{wr. See Joh. Gr. 2799 (iii) “On Adyos 
(sing. and defined) in Christ’s words.”’ Adyos refers to a passage 
in the Psalms in Jn xv. 25 “that there might be fulfilled the word 
that is in their own law [there] written that (Ps. xxxv. 19) ‘They 
hated me without a cause.’” Jn x. 35 “If he called them ‘gods’ 
unto whom the word of God came”’ refers to Ps. lxxxii.6. A.V. has 
“saying,” instead of R.V. “word,” in Jn viii. 51, 52, 55, Xv. 20 
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“the word of God,” and nowhere means a mere “‘saying’’ of 
ordinary people. Here, however, both our Versions render it 
by “saying,” ‘Herein is the (A.V. that) saying true, One soweth 
and another reapeth.” Perhaps the translators regarded this 
as a mere popular “‘saying,” beneath the level of a “word” 
(as used in such phrases as ‘“‘word of God”). 

But, if they are right, there are two exceptional points in 
this sentence. Not only does Jesus use Jogos here to mean a 
mere “‘saying,” but also the Greek aléthinos, which means 
“real,” or “ideal,” is here confused with aléthés, which means 
“true.” John uses both words frequently. But aléhsnos is 
almost peculiar to him among the evangelists, and it implies 
something quite different from what we call “true” in a true 
and accurate statement. It means something that is free from 
all admixture of transient, earthly and corruptible nature. 
Hence Origen, commenting on Christ as “‘the veal (aléthinon) 
light,” says ‘But Christ, being the light of the world, is 
the real (aléthinon) light in contrast with the [light] recetved- 
by-the-senses, since nothing that is received-by-the-senses is real 
(aléthinon)?.”’ 


“keep my word... keep my word...keep his [i.e. God’s] word,” “if 
they (have) kept my word.” 

Apart from Christ’s utterances, A.V. has “saying’’ and R.V. 
“word,” the Gk being Adyos, in Jn iv. 39 “because of the word of 
the woman,” vii. 36 “What is this word that he said. ..?” xii. 38 
“that the word of Isaiah. ..might be fulfilled,’’ xviii. 9 “that there 
Might be fulfilled the word that he spake, namely (ér:) ‘Of those 
whom thou hast given me I have lost none,’” xviii. 32 “that the 
word of Jesus might be fulfilled which he spake, signifying by what 
death he should die.” R.V. follows A.V. in Jn vi. 60 “this is a 
hard saying’’ etc. 

1 The only Synoptic instance of dAydiwds is Lk. xvi. 11 where ré 
aAnOvdy means “the real and heavenly [treasure]"’ as opposed to 
“the mammon of unrighteousness.”’ 

* Origen, on Jn i. 9, Comm. Joann. i. 24 (Lomm. i. 54) “Eon: 8¢ 6 
Xprords...pés drnOiwdv, wpis avyridiacrodjy alaOnrov, ov8erds alcOnrou Svros 
GAnOwov. He adds “ But it does not follow that, because that which 
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This use of aléthinos accords with its use in the best Greek 
authors. For example, when Plato says “not an artificial myth 
but a real logos,” he means, not “a true narrative” —as though 
vouching for its complete accuracy—but “‘a real history” as 
distinguished from a myth!. Also a second century grammarian 
has given the title “About aléthinos logos” to a treatise on the 
logos regarded as a conception inherent in the soul and not 
verbally expressed*. Hence Westcott, in the Johannine text 
under consideration, instead of ‘is true,” substitutes “finds tts 
complete, ideal, fulfilment.’ With this alteration, the whole : 
passage may be paraphrased thus: “Lift up your eyes from 
the cornfields on earth to the cornfields in heaven, and see 
there the spiritual harvest, the harvest of souls, white and 
ready for reaping. Others have sown, Moses and the Prophets 
and al) the Messengers of God, these have sown, and you have 
entered into their labours. In this harvest the common pro- 
verb—often repeated as a complaint of injustice, namely, that 
the sower is indeed* one and the reaper quite another—finds 


is received by the senses is not real (dAn&iwdy), it is consequently 

Comp. Jn iv. 23 “the real [and spiritual] worshippers,’’ vi. 32 
“the bread from heaven, the real [and spiritual] bread,” vii. 28 “he 
that sent me is real,’ viii. 16 “my judgment is real [and spiritual],” 
xv. 1 “I am the real [and spiritual] vine,’’ xvii. 3 “thee, the only 
veal God.’ The last instance is xix. 35 xal dAnOwih airov ¢oriv 7 
paprvpia where the word ought to be rendered consistently with the 
saying of Origen “reali in contrast with that which is received by 
the senses.’’ 

John also uses dAnéys about fourteen times—including the con- 
text of the last-quoted sentence—(as against two Synoptic instances) 
so that we cannot suppose him to be using dAnévds where other 
writers would use dAnOns. 

1 Plato Tim. 268. 

2 Steph. Thes. i. 1453 quoting from Hermog. “ De sd. ii. 7: Depi 
DsgOwor Acyov. Init. cap.: 6 évdidBeros nal dArnbjs «ai olow Zpyuxor 
Ae Sd d 
ag “Indeed” is implied by éoriv. It might have been omitted 
(Dros bd owcipwr cai Dros 6 Oepifer). But it is inserted for emphasis. 
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its divine fulfilment. For indeed, God, the heavenly Sower, 
sows, and those men who are most like God, they also sow, 
that others may reap.” 

This corrects the erroneous substitution of “true” for 
‘real,’ but it leaves a possible error in the rendering of logos 
as a mere “saying” or ‘‘common-proverb.” For the statement 
that “the common-proverb is a genuine and spiritual common- 
proverb” is not like the statement ‘“‘my judgment is a genuine 
and spiritual judgment!.”” A “‘judgment” can be genuine and 
heavenly and remain a “‘judgment,” but a “common-proverb” 
can hardly be heavenly and yet remain what it is. Hence we 
are led back to doubt whether this exceptional rendering of 
logos in an utterance of Jesus can be correct?. And the doubt 
is confirmed by the fact that some very good authorities take 
logos as meaning ‘‘word,’’ and insert the article before aléthinos, 
so that the meaning becomes “Herein is the Word of Truth”’ 
or “Herein is the Word that is real (and spiritual]*.” 

The Word of Truth, in such a context, would seem to be 
regarded as the Word from above, about which God says, in 
Isaiah, “‘ As the rain. .. giveth seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater, so shall my word be*.’’ Irenaeus interprets this as being 


1 Jn viii. 16 9 Kpiows 4 eps) dAnOw7 core. 

* Hence I now doubt the complete accuracy of the explanation 
given in Joh. Gr. 2795 “ This worldly proverb is ‘really and genuinely 
true’ in another interpretation, and that a spiritual one.”’ 

* Jn iv. 37 SS “For in this is the word of truth,” d “in hoc est 
enim verbum veritatis,’’ D ¢» yap rovr@ ¢oriv 6 Aoyos 5 GAndiwds, BS 
Adyos dary 6 dAnOwds. B, followed by W.H., has é Adyos deriv dAnOuwds. 
But the dropping of O in a confused text would be an easy 
error, which has been shewn (Joh. Gr. 2652) to be frequent in B. 
Chrys. quotes 6 Adyos ¢orv 6 adnOjs and adds “These things the 
people (oi woddol) used to say...and [Jesus] says that this saying here 
especially finds its truth (dr: obros 6 Adyos évravOa padsora rh» adfOeay 
gxa).”’ Origen ad loc. (Lomm. ii. 94—5) (1) quotes as B, (2) has ras 
ddyOvds 6 [v. r. Om. 6] Adyos ¢ori, (3) represents Heracleon as ap- 
parently quoting ¢» rovr@ ¢oriv 5 Adyos dAnOivds. 

“ Comp. Iren. iv. 25. 3 (Jn iv. 37) “In hoc enim, inquit, sermo est 
verus, quomiam alter quidem est qui seminai populus [i.e. Israel], 
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the Word of the one true God, which came first to Israel the 
sower, and afterwards to the Christian Church the reaper. But 
that does not appear to go to the bottom of the meaning of the 
Johannine saying, which (interpreted as above) teaches us not 
so much about man’s history as about God’s nature. It 
indirectly leads us to recognise, as the Word of Truth, this Law 
of the heavenly Harvest :—‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive!,” pointing to the One God, who sows that others may 
reap, and who is glad that it should be so?. 


alier qui metet (i.e. the Church], unus autem Deus praestans utrisque 
quae sunt apta, (Is. lv. 10) semen quidem seminanti, panem vero ad 
edendum metenti.” 

1 Acts xx. 35. 

* Space does not allow an examination of Heracleon’s comments 
(possibly corrupt) on Jn iv. 37, about which Origen says “He is not 
at al] clear in his exposition of the nature of the two Sons of Man of 
whom one sows and the other reaps.’’ The impression left by it is 
that Heracleon interpreted logos as “ [divine] word,’’ and not as 
“ [popular] saying.” 

Origen’s introductory remarks about the spiritual harvest in 
heaven (Jn iv. 35) contain frequent references to the Creation in 
Genesis, and to the action of the divine Logos and to the several 
logoi of created things (Comm. Joann. xiii. 42) wdpeorw 6 rov Geov 
Adyos cadyrvifer xai purifer wdoas ras yepas rhs ypapis,...wapiorapévou 
row wepi éxdorov Adyou....¢veider 5 Oeds rois Adyos éadorov nai «lde 
wis «al obs yéyover ixactoy rév cruspdrev Adyous dati cardy...5 Adyos 
{?6 Adyos 6] wepi éxdorov rovrev doriy dpabeis Gep 1d xaddv....Das 
yap addr ra Gnpia...el py dpa 5 Adyos 5 wepl airaw dors rd naddy;... 
sporpérovros rou wapévros rois pabnrais Adyou Tous dxpoaras ¢raipew rovs 


In the first instance Origen introduces the incarnate Logos of God 
as enlightening and illuminating all the cornfields of scripture, and 
in the last as exhorting His hearers to lift up their eyes to the harvest 
of heavén. 

Later on, coming to Jn iv. 37, he says that (Comm. Joann. xiii. 
47) “whether we take the words in this passage (ra xara rév réwor) 
nara rd dwd rev rexvar cal rev dmictnpey AnhOéry wapddaypa, in that 
case it is clear how (capis was) dAnOivds 5 Adyos (V. T. Adyos) dori...” 
or, whether it be taken to refer to Moses and the Prophets, “so too 
it is clear how one soweth and another reapeth.’’ This favours the 
view that Origen took Aéyos to mean “‘a popular saying,” but possibly 
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If John does indeed connect ‘‘the Jogos of truth” with 
“sowing” in the first passage where Jesus mentions the Jogos, 
the connection affords some grounds for thinking that John 
had in view the Synoptic Parables of Sowing and especially 
the tradition peculiar to Mark, ‘The sower soweth the logos.” 
But such an allusion, though not unimportant, is subordinate 
to the deeper purpose of the Johannine doctrine, namely, to 
take the term out of a dangerous position where it might be 
confused with the oral ‘“‘word” of catechists or the written 
‘‘word” of evangelists, and to personify it as the Mind or 
Purpose of the divine Giver of all good. The Evangelist writes 
as if he knew that the Synoptic Gospels had omitted that 
saying of Jesus which is almost the only one preserved by Paul, 
and as if he were determined to inculcate its meaning on his 
teaders: ‘‘ Jesus said, It 1s more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

The first Johannine tradition about “giving” follows close 
after the mention of the Logos as being “with God,” and as 
including “‘light” and “‘the life of men.’’ It says “As many 
as received him, to them he gave authority to become God’s 
children}.” This is the first mention of “giving.” The next 
refers to the inferior gift of the Law as compared with the 
higher gift of grace and truth: ‘‘The Law was given through 
Moses, the [gift of] grace and the [gift of] truth came into being 
through Jesus Christ*.” Before this, and after it, the text 
speaks of an ‘Only begotten,” who is “in the bosom of the 
Father,’”’ and who has “declared” God; and the next mention 
of God’s “giving” says ‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on him should 


with a play on the meaning. It is difficult to understand how he 

can call this “clear (cag‘s)” without any attempt to explain 

ddnOvds—unless he supposes that he has made it clear by his long 

previous account of the relation between the Logos and the logoi. 
1 Jn i. 12. 


* Jn i. 17. See also Joh. Gr. Mlle, Son 3666. 
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not perish but have eternal life’.”” Thus the Son dies in the 
flesh that men should not perish in the spirit. In the language 
of Isaiah, He “seeth of the travail of His soul and is satis- 
fied*.”” Or, according to the metaphor of the harvest, the Love 
of the eternal Sower in heaven sows His Word upon earth, and 
reaps His harvest from the redeemed souls of men. It is pro- 
bably not too much to say that when John wrote down “ The 
Word was with God” in the first sentence of his Gospel, he 
had also in mind the thought that “the Sower soweth the 
word,’ and that he was preparing the way for what he was 
to write later on: “Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die it beareth 
much fruit...he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal*.” 


§7. ‘There is nothing hid save that it should be 
manifested,” in Mark4 

The Parable of the Sower, as explained in Mark and 
Matthew, concludes with the mention of three classes of fruit- 
bearers as the result of the seed in the good ground. Luke 
mentions but one class. If the sowing typifies a spiritual 
generating of believers, then we may perhaps point to the three 
stages of belief apparently denoted in the Johannine Epistle, as 
corresponding to what Luke omits’. 


1 Jn i. 14, 18, iii. 16. “Giving” is more frequently mentioned 
in the Fourth Gospel than in any of the Three, and mostly refers 
to divine “giving.’”” Mk iv. 25 implies divine giving but does not 
mention the Giver (“to him shall be given’’); Mt. vii. 11, Lk. xi. 13 
describe the Father as “giving” severally “good things,’’ or “the 
Holy Spirit,” to those who ask. After Mk ii, 12, Mt. ix. 8, Lk. v. 26 
“they glorified God,” Mt. alone adds “who had given such power 
unto men.’’ But no Synoptist approaches John in the emphasis that 
he lays on giving. 

% Is. liii. 11. 

% Jn xii. 24—5. 

@ Mk iv. 22 0d yap forw xpumrdy day py iva havepwOp. 

5 x Jn ii. 12 foll. 
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After this—which describes the result of the seed that is 
hidden rightly in the ground—comes a brief parable about a 
lamp that ought not to be hidden under a bushel; and then 
Mark adds that “hiding’”—that is to say the right kind of 
hiding—takes place “with a view to mansfestation.” The 
disciples are not to hide their light, but to impart it to others. 
If they do not, they will lose it?. 


1 The parallel columns given below are printed for the purpose 
of reference, so that the reader may turn back to them and see the 
context of the particular expressions discussed in the pages that 


follow. 


Mk iv. 21—5 
(R.V.) 

(21) And he said 
unto them, Is the 
lamp brought to be 
put under the bushel, 
or under the bed, 
{and} not to be put 
on the stand? 

(22) For there is 
nothing hid, save 
that it should be 
manifested te pled 
was [an g} made 
silt Sat flat it 
should come to light. 


(23) If any man 
ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

(24) And he said 
unto them, Take 
heed what ye hear: 
with what measure ye 
mete it shall be mea- 
sured unto you: and 


Mt. v. 14—16, x. 26, 
xi. 15, vii. 2, vi. 33, 
xiii. 12 (R.V.) 

(v.14) Ye are the 
light of the world. 
A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 

(15) Neither do 
[men] light a lamp, 
and put it under the 
bushel, but on the 
stand; anditshineth 
unto all that are in 
the house. 

(16) Even so let 
yout light shine be- 
ore men, that the 
may see your g 
works, and glorify 
your Father which is 
in heaven. 

(x. 26) Fear them 
not therefore: for 
there is nothin 
covered, that sh 
not be revealed; and 
hid, that shall not be 
known. 

(xi. 15) He that 
hath ears to hear 
(some anc. auth. omit 
to hear), let him hear. 

(vii. 2) For with 
what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall te 
judged: and with 
what measure ye 


Lk. viii. 16—17, xiv. 
35, viii. 184, vi. 
38, xii. 31, vill. 185 
(R.V.) 

(viii. 16) And no 
man, when he hath 
lighted a lamp, cover- 
eth it with a vessel, 
or putteth it under 
a bed; but putteth 
it on a stand, that 
they which enter in 
may see the light. 

tn) For nothing 
is hid, that shall not 
be made esr 
nor [anything] secret, 
that shall not be 
known and come to 
light. 


(xiv. 35) ...He 
that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

(viii. 18a) Take 
heed therefore how 
ye hear... 

(vi. 38) Give, and 
it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, 
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It will be seen that Matthew and Luke give gaits a different 
turn to Mark’s words as if they meant “ There is nothing hidden 
by man that shall not be revealed in the day of judgment.” 
But that does not appear to be the meaning. Ben Sira (and 
probably A both) condemns the teacher that hides his knowledge!. 
Philo fiercely attacks the disreputable “initiations” and 
“mysteries” practised among the Greeks by “three or four” 
of the initiated “in the dark*.’” But he praises the “‘ mysteries” 
implied in the recognition of God, the Father of the Universe, 
as the Sower of all good*. The same contrast was probably 
at the bottom of Mark’s tradition. But Matthew, transposing 
the parable of the lamp, appears to have missed the meaning. 


Mk iv. 21—5 
(R.V.) 


(25) For he that 
hath, to him shall be 
iven: and he that 
th not, from him 
shall be taken away 
even that which he 
hath. 


1 Sir. xli. 14—15, rep. xx. 31, comp. iv. 


Taylor’s note). 
* Philo ii. 260. 
3 Philo i. 147—8. 


Mt. v. 14—16, x. 26, 
xi. 15, Vii. 2, Vi. 33, 


xiii. 12 (R.V.) 
contd. 
et it shall be 

unto you. 


i. 33) ) But ack 
ye ast kingdom, 
and his righteous- 
ness; and all these 
things shall be added 
unto you. 

(xiii. 12) For who- 
soever hath, to him 
shall be given, and he 
shallhaveabundance: 
but whosoever hath 
not, from him shall 
be taken away even 
that which he hath. 


Lk. viii. 16—17, xiv. 
3 viii. 18 a, vi. 
mR v 3% viii. 18 b 


sci pene shaken 
together, running 
over, shall they give 
into your bosom. 
For with what mea- 
sure ye mete it shall 
be Shoppe es to you 


rei, oH Howbeit 
seek ye kingdom 
(many anc. auth. the 
kingdom of God), 
and these things shall 
be added unto you. 

(viii. 186) ...for 
whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given; 
and whosoever hath 
not, from him shall 
be taken away even 
that which he think- 
eth he hath (07, seem- 
eth to have). 


23, Aboth i. 14 (see 


He appeals to Jeremiah (Jer. iii. 4) as being 
a poorns. See Light 37996—c which quotes Philo fully on 4 omeipev 
and ra lepd Svres pvornpia. 
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And Luke, although he keeps Mark’s order, agrees (erroneously) 
with Matthew in altering Mark’s meaning. 

So far as “hiding” refers to seed hidden in the ground we 
may say that John expresses the doctrine, though without the 
exact word, when he implies that the grain of corn “‘falls to 
the ground” and “dies” in order that it may “bear much 
fruit.” There is a doctrine of “‘hiding,’’ or non-recognition, 
of a future deliverer of Israel that may be traced in Jewish 
Apocrypha (based on several Biblical precedents)*; and this 
implies a hiding with a view to manifestation. Also in Jewish 
Haggadic literature that speaks of the rose or lily of Israel 
among thorns, we find Israel described as ‘‘ hidden”’ in, or under, 
various adversities and oppressions that precede its blossoming. 
The last of these is Sheol :—‘‘ The congregation of Israel crieth 
before the Eternal, ‘Lord of the world, I am Asdden in the depths 
of Sheol; but as soon as the Holy One will lead me forth from 
the abyss of surge and from the depths of Sheol, I will blossom 
in good works like the lily *.’” 

In the Gospels, the doctrine of productive “hiding” is 
perhaps best illustrated by the “‘hiding” of the ‘“‘leaven” in 
“three measures of meal” mentioned by Matthew and Luke, 
where the leaven may be said to “‘die,”” as leaven, and to live 
again in the nature of bread*. But Epictetus definitely connects 


1 See Notes 2988 (lv) d—m on “The Doctrine of Hiding.’’ Comp. 
Is. xlix. 1—2. 

* Cant. ii. r—2 ‘‘a rose (ndyan)...a lily among thorns.’’ See 
Gesen. 287, nbyan. There is a play on this word and words 
signifying “love” and “shadow.”’ “Shadow’”’ implies “hiding.’’ 

* Tehill. on Ps. i. 4 (Wi. pp. 18—19). Previously Israel is 
described as “ hidden” (1) in the shadow of Egypt, (2) at Sinai (Exod. 
xix. 17), (3) in the shadow of the conquering Empires. 

In the context, the Earth says to the Lord “ All the dead of the 
world are hidden in my shadow (Is. xxvi. 19 my dead bodies shall arise) 
and if the Holy One demands them from me, I give them back to 
Him and blossom like a lily....’’ 

‘ Mt. xiii. 33, Lk. xiii. 21, on which see Notes 2008 (lv) k. Mt. 
xiii. 44 Says that a man found a treasure “hidden” in some one 
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“hiding’’ with “sowing” thus: “First make a practice of 
being ignored as to what you really are. Be philosopher to 
yourself [s.e. give your philosophic lectures to yourself] for a 
short time. That is the way to produce fruit. The seed, for 
a time, must be buried, must be Aidden, must grow by little 
and little, that it may come to perfection!.’”” That seems to 
supply the link of thoughts necessary to connect the Synoptic 
Parables of “sowing” with those of “hiding,” and both of them 
with the Johannine brief Parable—if it may be so called—of 
the grain of corn falling into the ground and dying. 


The preceding observations have not noticed the Synoptic 
parallels to Mark’s tradition about the proper place for “‘the 
lamp”—namely, on “‘the stand,” and not under “the bushel”’ 
or “‘the bed*.”” Referring to those parallels, the reader will 
perceive that Luke here passes continuously to “the lamp” 
from the ‘‘good ground” in the explanation of the Parable of 
the Sower, as though’ there were some connection between 
them?. Matthew, on the other hand, here proceeds from the 
Parable of the Sower to ‘“‘another parable*.” But in the 
Sermon on the Mount he adds to the Marcan tradition an 
interpretation and a moral. The lamp is the disciples (“ye 


else’s field and “hid” the treasure and bought the field—an action 
not very satisfactorily explained by Origen and Jerome. Mt. xiii. 
33 évdcprper suggests an allusion to Gen. xviii. 6 (LXX) ¢yxpupias, 
on which see Philo i. 173, Clem. Alex. 694, and Origen ad loc. 

1 Epict. iv. 8. 35—6 (quoted in Notes 2998 (lv) 7) where 
xaropvyjvya 8 means “must be [as it were] buried alive’ as freq. 
in Steph. Thes., and probably in Epict. ii. 22. 10, the only other 
Epictetian instance. 

2 Mk iv. 21. 

2 Lk. viii. 15—16 “And that in the good ground...these... 
bring forth fruit with patience. But no one (ovdris 8¢) having lighted 
a lamp covereth it with a vessel.’’ 

‘Mt. xiii. 23—4 ‘‘...some thirty. Another parable set he 
forth...’ (The Wheat and the Tares). 
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are the light of the world?”). The moral is “Let your light 
shine®.’” Luke elsewhere places another version of the Marcan 
saying immediately after a denunciation of “this evil genera- 
tion” as being worse than Nineveh, and before the saying 
“The lamp of thy body is thine eye*.”. This saying Matthew 
places in the Sermon on the Mount after the warning to seek 
treasure in heaven‘. 

These facts indicate very early differences of tradition as 
to the meaning and context of “the lamp.’’ The reasons for 
these there is not space to discuss’. But whatever may be 
the reasons the fact remains that Mark’s single mention of 
“the lamp” is obscure, and that he nowhere supplements it by 
any doctrine concerning ‘‘light®.’’ The only instance of the 


1 Mt. v. 14. 

2 Mt. v. 16—17 “Even so let your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify yoyr Father who is in 
heaven. Think not that I came to destroy the law....”’ 

3 Lk. xi. 32—4 ‘‘...a greater than Jonah is here. No one 
having lighted a lamp putteth it into a cellar or under the bushel 
but on the stand, that those who enter may see the light. The 
lamp of thy body is thine eye....” 

“Mt. vi. 19—22 “Treasure ye not...for where thy treasure is 
there will thy heart be also. The lamp of the body is the eye....” 

5 The regular Heb. for Avyvos (first mentioned in Exod. xxv. 37) 
is but sometimes it is TY) or YJ. Now W3 (Gesen. 644 5) means 
“tillable ground.” But in Aram. it= “yoke” (Levy CA. ii. 109 a). 
Comp. 1 K. xi. 36 “lamp” "3, LXX @éois, al. ex. O&Anors, Aq. Sym. 
Avxvos, Targ. “regnum’”’; Prov. xxi. 4 “the lamp (marg. the tillage),”’ 
Jerem. iv. 3 “break up your fallow ground,” Syr. “kindle your 
lamp.”” On Numb. xxi. 30 (R.V.) “we have shot at them (ov3)"’ Onk. 
has “their kingdom,” apparently taking "v3 as “yoke” (which Onk. 
has for Heb. Sy “yoke” in Gen. xxvii. 40 etc.). If Matthew had 
before him some tradition taking ~) as ‘vy, “city,” it might explain 
his placing here “a city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 

The Heb. for “lighting” the lamps in Exod. xxv. 37 etc. is by, 
R.V. txt “light,” marg. “set up.” This word is rendered in LXX 
by (a) épxoua: in various forms, (b) xaie, (c) dre in various forms. 
These three words are used severally in Mk iv. 21, Mt. v. 15, Lk. viii. 16. 

* Mk xiv. 54 “warming himself in the light [of the fire]” is the 
only instance of des in Mark. 
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word “‘light,”’ in Mark, is where Peter warms himself “by the 
light” of a fire so that he is seen and accused of being a Galilaean, 
with the result that he denies his Master. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, each disciple is regarded as 
a “‘lamp,” and is exhorted not to let his light be hid. Else- 
where Matthew implies that the “eye,” not the disciple, is 
a“‘lamp,” and in the context the eye is apparently called “‘the 
light”; but the metaphors are not clear, and the parallel Luke, 
though more fully expressed, gives the reader no definite 
notion of what the “eye” is to see!. The context in both 
Gospels, mentioning the “evil,” or “ wicked,” eye in opposition 
to the “single” one, suggests to us that we are commanded 
to “‘see” in a spirit of straightforward kindness and goodness 
without the obliquity of jealousy and malice. But it does not 
tell us whether that which we are thus to “see” is in ourselves 
—as suggested by the Delphian oracle to Socrates “know 
thyself ””—or in all mankind, or in some few, or in the inanimate 
as well as animate creation*. 

What course does John take in order to lead us to the 
understanding of the doctrine latent under Mark’s homely 


1 Mt. vi. 22—3 (R.V.) 

(22) The lamp of the body is 
the eye: if therefore thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light. 

(23) But if thine eye be evil, 
thy w ied gr Sess nadlipe ae de 
darkness. If therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is the darkness! 


Lk. xi. 34—6 (R.V.) 

(34) The lamp of thy body is 
thine eye: when thine eye is 
single, thy whole body is 
full of light; but when it is evil, 
thy body also is full of darkness. 

(35) Look therefore whether 
the light that is in thee be not 
darkness. 

(36) If therefore thy whole 
body be full of light, having no 
part dark, it shall be wholly full 

-of light, as when the lamp with 
its bright shining doth give thee 
light. 


2 See Origen Cels. vi. 3 replying to a quotation of Celsus from a 


letter of Plato who writes.that the Supreme Good, éx modAjs ovvovoias 
yropérns mepi ro mpaypa airs xai rod ovlny étaipyns, olov dwd mupos 
spincavros ékapbiy pas, ev rp ux yevopevoy aird davrd fbn rpdhe. 
Origen’s quotation differs slightly. 
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tradition of the lamp under the bushel!? In the Prologue to 
his Gospel, he strikes a note accordant with the words of the 
Psalmist ‘‘Thy lovingkindness, O Lord, is in the heavens... 
the children of men take refuge under the shadow of thy 
wings...for with thee is the fountain of life, in thy light 
shall we see light*®.’’ Not that John mentions “lovingkind- 
ness.” That is the outcome, not the outset, of his Gospel, 
John leads us up to it by introducing the Word, who is “ with 
God,” and in whom there is a “‘life” that is “the light of men,” 
and through whom men receive “authority to become children 
of God.” Whereas Mark speaks of “the lamp” as “coming,” 
John speaks of ‘“‘the light” as ‘“‘coming”’ (‘‘the light that lighteth 
every man—coming [continually] into the world”). But the 
Prologue goes on to say also that this Word “became flesh” 
and ‘“‘tabernacled among us,’ and it concludes by telling us 
what men consequently saw and what they did not and could not 
see: ‘We beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from 
the Father....No man hath seen God at any time: the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared [him)*.”’ 

What John here thus adds does not deny, but supple- 
ments, the Synoptic doctrine, and at the same time protects his 
readers from an error of such “philosophy” as goes hand in 
hand with “vain deceit*.”” He tells us, in effect, that we are not 
to think of ‘‘the light” as being something of our own to be 
obtained by self-absorption, by meditating on our own faculties, 
or by meditating on a God that can be described as Alone. God 
is revealed to us in the Fourth Gospel as the Father in the 
beginning, never disconnected from the Son. Later on, the 


1 It may be assumed that this was in the original tradition. 
Mk iv. 21 péd&o»v may have been altered by Luke (viii. 16) into 
oxevos, because of some differences as to the modius, the medimnus, 
the ephah, and the seah. But modius, a Hebraized word, is retained 
in Lk. xi. 33. 


® Ps. xxxvi. 5—9. § Jni. 14—18. 
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Pa om tw tt hs enn i Sl cart Sel adh as a 
thought of “‘the fountain of life” comes before us when we 
see Jesus sitting by a “fountain” or ‘‘spring”—visibly by “the 
fountain of Jacob,” but invisibly by the fountain of life in 
heaven—and teaching the Samaritan woman the doctrine of 
“the living water’.”” There is no mention of light here, but 
there is a suggestion that the same Eye of God that “saw” 
Hagar also “saw” the daughter of Samaria (“He told me all 
things that ever I did”) and that both women received a reve- 
lation that was illuminative as well as nutritive’. 

Thus gradually John leads us up to the proclamation 
implied but not expressed in the Prologue: “I am the light of 
the world ; he that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, 
but shall have the light of life*.””. Even though we may find 
it impossible to believe that Jesus uttered these identical words, 
we may be certain that He meant them. The Synoptists them- 
selves represent Jesus as saying that whosoever ‘‘received”’ the 
Son of Man “received” God. As an inference from this, the 
reception of the Son of Man as the Light of the World, is 
regarded in the Fourth Gospel as bringing a higher light and 
life, making humanity more truly humane, in contrast with that 
bestial or infra-bestial existence into which it had too often 


1 See Proclam. pp. 344—5 “ What she calls (Jn iv. 11, 12) ‘well 
(ppéap)’ the Evangelist calls (Jn iv. 5, 6) ‘fountain (wnyq).’"’ Also 
Jesus (Jn iv. 14) speaks of wmyj tdaros. Comp. Gen. xvi. 7, 14, 
where what is called at first Ain, yj, “fountain,” is afterwards 
called by Hagar Beer, dpdap, “ well.’’ Neither of these Hebrew words 
is the same as that in Ps. xxxvi. 9 (pd). In LXX, wy never = 
Heb. Beer. 

2 The only Johannine mention of a “lamp”’ is in a reference to 
John the Baptist (Jn v. 32—6): “There is another that beareth 
witness of me, and I know that the witness that he witnesseth of 
me is true. Ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne witness 
unto the truth....He was the lamp that burneth and shineth.... 
But the witness that I have is greater than [that of] John.’”” The 
“greater” witness is that of the Father, from whom the Son is 
inseparable. “The lamp” is mentioned by contrast as an inferior 
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lapsed. Yet “reception” was only a partial expression of that 
spiritual metamorphosis. It was not so true to say that men 
saw or possessed the Light, as to say that the Light entered 
into and possessed men, regenerating their souls so that from 
being the children of earth they became children of heaven’. 


§ 8. ‘He knoweth not how,” and ‘‘the earth beareth frust 
of herself,” in Mark? 


The parallel columns given below describe a ‘‘man” that 
sows. But in Matthew this is the “‘householder,’’ that is, 


1 Comp. Plato Pol. vi. 509 B rov FAov rots épwpévas ov pévor, 
otpa, Ty Tov dpacba Svvauy maptyew pyoes, GAA Kai THY yéveow xai 
abénv «ai rpopny. The context implies that the sun is regarded as 
the image or pattern (comp. Plato Tim. xviii. 49 A pipnpa 8¢ srapa- 
Seiyparos Sevrepov) Of the Supreme Good which is the source of the 
ideal birth, growth, and sustenance. 

This thought of the “‘sun”’ as representing the source of birth may 
throw light on Philo’s abrupt transition from Sarah’s giving birth to 
Isaac to “the lamp” in the tabernacle. In the only passage in which 
Philo’s Index refers to Exod. xxv. 31, he writes thus (i. 520) “ For she 
is wont to bring forth children to God alone....For he [Moses] also 
says that the (lit.) lampstand (Avyviav), the archetypal pattern of 
the imitation (rd dpyérumoy rot piynparos mapaderypa) Shines on one 
side, that is the side toward God. For being seventh (é380un) and in 
the midst of the six branches. . .it sends its rays upward to the ONE 
(mpés rd &) thinking its light too brilliant to be met by mortal 
sight. Wherefore he does not say that Sarah did not bring forth....’’ 

Elsewhere again (ii. 151 6 yap fAws, domep 7 Avxvia, péoos ray éf 
reraypévos) Philo applies the term Avyvia to the central light. These 
passages from Plato and Philo shew how, by contrast, Mark’s homely 
metaphor about “the lamp under the bushel,’’ along with Matthew- 
Luke traditions about “ the light of the body,’’ and also with Matthew’s 
logion “Ye are the light of the world,”” when presented to educated 
readers, might leave them dissatisfied. These Synoptic traditions 
were true, but they were not the fundamental truth. The truth at 
the bottom of the Three Gospels was that Jesus Himself brought 
into the world a regenerating Light, and this latent truth the Fourth 
Gospel draws to the surface. 

* Mk iv. 26—9 (R.V.) Mt. xiii. 24—7, 30 (R.V.) 

(26) And he said, So is the (24) Another parable set he 


kingdom of God, as if a man before them, saying, The king- 
should cast seed upon the earth;- dom of heaven is likened unto a 
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God. In Mark it is not God, but simply a common human 
being. That is shewn by Mark’s phrase “he knoweth not how.” 
This could not be applied to God or to the Son of Man except 
by a very forced interpretation!. Matthew’s combination of the 
Marcan words “blade” and “bud (R.V. spring up)” —uniquely 
used here in the Gospels—shews that he had before him either 
Mark or some version of Mark’s tradition modified to suit the 
interpretation of ‘‘man” as householder*. Luke may have 


Mk iv. 26—9 (R.V.) Mt. xiii. 24—7, 30 (R.V.) 
contd. contd, 
man that sowed good seed in his 
field : 
(25) But while men slept, 
his enemy came and sowed tares 
also among the wheat, and went 


yieldeth) fruit of herself; first away. 

the blade (ydprov), then the ear, (26) “ay when ar: erate 

then the corn in the ear. sprang up ira at pros), 
(29) But when the fruit is and brought forth fruit, then 


ripe (or, alloweth), straightwa a 


he putteth forth (or, sende 
forth) the sickle, because the 
harvest is come. 


the tares also. 
(27) And the servants of the 
householder came...... 
(30) Let both grow together 


until the harvest: and in the 
time of the harvest I will say to 
the reapers, Gather up first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them: but gather the 
wheat into my barn. 


1 Ephrem Syrnus tries indeed to explain it about God thus (p. 126) 
“Et quod dicit ‘Jpse nescit, quod terra e se ipsa fert fructum,’ non 
ac si ignoraret quod plantavit, sed quia in hoc suo opere non defati- 
gatur.”” He seems to mean that the seed is drawn up by God with 
such ease and unconsciousness of effort that He may be said “ not to 
know” that He is doing it. Pseudo-Jerome says that the man 
casting the seed is the Son of Man, and that the sleeping of the man 
is the death of the Saviour: “Exsurgit semen nocte et die. Post 
somnum Christi numerus credentium...germinabat in fide et crevit 
in opere dum nescit ille. Tropica est ista locutio...."" He adds 
“‘nescire nos fecit quis fructum in finem afferat,”” which seems to be 
another attempt to explain “he hknoweth not.” 

2 BAsordye occurs (in N.T.) only in Mk iv. 27, Mt. xiii. 26, Heb. 
ix. 4 (of Aaron’s rod that budded) and Jas. v. 18 ) yj ¢BAdornoey 
roy capwov airis. Xépros in the sense of “blade”’’ occurs only 
here, see below, p. 305. 
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omitted the whole owing to the doubtfulness of interpre- 
tation. 

There are several indications that Mark’s peculiar Parable 
is based upon Jewish traditions concerning the first Biblical 
narrative of sowing: ‘And Isaac sowed in that land, and found 
in the same year an hundredfold; and the Lord blessed him, 
and the man waxed great, and grew more and more until he 
became very great!.”” “The ground was. bad,” says the 
Midrash, ‘“‘and the year was bad”; and indeed the preceding 
context says that ‘there was a famine in the land.” Yet 
Isaac “‘found”—not “reaped,’”’ says Philo, but ‘‘found”—a 
hundredfold. It is implied that the “ blessing” did everything ; 
Isaac, who was himself a son (as it were) of the blessing bestowed 
on Abraham, was blessed by the spontaneousness of the earth 
in a supernatural way. To Adam it was said “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it...thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee*,” but to Isaac we may 
apply the words of the Psalm “‘ Blessed is every one that feareth 
the Lord and walketh in his ways, for thou shalt eat the labour 
of thine hands®.” 

Passing to the Marcan phrase “ beareth of herself,”’ literally 
“automatically,” we note that “automatic” occurs in N.T. only 
here and in the story describing how the gate of Peter’s prison 
“automatically opened‘.”” The word “automatic” is applied 
in Greek literature to the earth in the Golden Age bringing 
forth her fruits of her own accord, and in LXX to the spon- 
taneous fruit that springs up, of its own accord, in the seventh 
or sabbatical year: “ That-which-groweth-automatically of thy 
harvest thou shalt not reap5.’’ To this apparently allusion is 


1 Gen. xxvi. 12—13, on which see Philo, the Midrash, Rashi, and 
Origen. 
® Gen. iii. 17—18. 3 Ps. cxxviii. r—2. 
* Acts xii. 10 atropdry [Sc. 4 xvAn) qvoiyn airois. 
5 Lev. xxv. 5, 11 Heb. m’pp, LXX atréyuata dvaBaivoyra. 
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made in the words of Isaiah, ‘‘ This shall be the sign unto thee; 
ye shall eat this year that-which-groweth-automatically'.” 
Philo connects this Levitical precept (about “that which 
groweth automatically”) with Isaac, as being the type of “the 
self-taught and self-instructed wise man ””—what we should call, 
“the genius”; and he says “As to those things which we 
light upon, coming to us automatically from Nature, of these 
we do not find either the beginnings or the ends in ourselves as 
though we were their causers. The sowing is the beginning, 
the reaping is the end. But it is better to accept that [saying] 
‘Every beginning and every end is automatic,’ [as] equivalent to 
‘It is Nature’s work, not ours*.’"” Later on, he says that 
Isaac ‘‘‘ sowed’ indeed, setting forth the virtue that is hostile to 
envy and malice, but is said to have ‘found,’ not ‘reaped*,’” 
apparently meaning that the good seed of kindness not only 
exterminates the weeds and thorns of envy and malice, but also 
elicits from the earth a spontaneous and unexpected fruitfulness. 
Regarded in this way, the Marcan Parable is an encourage- 
ment to the Christian sower to believe that, if he sows the 
right seed, all things, as Paul says, will ‘‘ work together for good” 
for it. He may sleep, he may wake; but whether he sleeps or 
wakes his work will go on, though “he knoweth not how.” 
Possibly he may die. But, as Origen says, ‘‘ You will find, 
even under the Law, martyrs whose fruit was a hundredfold,” 
and Tertullian says “‘The blood of Christians is seed*.”” The 


1 2 K. xix. 29 Heb. mpd, LXX atréyara, rep. in Is. xxxvii. 30, 
where, however, LX X has 4 fomapxas but ol Aowoi have airopara (or 
airopdres). Airoparos does not represent Heb. correctly in Josh. vi. 5, 
Job xxiv. 24. 

2 Philo i. 571—2. In ols yap dwavropari{ovew ¢x pices émervyxa- 
voper...wap éavrois #s dryariovs (ed. Richter)—I have assumed that 
gvasriovs is a misprint for dy alriots. 

* Philo i. 619, quoting Gen. xxvi. 12. 

¢ Origen on Gen. xxvi. 12 (Lomm. viii. 238), Tertull. A pologet. 
$50. Comp. Pseudo-Jerome on Mk iv. 29 ‘justi gaudebunt qui ‘in 
lacrymis seminaverunt’ (Ps. cxxvi. 5 ome 
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martyr after death rests from his labour and “sends in the 
sickle” that others may reap what he sowed!; so that, like 
Isaac, the martyr may be regarded as a type, not only of the 
Resurrection but also of the sowing. of the seed of the Holy 
Spirit?. 

John appears to express the automatic nature of spiritual 
growth in the Dialogue where Jesus says to Nicodemus “ That 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit,’’ and then, ‘The Spirit 
breatheth where it listeth®.”” If there is an allusion to “wind” 
as well as to “Spirit,” that makes it all the more certain that 
the expression implies a spontaneous influence uncontrolled by 
man, the influence of Nature acting ‘‘of herself,’ that is, 
automatically. We cannot add, in the same definite way, 
that the Johannine passage also implies man’s ignorance of 
the nature of the spiritual growth. For the words ‘‘ Thou 
knowest not whence it cometh and whither it goeth*” may 
possibly be intended to apply to the special ignorance of the 
Pharisee, Nicodemus. But still the impression left on us by 
the Fourth Evangelist is that he felt a valuable truth to be 
contained in the Marcan ‘“‘he knoweth not how,” namely, 
that every human teacher, every sower of the seed of truth, 


1 Comp. Jn iv. 38 ‘‘others have laboured and ye have entered 
into their labours.” 

* Comp. Eccles. xi. 5—6 “ As thou knowest not what is the way 
of the wind (or, spirit), [nor] how the bones [do grow] in the womb 
of her that is with child; even so thou knowest not the work of God 
who doeth all. In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not which shall prosper, 
whether this or that.” 

On this, Gen. r. (on Gen. xxv. 1, Wii. p. 290) says “ R. Akiba said 
‘Hast thou made disciples in thy youth, make them also in thine 
old age, since thou knowest not in which of them thy teaching will 
endure’....’”’ It is added that twelve thousand of his earliest disciples 
died at one time, but at the last there were seven, some of the most 
famous of all the Rabbis (rep. ad Joc. on Eccles. xi. 5—6, somewhat 
differently). 

3 Jn iii. 6, 8. 4 Jn iii. 8. 
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has to sow and then wait—waiting in ignorance of the exact 
nature of the spiritual agencies that bring the seed to perfection. 
Those teachers especially need this warning who are proud of 
their teaching. Jesus addresses it to a teacher of the Pharisees 
to whom He says, “Art thou the teacher of Israel and knowest 
thou not these things!?” But the same warning was needed 
by Christian Pharisees later on’, and is needed still. 


“Less than all the seeds,” and “greater than all the 
herbs,” in Mark and Matthew* 


Luke omits these two phrases. The omission of the former 
is explicable because the mustard-seed is not ‘‘less than all the 
seeds’’; the omission of the latter may be similarly explicable 
in a writer like Luke, who would not care to commit himself 


§ 9. 


1 Jn iii. 10. 

* Acts xv. 5 “But there rose up certain of the sect of the Phari- 
sees...."" They wished to exclude uncircumcised converts. Peter 
reminds them of God’s action (1b. 8) “giving them the Holy Spirit 
even as he did unto us.” 


3 Mk py. were Mt. xiii. 31—2 Lk. xiii. 18—19 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(30) And he said, (31) Another par- (18) He _ said 


How shall we liken 
the kingdom of God? 
or in what parable 
shall we set it forth? 

(31) It is like 
(iit. As unto) a grain 
of mustard seed, 
which, when it is 
sown upon the earth, 
though it be less than 
all the seeds that are 
upon the earth, 

(32) Yet when it 
is sown, groweth up, 
and becometh greater 
than all the herbs, 
and putteth out great 
peatitine so that 
the birds of the 
heaven can _ lodge 
under the shadow 
thereof. 


able set he before 
them, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven 
is hke unto a grain 
of mustard seed, 
which a man took, 


and sowed in his 
field: 
(32) Which in- 


deed is less than all 
seeds; but when it 
is grown, it is greater 
than the herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the 
heaven come and 
lodge in the branches 
thereof. 
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therefore, Unto what 
is the kingdom of 
God like ? and where- 
unto shall I liken it? 
(19) It is like 
unto a grain of mus- 
tard seed, which a 
man took, and cast 
into his own garden ; 
and it grew, and 
became a tree; and 
the birds of the 
heaven lodged in the 
branches thereof. 
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to the assertion that no ‘‘herb” grew to a greater height than 
that of the mustard. Elsewhere, in Matthew, Jesus speaks of 
the effectiveness of “fasth as a grain of mustard-seed.”" This 
is explained by Origen (obscurely followed by Jerome) as 
meaning, not “little faith,” but ‘‘all faith”—called “little” 
by men of the world, though spiritually great’. But Clement 
of Alexandria and Macarius explain it (entirely or partially) 
as referring to the biting and purifying nature of mustard*. 
. The Naassenes and Simon Magus are said to have applied 
“grain of mustard-seed” to a doctrine of generation ‘‘from an 
indivisible point,” from which they drew fanciful and sometimes 
vicious inferences*. These facts lead us to ask whether John 
anywhere intervenes by suggesting to us some truth equivalent 
to the doctrine of “the less’”’ as generating ‘‘ the greater,” here 
implied by Mark and omitted by Luke. 

If there is intervention, it is, as usual, indirect. John 
never uses the word “‘little-one,” or the adjective ‘‘little” in 
any context (except in the phrase “‘a little time”’), throughout 
his Gospel*. Of course he is obliged to speak of those whom 
Jesus called His “‘little ones.” But he does it in a way of 
his own, a way that precludes any materialistic comparison 
between “little” and “‘great.”” The Evangelist first calls them, 
in the Prologue of his Gospel, ‘‘children,’’ saying that the Logos, 
or Light, “gave authority to become God’s children” to as 
many as received Him5. Then, at the close of Christ’s life on 


1 Mt. xvii. 17—20, on which see Origen (Lomm. iii. 219) and 
Jerome. 

* Clem. Alex. 155, 643—4, 966 (where it is classified with “spark,”’ 
“pupil of the eye,’”’ and “leaven"’), Macar. iv. 17 (p. 192). 

* See Son 3364 e—f, quoting Hippol. v. 4, vi. 9 and x2, and 
illustrating from Levy ii. 1074 and 176a the Jewish use of “ mustard- 
seed,”’ ¢.g. “a mustard-seed (i.e. drop) of blood.” 

« He uses puxpdv adv. frequently—nine times, against four (yxpér 
(2), pera paxpdr (2)) in the Synoptists—but not puxpés (except (Jn vii. 
33, xii. 35) with xpdvos). 

§ Jn i. 12. 
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earth, he represents Jesus as using to the disciples something 
like what Origen calls “the language of the nursery,” saying 
(Dear) little-children, yet a little while am I with you.” 
Jesus here speaks to them in the language of a mother, as 
Paul does, to his converts, in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Later on, changing the metaphor, Jesus says to them “And ye 
now therefore have sorrow”; and He likens their present 
sorrow to that of ‘‘a woman when she is in travail,’ and their 
future joy to that of the same woman rejoicing “for the joy 
that a man is born into the world’”—meaning, apparently, 
that the “man” Christ, the risen Saviour, shall then be, as 
Paul says, “‘[fully) shaped in them*.” 

This passage detaches us from unprofitable speculations 
about the precise size and material nature of the mustard-seed, 
and concentrates our attention on the lesson to be learned from 
birth and growth. But it adds something of importance. 
In Mark, the lesson is simply the growth of the great from the 
little. But when applied to human beings does not this growth 
often imply pain? A child’s body is sometimes said to have 
“growing pains.”” And may not a child’s mind—and a man’s 
mind as long as he is spiritually an undeveloped child—have 
its corresponding spiritual “pains”? The ascent through 
pains of growth to a higher life suggests a thought of Resur- 
rection. Isaiah encourages such a suggestion when he writes 
“Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of 


1 Jn xiii. 33. Texria, to which Origen applies the term (Lomm. 
ii. 474) twoxopwrixdy, occurs almost certainly in Gal. iv. 19 renvia 
(v.r. réxva) pou obs wadw adive plyps ob poppwoby Xpwris dv ipiv, 
where the language is that of a mother, and freq. in 1 Jn ii. 1 etc. 
(always pl.). Steph. Thes. gives no instance of it earlier than 
those in N.T. Aristoph. has (Lysistr. 889) rexvidwr, but not rexvior. 
It would sound to a Greek probably more homely than “darling,” 
and more like “ dearie.”’ 

In Jn, Christ’s only mention of réxva is (viii. 39) “if ye are 
childven (réxva) of Abraham.” 

2 Jn xvi. 21—2, Gal. iv. 19. 
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ee ene 
her delivery, is in pain and crieth out in her pangs, so have we 
been in thy presence, O Lord,” and then, ‘‘ Thy dead shall live; 
my dead bodies shall arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in the dust; for thy dew is [as] the dew of herbs, and the earth 
shall cast forth the dead?.” 

In Isaiah, instead of ‘‘herbs,’’ many authorities here 
substitute ‘‘illuminations,” and LXX goes quite astray. We 
cannot therefore suppose that the Marcan Parable of the 
uprising of the mustard-seed to be the greatest of “herbs” 
originally alluded to this passage of Isaiah, and was typical of 
the Resurrection as well as of the spread of the Gospel. But 
we may feel fairly confident that the Fourth Evangelist had 
in his mind this passage of Isaiah as a type of various kinds of 
resurrection. If that was so, the poetry of the Hebrew “dew 
of herbs” might naturally be contrasted in his mind with 
prosaic Christian discussions about the mustard-seed as “‘ greater 
than the herbs.”” This would confirm him in his purpose to 
subordinate the size of the growth (from ‘“‘little” to ‘‘great’’) 
and to emphasize its regenerating mature, according to the 
words of the Psalmist “In the beauties of holiness, from the 
womb of the morning, thou hast the dew of thy youth....Thou 
art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek*.” At all 
events the fact remains that the Fourth Gospel never mentions 
Christ’s “‘little-ones,’’ but does mention “children of God,” and 
those whom Jesus Himself calls His ‘‘ [dear] little children*.”” 


1 Is. xxvi. 17—19, R.V. marg. “dew of light,”” and so Targum. 
Ibn Ezra places this interpretation before “herbs.’”” Rashi mentions 
only “herbs.’’ 

* Ps. cx. 3—4. 

* Specimens were given above (p. 30, notes 2, 3) of Jewish doctrine 
about mystical “hiding,” called “hiding in the shadow.”” It is worth 
noting that Mark describes the mustard-seed, which itself has been 
first hidden in the ground, as putting forth such branches that the 
birds of the air “find lodging under its shadow" (Mt. and Lk. “in 
its branches”’). 

Also Lk.’s substitution of (xiii. 19) “his own garden” for (Mt.) 
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§ 10. Private “expounding,” in Mark} 


Matthew omits two Marcan statements, Ist, that Jesus 
adapted His parables to the ability of His hearers, 2nd, that 
He used afterwards to explain? all things privately to His own 
disciples. Luke omits the whole. The versions of Mark vary, 
and an ancient comment on Mark says that Jesus explained 
only all those parables about which He was questioned *, 
“Expounded all things” might well seem incompatible with 
subsequent statements about the blindness of the disciples to 
some of the truths taught them by Jesus. Matthew’s parallel 


“his field’’ (Mk has “the earth’’) may have been partly due to a 
desire to shew that the seed here mentioned was not of corn but of 
something select and separate. Comp. Is. lxi. 11 “As the earth 
bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth to bud her sowing, 
so the Lord will cause to bud righteousness...’’ on which Gesen. 
283 a refers only to Lev. xi. 37, explained by Rashi from Dan. i. 12 
(comp. i. 16) “ sowings to eat,’ R.V. “pulse,’’ marg. “herbs,’’ Theod. 
“ seeds,’’ LXX édenpiev (of which Steph. Thes. gives Galen's inter- 
pretation as “any seeds from which bread is not made”’). 

1 Mk iv. 33—4 (R.V.) 


(33) And with many such 
oerabies spake (Adda) he the 
word unto them, as they were 
able to hear it: 

) And without a parable 


Mt. xiii. 34—5 (R.V.) 
(34) All these things spake 
(€&AdAnoev) Jesus in parables 
unto the multitudes; and with- 


out a parable spake (¢AdAe«) he 
nothing unto them: ) 


aa a (Adve) he not unto them: 
but privately to his own disciples 
he expounded (¢r\ve) all things. 


3) That it might be ful- 
filled which was Ep en by (or, 
through) the prophet, saying, I 
will open my mouth in bles ; 
I sal i vem things hidden from 
the foundation of the world 
(many anc. auth. omit of the 
world). 


2 By the imperfect ¢rAve, “used to explain” or “ proceeded to 
explain,’”” and by “privately,”’ an interval is implied between the 
utterance, and the explanation, of the parable. 

® Cramer, on Mk iv. 34, “Let us understand ‘expounded all 
things’ [to mean] that [He expounded] all things as many as they 
sought to understand from Him, as [for example] the parable of the 
seed and that of the tares. For the rest He left uninterpreted, 
having said to them, (Mt. xiii. 51) Have ye understood all these 
things? They said, Yea, Lord.” 
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statement that Jesus was fulfilling the words of the Psalmist, 
“TI will utter things hidden from the foundation of the world},”’ 
gives us the impression that he may mean, by “things hidden,” 
something corresponding to “‘the word” in Mark. But there 
is nothing in Matthew parallel to the Marcan “‘expounding.” 

We must return to the question, touched on above, “ When 
did Jesus ‘expound’ these parables?” Here, ancient commen- 
tators give little or no light. Origen, it is true, twice or thrice 
quotes the Marcan tradition*. But he couples his first quotation 
with a statement that Jesus appeared with a different appear- 
ance to the multitudes from that which He assumed to His 
disciples, at all events to ‘‘the eyes of their soul,’’ and, in his 
opinion, ‘‘also to the eyes of their body®.” This gives no 
indication as to the interval between the parables and the 
“expounding.” It would be compatible with the view that 
the “‘expounding,” at all events in some cases, did not take 
place till after Christ’s resurrection. 


1 Mt. xiii. 35, comp. Ps. lxxviii. 2. 

® The quotation is undoubted where he uses the Marcan ¢rAve, 
not used elsewhere in the Gospels, Cels. ii. 64, iii. 46. It is 
also probable in Cels. vi. 6 Gre péw CAaAe rdw Tov Geov Adyow rois pabnrais 
nar’ (Siav, kai pddora ev rais dvaxwpnoeoy, eipntrac: riva 3° qv & ZAcyer, ove 
avayéyparrat. 

® Cels. ii. 64’AAAG xai elwep “xar’ [iay rois idiots pabnrais érdive”’ 
ras wa, $...omep Tais dxoais foav xpeirrous...ourw Kai rais dyeor 
wavres pay ths Wuxns, ¢yd 8° ryotpa, ors cai rou ceparos. In T. and 
T. Clark’s translation, this is not printed as a quotation from Mark. 
In Lommatzsch it is printed as from Mt. xiii. 10, 11, seqq. In 
Cels. iii. 46 “xar’ Wiay yap rois dias padnrais ¢rAvev Seavra” 6 “Incovs 
—as also in Philocal. §18 (Lomm. xxv. 120)—Lomm. prints the 
words as from Mark, but T. and T. Clark’s transl. does not. Mk iv. 
34 is apparently referred to in Clement. Hom. xix. 20 (ed. Clark, “He 
explained to His disciples privately the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven”’) in connection with an alleged saying of Jesus “ Keep the 
mysteries for me and the sons of my house,” but I have found no 
other early reference except perhaps Tertull. De Praescript.§20. In 
the Index to Jerome’s Letters (transl. Fremantle) p. 468 ‘ Mark iv. 34” 
is an error for ix. 34. 
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Startling as this may be, it is certainly the conclusion to 
which John leads us—and that, in more ways than one. First, 
negatively, though he often represents Jesus as speaking in 
private to His disciples, he never represents Him as explaining 
to them in private what He had said to others in public. 
Secondly, he represents Jesus as saying ‘‘I have spoken openly 
to the world; I ever taught in synagogue, and in the temple, 
where all the Jews come together; and in secret spake I 
nothing’.”” Thirdly, he represents Jesus as having taught 
what would be called the essential “mystery” of the Christian 
religion—the doctrine of His fiesh and blood as the food of the 
world—publicly in the synagogue of Capernaum*. Fourthly, 
he calls the Parable of the Good Shepherd a “‘ proverb’’—that 
is (apparently) a dark saying, “not understood’’ by those to 
whom it was addressed*. Subsequently Jesus is represented 
as telling His disciples in effect (though they almost refuse to 
believe it) that all His past teaching has been “‘dark sayings” 
to them, and must be so till He sends the Holy Spirit or Paraclete 
to explain their meaning‘. 

Let us suppose that John is here intervening to explain the 
meaning of the Marcan tradition transmuted by Matthew and 
rejected by Luke. In that case his view would seem to be to 
this effect: ‘‘Mark is referring here to Christ’s method of 
teaching as a whole. It was not intended to hide mysteries 
from the multitudes outside the circle, or ‘house’ (as the Jews 
call it) of His disciples, and to reveal them immediately after- 
wards in that ‘ house®.’ It was the desire of Jesus to prepare all 
for the knowledge of ‘the word’ as far as possible, that is, ‘even as 


1 Jn xviii. 20, see Joh. Voc. 1604. * Jn vi. 59. 

3 Jnx.6. By “understood” John means “morally understood.” 
Every man “understands” what “a shepherd’’ means; but no 
self-absorbed man “ understands” what “the good shepherd”’ means. 
To the Pharisees (Westcott ad loc.) “ the spiritual conceptions of the 
fold, the door, the sheep, the shepherd, were all strange.” 

4 Jn xvi. 25 foll. 5 On “ house,” see Son 3460 c. 
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they were able to hear [and understand).’ But they were able to 
go but a little way, even the most zealous of the hearers, in 
understanding. As long as He was in the flesh with them, He 
did not, [and could not] speak to them without a parable. But 
afterwards in private, in the days that followed His resurrection, 
to His own [true] disciples He expounded all things'.”’ 

If all this seems to us indefinite, circuitous, and historically 
unsatisfying, perhaps the reason is that we attach more import- 
ance than the Fourth Evangelist did to believing definite 
historical statements about the words and deeds of the incarnate 
and the risen Saviour, apart from the spirit in which we believe 
them. It seems clear from the whole tenor of the Johannine 
Gospel and Epistle that the author cannot conceive of a soul 
as being really Christian unless it permanently possesses, and 
is possessed by, the quickening and instructing Spirit of the 
ever-living Christ. A book that strives to impart to its readers 
the conception of the influence of such a Life and such a Spirit 
may well be regarded by many as less definite, direct, and 
satisfying than a history (like Luke’s) that devotes itself to 
“tracing the course of all things accurately from the first®.”’ 


1 If that is the historical fact, we must suppose that Mk iv. 10 
“ quite-alone (xara povas)”’ has a special significance. In N.T. it does 
not occur elsewhere except Lk. ix. 18 ev rq elva: airdy mpocevxopevov 
cara pdvas ovyncay (Marg. ovynvrncay) air@ of pabnrai where Mk-Mt. 
mentions (Mk viii. 27, Mt. xvi. 13) “Caesarea Philippi.” Karapévas 
does not occur in Goodspeed’s Concordances except Hermas Mand. 
xi. 8 ob8é xarapdvas Aadet Lat. secrete (but ? by himself, apart from 
God's help). The Pistis Sophia, after much discourse (1—4) about 
the “mystery” that is “the head of all things’’ and “surrounds 
(or, explores) the universe,’’ says (4) “the disciples were sitting by 
themselves on the mount of Olives” and Jesus “sat at a little distance 
from them (sedit remotus ab iis paululum”’ (rep. 5). Presently He 
comes to them and says (9) “From this day I will speak with you 
openly (¢v mrappncig) from the beginning of the truth even to the end 
thereof, and I will speak with you face to face without parable.”’ 
Comp. Acts i. 6—12 which describes the disciples as questioning 
Jesus on the Mount of Olives. 

2 Lk. i. 3. 
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But if we are wise we shall accept the Fourth Gospel as whole- 
somely supplementing the Third. And we may do well to ask 
ourselves whether this “unsatisfying” writer might not say to 
us “The Church is in danger of being too easily satisfied by 
books. I would have my readers rise from their reading 
unsatisfied, and desiring something that can be given them by 
no book, but only by the Saviour Himself}.” 


§ 11. “The word,” in the Fourth Gospel as a whole 


Reviewing the preceding sections we find much to justify 
the conclusion that John’s interventions in favour of Mark— 
as in the phrases ‘“‘he knoweth not how,” and “hidden that it 
may be revealed,” and “to you is given the mystery” —are 
part of a general attempt to shew that the divine Logos, or 
Word, is to be distinguished not only from the mere intellectual 
Logos that would be connected by Greeks with “logic,” but 
also from Scripture on the one side and Voice on the other?, 
and that it is to be regarded as “sown,” or incarnate in 
humanity, in order to produce Love, the Love of the Son of 
Man. In Christ’s first mention of the Logos we have seen 
reason for supposing that this mystery is suggested: ‘‘ Herein 
is the Word of Truth (or, the Word ideally true) that one 
soweth and another reapeth,” that is to say, God “sows” His 
Word and man reaps salvation*. 


2 Comp. Jn xxi. 25. 

* Comp. Papias, in Euseb. iii. 39. 4, on the importance he attached 
to “what comes from living voice,’’ ra wapa (eons heris as com- 
pared with ra éx ra» BSriwr. He does not mention Scripture. 
On the other hand, Irenaeus iii. 2. 1 describes heretics as objecting 
to N.T. taken by itself, on the ground that “it was not delivered 
by [written] letters but through living voice (per vivam vocem).” 
John (xxi. 25) speaks of “books” as an inadequate representation of 
Christ’s actions. He also represents the Baptist as saying (i. 23) 
“J am [but] the voice of one crying...,” that is, in effect, “1 am only 
a voice, not the Word.” 

3 See § 6 above. 
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In the expression of this doctrine, and more particularly in 
the marked distinction between “real” and “true” (aléthinos 
and aléthés), John may have been influenced by Greek philo- 
sophy. Epictetus ascribes to the Jogos a cleansing power. The 
Gods, he says, are “clean by nature,” and men, so far as they draw 
nigh to the Gods in accordance with the Jogos, grasp that which 
is clean and that which is cleansing (or, cleanly). ‘‘But since 
it is impossible that their substance should be entirely clean, 
being blended of such matter (Aylé) [as is inherent in it], the 
logos, received from [the Gods by men] attempts to make this 
(substance] cleanly as far as possible.” No doubt Epictetus 
implied that there is to be in this ‘‘cleansing” some infusion 
of love, good will, and respect for one’s fellow creatures. But 
he does not say so here; and it is significant that in the whole 
of the Dissertations the word “good-will” occurs only inci- 
dentally 3. 

The Fourth Evangelist also represents the Jogos as “‘cleans- 
ing.” But in how different a form! And with an appeal to 
motives how different! He represents Jesus, on the last night 
of His intercourse with His disciples, as washing their feet like 
a servant, and as saying to them, some time afterwards, 
‘Already are ye clean because of the logos that I have spoken 


1 Epict. iv. 11. 3—4 éwel yap éxeivos dice xabapoi cai dxnparos, 
ép’ scov nyyixacw avrois of dvOpoma xara rév Adyor, éxi rovovToy Kal row 
KaBapov cai rod xabapiov cioly avOexrixoi. drei 3° dunyavoy Thy obciay abray 
mavrdragwy eivas xabapav éx roravrns TAns Kexpapévyy, 6 Adyos wapadnpbets 
eis rd evdexdpevoy ravrny xabapiov droredeiv metparas. 

* The only mention of e«dyoa is in iv. 1. 22 “he asks for a sword, 
and is angry with the man who, out of good will, refuses it.”” But 
it occurs also in the Fragments ed. Schenkel, pp. 472, 480. Aia 
occurs more frequently, and there is a passionate detestation (ii. 4. 3) 
of the selfish licentiousness that destroys neighbourhood, friendship 
and citizenship; but the treatise on dia shews that the philoso- 
pher’s main thought is of that which is (ii. 22. 20) “ profitable 
{cvvoica)’’ to himself, that is to his true Self, the Man within him 
(as opposed to the Beast). 
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to you; abide in me, and I too in you'.” Herein Jesus is 
referring to what He had said immediately after the washing, 
“Ye are clean, but not all*”—“ not all,” because Judas had not 
“received the logos” into himself. As soon as Judas goes out 
of the chamber, Jesus promulgates the New Commandment: 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another?.” 

Few, very few, are he commandments or precepts that 
Jesus gives to His disciples in the Fourth Gospel. In Matthew 
and Luke they abound. In Mark they are perhaps not more 
than a dozen. But in John the precepts of Jesus to the 
Disciples, up to the night of the Last Discourse, are not more 
than three: (1) “Lift up your eyes,” (2) “Make the people sit 
down,” (3) ““Gather up the fragments‘.’”’ It is perhaps not an 
accident that the Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as giving to 
the Twelve, up to the time of the Washing of the Feet, no pre- 
cepts at all except such as concerned them, either (1) as reapers 
of the spiritual harvest, or (2) as preparers of the people for 
the reception of the spiritual bread, or (3) as recipients (in full 
measure) of bread for themselves in return for the bread given 
to others. 


1 Jn xv. 3—4. 2 Jn xiii. 10. 

3 Jn xiii. 34. 

4 Jn iv. 35, vi. 10,12. Some might add, as being at all events 
an imperative, Jn xii. 7 4ges. But this is in the singular; and the | 
context, mentioning Judas by name, suggests that Judas is ad- 
dressed. The above remarks refer to precepts addressed to more 
disciples than one. 
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THE STILLING OF THE STORM 
(Mark iv. 35—41] 


§1. Why does John omst this ? 


WE now come to a point where criticism, if it is to be 
practised at all, will have to include minute verbal analysis, a 
close study of words and minute phrases, as well as an attempt 
to re-imagine (as it were) the mingled reminiscences and 
imaginations of the Galilaean fishermen who formed an 
important part in the circle of Christ’s disciples, and who, 
after His resurrection, sang songs of praise and adoration to 
their Lord in heaven while waiting day by day till He should 
return to them on earth. 

An instance of such minute verbal analysis was given in a 
previous volume where it was shewn! that a single Greek word 
used by Luke pointed to early divergent interpretations of 
one of what we might call the Gennesaret-traditions. Luke 
represented Peter in a fishing-boat as “‘ making signs” to his 
partners in another fishing-boat to come and help him, in con- 
sequence of a miraculous draught of fishes so vast that the 
boats were “beginning to sink?.”’ It was shewn that the Greek 
word kateneusa used by Luke did not elsewhere mean “made 
signs”’ (though it might mean ‘‘ made a sign of assent”) but that 


1 Proclamation pp. 91—7. 

* Lk. v. 7 bore Bubi{erOa: aird. BvOi{oua does not occur in canon. 
LXX. Goodspeed gives it only in Clem. Rom. Cor. §51 of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea. Bv6os in canon. LXX refers almost 
always to the Red Sea, or metaph. to the “sinking” or “drowning” 
of the soul. Bvéi{w, in N.T. elsewhere, occurs only in 1 Tim. vi. 9 
of spiritual “drowning.” 
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it did sometimes mean “ swam to [shore!.”” Now John does, in 
effect, describe Peter as swimming to shore, toward Jesus, 
from a fishing-boat on Gennesaret, after Christ’s resurrection. 
Hence it was inferred that John regarded Luke as having 
misinterpreted and placed before the Resurrection an event 
that he should have placed after it. 

These facts, though discussed under the Calling of the 
Fishermen, will demand some attention later on when we are 
confronted with the question why, and with what differences, 
John describes the Walking on the Sea, which Mark and 
Matthew insert but which Luke omits. For we must there note 
that in that description Matthew inserts an account of Peter's 
coming to Jesus across the sea and “‘beginning to be drowned}.” 
This John omits, presumably regarding it, like Luke’s version, 
as erroneous and antedated. 

The object of these remarks is to bespeak more than usual 
patience for the study of some details in the Stilling of the 
Storm, on the ground that, in such a narrative, even a single 
word or phrase may have a meaning not visible on the surface 
and not fully intelligible till we perceive that it refers to a 
post-resurrectional period. 

It will be convenient to dwell separately on the traditions 
peculiar to Mark in the parallel texts as given below. Putting 
aside unimportant verbal differences, and also the exorcistic 
address to the sea (‘Be silent, be thou muzzled”) which is 
alien from the Fourth Gospel*, we find the following three: 


1 Mt. xiv. 30 dpfdpevos xararovri{erGas (not elsewhere in N.T. 
except Mt. xviii. 6 implying condemnation). In LXX, once of the 
Red Sea, elsewhere always metaphorical. 

2 Mk iv. 39 Zura, wehipwooo. Comp. Mk i. 25, Lk. iv. 35, where 
“Be thou muzzled” is used exorcistically. John, later on, speaks 
of “a great wind that blew,” vi. 18 7 re Oddaoca artpov peyddov 
svéovros Supyeipero (as AX etc.). “Great wind” (of which three 
instances are mentioned in Lev. r. on Lev. xiii. 2) suggests God as 
the Sender in the case of Jonah (i. 4). The other instances are Job 
i. 19 (‘‘there came a great wind’’) where Satan is apparently 
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a 
(x) ‘they take him [#.e. Jesus], as he was, in the boat,” (2) “and 
other boats were with him,” (3) “‘he was in the stern on the 


cushion?.”’ 


permitted to send it, and 1 K. xix. 11 where the Lord apparently 
sends it, but “the Lord was not in the wind.” 


1 Mk iv. 35—41 
(R.V.) 

(35) And on that 
day, when even was 
come, he saith unto 
them, Let us go over 
unto the other side. 

(36) And leaving 
the multitude, they 
take him with them, 
even as he was, in 
the boat. And other 
boats were with him. 

(37) And _ there 

ariseth a great storm 
of wind, and the 
waves beat into the 
boat, insomuch that 
the boat was now 
filling. 
(38) And he him- 
self was in the stern, 
asleep on the cush- 
ion: andi they 
awake him, and say 
unto him, Master (or, 
Teacher) (&d8dcxade), 
carest thou not that 
we perish ? 

39) And he 
awoke, and rebuked 
the wind, and said 
unto the sea, Peace, 
be still. Andthewind 
ceased, and there was 
a great calm. 

(40) And he said 
unto them, Why are 
ye fearful? have ye 
not yet faith? 

(41) And _ they 
feared exceedingly, 
and said one to 
another, Who then 
is this, that even the 
wind and the sea 
obey him? 


Mt. viii. 18, 23—7 
(R.V.) 


(18) Now when 
Jesus saw great mul- 
titudes about him, 
he gave command- 
ment to de unto 
the other side. 

(23) And when 
he was entered into 
a boat, his disciples 
followed him. 

(24) And behold, 
there arose a great 
tempest in the sea, 
insomuch that the 
boat was covered 
with the waves: but 
he was corel 

(25) And they 
came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, 
Save, Lord, we perish, 

(26) An he 
saith unto them, 
Why are ye fearful, 
O ye of little faith? 
Then he arose, and 
rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and 
there was a great 


m. 
(27) And the men 
marvelled, saying, 
What manner of 
man is this, that even 
the winds and the 
sea obey him? 


Lk. viii. 22—5 
(R.V.) 


(22) Now it 
came to pass on one 
of those days, that 
he entered into a 
boat, himself and his 
disciples ; and hesaid 
unto them, Let us go 
over unto the other 
side of the lake: and 
they launched forth. 

(23) But as they 
sailed he fell asleep: 
and there came down 
a storm of wind on 
the lake; and the 
were filling [with 
water], and were in 


jeopardy. 

(24) And _ they 
came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, 
Master, master, (ém- 


ordra), we _ perish. 
And he _ awoke, 
and rebuked the 


wind, and the ragin 
of the water: an 
they ceased, and 
there was a calm. 
(25) And he said 
unto them, Where is 


an faith? And 
ng afraid they 
marvelled, saying 


one to another, Who 
then is this, that he 
commandeth even 
the winds and the 
water, and they obey 
him ? 
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§2. (R.V.) “They take him with them, even as he was, 

in the boat,” in Mark} 

No explanation of “even as he was” is alleged from any 
early commentator. Euthymius paraphrases it, ‘‘as He was 
sitting in the boat.” This is said to mean that Jesus was 
“already on board—a point which Matthew and Luke overlook 
—and He now put to sea without going ashore to make prepara- 
tions*.” But (1) there is no other instance in which the disciples 
are said to “take” Jesus “with them” in this literal sense; 
(2) the divergences of Matthew and Luke indicate that they 
dissented from the Marcan tradition; (3) the Diatessaron omits 
the Marcan clause, though inserting the Marcan words that 
precede and that follow; (4) an ancient commentator on Mark 
reads ‘‘ He took them with Aim,” and explains why He did it, 
namely, that He might “make them witnesses” of the miracle 
that was to follow®. 

The precise meaning of the Marcan word is “take, or receive, 
from.” Applied to things, it is often used of “receiving [tradstion] 
from” a teacher. Applied to persons, it may mean “receiving 
(children) from [parents]”’ with a view to instruction, but it 
also means, generally, “taking charge of,” “taking into one’s 
own circle,” “taking as a companton‘.”” In LXX it is used 
of Abraham, Laban, Joseph etc. “taking, from [one place to 
another),”’ servants, or friends, to accompany them on some 
journey or business’. In the Synoptic Gospels, it is frequently 


1 Mk iv. 36 wapakapPdvovow airdy os hy dv rp tHoig. 

2 So Prof. Swete quoting Euthymius, and adding “In the Gospels 
the word is commonly used of the Lord ‘taking’ the Twelve, e.g. 
ix. 2, X. 32, Xiv. 33, cf. Jo. xiv. 3; but here the disciples, as owners 
and navigators of the boat, ‘take’ Him with them.” 

3 Cramer ad loc. He uses first f\afe and then wapéAafe, thus: 
robs piv oty pabnras ps6” davrot ThaBer... rapédhaBe 4 ob pdrny obd¢ elas, 
DQ’ Sore woujoas Geards rou péddovros treo Gar Gavparos.... 

* See Steph. Thes. wa, iy. 

5 See LXX Oxf. Concordance, wapadapPdve. 
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used of Jesus taking all, or some, of the Twelve apart, as 
companions. But it is never thus used by John. His three 
instances of it are (1) (narrative) “He [s.e. the Logos] came 
unto his own and his own received him not,” (2) (Jesus to the 
disciples) ‘If I go and prepare a place for you, I come again 
and will receive you unto myself,” (3) (narrative) ‘‘Then there- 
fore he [s.e. Pilate] delivered him unto them [s.e. the Jews] to 
be crucified. They therefore received Jesus}.” 

As to this last, it is worth noting that the only Synoptic 
instances of “receiving Jesus” are in Matthew's accounts of 
the Temptation and the Passion. In the former, there is some 
obscurity since the devil is twice described as “‘receiving’”’ 
Jesus*. Origen, in a comment on Satan and the “delivering 
up,” or paradosis, of Jesus, after saying that the Father 
‘delivered up the Son, as in the case of Job, to the opposing 
powers,” says that “it was to the destruction of their own 
kingdom and dominion, contrary to their expectation, that they 
received the Son from the Father*.” In the account of the 
Passion Matthew says ‘‘Then the soldiers of the governor 
received Jesus [from Pilate and took him] into the praetorium‘.”’ 
It is perhaps not without a touch of Johannine irony that 
John begins his Gospel by saying that when the incarnate Logos 
came to “his own’’—+.e. to the Jews—from God, ‘‘his own 
received him not,” but when He was delivered to them by Pilate, 
then ‘‘they received him.” 


1 Jn i. 11, xiv. 3, xix. 16—17. 

* Mt. iv. 5 R.V. “ Taketh (apaXapSdve) him into the holy city,”’ 
A.V. “taketh him up,” rep. ib. 8. Luke avoids the difficult word, 
having dvdyay and dyev. Origen (Lomm. xxi. 511, rep. xxv. 21) 
uses dvafSdfovros, perhaps blending (see context) Luke and Matthew. 

* Origen Comm. Maitth. xiii. 8, 9 eis xardAvow ris i8ias Bacieias 
kal dpxns mapa mpocdoxiay wapadaBdvres dwd rou warpis rév vidy. 

4 Mt. xxvii. 27 rore of arpariirat rob ipyepdvos, mapadaBdrres roy 
"Incoiv eis rb xpatr@pwr.... The other Synoptists do not use the word 
in describing the Passion. See Joh. Gr. 2570d quoting Evang. Petr. §1 
cal rére xehever ‘Hpddns 6 Baoreds rup[adnu]POqvas rov Kuptor. 
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The Pauline Epistles say (1) “As therefore ye received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, [so] walk in him,"’ (2) “ Having received from 
us the word of hearing [s.e. the word of the Gospel] {which is 
the word] of God, ye welcomed [it] not [as the] word of men, 
but—even as it truly is—{the] word of God, which also inwardly- 
worketh in you that believe,” (3) (in a passage where ‘‘learn 
Christ” means in effect ‘receive Christ’) “ Ye did not so learn 
Christ, if so be that ye have heard him, and were taught in him, 
even as truth is in Jesus’.”” All these imply that we are, in 
some spiritual sense, to “receive Jesus as He is,’’ not merely to 
receive words about Jesus. The phrase “as He ts” may be 
illustrated from the Johannine Epistle, which uses it of the 
ultimate revelation for which men may hope: ‘“ We know that, 
if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him even as he is*.” 

In the Walking on the Sea, it is said by John alone, “ They 
therefore desired to take (or, receive) him into the boat?.’’ 
John here uses the uncompounded form “take” (not “‘take- 
from’’). No doubt there is a difference between the two, as 
may be seen from his Prologue, where he uses the compounded 
along with the uncompounded form, thus: ‘‘He [i.e. the 
Logos, or the Son} came unto his own, and his own did not 
receive him from [the Father]; but, as many as recesved him, 
to them gave he authority to become children of God‘.” In 
the Prologue, the meaning perhaps is that, ‘‘ when the Son of 
God came to His own family, none received Him [fitly as coming] 
from [the Father], but some recetved Him [though imperfectly]®.” 
So here, on the hypothesis that the Johannine clause (‘they 
desired to receive him into the boat”) is to be taken 


1 Coloss. ii. 6, 1 Thess. ii. 13, Eph. iv. 20, 21. 
2 1 Jniii. 2 cabes dorw. 
% Jn vi. 21 FOedov oby daBeiy adrdy els Td Whoior. 
4 Jni. 11—12 wapédafov.. . 2AaBov. 
5 Quoted from Joh. Gr. 2570, where see the difference between 
AapBdre and wapadapSdve, illustrated from Epictetus. 
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metaphorically, we may suppose that some clause of this kind 
in the original tradition referred to the spiritual “reception” of 
Jesus after the Resurrection, when He returned to them across 
the waters of Sheol, and when they recognised that He was no 
“‘phantasm” or “‘bodiless spirit” or “demon,” but their true 
Lord, so that they “‘received Him as He was,’’—though (even 
now) imperfectly, because the Holy Spirit had not yet 
descended?. 

Of course to modern readers all this seems extremely 
fanciful. But we should put ourselves in the position of the 
Galilaean fishermen during that night of despair when their 
Master—as they afterwards believed and as the Christian 
Creeds teach us still to believe—actually passed across the Sea 
of Death in order to ‘‘preach to the spirits in prison.” Then 
we ought to attempt to realise something of the nature of those 
songs which Paul and Silas sang in the dungeon of Philippi and 
which Christians must have sung from the beginning of the 
Gospel that they preached in His name. Thus, and only thus, 
shall we be prepared to do justice to the supposition that these 
narratives of what happened on the Sea of Galilee are described 
in language originally used in Songs of Resurrection. 


1 “ Phantasm,” in N.T., occurs only in Mk vi. 49, Mt. xiv. 26 
(the Walking on the Sea) where SS has “devi/,’’ and in Lk. xxiv. 
37 (D) (the Resurrection) “they thought they saw a spirtt (wvetpa) 
(D dvracya).’’ Ignatius has (Smyrn. § 3) “For I know that also 
after the resurrection...when He came to Peter and his friends 
[4it. to those around Peter], He said to them, Take (or, receive) 
(AdSere), handle me, and see (ere) that I am not a bodiless demon 
(3atpéor dodparov).’’ Lk. xxiv. 37—8 adds that the disciples were 
“terrified and full-of-feay ({ug@o8u)"’ and that Jesus said to them 
“Why are ye troubled (rerapayptvos)?" Comp. py ofeicbe in 
Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27, Jn vi. 20 and érapdéy@noawy in Mk vi. 50, 
Mt. xiv. 26 (Jn vi. 19 époSndnoav). The Johannine account of the 
Resurrection makes no mention of “fear’’ except in Jn xx. 19 “the 
doors being shut where the disciples were for fear of the Jews, there 
came Jesus and stood in the midst....’’ 
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It is not proof, but only supposition—supposition, how- 
ever, derived from many lines of evidence pointing to one 
conclusion. It must be reserved for later occasions—when we 
come to discuss the Walking on the Sea and the Resurrection 
—to collect in detail the evidence for the hypothesis that the 
Resurrection is the historical fact, on which are based the two 
earlier narratives of Mark-Matthew (one omitted by John and 
one by Luke) which are of the nature of poetry. The phrase . 
“of the nature of poetry” (not “poetry”) is intended to leave 
us free to believe that there may have been some actual scenes 
of storm on Lake Gennesaret, which, after Christ’s resur- 
rection, were recorded in Galilaean poetry as being typical of 
that which came to pass later on when Christ “fell asleep!.”” 
If the hypothesis had not been stated here, the reader might 
have complained that, in dealing with the phrase “‘they took 
him with them even as he was,’’ we had passed over an 
instance of the failure of the rule of Johannine Intervention. 
We maintain on the contrary that it will be found to be an 
instance not of failure, but of fulfilment, if the reader will keep 
his mind open for the evidence as a whole. 


1 Compare Origen Cant. Hom. ii. 9 (Lomm. xiv. 272—3) “To 
this day in the faithless, and in those of doubtful heart, the divine 
Word sleeps...sleeps in those who are tossed by storm-waves.... 
Straightway comes a calm when He awakes (eo vigilante). Straight- 
way all the mighty masses of waters become still; all the opposing 
spirits (or, winds) (spiritibus) are rebuked; the rage of the waves is 
silent. While He sleeps, there is storm, death, and despair.” 
Origen also expressly accepts the narrative in its literal sense as well 
as spiritually (Lomm. v. 269—70): “Although at all times, when 
He is awakened (excitatur) by disciples, He restrains the whirlwinds 
or storm-blasts of the Church, yet it is certain that also at the time 
the events recorded in the history actually took place (tamen certum 
est etiam tunc gesta esse ea quae per historiam referuntur).” 

Origen’s words are capable of a partial illustration from a poetical 
conception of the Saviour’s Descent into Sheol. When Jesus fell 
asleep on earth, the opposing spirits raged in exultation. When He 
passed into Sheol and led captivity captive, they were rebuked and 
became silent. 
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§ 3. ‘And other boats were with him,” in Mark* 


The text in Mark-varies. Several MSS or versions insert 
“many” and omit “other®”; or insert “but” as well as 
‘‘and®”: or omit “ boats,” or substitute “‘little boats*”’; or have 
“with them” for ‘“‘with him5.’’ Codex D, instead of plota, 
“boats,” has, apparently under an erasure, a feminine form 
_ plotai, non-existent in Greek*. It is possible to explain the varia- 
tions as to “other” and “‘but” from a passage about “boats” 
in John where Nonnus and Chrysostom take the Greek to mean 
“ other boats,”’ but R.V. and W.H. take it as “but boats?.” The 
Greek, in ancient MSS which are unaccented, may mean either 
*‘ other”’ or “‘ but,’”’ so that the Greek MSS are of no interpretatory 
value on this point. 

This Johannine passage has an obvious bearing on our 


1 Mk iv. 36 xai DAa wdoia Fy per’ abrov, om. in parall. Mt.-Lk. 

* Confusion has arisen owing to the ambiguity of a\Aa meaning 
(1) ‘Sbut’’? (adversative), (2) “other.’’ Those who took it to mean 
“other” might add é meaning “but” (supplementary). See 
below. Codex b inserts “simul’’ as well as “multae’’: “et multae 
naves simul erant cum illo,’’ codex e (““many persons”’) has “et 
simul multt erant cum eo.” 

® See Swete ad loc. 

4 See Swete as to “little boats (mAodpia),’’ but add that codex e 
has “many [persons],’’ and that codex 6 has, first, “navicula”’ (“in 
the Jitile-boat’’), and then “naves’”’ (“many boats’’). 

5 So Syr. in Walton “naviculae autem aliae cum eis erant.”’ 

* Mk iv. 36 cas adr de Ac wodAat noav, consistently making 
the adj. ddos feminine pl. and the verb jeay pl. instead of singular. 

7 Jn vi. 23 (W.H.) dAAd }Abey wdoia. Probably the harshness 
of “other boats came’’—without “ but’’ or “and” to introduce the 
clause—has induced W.H. to accent adda as “but.’’ This harshness 
(doubtless) explains why many authorities insert 3é. Alford reads 
Gra [8] fAOev wrordpea. Blass rewrites the text as éyéBnoav els 
mrodpia éwedOdrra éx TiBepiados. But if that had been the original, 
why should scribes have altered a sentence so simple and easy? 
The chaotic condition of the text in Jn vi. 23 (for which see Blass 
ad loc.) is best explained as an attempt of John to clarify an old 
Marcan tradition about adda mora. 
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Marcan tradition about “other boats.” And if alla, “but,” 
were placed before the Greek ploia, it might be read as 
al’aploia. Now aploia means “weather not fit for sailing.” 
That might seem appropriate in Mark: ‘‘Jesus was already 
in the boat, desirous to depart, but the weather was not fi for 
sasling.’’ Moreover the word afloia had a kind of literary 
history which would make it specially appropriate at the outset 
of a narrative that was to suggest to Christians a thought of 
their Lord as being in the circumstances of Jonah, yet rising 
superior to them. For aplota in Herodotus, Zschylus, and 
Euripides, means unfavourable winds sent by the Gods and 
propitsated by human sacrifice!. It was known to all the world 
that the Greek fleet sailing for Troy had been detained at 
Aulis till Iphigenia had been offered up as a sacrifice to Artemis. 
It was also known to all Jews that Jonah had been, in a manner 
different but somewhat similar, cast into the deep at his own 
Tequest, for the sake of the safety of his companions. 

The word is not alleged to occur in later Greek*?. We 
should therefore note the use of it in the Dissertations of 
Epictetus, where he says that, instead of concentrating ourselves 
on one thing alone—namely, our mind—we foolishly attach 
ourselves to external things: ‘For this cause, if there be foul- 
weather (aploia) we sit, distracted, and peering constantly 
‘What wind is it?’ we say, ‘Boreas? What do we want with 
Boreas? When will Zephyrus blow?’” The philosopher 
replies to the distracted man ‘‘ When Zephyrus pleases, my good 


1 See dwdoa in Herod. ii. 119 (pl.) and Aesch. Ag. 150 (Dindorf) 
(pl.); also sing. in Aesch. Ag. 188, Eurip. Iph. Aul. 88, Iph. Taur. 
15. Plutarch Mor. 8578 is quoting Herodotus, though loosely. In 
all these cases, human sacrifice is the result, resorted to in order to 
terminate dw\oa. 

2 It is not in the Concordances to Aristophanes, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, nor in the Index to Lucian, nor in the Indices to 
Berlin Urkunde and Egypt Expl. Papyri (Sept. 1915). In Plutarch 
it occurs merely as part of a free quotation from Herodotus. 
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friend, or when Eolus pleases. For the Gods did not make you 
steward of the winds, but #olus}.” 

Whatever may be the explanation of the variations in the 
MSS they indicate that the phrase caused difficulty in early 
times; and the Johannine clause and its variations, when 
compared with the Marcan clause and its variations, appear 
to constitute an instance of Johannine Intervention. This 
increases the probability that as to the Marcan clause in the 
context, discussed in the last section (“they took, or, received, 
him”), John has again intervened; for an intervention that is 
only slightly probable as to a particular text becomes more 
probable if we can shew that the writer intervened as to the 
context®, 


§ 4. “On the cushion,” in Mark* 


No satisfactory evidence has been hitherto produced that 
“‘ the cushion,” in a literal sense, was ‘‘a regular part of the boat’s 


1 Epict. i..1. 16. “Awdoa occurs nowhere else in Epictetus. 
The text varies. Might Epictetus here be jibing against the Christian 
representation of Jesus as olus and reproducing some version of 
the tradition about a\AawAaa? Or might the scribe of D be influenced 
by traditions about the dio that befell Jonah? 

® Whatever uncertainty may attend the explanation of this 
Johannine parenthesis about AAAATTAOIA, one conclusion is fairly 
certain, that it does not proceed from the Evangelist’s invention. 
And this is important because of the great number of Johannine 
parentheses (see Joh. Gr. Index “ Paventhesis’’), Some of these 
suggest, at first sight, that the Gospel has been “worked over"’ by 
an editor, with doctrinal bias, who has not always taken the trouble 
to fill the gaps between the evangelic text and the editorial inter- 
polations. But the clause under consideration, when studied along 
with Mark, does not favour the hypothesis of an editor adding 
anything of his own invention. It rather favours the hypothesis of 
an evangelist or sub-evangelist, inserting an ancient explanation, 
for which he did not consider himself responsible. 

* Mk iv. 38 ev rp wpipvpn emi rd wpoccepddraoy cabeitor. D omits 
76. Instead of “puppe (stern),” codex e has “priora,” apparently 
for “prora,” followed by “super pulvinum dormiens.’”’ An ancient 
commentary says “ Mark has also told us how He slept, namely, that 
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equipment?.” Codex Bezae alters ‘“‘the cushion” into “a 
cushton.”’ But how came “the” into the Greek text? And 
why do the parallel Matthew and Luke avoid the word altogether 
instead of adopting this simple alteration? These questions 
call for an answer, and at the same time, although John omits 
the whole of this narrative, we are bound to ask, in accordance 
with our rule, whether he has anything that bears on the Marcan 
word. 

In the first place we must note that the Greek for “cushion” 
is literally “‘head-rest,” or “‘pillow,”’ and that it is only occa- 
sionally and irregularly used for a rower’s cushion. In the 
next place, the Syriac Thesaurus has a form of the word “‘ pillow” 
not only in Mark but also in John, “She saw two angels in 
white sitting, one at the pillow, and one at the feet, where the 
body of Jesus had been put*.” Then, looking into the 
Scriptural Hebrew that corresponds to the Syriac “pillow,” 


it was ¢y spoccepadaig, plainly shewing His simplicity (4rv¢ov).”’ 
I do not understand the force of év, if it is deliberately substituted 
for ¢wi. 

1 Concerning the rpocxepadawrv, Theophylact (writing about a.p. 
1071) says éviuwdy 84 rdvres fy rovre. But it is not shewn by com- 
petent evidence that in boats on the Sea of Galilee or elsewhere 
there existed a structure of this kind that was called “the head-rest,’’ 
13 wpooxepdAawy. On the other hand Steph. Thes. illustrates the use 
of spooxepddauw for ienpécwyr (“ rower’s cushion”) and quotes Lysias 
P- 121, 36 spocxepdraa els riv radn» as shewing that the word was 
applied to a part of funeral clothing. The evidence of Macgregor 
(Rob Roy om the Jordan, 4th ed. p. 321) begs the question (“evi- 
dently a regular part of the boat’s equipment, from the use of the 
definite article’”’) and is of no value. 

2 Jn xx. 12. So Walton. Thes. Syr. 293 has “cervical” here and 
in Gen. xxxviii. (error for xxviii.) 11, 18, 1 S. xix. 13, xxvi. 12, etc., 
and adds that in the place of the sing. (which is non-existent) there 
is used in Mk iv. 38 a shortened form with a prefix. Castell 173 
renders the Chaldaic in O.T. and the Syr. in Jn xx. 12 by “cervical.” 
SS for Mk is wanting; for Jn it is rendered (Burk.) “one at the head 
of the place” —Walton, “unum 4 cervicali’’—“‘that Jesus had been 
lying in and one at the feet.” 
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we see that it is a plural noun meaning “place at the head” 
or “‘head-place,”’ but it is rendered by A.V. “pillows” in Genesis, 
and “bolster” in Samuel, and by A.V. marg. and R.V. “head- 
tives” in Jeremiah!. This indicates that a word rendered in 
Mark’s version of the Stilling of the Storm “pillow” or 
‘‘cushion,” may have been rendered in a Johannine narrative 
of the Resurrection ‘‘the place at the head,” but it would not 
shew, or even suggest, that John was alluding to Mark, unless 
other evidence of allusion were produced. 

The only instance of the Marcan word “pillow” in the 
canonical LXX corresponds to a form of a Hebrew word 
meaning ‘‘cover,”’ so that it might naturally mean “covering” 
or ‘‘veil,’’ and Origen (followed by Jerome) takes it as a 
woman’s veil thrown over the face of a man—a thing that 
ought not to be*. Now John, in the same narrative in which 
he mentions Mary as seeing an angel “at the head (Syr. head- 
place, or pillow),’’ mentions also Peter, a little before, as seeing 
“the napkin that had been on his head...*.’’ This is not the 
place to discuss what Origen calls the ‘‘tropology*”—that is 
to say mystical metaphor—of all these Johannine details, which 
suggest the thought of Jesus bound and veiled in the grave by 
well-meaning Jewish friends, but released and glorified in the 
Resurrection. All that we can say here is, first, that we ought 
not to conclude at present that John has mot intervened as to 


1 Gesen. 912 quoting Gen. xxviii. 11, 18 etc. and Jerem. xiii. 18 
(where Gesen. proposes to read “from your heads"’). 

* Ezek. xiii. 18—20 (bis). See Origen on Ezek. xiii. 18 (Lomm. 
xiv. 43—5) “Si quis vero confusionis velamen gerit et peccati, iste 
quasi muliebria velamina habet super caput suum.” 

* Jn xx. 7 “the napkin that had been on his head.. .apart, 
wrapped up (lit.) into one place’—a rare phrase (Gesen. 880 a) 
suggesting that the napkin was rolled away like the waters (Gen. 
i. 9, comp. Ps. civ. 8—9) that once veiled the face of the earth. 

* Origen Cels. v. 56 8prwriuxdy revos elvas rpowodoyias ris wept rar 
mpopawopiveay rois Ty dydoracw Tov Adyou Oewpeiy wapecxevacpévass. 
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this particular Marcan phrase until we have weighed the cumu- 
lative evidence for such intervention as a whole; secondly, that 
these ‘‘Gennesaret-traditions” lend themselves to variety of 
interpretation and chronological arrangement; thirdly, that 
if John has intervened, the intervention may be illustrated by 
his description of Peter as swimming from his boat to the Lord, 
whereas Luke describes him as in a boat that is ‘‘ beginning to 
sink,’’ and Matthew as himself “‘ beginning to be drowned.” 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DEMONIAC AND THE SWINE 


§ 1. 


[Mark v. I—20] 


Reasons for discussing this narrative 


It was necessary to print the narratives given below, for 
the sake of completeness, in order that the reader might feel 
that no facts are kept back from him that are unfavourable 
to the theory of Johannine Intervention!?. 


1 Mk v. 1—20 
(R.V.) 

(x1) And, they 
came to the other 
side of the sea, into 
the country of the 
Gerasenes. 

(2) And when 
he was come out of 
the boat, straight- 
way there met him 
out of the tombs a 
man with an unclean 
spirit, 

(3) Who had his 
dwelling in the 
tombs: and no man 
could any more bind 
him, no, not with a 
chain ; 

(4) Because that 
he had been often 
bound with fetters 
and chains, and the 
chains had been rent 
asunder by him, and 
the fetters broken in 

ieces: and no man 
ad strength to tame 
him. 


Mt. viii. 28—34 
(R.V.) 

(28) And when 
he was come to the 
other side into the 
country of the Gada- 
renes, there met him 
two ed with 
devils, coming forth 
out of the tombs, 
exceeding fierce, so 
that no man could 
pass by that way. 


But at first sight no 


Lk. viii. 26—39 
(R.V.) 


(26) And _ they 
arrived at the coun- 
try of the Gerasenes 
(v.7. Gergesenes, or, 
Gadarenes) which is 
over against Galilee. 

(27) And when 
he was come forth 
upon the land, there 
met him a certain 
man out of the city, 
who had devils; and 
for a long time he 
had worn no clothes, 
and abode not in 
{any] house, but in 
the tombs. 
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comment appeared to be needed except that John records no 
exorcisms, and that the Synoptic narratives contain nothing 


Mk v. 1—20 

(R.V.) cond. 

(5) And always, 
night and day, in the 
tombs and in the 
mountains, * was 
crying out, and cut- 
ting himself with 


(6) And when 
he saw Jesus from 
afar, he ran and 
ie le Ot ae 

(7) An D 
out 7) ap bond atk 
he saith, What have 
I to do with thee, 
thou Son of 
High God? 
I adjure thee by God, 
torment me not. 

(8) For he said 
unto him, Comeforth, 
thou unclean spirit, 
out of the man. 


(9) And he ae 
him, What 

name? And ~ sait 
unto him, My name 
is poe 8 for we are 


pera fe And he be- 
sought him much 
that he would not 
send them away out 
of the country. 

(11) Now there 
was there on the 
mountain side a 
hart herd of swine 
eeding. 


Mt. viii. 28—34 
(R.V.) conmid. 


. sa Rep behold, 
cried out,sa 
What have we to a 
with thee, thou Son 
of God? art thou 
come hither to tor- 
ment us before the 
time? 


(30) Now there 
was afar off from 
them a herd of many 
swine feedin es 

(31) And thedevils 
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4R.V.) contd. 


(28) And when he 
saw Jesus, he cried 
out, and fell down 
before him, and with 
a loud voice said, 
What have I to do 


with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most 
High God? I be- 


seech thee, torment 
me not. 

(29) For he com- 
manded the unclean 
spirit to come out 
from the man. For 
oftentimes (or, of a 
long time) (soAdois 
xpovos) it had 
seized him: and he 
was kept under guard, 
and bound with 
chains and fetters; 
and breaking the 
bands asunder, hewas 
driven of the devil 
into the deserts. 

fe And _ Jesus 


ed him, at is 
thy name? And he 
said, Legion; for 


many devils were 
entered into him. 


would not command 
them to depart into 
the abyss. 

(32) Now there 
was there a herd of 
many swine feeding 
on the mountain: 
and they intreated 
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that, either in word or thought, could claim to belong to the 
Fourfold Gospel. On closer examination, however, there 


Mk v. 1—2z0 
(R.V.) contd. 
(12) And they 
besought him, say- 
ing, Send us into the 
swine, that we may 
enter into them. 
(13) And he gave 
them leave. And the 
unclean spirits came 
out, and entered into 
the swine: and the 
herd rushed down the 
steep into the sea, 
{in number] about 
two thousand; and 
they were choked in 
the sea. 


(14) And the 
that ded them fied. 
and told it in the 
city, and in the coun- 
try. And they came 
to see what it was 
that had come to 


(15) And they 
come to Jesus, and 
behold him that was 
possessed with devils 
sitting, clothed and 
in his right mind, 
{even} him that had 
the legion: and they 
were afraid. 

(16) And they 
that saw it declared 
unto them how it 
befell him that was 
possessed with devils, 
and concerning the 
swine. 

(17) And _ they 
began to beseech him 
to depart from their 
borders. 

(x8) And as he 
was entering into the 
boat, he that had 
been possessed with 
devils besought him 


Mt. viii. 28—34 

(R.V.) contd. 
lit. demons) (8aipoves) 

ught him, say- 
ing, If thou cast us 
out, send us away 
into the herd of 
swine. 

(32) And he said 
unto them,Go. And 
they came out, and 
went into the swine: 
and behold, the whole 
herd rushed down the 
steep into the sea, 
and perished in the 
Bets) Peper 

33 n the 
that fed them fled, 
and went away into 
the city, and told 
eve ng, and what 
was befallen to them 
that were 
with devils. 

(34) And behold, 
all the city came out 
to meet Jesus: 


and when they saw 
him, they besought 
[him] that he would 
depart from their 
borders. 
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Lk. viii. 26—39 
(R.V.) conid. 
him that he would 
give them leave to 
enter into them. And 
he gave them leave. 

And the 
devils came out from 
the man, and entered 
into the swine: and 
the herd rushed 
down the steep into 
the lake, and were 
choked. 

(34) And when 
they that fed them 
saw what rae Shey 
to pass, t ; 
and told it on the 
city and in the coun- 


(35) And they 
went out to see what 
had come to pass; 
and they came to 
Jesus, and found the 
man, from whom the 
devils were gone out, 
sitting, clothed and 
in his right mind, at 
the feet of Jesus: and 
they were afraid. 

(36) And they 
that saw it told them 
how he that was 
possessed with devils 
was made whole (or, 
saved) (¢7#6n). 

(37) And all the 
Pr of the country 
of the Gerasenes (v.r. 
renes) round about 
asked him to depart 
from them; for the 
were holden wi 
great fear: and he 
entered into a boat, 
and returned. 

(38) But the man 
from whom the devils 
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appeared to be one point that might repay investigation, a 
point common to all the Synoptists, the mention of “ the tombs.” 

“In the tombs,” in John, is connected with the future 
resurrection of the dead: “The hour cometh in which all that 
are in the tombs shall hear his [#.e. the Son of man’s] voice, and 
shall come forth, they that have done good, unto the resurrection 
of life; and they that have done ill, unto the resurrection of 
judgment?.’”” ‘‘Tombs,’’ in the plural, is of rare occurrence in 
the New Testament; and “out of the tombs” —apart from Mark- 
Matthew here—occurs nowhere else except where Matthew 
mentions a resurrection of the saints following immediately on 
Christ’s death: ‘‘ And the tombs were opened; and many bodies 


Mk v. 1—20 Mt. viii. 28—34 Lk. viii. 26—39 
(R.V.) conid. (R.V.) (R.V.) contd. 
that he might be were gone out prayed 
with him. him that he might 
(19) And he suf- be with him: but 
fered him not, but he sent him away, 
saith unto him, Go saying, 
to thy house unto (39) Return to 
thy fnends, and tell thy house, and de- 
them how = great clare how _ great 
things the Lord hath things God hath done 
done for thee, and for thee. And he 
[how] he had mercy went his way, pub- 
on thee. lishing throughout 
seize) And by a ‘the whole city how 


eat thin Jesus 
to sor enna tat in ie fad done oF ab him. 
olis | how great things 
I Fiators had done for 

im: and all men 
did marvel. 

1 Jn v. 28—9 of ¢» rois pynpeions. Mk v. 3, 5, Lk. viii. 27 have é» 
rois pynpacw. Mk v. 2, Mt. viii. 28 have éx rév pnpyeiwy. Some- 
times such a variation might point to a difference of documentary 
origin. Matthew and John, who severally use p»npeiov about seven 
and sixteen times, never use p»jpa. Mark and Luke use both. 
Comp. Xen. Hellen. iii. 2. 15 ¢x rov dvrimépas...éw) réy pynpdrwr. 
es ra wap’ davrois ponyeia xal ripres rivas, where “the tombs [in the 
distance] over against them” are mentioned first, and then “the 
memorials and various kinds of tower-shaped structures on their 


own side.”’ 
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of the saints that had fallen asleep were raised ; and coming forth 
out of thetombs after his resurrection, they entered into the holy 
city and appeared unto many?.” Origen, commenting on this 
passage, which he illustrates from John, takes Matthew in a 
spiritual as well as a literal sense. Both passages might be 
regarded as predicting, or describing, the Preaching of Christ 
to the spirits in prison, which was believed to have taken place 
during the “three days” that followed His death?. 

The question arises whether ‘‘in the tombs” may have had 
originally a similar significance. Several facts brought forward 
in our last Chapter pointed to the conclusion that the Stilling 
of the Storm, whatever may have been its basis in literal fact, 
was primarily a spiritual poem describing the condition of the 
disciples tossed in tempests of doubt during the “three days” 
that followed Christ’s death. Now we have to consider 
whether the sequel in Mark may contain another version of 
what happened during those ‘‘three days.” If it does, then 
according to this second version, Jesus was not, as in the 
first version, “sleeping on the pillow.’”’ He had passed across 
the waters of Sheol to the land of “‘tombs,”’ the prison-house 
of the dead. In that case, who is it that comes out from the 
tombs to meet Jesus? Is it ‘“‘two” demoniacs as Matthew 
says? Or is it ‘‘one,’’ as Mark and Luke say, but one possessed 
by ‘‘many” devils? And is there any explanation of the fact 
that the Mark-Luke term “legion” is omitted by Matthew? 
And is there any connection between “‘two,”’ used by Matthew 
alone to describe the two demoniacs, and ‘‘two thousand,”’ used 


1 Mt. xxvii. 52—3. 

* See Lightfoot’s numerous quotations on Ign. Magn.§9. Add 
Origen Comm. Matth. on Mt. xxvii. 52—3 (Lomm. v. 70) and Evang. 
Pety.§10. The latter describes Christ as being carried up to heaven 
from the tomb in the sight of the soldiers, while the Cross follows: 
“They heard a voice from heaven saying, ‘Hast thou preached to 
them that are sleeping?’ And an answer was heard from the 
Cross, ‘ Yea.’”’ 
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by Mark alone to denote the number of a herd of swine 
apparently corresponding to the number of a legion? 


§ 2. “‘Gerasenes,”’ ‘‘Gadarenes,” or “‘ Gergesenes)” 


Reviewing the questions that conclude the preceding 
section, the reader may perhaps ask why the first place was not 
given to a question about the scene of the miracle. According 
to R.V., it is called by Mark and Luke’s text “the country of 
the Gerasenes”; by Matthew, “that of the Gadarenes’’: but 
Luke’s margin has “‘Gergesenes” or ‘‘Gadarenes.” Why do 
we not ask first of all ‘‘What was the name of the place?” 

The answer is “Because it is impossible to ascertain the 
fact.’"” Even in Orgen’s time there was uncertainty owing to 
variations of readings in MSS as well as differences between 
the Gospels. And Origen gives us a clue to the explanation of 
these variations when he says that the names of the places 
where Jesus wrought mighty works are “‘eponymous,”’ that is 
to say, named in accordance with the works*. He himself 
favours the name ‘‘Gergesenes,”” which he explains as if it were 
two words, “the sojourning of those-who-cast-out.” One 
might have supposed that if the word was derived from “‘cast- 
out,”’ the “casting out” would be the act of Jesus “‘casting 
out” the devils. But Ongen refers it to the inhabitants, as if 
they were, in effect, ‘casting out” Jesus when they “‘besought”’ 
or “‘asked”’ Him to depart from their borders*. Jerome in his 


1 Mk v. 1, Mt. viii. 28, Lk. viii. 26. 

* Origen Comm. Joann. x. 10 (Lomm. i. 295) iapew yap «al rérar 
évcpara éwevupa Tvyydvovra Trois xara rév Ingovy mpaypaow. His meaning 
—strange though it may seem—must be that these ancient names 
were prophetically appropriate to the future Messianic actions. 
Clark renders it ‘We know that the names of places agree in their 
meaning with the things connected with Jesus.” 

® Mk v. 17 fiptarro wapaxadei» atrov dwedOeiv awd rev dpiwy atrav, 
Mt. viii. 34 wapexdAccar Saws peraBy dwd ray dpier abrav, Lk. viii. 37 
nal npergcey abroy Away 7d wjbos ris wepixepov rév Tepaonviy dwedbeiy 
és’ airay. R.V. renders wapaxadeiw here “ beseech,” but in Lk. iii. 18 
(of John the Baptist) “exhortations,” and similarly in Acts ii. 40 
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pe Ee ee ee 
commentary on Matthew takes no notice of the differences of 
name in Gospels or MSS and gives no interpretation to the 
form (‘‘Gerasenes”) which he adopts. 

The name ‘“‘Gadarenes” might be regarded by some as 
“eponymous,” because it was connected with “‘fold,” “flock,” 
“herd,” so that it might refer to the swine’. “‘Gerasenes”’ 
might refer to the ‘casting out” of the demons*. “‘Gergesenes”’ 
might be derived from ‘“‘the ancient Canaanite stock of the 
Gergashites, or from the word Gargushta, which signifies clay 
or dirt?.” ’ 

This last explanation is not so improbable as it at first 
sight seems. Daniel, speaking of the resurrection, says, 
according to the literal Hebrew, ‘‘ Many of them that sleep in 
the ground of the dust shall awake”; but Theodotion has “in 
the heaped-up-dust (or, mound) of the earth (or, land),’’ using 
a word (chéma) that is often used to mean a “hillock-tomb” 
or “cairn,” but also means a ‘“‘mound” of any kind*. Now 
this word chéma occurs in the whole of the early Fathers and 
Apologists only once, in the following charge against the Jews 
brought by Justin Martyr: ‘‘ And from the words of the aforesaid 
Jeremiah they have likewise cut out this, ‘But the Lord God 
remembered His dead [that were from] Israel that had fallen 
asleep in[to] the earth (or, land) of the heaped-up-dust, and came 
down to proclaim unto them His salvation®.’”’ This saying is 


(of Peter preaching) etc. Comp. Rom. xii. 8 6 mapaxakay ev rp 
mapaxAnoe, “he that exhorteth in his exhortation.’’ It would be 
appropriate to Christ “exhorting” the spirits imprisoned in Hades. 

1 "Ayn is used here by all the Synoptists to represent “herd.” 
Comp. 1 S. xxiv. 3 (4) “enclosures (dyédas) of the flocks,” Heb. 
gleldérah. 

* See Gesen. 1766 on gdrash “cast out.” 

* Hor. Heb. on Mt. viii. 28. 

* Dan. xii. 2 (Theod.) év ys xopare. 

5 Justin Mart. Tryph. § 72, "Euwnodn 3¢ xipws 5 beds ded “lopahd rev 
vexpay avrov THY Kexoyunuivwv eis yay xoparos, Kal caréB8n wpds abrovs 
dvayyeXicaaba abrois rd cwrnpiov atrov. Perhaps we ought to read ror 
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repeatedly quoted by Irenaeus as from Jeremiah or Isaiah. The 
Greek is wanting; but the Latin renderings of ‘‘the earth of the 
heaped-up-dust” are “terra” with “‘ sepultionis,” “‘defossionis,” 
“ sepelitionis,” but once with “‘lims,”’ ‘“mud}.”’ 

This brings us round to the suggestion of Horae Hebraicae, 
agreeing with that of Origen as to the name, though not as 
to the interpretation. The word Gargushia, “clay,” “dirt,” 
or ‘“‘clod,’’ which is frequently used in the Targums, occurs per- 
tinently in the Targumistic rendering of Job’s aspirations for a 
resurrection, “My body is clothed with worms and with clods 
(gargushta) of dust*.”’ This lends itself to a symbolism like that 
of Origen, not unknown also in Greek as well as Hebrew litera- 
ture, ‘‘ The bodies of sinful souls, that is, souls dead unto God, 
are called ‘tombs*.’” 

These Gergesenes may have been regarded in some Christian 
poetry as “clods*.” But this would not exclude a different 
class of metaphors, in which they may be regarded as bound 
in the prison-house in chains of their own sinful desires, or 
else enslaved by Satan and Death. 


é@5 IopanA. Otto, in his long and valuable note, omits to mention 
that Justin reproduces Dan. Theod. é¢v yjs xopar: in cis yqy yaparos. 
I dare say subsequent editors have supplied this omission. 

1 Iren. iii. 20. 4, iv. 22. 1 [iv. 33. 1, incomplete], iv. 33. 12 (“limi”), 
v. 31. 1. It is probable that this quotation came to Irenaeus from 
several authors of early date. 

2 Job vii. 5 quoted in Levy Ch. i. 152—3, with other instances. 

* Origen on Mt. xxvii. 51—3 (Lomm. v. 70). See Steph. Thes. 
On gopés and ripfos. Mk v. 5 “in the tombs and in the mountains” 
may be compared with Is. xiv. 19 “from thy sepulchre,” ev rois 
Speoww. See Clue 1464 quoting Taylor’s conj. copois for dpeov. 
Another explanation would be that y#pa was sometimes interpreted 
as “hill.” 

* George Fox, in his Diary, describes himself as sitting among a 
dead congregation, round a dead preacher, and seeing them revealed 
to him as “clods.”’ 
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§ 3. “Two” demonsacs in Matthew, and ‘‘two thousand” 
swine in Mark* 


There are other instances where Matthew, differing from the 
other Synoptists, mentions “‘two’.”” But those (which will be 
discussed in their order) will be found to differ from the present. 
Here, the parallel Mark mentions ‘“‘two,” but in a different 
context (‘‘about two thousand,” referring to the swine “‘ choked” 
in the sea); and the conduct of the ‘“‘two” in Matthew is quite 
different from that of the ‘‘one” in Mark-Luke. The “‘two,”’ 
instead of being bound in chains (as Mark and Luke say), 
practically bar the way themselves against all passers-by. 
They are ‘‘exceeding fierce (o7, terrible) so that no man was 
strong enough to pass along through that way®.” In ancient 
poetical descriptions of Jesus descending to Hell to rescue the 
imprisoned spirits, a mention of ‘‘two fierce demons” would be 
suitable in the scene where Satan goes forth outside to meet 
Jesus, while Hades says to his demons ‘‘Shut the gates (07, the 
cruel gates) of brass,...and resist bravely, that we, holding 
captivity, may not be taken captive*.’’ Macarius says that 
the “two” mentioned by Matthew were ‘‘exarchs,” that is 
chiefs, of demons5. One word for ‘“‘chief” or “captain” in 
Hebrew is closely similar to the Hebrew for ‘‘thousand®.” 
Hence “‘chief” might be taken as “thousand,” or as ‘‘chief of a 


1 Mt. viii. 28, Mk v. 13. 

2 Mt. ix. 27, xxvi. 60. 

* Mt. viii. 28. Xademrds, “fierce,” applied to persons, occurs in 
the whole of the Greek Bible (including Apocrypha) nowhere else 
except Is. xviii. 2 (Heb.) “terrible.”” It is applied by Homer to a 
daipor in Od. xix. 201, and to hard, cruel, persons as well as things, 
in Greek literature. 

* Comp. Descens. ad Inf. § 5 (21) (Tisch. p. 376) reading 
“captivemur” for “‘captivemus.” For traditions about the “De- 
scent”’ see above, p. 70, n. 2. 


5 Macar. ed. Blondel, p. 76. 
* See Gesen. pp. 48—9, nde “thousand,”’ mide “ chief,’’ “ chiliarch.”” 
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thousand1.’”” Thus an original ‘‘two leaders” referring to Satan 
and Hades might be taken by Mark to mean “two leaders of 
thousands,” so that the total number of their host was “two 
thousand.” 

That Mark is wrong appears probable from the fact that he 
himself represents the demoniac as saying ‘“* My name is Legion, 
because we are many.” Now a legion, in imperial times, 
would number six thousand or even more, and probably never 
so few as two thousand. 


§ 4. Why does Matthew omit “legion”? 

If Matthew’s original regarded the two demoniacs as 
demon “‘princes” or “chiefs,” they could not say, ‘“‘We are 
many,’’ but only ‘““We have many under our command.” In 
Jewish tradition, the Latin word ‘‘ Legion,” transliterated as a 
Jewish word, meant esther “‘legion”’ or ‘commander of a legion.’’ 
Matthew appears to have taken it in the latter sense. We 
have seen that he applies the rare epithet “hard” (meaning 
“cruel’’) to his two demoniacs. The same epithet, in Hebrew, 
is repeatedly applied to ‘‘the commander of a legion*.”’ 

In the light of these facts, it is possible to explain Mark’s 
additions, as attempts to combine two quite different pictures. 
One is that of Christ, confronted by Satan and Hades, two 
“chiefs” of Hell, who bar its doors and draw fast its chains 
to prevent His ingress and the release of their captives. From 
this, Mark borrows the “‘chains,’”” but he applies them to the 
demoniac, who (according to Mark) has been chained for his 


1 See Zech. ix. 7, xii. 5, 6 where “leader” is rendered yWiapyxos, 
“leader of a thousand.” 

* Levy ii. 4746 “zwei strenge Feldherren (oder: Leibgarden)... 
jenen stvengen Feldherven,”’ Levy Ch. i. 403 a4 “dieser Befehishaber 
ist streng.’’ In all these cases the noun is “legion” (meaning 
“legionary commander’’) and the adj. is the Heb. word for (Gesen. 
904) “hard,”’ “ severe,” “ fierce”—exactly corresponding to the Greek 


xadewds. 
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own benefit and has broken the chains to his own injury. 
Mark also borrows “‘two chtefs.’’ But he takes it as meaning 
two thousand, and as implying that the demoniac, though but 
one, was possessed by two thousand devils, who pass into 
swine of a corresponding number (“two thousand swine”’). 

Another picture is that of Israel in Egypt, the captive 
nation “‘ bound” in the ‘‘ misery and iron” of Egyptian bondage. 
In Exodus, the Lord conspicuously calls the Captive out of 
the Tyrant’s dungeon. But the Lord may also be regarded 
as calling the Tyrant out of the prison where he has held 
Israel captive. The Tyrant is Pharaoh. In Exodus, Pharaoh, 
greedy for Israel as his prey, is led on by God to drown himself 
in the Red Sea. In Mark, the Tyrant, in accordance with his 
own desire, is ‘‘ permitted” to pass into swine, who hurry him 
and his hosts into the Sea of Galilee, where his legion, according 
to Mark and Luke, is ‘‘choked!.” 

This ‘‘choking,”’ or “‘suffocation,’’ must not be passed over 
without notice. The LXX describes Saul as being “‘choked”’ 
by an evil spirit*. And the word here used in the Syriac of 
Mark-Luke* is connected with ‘‘legions” in a Targum on 
Esther, which uses the phrase ‘‘the legions that choke you on 
your beds*.”” It would be in accordance with the Jewish Law 


1 Mk v. 13 éwviyovro, Lk. viii. 33 awerviyn (Dut Mt. viii. 32 dwéBavor). 

21S. xvi. 14 éruyer, Heb. “troubled.” 

* See Thes. Syy. 1323—4 where it is also quoted from Ephrem as 
referring to the Egyptians. 

* Levy Ch. i. 2706, Esth. ii. 1,2. Iam informed by my friend 
Mr E. N. Adler that it occurs in a letter (Targum Scheni, Esth. i. 3 
(not i. 2)) supposed to be written to the queen of Sheba by Solomon 
who threatens her with his “kings, /egions, and horsemen.’’ The 
“kings” are “the beasts of the field.’” The “horsemen” are “the 
birds of the heavens.” Then it is added ‘My hosts (Sym) are the 
legions that choke you on your beds.” 

Gen. y. on Gen. i. 7 explains why the Scripture, after describing 
God’s work on the second day of the Creation—when He divided 
the waters above from the waters below—does not say, as on the 
other six days, “and God saw that it was good.’ The reason was, 
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of Retribution that the evil spirits that “choke” men should be 
“choked” themselves. Both the thought, therefore, and the 
word, point to a Jewish origin for this tradition. 

Horae’ Hebraicae, commenting on the Marcan “legion,” 
quotes the saying of Jesus in Matthew about “twelve legions 
of angels,’” and also one of Caesar’s about the ‘“‘ten legions” 
of Rome which could “‘ pull down heaven itself!.’’ In the East 
as well as the West, “legion” was an expressive word. The 
demoniac’s language sprang from a national dread of the Roman 
power symbolized by “‘legion.’’ The “legion” is Rome in its 
darker aspect—not Rome exercising authority from above to 
judge justly, but Rome enforcing injustice. John regards the 
whole of “this world” as being possessed and dominated by 
a spirit of fear, which is the instrument employed by “ the ruler 
of this world” to keep his slaves in subjection. This is sym- 
bolized by Rome or by Caesar*. The rulers of the Jews are 
thus dominated when they say, as an excuse for murder, ‘‘ The 
Romans [that is, the legions} will come and take away our place 
and our nation*.’”” The Roman judge in Jerusalem is himself 
dominated by the servile spint, though in a different way, when 
he allows himself to be forced into partnership with murderers 
by their cry, “If thou let this man go thou art not Caesar’s 
friend*.”” The rulers of the Jews themselves confess their 
slavery to this Demon or Master of many legions when they 
exclaim ‘‘We have no king but Caesar®.”’ 


that the water was to be used as an instrument of wrath in the 
Deluge. God is compared to a King who has a “cruel (lit. hard) 
legion,’’ and who says “Since this legion is so cruel, my name shall 
not be placed thereon.” 

1 Mt. xxvi. 53, Caes. Bell. Civ. vi. 42. 

* Epictetus says (i. 29. 60 foll.) that when Caesar comes thundering 
and lightening with threats of death or bribes of pleasure to which 
we yield, then we are mere slaves: “But take away these adjuncts 
and see how calm I shall be [in his presence].”’ 

8 Jn xi. 48, see Joh. Gr. 2645. 4 Jn xix. 12. 

5 Jn xix. 15. Comp. Joh. Gr. 2645 “the trees of the field chose 
the bramble to be their king.”’ 
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§ 5. ‘ Beseeching,”’ ‘‘exhorting,’’ or “comforting” 


The verb here repeatedly rendered by R.V. ‘‘beseech” is 
paracalein, from which comes the noun Paraclete, i.e. “‘ called- 
in-to-help”—commonly known as the ‘‘ Advocate” or “Com- 
forter!.” In literary Greek, the verb means “I call to my 
side (a friend to aid me],” and also “I exhort,’’ “‘stimulate”’; 
but in LXX it often means “I call aside [from trouble or sor- 
row],”’ that is ‘I console*.”” Some such meaning, in connection 
with good tidings, is frequent in Isaiah (LXX)*. Besides the 
variation in meaning, the verb also varies in construction 
according as it is found in different kinds of Greek. In LXX, 
outside Maccabees, it is not used in the sense of ‘‘exhorting”’ 
with a dependent clause (‘exhorting some one to do some- 
thing’); but in Maccabees a dependent clause about ‘‘doing”’ 
is sometimes added, mostly in the infinitive (‘‘to do”)—which 
is a frequent construction in literary Greek‘. 


1 y Jn ii. 1 R.V. marg. “Or, Comforter, or, Helper.’’ Tapacadle 
(Joh. Voc. 1674) occurs in the Gospels, Mk 9, Mt. 9, Lk. 7, Jn o. 
In Mk v. 10—23 it occurs five times. Outside the Triple Tradition, 
it sometimes means “comfort,’’ “exhort,’’ e.g. in Mt. ii. 18, v. 4, 
Lk. iii. 18, xvi. 25. 

* Steph. Thes., after giving a column of other meanings, says, 
finally, “Consolor; unde mapaxAnois, consolatio.’’ And that is all. 
But it is frequent in LXX. In Is. xl. 1, li. 12, 18 (Sym.) and 
liv. 11 (Theod.) the LXX mapaxadéw is replaced by wapryopéw, “I 
talk over,” “soothe.” 

* Is. xxxv. 4 “say to them that are of a fearful heart,” LXX 
wapaxadécare, of ddcysuxa rH diavoig, where “comfort” (like our 
vernacular “cheer up’’) is perhaps intransitive. Clem. Rom. § 59 
mapaxddegor rovs dAryoiruxourras seems to allude to this passage ; Barn. 
(apart from one instance in a quotation) uses wapaxadéw absolutely 
thus, (§ 19) mopevopevos els rd mapaxadéom, i.e. “going [to people’s 
homes] to give them the comfort of the gospel.” In Is. xl. 2 “call 
to her” the context speaks of “comfort.” In Is. xli. 27 wapaxadicw 
represents “ one-that-bringeth-good-tidings,”’ usually translated edayye- 
AiLopas. 

“ See Oxf. Conc. quoting 2-Macc. ii. 3, iv. 34, vii. 5 etc. No 
instance of the use with iva is given in Oxf. Conc. (but the context 
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In the Marcan narrative under consideration the construction 
is strangely varied. The verb is used twice with the con- 
junction “‘that!,’’ besides being used once with the infinitive?, 
and once absolutely, with “‘saying’.’”’ There is a passage in 
Mark where the verb, with “that,” introduces a petition to 
be allowed to do something—‘‘They besought him that they 
might touch....*” In this sentence if we substitute “he” for 
“they,’’ we perceive there may be ambiguity. Greek makes 
no distinction between “‘that he might” and “‘that he would” in 
such a sentence as “‘He besought him that he might (or, would) 
touch.”” Go a step further, and substitute “go out” for 
“touch,” and then who is to decide between the two meanings 
(1) “that he, the beseecher, might be allowed to go out,” and 
(2) ‘that he, the person besought, would consent to go out”? 

Let us consider how these facts may bear on the interpreta- 
tion of the following passage, which describes how “they,” 


of 4 Macc. iv. 11, x. 1 has éwes). There is no instance with iva in 
the Indices to Plato, Aristotle, Aristophanes, and Marcus Antoninus, 
and there are only two in Epictetus (who uses wapacadéw fairly often 
with prepositions). 

1 Mk v. 10 wapexd\a: airiw woddd iva ph atta dmooreiAn, ib. 18 
wapexcres avriv 5 BaiporwOeis tva per’ airou § (where iva does not 
introduce something to be done, but something to be permitted, as 
also in vi. 56). But Mk viii. 22 wapaxadovow airdy iva avrov dynra 
introduces something to be done. 

2 Mk v. 17 wapaxadeiw airoy dwedbeiv. 

® Mk v. 12 wapecddecay arin Adyorres, Méuor nyuas... (comp. Mt. 
Vili. 31 of 3¢ Baipoves mapexddovwy airdv Adyorres, El deBddrAas yas, 
dwéoreXoyr Hyas... Lk viii. 32 wapexddecay avriv iva émirpéyy avrois...). 
In Mk v. 12 several authorities insert “the devils”’ or “all the devils” 
before the pl. “they besought,’’ but the correct text of Mk has the 
pl. here in spite of the sing. in v. 10 cai wapexddes avror word. 
R.V. expresses it correctly: ‘And he besought him much....And they 
(A.V. all the devils) besought him.’’ Mark oscillates between the 
thought of the one demoniac, and the many demons in him. 

There is a strange mixture in Mk v. 23 wapaxadei. . .d¢-yor Gri TS 
Ovyarpuy pov...iva...éwigjs (comp. vii. 32 mapaxahoiow airdy iva 
€169). 

4 Mk vi. 56, Mt. xiv. 36. 
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meaning everyone ‘in the city,” as Matthew implies, or 
everyone “‘in the city and in the country” (as Mark and Luke 
imply)4—practically rejected Jesus :— 
Mk v. 17 Mt. viii. 34 Lk. viii. 37 
And they began ...And seeing him, And all the multi- 


to beseech him to they desought [him] tude of the country of 
depart from their that he would pass- the Gerasenes round 


borders. away (it. change [his] about asked him to 
place)? from their depart? from them. 
borders. 


It should be noted that the subject of the verb “‘ besought”’ 
is variously and vaguely stated by Mark-Matthew, and that 
Luke amplifies and defines it. This was not unnecessary. 
For in Mark, if we supply the subject of the verb in the verse 
above quoted, from the verse preceding it (‘they that saw it”), 
the meaning is ‘‘ The seeing [ones]’’—that is the eye-witnesses— 
‘related to them [t.e. to the citizens] how it had befallen the 
demoniac. ..and [they] began to beseech him to depart.”’ This 
might be taken to mean that “the seeing [ones]” besought. 
Matthew uses “‘ seeing’’—superfluously, it would seem, and out 


1 Mk v. 14 “in the city and the country, and they came...,’’ sim. 
Lk. viii. 34. Mt. viii. 33—4 “into the city...all the city.” 

* “Change-his-place (uerafp).”” It implies a complete change of 
place and does not occur in the Synoptists elsewhere except Mt. xi. 
I, xii. 9, XV. 29 peraBads éxeibew (Of Jesus) and xvii. 20 (about the 
“removing” of a mountain) perdSa...cai peraBnoera, and Lk. x. 7 pa 
peraBaivere €€ oixias eis oixiav. John represents Christ’s brethren as 
saying to Him (vii. 3) perd8n& évreidey, i.e. “ go hence from the quiet 
of Galilee into the publicity of Jerusalem.’’ Elsewhere in Jn (v. 24, 
xiii. 1, I Jn iii. 14) it means passing out of death into life or out 
of this world to the Father. Elsewhere in N.T. it occurs only 
once (Acts xviii. 7 “departed thence”), after Paul has said to the 
“blaspheming’’ Jews “ Your blood be upon your own heads...from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.”’ 

* “Asked (npdrnce) him to depart (dwed@civ).”” Luke retains 
the Marcan “‘depart,’’ but not the Marcan “beseech.’’ In Lk. viii, 
37 “multitude” =rA760s, i.e. the population, not quite the same as 
SyAos in viii. 40. 
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of place (‘‘seeing him [i.e. Jesus] they besought”)—in such a 
way as to suggest that, in his Original, “seeing” may have 
meant “‘those seeing him [i.e. the man],” and that ‘‘the seers” 
were the beseechers. Luke sets this right by repeating “see” 
thrice :—“ Having seen that which had come to pass the herdsmen 
fied and reported to the city. . .and [they, #.e. the citizens] came 
out to see that which had come to pass...and the seers reported 
to them...and the whole population of the surrounding country 
of the Gerasenes asked him to depart!.” This makes it quite 
clear, negatively, that ‘‘the beseechers,”’ or (as Luke prefers to 
say) ‘‘the askers,”” were not “‘the seers,” and, positively, that 
they were the whole of the Gerasenes. 

From these bewildering obscurities, and from the freedom 
with which Luke attempts to make them clear, there emerge 
at least three conclusions:—The plural and the singular are 
liable to be interchanged in this narrative owing to the plurality 
of the spirits of the demoniac. The rejection of parts of the 
Marcan narrative by Matthew points to the conclusion that 
Matthew believed them to be “conflations,’’ or repetitions, 
such as abound in Mark*. Foremost among the words that 
appear to be suspiciously repeated is the word ‘‘ beseech.” 


1 In Lk. viii. 34 “they reported (dwiyyeAay)”’ is parall. to Mk 
v. 14 (Mt. viii. 33) dwyyyeAary. But in Lk. viii. 36 dmyyyeday is 
parall. to Mk v. 16 d&zynearro, ‘they related.’’ Later on, Lk. viii. 39 
“‘velate (8upyou)”’ is parall. to Mk v. 19 ‘‘report (dwdayyeAor).”” The 
Lucan repetitions, dvres...rd yeyords, eiv rd yeyords, and of iddvres 
are remarkable. Perhaps Luke means, in effect, “The traditions 
about oi idévres vary. We must distinguish the eye-witnesses, i.e. the 
herdsmen, from those who came out # see, i.e. the Gerasenes. 
Matthew, it is true, speaks of all the citizens as ‘having seen him.’ 
But Matthew means ‘having seen Jesus.’ The truth is, that, ‘when 
they came to Jesus they found the demoniac clothed and in his right 
mind, sitting at the feet of Jesus....’ This was really what they ‘saw.’” 

2 On Marcan “conflations’’ generally, see Clue passim, and the 
Indices to Diatessarica (“conflations,’”’ ‘‘Mark’’). In Mk v. 1—20, 
note, besides the repeated wapaxadéw, the repetition of pynpeia or 
pynpara in 1b. 2, 3, 5 whereas “tombs’’ occurs but once in the parallel 
Matthew-Luke. 
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Hence we have something more than mere conjecture, 
though a great deal less than demonstration, in the hypothesis 
that the above-quoted verse from Mark ‘“‘began to beseech 
him to depart” was originally ‘‘ began to exhort him to depart,”’ 
and that it referred originally to a tradition about Jesus 
“‘exhorting”’ those oppressed by the devil to pass out of the 
devil’s prison into the freedom of God; somewhat as Peter 
“exhorted them [3.e. the Jews] saying, Save yourselves from this 
crooked generation!,”’ 

In that case, the call would be somewhat similar to the sum- 
mons in a saying of Jesus which Matthew places a little before 
this narrative, ‘‘Follow me, and leave the dead to bury their 
own dead®.”” Those words seem to imply that the man 
addressed was living in some ‘‘city of the dead.” Using 
another metaphor, we might say that he was one of the “‘ fellow- 
citizens of the swine”—as Origen characteristically calls the 
Gergesenes?. 


§ 6. Verstons of the narrative in an Apocryphal Gospel4 


The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, whatever may be its 
date, illustrates the distinction, drawn above, between (1) the 
story of the Demoniacs or Devils that barred the way or 
attacked those who came by the way, and (2) the story of the 


1 Acts ii. 4o. 

* Mt. viii. 22. To this is added in the parall. Lk. ix. 60 “do thou 
go and carry-tidings of (&dyyeAAe) the kingdom of God.” 

* See Origen Comm. Joann. vi. 24 (Lomm. i. 239) where of rav 
xolpwy moira is admitted to be in the text, as also in ib. x. 10 
(Lomm. i. 295) (though some editors have ventured to substitute 
xewpior). 

It should be added that, in addition to the possible confusion 
of thought, above mentioned, between the singular and plural, the 
plural of “began [to exhort, or beseech],”” HP=ATO, might easily 
be confused by scribes with the singular HP=ATO, in the written 
text of Mk v. 17. 

4 See Evangelia Apocrypha, 1853, Tischendorf p. 175 foll. 
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Demoniac that had been bound with chains, who cut himself 
with stones. 

The first of the apocryphal stories refers to a young man, 
the son of a priest of an idol-temple in Egypt. The youth had 
been “‘three years! beset by several demons...and when the 
demons seized him, he rent his garments and remained naked 3, 
and attacked men with stones*.”” On the arrival of the babe 
Jesus, the idol collapsed and ‘‘all—{both the] inhabitants of 
Egypt and others—rushed together at the fall thereof.” The 
demoniac enters the place where the babe’s swaddling bands 
were lying and places one of them on his head. The demons 
flee forth from his mouth in. the form of crows and serpents. 
There is no mention of swine. 

The second story describes the departure of Joseph and 
Mary from Egypt: “Departing hence they came to a place 
where there were robbers, who had despoiled many [travellers] 
of their baggage and garments and had bound them. Then the 
robbers heard a mighty sound, like the sound of a great king 
with army and horsemen and drums coming forth from his city‘. 


1 Evang. Infant. Arab. § 10 “Erat huic sacerdoti filius triennis ab 
aliquot daemonibus obsessus.”” The context shews that “‘itriennis”’ 
must here indicate the duration of the possession. The writer adds 
‘*multa loquebatur et proferebat,’’ perhaps an attempt to render 
Mk v. 10 wapexade: airéy woddd. 

* Lk. viii. 27 “he would not put on a cloak (ipariov)’’ is the only 
Synoptic phrase that suggests nakedness, or tearing off one’s 
garments, at this point; but, later on, Mk v. 15 “cloaked (ipar:- 
opévory)”’ indicates that nakedness should have been mentioned by 
Mark here. Perhaps Mk v. 3—4 (mentioning “chains’’) originally 
meant that the demoniac would not bind even a girdle round him. 
Later on, the writer says, of a woman, $14 “neque vestimenta 

..-poterat.”’ 

2 “Homines lapidibus petebat”’ is probably a form of Mk v. 5 
aaraxéwrev éavrov ribs, see below, pp. 85—6. 

* “Tum latrones...regis...ex urbe sua egressi’’ would suit the 
story of the Descensus better if we could connect “egressi’’ with 
“‘latrones”’ instead of “regis” (“the robbers came forth from their 
city”). But the “latrones” have only a “locus,” not an “urbs.’’ 
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Thereat, in terror, the robbers left all their spoil. But the 
captives arose, loosing one another’s bonds, and they took 
back their baggage and departed. There, seeing Joseph and 
Mary approaching, they said to them, ‘Where is that king the 
mighty sound of whose approach the robbers heard, and 
departed, leaving us safe?’ Joseph replied, ‘He will come 
behind us?.’” 

This has features resembling those of the Descensus ad 
Inferos. The writer roughly follows Matthew. He borrows 
nothing but the ‘‘binding” from Mark. And to that he gives 
a different application. It was the “‘robbers,’’ he says, who 
“bound” the captives (not keepers of a madman, who bound 
the madman for his good). Also the chains were not broken 
beforehand (as in Mark). They were not broken till the sound 
of the King’s arrival reached the robbers and their prisoners?. 

Next comes a narrative blending Mark and Luke, but 
with Luke predominant. The sufferer isa woman: “‘ Thereafter 
they came into another city where there was a demoniac 
woman, whom Satan—accursed and rebellious—had beset? 
when once she had gone out to fetch water at night. She 
could neither bear clothes‘ nor live in a house; and as often as 
they tied her up with chains and thongs®, she broke them and 
fled naked into waste places*; and, standing in cross-roads? 
and cemeteries, she kept pelting people with stones; but for 


1 Evang. Infant. Avab. § 13. 

* Comp. Descens. ad Inf. § 5 (21) (Tisch. pp. 306—7) “ The angels 
of the Lord say: The Lord strong and mighty....And straightway... 
the brazen gates were shattered, and the iron bars broken, and all 
the dead that had been bound weve loosed from their bonds, and we with 
them.” 

* Comp. LK. xiii. 16 ‘“‘a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, [these] eighteen years.” 

* Comp. LK. viii. 27 ob« évedicaro iudrioy, 

5 Comp. Mk v. 4 wéd3as nal ddvoeos. 

* Comp. Lk. viii. 29 ras épnpous. 

7 No Synoptic narrative mentions “ cross-roads (compita).” Mk 
v. 5 has dpecw. 
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her own [famsly] (suis) she was preparing very heavy evils?. 
And when the Lady Mary saw her she pitied her; and upon 
this, Satan straightway left her, and, fleeing in the form of a 
young man, departed, saying, Woe is me because of thee, 
Mary, and because of thy son. So that woman was cured of 
her torment, and, being restored to her senses, she blushed on 
account of her nakedness; and, shunning people’s sight, she 
departed to her own [family] (swos). After she had put on her 
garments, she related the matter to [her] father and her own 
[famsly] (suisque)*; and they, since they were the chief people 
of the country, received the Lady Mary and Joseph with the 
greatest honour and hospitality.” 

Why do these narratives all omit the ‘‘swine”? The first 
of the three stories mentions evil spirits in the form of ‘‘ crows 
and serpents,” but not in that of swine. Perhaps those who 
framed the stories found that “swine” did not accord with 
their framework. But more causes than one might explain 
the exclusion of this detail. The New Hebrew and Aramaic 
words for ‘‘going round,” “circle” or ‘‘ neighbourhood,” and for 
“ swine,”’ are very similar*. Also, in two passages of Ben Sira 
the Syriac Version substitutes “‘swine”’ for a form of this word 
meaning “‘go round.” 

The phrases “‘pelting people with stones” and also “pre- 
paring evils for her own family,”’ may be explained from Mark’s 


1 Evang. Infant. Avab. § 14. “Et in compitis sepulcretisque 
stans hominses lapidibus impetebat, suis vero gravissima mala para- 
bat.’”’ See below, p. 86. 

® Comp. Mk v. 19 “Go to thy house unto (pds) thine own family 
(rovs govs),”” Lk. viii. 39 “Go back to thy house.’ 

2 Levy ii. 33—4 MYM may mean (1) “going round” or 
“returning,” (2) “a sow,” and see Levy Ch. i. 248 on the meaning 
*‘round and round.”” It occurs in the Targ. of Ps. lix. 6 “make a 
noise like a dog and go round about the city.” 

4 See Thes. Syr. 1239 quoting Sir. xxii. 13 and xxxiii (Gr. xxxvi) 5 
and suggesting that the Syr. was from a Heb. or Chald. version. 
In xxxiii. 5 “a rolling axle-tree” (i.e. ‘‘that which goes round”’) 
corresponds to Syr. and Arab. “hog.” 
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“cutting himself with stones.” For the same Hebrew verb that 
may mean “cut” may also mean “prepare evilt.”” And “him- 
self,’ when expressed by the Hebrew phrase “‘his own flesh,” 
may be taken as “‘his family (07, relations)*.” 

It is interesting to note that these apocryphal narratives 
omit all mention of the place to which the unclean spirits 
were driven, Even that one of them which describes the spirits 
as going forth in the forms of crows and serpents does not say 
whither they vanished. One reason for not saying anything 
may be that the writer did not know what to say. The early 
opponent of Christianity against whom Macarius wrote lays 
great emphasis on the peculiar Marcan tradition that the devils 
besought Jesus “not to cast them out outside the country, or 
place, or province.”” Reiterating the word, he scoffs at the 
Saviour, who saved one man to ruin others, permitting these 
devastating devils to carry their devastations from “country” 
to ‘‘country,” into many “‘countries,’”’ instead of suppressing 
them altogether. 


? 


§ 7. ‘‘Outside the country” in Mark, and “‘inio the 
abyss” in Luke 


Luke apparently interprets Mark as meaning “‘outside the 
earth,” 4.e. outside the region of human life and inside the 
region of disembodied spirits, that is, ‘‘the abyss.” But if 


1 Heb. YY = xaxomodw (14). The same letters frequently 
(Gesen. 949 6) mean “break in pieces.” 

* Prov. xi. 17 “troubleth his own flesh (LXX capa atrov)” is 
taken by Gesenius (985) as “troubleth himself,” but Rashi says “hts 
relations (propinquos suos),’’ and that is the usual meaning, as in 
Levit. xviii. 6, 12, 13 etc. LXX olxeios. 

* Macar. iii. 4 (pp. 55—7). After quoting Mark’s ye#pa, and 
saying that the devils ought to have been sent into the yapior, i.e. 
“the strong place, or prison,’”’ of “the abyss’’ (Lk. viii. 31) which 
they deprecated, he mentions x#pa, sing. and pl., four times in bitter 
reiterations. 

4 Mk v. 10 tw ris yopas, Lk. viii. 31 eis rh» dBvecoy. 
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Mark had meant “earth,” he could have written it. The fact 
that he wrote “country” instead indicates that he meant 
“country.” Matthew might well omit it, for it is extremely 
obscure. 

Mark’s word, chéra, for ‘“‘country (sing.)” occurs in LXX 
for the first time in three consecutive passages of Genesis 
describing how Haran, the brother of Abraham, died ‘‘in the 
country of the Chaldaeans,” and how God led Abraham out of 
that “country.” Philo and Origen agree that this “country” 
means hallucination, or false worship*. The Hebrew has “Ur? 
of the Chaldaeans.” The LXX, in its rendering, perhaps 
desired to give a suggestion of inferiority. It was not a “land” — 
like the “land” of milk and honey—but rather a “province” 
or “separate region”’ with an implied notion of subordinate 
jurisdiction, and sometimes of tribute‘. 

According to this view, when Luke represents Satan as 
shewing to Jesus “‘all the kingdoms of the inhabited [earth],”’ 
and as saying ‘To thee will I give all this authority. ..for it is 
given over to me$,” this in fact describes “the ruler of this 


1 Gen. xi. 28, 31, xv. 7 xepa in each case (but pl. yopa in Gen. 
x. 20, 31 = pl. of yr). Note that “we (‘‘Ur’’) might be trans- 
literated as ywp according to the precedents of Xaaf 1 Chr. viii. 35, 
36, ix. 42 (A), Xabdp Jerem. 1. 44 (&?), Xeunp Nehem. vii. 40 (see 
Oxf. Conc.). 

2 Philo i. 486 and Quaest. Gen. ad loc. (P.A. 167), Origen Hom. 
Jerem. xx. 4 (Lomm. xv. 401) “ Potens est Deus qui et nobis tribuat 
de terra Chaldaeorum exire.” 

> “Ur,” see Son 3369, 3501 / foll. 

* Comp. Lam. i. 1 “How doth the city sit solitary...princess 
among the provinces, she is become tributary.’’ That is, as the 
Targum says, The provinces once paid tribute to Jerusalem, but now 
Jerusalem pays tribute. Hence she might be called, in some sense, 
a medinah or “province.” But Jews would distinguish (Nehem. 
i. 3) between “Jerusalem” and the “province” of Judaea (see 
Levy iii. 30a). Xépa = medinah, “ province” freq. in Ezra, Nehem., 
Esth. and Dan. In Syriac (Thes. Syr. 844) medinah sometimes 
means “city.” 

5 Lk. iv. 5—6. 
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world” as saying “‘All this is my medinah, my province, place, 
or jurisdiction.” Hermas, who often helps us to understand 
Mark, uses the word chéra in only one passage; and there it 
is put into the mouth of the lord of the visible city of this 
present world as opposed to the Lord of the invisible City: 
“The lord of this country justly says to thee, Either obey my 
laws or give place [and depart] from my country1.”” Somewhat 
similarly in Mark we may suppose that the Master of the 
Legion, who holds rule in the “place” or “city” of Mansoul, 
may claim it as a right that he should not be compelled to give 
up his jurisdiction: “‘It is given over to me. It is my province. 
I ought not to be driven out of it.” 

There remains the difficulty of believing that Jesus could 
have been supposed by any Evangelist to have driven out evil 
spirits (by act or by permission) into unoffending beasts. 
At this point there comes to our aid the hypothesis of verbal 
misunderstanding. The demoniac may have felt a horror 
lest he and his legion should be hurled to the bottomless abyss 
(mentioned by Luke) and may have prayed that at all events 
this might not be his fate: ‘If it must be, permit us to go to 
some place round about.’’ There is comparatively little difficulty 
in believing that Jesus permitted that. ‘Round about,” as has 
been shewn above, may have been erroneously taken to mean 
“the swine*.”’ Such an error would be all the more natural if 
the fact was that the madman actually saw the forms, not of 


* Hermas Sim. i. 4 éxympe dx rhs xopas pov. "Exyopa “give 
place {and depart]’’ constitutes a sort of third mention of yspa. 
The explanation of y#pa given in Clue 160 is based on an insufficient 
collection of facts. 

* See above, p. 85. It should be added that the names “Gerasa,”’ 
“Gadara,”” and “Gergesha (clods, mud, or mire)" suggest notions 
of herds, and the driving of herds, and the mud in which herds 
of swine wallow, and are all adapted to favour the view that 
the inhabitants of these places were themselves of a swinish 
nature. 
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crows or serpents!, but of swine, the hateful swine of Rome, 
driven forth from himself to perish in the Lake’. 


§ 8. “Outside,” applied to the “casting out” of “the 
ruler of thts world,” in John 

Although John never mentions Christ’s visible acts of 
exorcism, he represents Jesus Himself as saying “Now is the 
judgment of this world, now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
[men] to myself. But this he spake signifying by what 
manner of death he was about to die®.”” This is the first of 
three passages where the Fourth Gospel mentions “‘the prince 
of this (or, the) world,’ always in utterances of Jesus‘. The 
term was frequently used by the Jews to mean “the angel of 
death,” or “the angel of the nations as distinct from Israel.” 
It does not always imply what we should imply by Satanic 
hostility to man’. John appears to use it in the sense of Satan, 
or Enemy, but in such a way as to imply that the enmity is 
exercised through this present and visible world, which often 
overshadows, in the mind of man, the invisible and spiritual 
world. Thus “the world”’ is, in effect, the “city,” “‘ province,” 


1 See above, pp. 83, 85. 

* Comp. Mids. N. Dream v. 1. 9: 

“One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is the madman.” 

3 Jn xii. 31—3. See Som 3391—407, 3449—51, on the “lifting 
up’”’ of the Son of Man, alluding to the Crucifixion. It may of course 
allude also at the same time to the Ascension. 

* The two others are (xiv. 30) “There cometh the prince of the 
world, and he hath nothing in me” (i.e. no sin in me, nothing that 
falls under his dominion), (xvi. 11) “ Because the prince of this world 
hath been judged.” “Apyw» is rendered by R.V. “prince” in this 
phrase, and not “ruler.” The rendering has the advantage of 
distinguishing the title from the Supreme Ruler. 

5 See Hor. Heb. (on Jn xii. 31) quoting Sanhedr. 944 “ When 
God was about to make Hezekiah the Messiah, saith the prince of 
the world to him, ‘O eternal Lord, perform the desire of this just 


one. 
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or “place,” mentioned in Hermas as above quoted, the prince 
of which says to us on earth “Obey me, or else go out of my 
city.” 

About the Johannine word “outside,” if we ask “Outside 
of what?” we are left in doubt as to the answer. The meaning 
may be “Outside the cosmos, or beautiful and orderly world, 
where the prince has wrongfully enthroned himself.’ But on 
the other hand cosmos may mean the world in a bad sense, 
the ‘“‘world”’ that “‘passeth away!.”’ We may be intended to 
see the Prince of the cosmos, the defiled and corrupted world, 
descending, cosmos and all, into an abyss of darkness. And 
the context still further unsettles any definite local notions we 
may have formed about “outside” by representing the Messiah 
Himself as being removed ‘‘from the earth.’”’ The removal, it 
is true, is one of exaltation. But it is the exaltation of cruci- 
fixion. It means “If I be lifted up on the cross.” This—like 
most of Christ’s deepest teaching in the Fourth Gospel—is a 
paradox®. And then the following words “I will draw all men 
unto myself” contain a further paradox, suggesting the question 
“Whither? Are all men to be drawn up to the Cross and to 
stay there?’’ Doubtless the meaning is, that we are to be 
drawn first up to the Cross, and then along with the ascend- 
ing Cross, up to the right hand of God; but it is all very 
mysterious and, as it were, dislocating. 

Perhaps it is, in some sense, deliberately dislocating, or at 
all events unsettling. The Evangelist, though not directly, 
is indirectly polemical. He appears to be attempting, and 
successfully attempting, to unsettle and detach his readers 
from their fixed and hardened notions about local exorcism. 


1 1 Jn ii. 17, comp. 1 Cor. vii. 31. 

* Concerning the Hebrew and Greek play on the double meaning 
of “lift up’’—(1) crucify, (2) exalt—see Joh. Gr. 2211c, 26426, and 
add Numb. r. (on Numb. i. 47 Wi. p. 9) commenting on the twofold 
“lifting up the head” in Gen. xl. 13, 19, 20. 

® See Evang. Petr. § 10 for the description of the ascending Cross. 
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They are not to think of evil spirits driven out of a local human 
body into a local prison-house of demons. Christians are to turn 
their minds to the thought of Christ’s good Spirit breathed into 
their soul or inmost being so as to make their union with Him 
independent of place. We are not even to prize our own 
“soul,’’ as long as it is “in this world.” If we serve Christ 
we shall be where He is: ‘‘He that loveth his soul destroyeth 
it, and he that hateth his soul in this world shall keep it to 
eternal life. If any one be ministering to me let him follow 
me, and where I am there shall also be the minister that is 
truly mine?.” : 

No mention has been made above of the textual variations 
in the Johannine saying ‘‘ The prince of this world shall be cast 
out outside” which have induced Blass to print it “‘ The prince 
of this world shall be cast down*.”” Several authorities substi- 
tute “down” for “ outside*.”” But Epiphanius, who is one of 
these, indicates a motive that may have induced scribes 
(wrongly) to substitute “down,”’ when he quotes at the same 
time the Lucan saying “fallen from heaven.”’ ‘‘Down” may 
have seemed to express, better and more definitely than 
“outside,” the defeat and fall of Satan‘. 

Macarius has some important remarks on the meaning and 
variations of the text and (incidentally) on the chéra, or “ pro- 
vince,”’ placed under “the ruler of this world.”’ After saying 
**Some copies have ‘cast down’,’’ he adds “The name ‘world’ 


1 Jn xii. 25—6. 

2 On Jn xii. 31, W.H. and R.V. give no marginal alternative, 
and Westcott (“cast out...from the region of his present sway’’) 
assumes the reading “outside.” 

® SS “is thrown down,” b, ¢, Corb. mittetur deorsum, Epiphan. 
Ado. Haer. ii. 2. 66, 680 D, 681 C PAnOnoera «dre (quoted along 
with Lk. x. 18 “ fallen from heaven’’) and sim. Chrys. ad loc. Comp. 
Rev. xii. 9. 

# The same motive might induce Luke, instead of the Marcan 
“outside,” to substitute “into the abyss.” 
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(cosmos) is here tropically given to human-nature...”” Then 
he says that, whereas the so-called ruler could not rule over 
non-human nature, since that is under absolute control, “he 
did obtain control over human nature, since that is under its 
own control!.”” This “ruler” is “‘not the Demiurgus or Lawgiver 
[of the universe] ’’ but ‘‘a kind of archdemon” who “has come 
to rule over the licentious because of their licentiousness and 
has artfully enslaved those who are under their own control”: 
and he did not attain sovereignty through violence or mere 
force, ‘‘ but by taking counsel as it were with [men], and by 
versatile devices, he brought under his control the herd [that 
is called] rational, which herd is here called metaphorically 
cosmos (i.e. world). For man is appropriately called cosmos 
(t.e. order and beauty) since he is the cosmos of the cosmos and [of] 
an admirable frame, a creation honourable and made for honour.” 

In what follows, the writer speaks of the Cosmos as he might 
speak of the demoniac freed from the Legion, and at the close 
he says: ‘‘To be cast down, then, in the case of the ruler of 
the world, is nothing but to be hurled from his authority as 
ruler. The fall thus darkly suggested here is not from a literal 
place*. It consists in his being stripped of the honourable 
estimation that he possessed when he was actively worshipped 
by men in their vileness.”’ Similarly, ‘“‘to-day a king may cast 
down a ruler of a chéra, province,...and everyone will say that 
he is ‘cast down’...even though he goes on living in the same 
house in the chéra*.”” So it is, says Macarius, with “the ruler 
of the world.” 


1 Macar. ii. 20 (p. 37) raw dvOparewy (Apfe) 81a 1d airefovator, roy 3 
aypixey dunyavor kd 1d dwefovowr. 

* Macar. ii. 20 (p. 41) O8 romixihy dd3¢ ryv wroow alvcrrdpevos. 

* This sentence, combined with the above-quoted use of chéra in 
Hermas, confirms the view taken above that the original of chéra 
meant “province,’”’ in Mark, and that Macarius is alluding to that 
meaning. Perhaps, too, there is an allusion to the “herd” of swine 
in the sarcastic phrase ris Aoyixfjs dyéAns, “the rational herd,”’ applied 
to humanity enslaved by the dpyer rod xécpov. 
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The remarks of Macarius help us to realise the importance 
that would be attached by a writer like the Fourth Evangelist 
to the removal of the obstacle to belief presented to educated 
Greeks by Synoptic accounts of exorcism. In this particular 
story, the going forth of “swine” into the “abyss” is probably 
no invention of a Christian evangelist or poet, but based on 
some sayings uttered by a demoniac in all good faith about 
what he had himself seen and himself experienced. Yet, as 
related by the Synoptists, the story is liable to encourage many 
honest and pious readers to believe that Jesus did what, in an 
ordinary prophet, they would have blamed as being unjustifiable. 
It did not lie within the province of the Fourth Gospel to correct 
their possible misunderstanding. Perhaps indeed John himself 
accepted the narrative as mainly, if not entirely, true. But 
putting all exorcistic narrative aside, John has devoted himself 
to the object of inspiring his readers with a spiritual faith that 
should override difficulties arising from historical details of 
doubtful authenticity. He has also indicated to us that the rulers 
of the Jews in Jerusalem were themselves, in effect, possessed 
by the unclean spirit of the Roman Legion with a possession 
far more deadly than that of the demoniac by the Sea of Galilee. 
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JESUS RESTORING TO LIFE 


§ 1. 


(Mark v. 21—43] 


Differences in the Synoptic narratives! 


In the three Synoptic narratives printed below, Matthew 


omits many of Mark’s details. 


But Luke does not omit them. 


1 Mk v. 21I—43 
(R.V.) 


(21) And when 
Jesus had crossed 
over again in the 
boat unto the other 
side, a great multi- 
tude was gathered 
unto him: and he 
was by the sea. 

(22) And there 
cometh one of the 
rulers of the syna- 
gogue, Jairus by 
mame; and_ seeing 
him, he falleth at his 


feet, 

(23) And beseech- 
eth him much, say- 
ing, My little daugh- 
ter is at the point of 
death: [I pray thee], 
that thou come and 
lay thy hands on her, 
that she may be 
made whole (or, 
saved) and live. 

Mater he went 
with him; and a 

eat multitude fol- 
owed him, and they 
thronged him. 


Mt. ix. 18—26 
(R.V.) 


(18) While he 
spake these thin 
unto them, behold, 
there came a ruler 
(W.H. dpxoy ‘ [eis] 
mpooehOayv', marg. 
apxwr eloedOov), and 
vray airy him, say- 
ing, My daughter is 
even now dead: but 
come and lay thy 
hand upon her, and 
she shall live. 


(19) And Jesus 
arose, and followed 
him, and [so did] his 
disciples. 
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Lk. viii. 4o—56 
(RV) 


(40) And as 
Jesus returned, the 
multitude welcomed 
him; for they were 
all waiting for him. 

(41) And behold, 
there came a man 
named Jairus, and he 
was a ruler ot the 
Synagogue: and he 
fell Siew at Jesus’ 
feet, and besought 
him to come into hi 
house; 

(42) For he had 
an only daughter, 
about twelve years 
of age, and she lay 
a-dying. But as he 
went the multitudes 
thronged him. 
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Consequently no discussion of them is necessitated by considera- 
tions of the rule of Johannine Intervention. A few however 


Mk v. 21—43 
(R.V.) contd. 
(25) And a wo- 
man, which had an 
issue of blood twelve 


(26) And had 
suffered many things 
of many physicians, 
and had spent all 
that she had, and 
was nothing ; 
but rather grew 
worse 


(27) Having heard 
the things concern- 

ing Jesus, came in 
the crowd behind, 
and touched his gar- 
ment. 

(28) For she 
said, If I touch but 


ved). 

"tea And straight- 
way the fountain of 
her blood was dried 
and she felt in 


touched my _ gar- 
ments? 
(31) And his dis- 
ciples said unto him, 
ou seest the multi- 


32 
looked round about 


Mt. ix. 18—26 

(R.V.) contd. 

(20) And behold, 
@ woman, who had 


twelve years, 


came behind 
him, and touched the 
border of his gar- 
ment: 
(2x) For she 
said within herself, 
If I do but touch his 
garment, I shall be 
made whole (or, 
saved). 


Lk. phar 40—56 
(R.V.) contd. 
(43) And a wo- 


could not be healed 
of any, (some anc. 
auth., followed 
W.H. , omst had spent 
..and) 


(44) Came be 
hind | him, and touch- 
ed the border of his 
garment: 


and immediately the 
issue of her blood 
stan 


Peter said, and they 
that were with him 
(some anc. auth. omit 
and they that were 
with him), Master 


touch me: 
fd gone that power 
gone forth from 


"nHay) And when the 
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may be profitably noticed as illustrating the nature of the 
difficulties placed in the way of the Fourth Evangelist by the 
differences of the Three. 


Mk v. 21—43 
(R.V.) contd. 
to see her that had 
done this thing. 

(33) But the 
woman fearing and 
trembling, knowing 
what had been done 
to her, came and fell 
down before him, and 
told him all the truth. 

(34) And he said 
unto her, Daughter, 
thy faith hath made 
thee whole (07, saved 
thee) ; in peace, 
and be carole by th 
Pp e (lt. soursey 

35) While he 
yet spake, they come 
from the oe th of ar 
synagogue’s [house], 
faving: Thy daugh- 
ter is dead: why 
troublest thou the 
Master (ov, Teacher) 
(&3dcKadov) any 
further ? 

(36) But Jesus, 
not heeding (or, over- 
hearing) the word 
spoken, saith unto 

e ruler of the syna- 
Bogue, Fear not, only 
elieve. 

(37) And he suf- 
fered no man to 
follow with him, save 
Peter, and James, 
and John the brother 
of James. 

(38) And _ they 
come to the house of 
the ruler of the syna- 
gorue: and he be- 

oldeth a_ tumult, 
and [many] weeping 
and wailing greatly. 

(39) And when 


Mt. ix. 18—26 
(R.V.) contd. 


(22) But Jesus 
turning and seeing 
her said, Daughter, 
be of good cheer; 
thy faith hath made 
thee whole (or, saved 
thee). And the wo- 
man was made whole 
(ov, saved) from that 
hour. 


(23) And when 
Jesus came into the 
ruler’s house, and 
saw the flute-players, 
and the crowd mak- 
ing a tumult, 


(24) He _ said, 
Give place: 
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Lk. viii. 40—56 
(R.V.) contd. 
woman saw that she 
was not hid, she came 
trembling, and falling 
down before him 
declared in the pres- 
ence of all the people 
for what cause she 
touched him, and 
how she was healed 

immediately. 

(48) And he said 
unto her, Daughter, 
thy faith hath made 
thee whole (or, saved 
thee); go in peace. 


(49) While he 
yet spake, there 
cometh one from the 
ruler of the syna- 
gogue’s [house], say- 
ing, Thy daughter is 
dead ; trouble not the 
Master (or, Teacher) 
(&:3denadov). 

(50) But Jesus 
hearing it, answered 
him, Fear not: onl 
believe, and she sh 
be made whole (or, 
saved). 

(51) And when 
he came to the house, 
he suffered not an 
man to enter in wi 
him, save Peter, and 
John, and James, 
and the father of 
the maiden and her 
mother. 


(52) And all were 
weeping, and bewail- 
ing her: but he said, 
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Mark and Luke give the name of Jairus to a chief or ruler 


of the synagogue. 
is justified?. 


Mk v. 21—43 

(R.V.) conid. 
he was entered in, he 
saith unto them, 
Why make ye a 
tumult, and weep? 
the child is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 

(40) And _ they 
laughed him to scorn. 
But he, having put 
them all forth, taketh 
the father of the child 
and her mother and 


him, and 

ekg yy the 1 was. 
41) An i 

the child born 

hand, he saith unto 

her, Talitha cumi: 

which is, being 


(42) And straight- 
way the damsel rose 
up and walked; for 
she was twelve years 
old. And they were 
amazed straightway 
with a great amaze- 


that no man should 
know this: and he 
commanded that 
Lada should 

be given her to eat. 


1 Mk v. 22 SS gives Jairus as “Joarash” om’. 


Mt. ix. 18—26 
(R.V.) contd. 


for the damsel is not 


the crowd was put 


forth, he entered in, 


took her by the bikes 
and the damsel arose. 


(26) And _ the 
fame hereof went 
forth into all that 
land. 


Matthew omits the name, and possibly he 
Matthew also omits the statement that Jairus’ 


Lk. viii. 40—56 
(R.V.) contd. 


W. 
not; for she is 4 
dead, but sleepeth. 


(53) And _ they 
laughed him to scorn, 
knowing that she was 
dead. 


(54) _ But he, 
taking her by the 
hand, called, saying, 
Maiden, arise. 


(55) And _ her 
spirit returned, and 
e rose up immedi- 
ately: and he com- 
manded that [some- 
thing] be given her 
to eat. 

(56) And _ her 
arents wereamazed : 
ut he charged them 

to tell no man what 
had been done. 


Delitzsch gives 


Mk’'s contextual words as “one of the heads of ("“7e) the synagogue.” 
This similarity between “ Jairus”’ and “head” (or “ ruler’) indicates 


possibilities of confusion. 
one of the sons of Benjamin. 


In Gen. xlvi. 21, Uk, Résh, is a name of 
It is retained by Jer. Targ. with 


the addition that he was “a chief in his father’s house,’ and Gen. r. 
ad loc. explains why he was called “chief.” In Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 
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daughter was twelve years old. But this may be because it 
was an isolated tradition, placed by Mark almost at the end, 
but by Luke at the beginning of his narrative’. Matthew may 
have regarded it as referring to the duration (mentioned in the 
context) of the disease of the woman with the issue*. Quite at 
the end of Mark’s narrative come words that may be literally 
rendered “‘said [for something] to be given to her to eat?.” 
This might be taken to mean that the girl (thereby proving 
that she was restored to life) asked for something to eat. 
Similarly a son of R. Gamaliel, at the exact moment when he 
was cured of fever by the prayers of R. Chanina, “asked for 
something to eat.” Matthew, omitting this request (after 
omitting the words Talitha cums), has, in its place, ‘‘ And there 
went forth this report into the whole of that land*.” It is by 
no means improbable that this, too, is based on some Hebrew 
or Aramaic corruption’. 


3, xxxix. 1 “Rosh” is regarded by Gesenius (912 5) as a name, 
but rendered by the Targ. as “head.” 

1 Mk v. 42, Lk. viii. 42. S 

* Mk v. 25, Mt. ix. 20, Lk. viii. 43. In Lk., the two mentions of 
“twelve years’? come in consecutive verses. 

2 Mk v. 43 elev 806nva airy payeiv, Lk. viii. 55 drafter airy 
Sobjvas payeiv. 

* For Heb. “say,’’ meaning “command,” see Gesen. 566. This 
2 unambiguously expressed by Lk. dérafer, but not quite by Mk 
trey. 

5 So Schlatter (on Jn iv. 53) quoting J. Berach. gd. A similar 
story in B. Bevach. 346 has “asked them for something to drink.” 

* In Mk v. 41 Takeda, ¢ has tabea acultha, and Dr Chase suggests 
(Syvo-Latin Text p. 110) that this is a relic of the word xnhoxp 
“food.”” If so, it may have some connection with the Mk-Lk. 
tradition about “giving food.’’ The word y3n in Schlatter’s quota- 
tion from J. Berach. ‘‘demanded food,” might be rendered by éabea. 

7 The above-mentioned word acultha, if the initial a were dropped 
after the final a in tabea, would become cultha, and confusable with 
words meaning (Thes. Syr. 1737) “universim’’ etc., so as to give rise 
to Matthew’s view that “the fame went out (everywhere, or] into all 
shat land.” 

Another explanation, however, of Matthew’s words is that they 
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The Synoptists also differ as to the interval between the 
girl’s death and restoration to life. In Mark and Luke, her 
father describes her to Jesus as “breathing her last” or ‘in 
the act of dying”; but in Matthew he says “She has just 
died!.”” This needs little comment since “she is dying ”"—in 
Greek, ‘‘she dies”—when rendered into reported speech, 
might easily be taken to refer to an accomplished fact: “he 
said that she [had] died.” 

As for Marcan peculiarities omitted by Luke, the principal 
one refers to the fact that physicians, attempting to cure the 
woman with the issue, caused her the loss of her fortune and 
made her worse rather than better*. This may possibly be 
explained from a Hebrew original differently translated by 
Mark and Luke*. In any case, it can hardly be regarded as a 

- failure of the rule of Johannine Intervention. 


are a paraphrase of Mk v. 42 “they were amazed with a great amaze- 
ment.”’ Lk. viii. 56 restricts the amazement to “the parents,” 
Diatess. to “her father.” Matthew extends it to “all that land.” 
“ Hearing” and “amazement” (yoy and ODw’) are confusable in Heb. 
(see Indices to Diatessarica, p. 33). 

1 Mk v. 23 éoxydres fra, Mt. ix. 18 dpri éredevrnoe, Lk. viii. 42 
éwibynoxe. 

* Mk v. 26, parall. to Lk. viii. 43 ot« icyvoey am’ ovdevis Oepare- 
6nraux. In Lev. v. 7, xxvii. 8 ob loxvea with yeip means “cannot 
afford,” “‘is not rich enough,” so that Luke’s original may have 
meant ‘“‘Was not rich enough to [pay physicians so as to] be healed by 
anyone.” 

* Lk. viii. 43 dm’ obderds (not im’ odderds) is given by W.H. 
without alternative. But 6eparevw dri in Luke elsewhere (3 or 4 
times, not in Bible elsewhere, except 2 K. ix. 16 (LXX), nor in 
Steph. Thes.) means “heal of ’’ some disease. ’Awd, if correct, suggests 
that the original meant “healed from any part of her disease,’ and 
that it corresponds to Mk v. 26 “not benefited, but rather made 
worse.” 

There is no space to deal with other Marcan details. Bpt see 
Clue 84 foll. and 241 foll. for proof that Heb. “And be thou made 
whole” might be confused with “And she was made whole.” In 
Mk v. 34 (Joh. Voc. 1728 e) “(1) go back (dwaye) in peace and (2) be 
whole (or, sound) (is) from thy plague (ydortyos),”” there seems 
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a a al Rela OR PN te SA EES 

There is, however, one important point as to which John 
does appear to intervene in order to shew the reality of Christ's 
power of revivification. But the intervention, if there is one, 
is not for Mark against Luke. Some might say it was for 
Luke against Mark and Matthew. More exactly, it might be 
described as an intervention against an unspiritual inter- 
pretation of words assigned to Jesus by all the Synoptists 
“she is not dead but sleepeth.’’ Luke attempts to meet such 
a misinterpretation. But John meets it in a different way, as 
will be seen in the next section. 


§ 2. ‘Knowing that she was dead” in Luke, “ Lazarus 
ts dead” tn John 

Luke has two ways of meeting the objection that, if the 
girl was, as Jesus declared, “not” really ‘‘ dead,” then no miracle 
followed. First, he puts into the mouths of the crowd in the 
ruler’s house an implied statement—which he does not make 
in his own person—that she “was” really “dead.” Then he 
adds, in his own person, after Jesus has pronounced the com- 
mand to “‘arise,” that “her spirit returned*.’’ This, he might 
suppose, would lead his readers to conclude that it had previously 
passed out of her, and consequently that she had really been 
“‘dead.”” But the usage of Scripture would not justify the 
conclusion®. Hence, this is not quite satisfactory. Nor do 


to be aconflation. The parall. Lk. viii. 48 has simply “ go (ropevov) in 
peace."’ Mt. ix. 22 has “and the woman was made sound (¢c#@n) 
Srom that [very] hour,” i.e. at once. Heb. yx “moment’’ might be 
confused with y3) “plague” or “stroke” (uaorsé (3), wAmyn (2)) so 
that “from the plague” might be confused with “in that same 
moment.” See Exod. xxxiii. 5 “moment (y3),""’ LXX #Anyyy 
(Tromm. leg. y39). 

1 Lk. viii. 53 ei8dres dre dwéOavey, Jn xi. 14 Ad{apos dwébaver. 

* Lk. viii. 55 cai éméorpeer rd mveipa abras. 

* See Judg. xv. 19 “And his [Samson's] spirit returned, and he 
lived,”’ cai éréorpepev rd wvevpa airov cai &noev, and comp. I S. xxx. 
12 (Heb.). Neither of these cases implies anything more than re- 
covery of strength after extreme faintness. 
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we get much help from Jerome (who explains Matthew's “‘ not 
dead” by saying “because all things live to God”) or from 
other early comments!. Perhaps the most satisfactory explan- 
ation is the one given by Pseudo-Jerome on Mark, that Jesus 
meant “She is dead to you [the crowd]; she sleeps to me.’”’ 

John represents Jesus (in the Raising of Lazarus) as Himself 
using the terms “sleeping” and ‘“‘dead” in such a way as to 
give the disciples at first a false impression which He Himself 
subsequently removes*. Thus John meets the objection that 
what Christ called a mere “‘sleep,” and ‘‘not death,” Christ’s 
disciples called “death” in order to magnify their Master’s 
fame. He answers, in effect, “It was the custom of Jesus to 
describe ‘death’ as ‘sleep.’ I can give you an instance where 
He did thus. But on the same occasion He not only described 
it as ‘death’ but brought the dead man out of his tomb, after 
he had been four days dead. No one can doubt that this was 
real ‘death.’ It is said ‘For three days the spirit [of the 
departed) wanders about the sepulchre, expecting if it may 
return into the body. But when it sees that the form or aspect 
of the face is changed, then it hovers no more but leaves the 
body to itself*.” Hence some might argue against Luke’s 
tradition ‘The spirit returned to her,’ in the story of the raising 
up of the ruler’s daughter. ‘This proves nothing’—they might 
say—' for three days had not elapsed.’ But in a case that I 
shall mention, a sister of the dead man said to Jesus ‘Lord, 
by this time he stinketh, for he hath been [dead] four days*.’”’ 


1 Cramer (on Mt. ix. 24) prints two explanations, (1) “Those 
who have hope of the resurrection in Christ are not dead but sleep,” 
(z) Jesus “makes light of the work He is about to perform,” and 
“conceals it,” afterwards saying “Tell noone.”” These are attributed 
to Origen. 

a0Jn xi. 1X, 14. 

3 This is a tradition of Ben Kaphra in Gen. 7.114. 3 (on Gen.1. 10, 
Wa. p. 504) quoted by Hor. Heb. (on Jn xi. 39) with other passages 
to the same effect. 

¢ Jn xi. 39. 
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As against such objections to the reality of the Synoptic 
revivification, the effectiveness of the Johannine narrative 
seems plain, but there is a great deal more that is not plain. 
First take, in their order, the sentences that follow the message 
‘‘He whom thou lovest is sick” sent to Jesus by the sisters of 
Lazarus: (1) ‘This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God may be glorified thereby,” (2) “ Now 
Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus,” and then 
(3)—what appears to be a non sequitury—‘‘ When therefore he 
heard that he was sick, he abode at that time two days in the 
place where he was.” 

Still more perplexing are the sentences ‘Our friend Lazarus 
is fallen asleep” and “Lazarus is dead,” and then the saying 
to Martha ‘‘Thy brother shall rise again,” followed by her 
answer ‘‘I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day,’”’ to which Jesus does not reply with a correction 
of her misunderstanding, but with words that might still 
further perplex her, “I am the resurrection and the life.... 
Whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die.” It is 
difficult, even for those who are confident that all this is right, 
to explain how it is right. 

“Surely,” we say, “Jesus could not mean, and Martha 
could not suppose Him to mean, that every disciple of His was 
immortal. ‘Die’ must mean spiritual death. ‘Rise again’ 
must mean spiritual resurrection. Yet Jesus seems to have 
been purposing, both then and some days earlier, to raise 
Lazarus from a literal grave. Then why does John give us 
the impression that Jesus is, as it were, mystifying the friends 
and relations of the dead? Why does he not represent Jesus 
as saying at once, straight out, that He intends to raise Lazarus 
from the tomb?” 

Perhaps we may find some suggestion of an answer to this 
question in Origen’s declaration that the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, like the raising of Lazarus, was in answer to a 
request of Jesus, though in neither case is a definite request 
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recorded’. John seems anxious to warn us against supposing 
that the Son ever performed a miracle of healing as if it were 
from Himself, and without some kind of special intercommunica- 
tion—whether by vision, or by answer to request, to prayer, or 
to unuttered aspiration—between the Son and the Father. And 
he leads us to infer that, when Jesus spoke to His disciples about 
such miracles, signs, or works—resulting in “‘life,”” or “‘sound- 
ness,’ or “‘awakening,”’ or “rising again” —He often used such 
language (natural to Him but not natural to them) that they 
failed to understand it. That is to say, they failed while He 
was living, but they understood it afterwards when He had 
died and risen again and sent His Spirit into their hearts. 
Before that time, Jesus, being in the position of one seeing 
works performed for Him (as it were) celestially before He per- 
formed them terrestrially, was wont to speak about them in 
the language of heaven to disciples accustomed to the language 
of earth. 

If this is the Johannine view we may find some kind of 
answer—a partial answer at all events—to the objection ‘‘ The 
narrative of the Raising of Lazarus would be much more 
beautiful if the narrator did not represent Jesus as knowing 
beforehand all that He purposed to do and yet concealing it 
from His disciples and from the sisters of the deceased.” 
Logically we must admit that there would be great force in 


1 Jn xi. 41 “I thank thee that thou heardest me”’ implies that 
Jesus had sent forth some request to the Father. But it is not 
recorded. Origen says (ad Joc. Lomm. ii. 319) “ We must not suppose 
that the soul of Lazarus was [still] present with the body after the 
departure [from it], and that, as being [still] present, it quickly 
heard Jesus when He cried and said, ‘Lasarus/ Hither! [Come] 
outside /’...But I think nearly the same thing came to pass also when 
He raised up the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue, praying 
about this (? wepi rovrov «iédpevos), for He asked that the soul 
should come-back-again and be caused to dwell again in the body.” 
The words “ praying about this’ appear to mean “praying about 
this [same thing in both cases],”” namely, the return of the departed 
soul, 
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this arraignment if Jesus were to be regarded here and elsewhere 
in the Gospel as having complete foreknowledge. But is that 
the case? Does the Fourth Gospel consistently maintain that 
Jesus (as in the Feeding of the Five Thousand) “knew what he 
was to do” in every minute detail? 

It would be truer to say that Jesus is to be regarded as led 
by emotion blended with knowledge, and that the emotion 
that leads Him may be best summed up as filial Love’. The 
Son, representing the Love of the Father, is regarded as depen- 
dent at every moment on the Father, and as not knowing, not 
wishing to know, and even perhaps as refusing to know, all the 
details of that which will come to pass, until the time comes for 
their performance. He knows that, in some sense, the sickness 
of Lazarus is “‘not unto death but for the glory of God.” But 
He awaits further revelation. This seems to come to Him 
step by step, or by oscillations. All sorts of words describing 
earthly “love” and “friendship” (the personal affection of 
Jesus for Lazarus and his sisters), ‘“‘weeping,” ‘“‘trouble,”’ 
“groaning” and passionate emotion*, are introduced or 
reiterated in this narrative in such a way as to indicate that we 
are witnessing a gradual accumulation of human as well as 
divine emotions, destined to achieve—as it were by natural 
means, if we take enlarged views of nature—some supreme sign 
of the vivifying Love of the Father for all mankind. 

We have seen above that one ancient comment on the 
Synoptic words “‘she is not dead but sleepeth” explains them 
as proceeding from Christ’s desire to disparage His own 
wonderful work. In the Fourth Gospel, there is no desire to 


1 Not “love” merely, for a dog loves his master, and a babe 
loves its mother. But the “love’’ of Christ means love combined 
with that insight which the Son has into the Father’s will, owing 
to unity of nature. 

* E.g. préw in Jn xi. 3, 36, idos in xi. 11 (and dyawde in xi. 5), 
€uBpisdopa in xi. 33, 38. KAaiw is used twice, about Mary and the 
Jews (xi. 33), 3axptw once, about Jesus (xi. 35). 
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disparage, but to express Christ’s different moods, at one moment 
speaking to the disciples in His own language ‘Our friend 
Lazarus is fallen asleep,” at another in their language “‘ Lazarus 
is dead.’”” At the same time beneath both of these moods 
there is the recognition that man’s life consists, not in the 
continued act of material breathing, but in the continued act 
of spiritual breathing, and this kind of breathing is a loving 
faith by which man passes through the Son into the Father 
(“whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die”). 
This Jesus feels to be a solid reality. Hence it is unnatural for 
Him to say at first to the disciples about anyone whom He 
dearly loves “‘He is dead.” He says this afterwards. But it 
is the language of the nursery. The spiritual truth is “Our 
friend is fallen asleep,” and, at the same time, He receives a 
special intimation that, even in the popular sense, the ‘‘sleep” 
is only a temporary sleep, so that He adds “But I go, that I 
may awake him out of sleep.” 

How far the Raising of Lazarus may be regarded as historical 
is a most difficult question, not discussed here. If it is historical, 
then Luke—who mentions the sisters Martha and Mary but 
makes no mention of their brother, nor of any Lazarus except 
the beggar raised from the dead to Abraham’s bosom—appears 
to forfeit all claim to be a well-informed biographer of Christ 
with any sense of proportion. A similar forfeiture, though in 
aless degree, would seem to be incurred by Mark and Matthew}. 


1 It has been suggested that the earlier Evangelists suppressed 
every written account of the raising of Lazarus because of the 
danger that (Jn xii. 10) the Jews might kill him. No doubt, such 
a danger might exist in the early days of the Church of Jerusalem. 
But when Peter and John healed a lame man, though the rulers of 
the Jews said (Acts iv. 16) ‘“‘ What shall we do to these men? For 
that indeed a notable miracle hath been wrought through them is 
manifest to all that dwell in Jerusalem,’’ we do not find them attempt- 
ing to kill the lame man. And it is hardly probable that at the time 
when Mark wrote his Gospel—perhaps a generation after the alleged 
raising of Lazarus—in Alexandria or Rome, he would seriously say 
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If it is not historical, it would be best explained, not as fiction, 
but as narrative deduced from other traditions about Christ’s 
acts of revivification, combined and amplified symbolically in 
order to shew, in one specimen, the spiritual aspect of such 
mighty works. But even in that case we may say that the 
Fourth Evangelist throws light on the Synoptic tradition ‘‘she 
is not dead but sleepeth.”” It was the custom of Jesus to regard 
what the world called “death” as being what He called ‘‘sleep,”’ 
but in a special case, where He received an intimation that 
there was to be an immediate rising up from this sleep, He 
might mix as it were the two dialects “Not [what you call] 
death, but [what I call) sleep [and a sleep from which there is 
to be an immediate awakening].” 


to himself ‘‘We Christians have known for thirty years that Jesus 
raised a man named Lazarus of Bethany from the dead, but I will 
not describe it and put down his name on paper—as I ventured to 
put down the name of Bartimaeus—for it might endanger his life.’’ 

If the Synoptists had anticipated any danger for Lazarus, they 
might have omitted his name, as Matthew and Luke omit the name 
of Bartimaeus, and as Luke omits the name of the young man whom 
Jesus raised from the dead at Nain. When John says (xii. 10) 
“The chief priests took counsel that they might put Lazarus also to 
death,’’ he implies that they did not carry out their “counsel.” 
And he leads us to the inference that after they had killed Jesus it 
was not worth their while to kill Lazarus. The same thing would 
be true in after years. Moreover, at the time when Luke wrote, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, “the chief priests’? had no longer the 
power to kill Lazarus, even if Lazarus was still alive. 
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JESUS IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 
(Mark vi. 16a] 


§ 1. 


The agreements and disagreements of the Four Gospels 


THis is one of the very rare occasions where the Fourth 
Gospel, as will be seen below!, agrees roughly with the Three 


is the wisdom that 
is given unto this 
man, and {what 
mean] such mighty 
works wrought by 
his hands? 


and Joses, 
Judas, and Simon? 
and are not his 
sisters here with 
us? And they were 


Mt. xiii. 53—58 
» (R.V.) 
(53) And it came 


try he taught them 


in their syn e, 
insomuch that they 
were astonished, 


and said, Whence 
hath this man this 
wisdom, and these 
mighty works? 
(55) Is not this 
the carpenter’s son? 
is not his mother 


Simon, an 


Whence then hath 
i all 


things? 

(57) And they 
were offended (és. 
caused to stumble) 
in him. But Jesus 
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21—24, 28 (R.V.) 
(16) And he 
came to Nazareth, 
where he had been 
brought up: and 
he entered, as his 


was delivered unto 
him the book of the 

phet Isaiah.... 

(21) And he be- 
gan to say unto 
them, To-day hath 
this scripture been 
fulfilled in your 


ears. 
(zz) And all 
bare him witness, 
and wondered at 
the words of grace 
which ed 
out of his mouth: 
and they said, Is 
not this Joseph’s 
son? 
(23) And _ he 
said unto them, 
Doubtless ye will 
say unto me this 


aay 
(43) And after 


es testified, 
that a prophet 
hath no honour in 

his own country. 
(45) So when he 
into Galilee 


unto the feast. 
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in a few words attributed to Jesus; and there is a general 
agreement in the thought, nam@ly, that it is difficult for a 
prophet to obtain full recognition “in his own country.” But 
the verbal variations in the context are of such a kind as to 
lead early commentators to divergent conclusions as to what 
the “country of Jesus” was. Luke makes Jesus say that a 
prophet is not “acceptable” (lit. “received [with welcome]”’) 
in his own country. John says that the Galilaeans “‘recesved” 
Him because they had seen in Jerusalem the miracles that He 
had done in Jerusalem. Luke represents the hearers of Jesus 
as saying ‘The things that we have heard as having been done 
{by thee] at Capernaum”—not in Jerusalem—“do also here in 
thine own country.” Lastly, Luke deviates from all the 


Mk vi. 1—64 
(R.V.) contd. 
offended (/s#. caused 
to stumble) in him. 

(4) And Jesus 
said unto them, A 

het is not 
without honour, 
save in his own 
country, and among 
his own kin, and in 
his own house. 

(5) And he 
could there do no 
mighty work, save 
that he laid his 
hands upon a few 
sick folk, and 


of their unbelief. 


Mt. xiii. 53—58 
(R.V.) contd. 
said unto them, 
A prophet is not 
without honour, 
save in his own 
country, and in his 

own house. 

(58) And he did 
not many mighty 
works there because 
of their unbelief. 


Lk. iv. 16—17, 
2124, 28 (R.V.) 
contd, 


ble, Physician, 

eal thyself: what- 
soever we have 
heard done at Ca- 
rnaum, do also 
ere in thine own 


ro- 
het isacceptable in 
is own country*. 
(28) And they 
were all filled with 
wrath in the syna- 
gogue, as _ they 
heard these things. 


* Luke proceeds as follows (iv. 25—30) :— 


(25) But of a truth I say unto you, There were many widows in Israel 


in the days of Elijah, when the heaven was shut up 
mooths, when there came a great famine over all the land; 
none of them was Elijah sent, but only to Zarephath, in the 
unto a woman that was a widow. 


. ; (27) And there were many lepers in 
Israel in the time of Elisha the prophet ; and none of them was cleansed, but 
only Naaman the Syrian. (28) And they were all filled with wrath in the 
synagogue, as they heard these things; (29) and they rose up, and cast 
him forth out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built, that they might throw him down headlong. (30) But 
he passing through the midst of them went his way. 
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Gospels by representing the visit as terminated by an attempt 
on the part of the audience to cast Jesus down a precipice. 

This last fact suggests, as a working hypothesis, that in 
this narrative Luke, as compared with John, has pursued the 
same course as in the Calling of the Fishermen}. That is to 
say, Luke has combined with the visit to what people would 
call “his father’s house” in Nazareth an account of an attempt 
on Christ’s life made, according to John, later on, and not at 
Nazareth but in what Jesus would call His Father’s House 
(s.e. the Temple) at Jerusalem*. Such an explanation is at all 
events less improbable than any that would require us to 
believe that Mark and Matthew, as well as John, either did 
not know of this attempt on Christ's life at Nazareth, or knew 
it but concealed their knowledge. 


§2. “His country” and “his own country,” in all the 
Gospels 

Writing in their own persons, the Evangelists say severally, 
that Jesus came:—(Mark and Matthew) “into Ais country”; 
(Luke) “to Nazareth where he had been brought up; (John) 
“into Galtlee*.”” Afterwards, recording the words of Jesus, all 
of them use the word “country.” The Greek word, pairis, 
here used for country, occurs rarely in canonical LXX. There 


1 See Proclamation, Preface pp. vi—vii, on the Lucan story of 
the Draught of Fishes. 

* Comp. Lk. ii. 49 (R.V. txt) “ Wist ye not that I must be in 
my Father's house (év rois rod warpos pov)?” 

3 Mk vi. 1, Mt. xiii. 54 «ls rv warpida airov, Lk. iv. 16 eis Na{apd, 
ob Fv reOpappéros, Jn iv. 45 els ri» Taddalay. Mt. xiii. 54 “in their 
synagogues (pl.)’’ is read by the best Latin and Syriac versions. 
This implies that the translators regarded marpis as a district, not 
a city. 

4 Mk vi. 4 ¢y 7 warpids abrov xal dy Trois cvyyevevow atroi cal ¢y rH 
olxig airov, Mt. xiii. 57 ¢v rp [W.H. marg. ins. i&ig) warpid cai dv rp 
oixig airot, Lk. iv. 24 é» 19 warpid: avrov, comp. Jn iv. 44 ¢v rp idig 
war pids, 
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it corresponds mostly to a Hebrew word meaning “kindred,” 
but once to “land of one’s kindred?.’”’ It is not limited to a 
“city.”” The Syro-Sinaitic Version uses a word that in Syriac 
may mean either “city” or ‘‘region”; but in Aramaic it mostly 
has the latter meaning, as it always has in Hebrew*. Comparing 
the eight passages of the four Gospels together we see that, 
beneath all their variations, the though in all of them was of 
“country” in the sense of “place of rearing,”’ which is usually 
also ‘“‘place of kinsfolk.’’ This may be almost said to imply 
in one word all that Genesis expresses in three, “thy land and 
thy kindred and thy father’s house®.” 

One might have supposed that all commentators from the 
first would have agreed that, since patris must here have this 
suggestion of ‘‘kinsfolk,” the word must mean the region 
round Nazareth. Jerome takes it so. But he adds “It may 
however be otherwise understood, namely, that Jesus is 
despised tn Hss house and Hits country, that ts, among the people 
of the Jews, and that on this account He ‘worked few miracles’ 
there, lest they should become absolutely inexcusable. But 
He works greater signs daily among the Gentiles through the 
Apostles, not so much in the healing of bodies as in the saving 
of souls*.” 

This latter view is that of Origen, who says that perhaps 
the Evangelists (that is, Mark and Matthew) did not say precisely 
what the pairis was “‘ because of something mystically signified 
in the passage concerning the patris, namely the whole of the 


1 Gesen. 409 6, Jerem. xlvi. 16 (Heb.) “land of our kindred.” 

* Gesen. 1936 mgm, Levy Ch. ii. 1o—11, Thes. Syr. 844. 
Delitzsch, in Mk vi. 1, Mt. xiii. 54, has simply “his land,"’ comp. 
Gen. xii. 1 “Get thee forth from (Heb.) thy land (ris yas cov) and 
thy kindred and thy father’s house.” 

* Gen. xii.1. This is the first instance of Heb. (sing.) “land”’ 
with a possessive suffix. The Greek warpis does not usually suggest 
allusion to “kinsfolk.” Hence, perhaps, Mk vi. 4 adds cuyyevetow 
and olxig. 

* Jerome on Mt. xiii. 58. 
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Jewish (land}!.” He also interprets “His sisters, are they not 
all with us ?” as meaning “something of this kind, ‘They have 
our thoughts, not the thoughts of Jesus, and they have no strange 
clement of preeminent understanding as Jesus has*.’” Others 
might agree that pairis, “native country,” meant something 
larger than “city,” but might urge that it ought not to be 
regarded as including the whole of Palestine but only the 
northern portion, where Christ’s home lay. This would be 
appropriately represented by “Galilee” which John substitutes. 


§ 3. “And his disciples follow him,” in Mark 


Mark alone inserts that the disciples followed Jesus*. He 
also alone inserts “the many” (i.e. the majority) in the next 
verse: “‘And when the sabbath came he began to teach in the 
synagogue, and the majority, hearing [him] were astonished‘*.” 
Matthew mentions no disciples and no majority but only 
“them,” s.¢. the natives of the pairts just mentioned: ‘‘ Having 
come into his country (patris) he began to teach them in their 
synagogue (v.7. synagogues) so that they were astonished 5.” 
This “‘astonishment”’ is followed both in Mark and Matthew 
by remarks of the hearers about their familiarity with the 


2 Origen on Mt. xiii. 53—4 appears to use dAns ris Iovdaias to mean 
here, not ‘‘the whole of [the province of] Judaea,’”’ but ‘‘the whole 
of the land and people of the Jews.” The context shews that he 
assumes the Mark-Matthew visit to be distinct from the Lucan 
visit, which expressly mentions Nazareth. 

* Origen on Mt. xiii. 56 8oxei pot rowirér rt onpaivery- rd Hpérepa 
Pporoierw, ob ra row "Inaov- xal obdéy ftvow Exovow éLaipérou ovvicews bs 5 

Ss. Taken in a literal sense, the words “Are they not all with 
us?” Mark (“here with us”), could hardly mean anything but that 
the sisters were (perhaps married and certainly resident) in Nazareth. 

2 Mk vi. 1 cal dxodovbovew aire of pabnral airod. 

4 Mk vi. 2 xa) of woddol dxovovres dferAnocovro. Oi is inserted by 
B and L. 

5 Mt. xiii. 54 nal Addy ele ry warpida airoi édidaoxer adrods dv TI 
ovraywyp (Syr. and latt. mostly pl.) airay Sore éxwAnooerOa avrovs.... 
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kinsfolk of Jesus, and then by the statement “And they 
stumbled because of him.” 

Obviously Mark does not intend us to suppose that the 
disciples joined in this disparaging astonishment. He repre- 
sents the hearers as being, practically, divided into two sections 
—the disciples, who were not likely to be astonished, and the 
natives, of whom most! were astonished. Matthew recognises 
no such division. 

Luke takes a course difficult to understand until we read 
his text in the Diatessaron. There we find the Lucan visit to 
Nazareth divided into two parts separated by a long interval 
so as to make two distinct visits. In neither visit is there 
described any division of mind. In the first Lucan visit “all 
began to bear witness to him and to marvel at the words of 
grace that were proceeding out of his mouth*.”” In the next 
Lucan visit “all” were “filled with wrath” and tried to kill 
Jesus*. 

John does not—in the present passage describing this 
particular visit to Galilee—mention any division of opinion. 
He merely implies that the Galilaeans derived most of their 
recognition of Jesus from what they had seen of His works in 
Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover, and that they “‘received”’ 
Him on that account‘. But if we ask whether elsewhere John 
recognises divergences of opinion, and changes of mind, and 
divisions between a majority and a minority—such as Mark 
obscurely suggests—we shall find that such recognition is 
frequent. John thrice uses the word “schism” to express this 
division ; and it is not in the “ multitude” alone, but also among 


een ee 


1 “Most” but not all. For Jesus is said to have healed (Mk vi. 5) 
“a few sick folk.’’ These would hardly disparage Him. 

* Lk. iv. 16—22a placed in Diatess. § 5. 

* This is in Lk. iv. 23—30 (omitting 226 “and they said, Is 
not this Joscph’s son?’’). It is placed in Diatess. § 17 following 
immediately after Mt. xiii. 55—7 (see p. 107 above). 

* Jn vi. 45. 
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“the Pharisees,” and among ‘“‘the Jews!.”” The last mention 
of this “schism” is followed by an attempt to stone Jesus in 
the Temple. 


§ 4. “Were astonsshed” in Mark and Matthew, how 
expressed tn Luke 


The Diatessaron, combining Mark and Matthew, says “He 
taught them in their synagogues so that they were perplexed. 
And when the sabbath came, Jesus began to teach in the syna- 
gogue, and many of those that heard marvelled, and said, 
Whence came these things to this [man]? And many envied 
him, and gave no heed to him, but said, What is this wisdom 
that is given to this [man] that there should happen at his 
hands such as these mighty works? Is not this a carpenter, 
son of a carpenter...?” This is a very remarkable accumu- 
lation of verbs apparently intended as renderings of Mark’s 
“were astonished.” 

This leads us to consider the uses of the word “astonished” 
elsewhere in Mark and Luke. One Marcan instance is repro- 
duced by the parallel Luke, but the other Lucan instances are 
not parallel to a Marcan instance*. To two other Marcan 
instances Luke has either no parallel, or one that perhaps 


1 Jn vii. 43 “So there arose a division (cxiopa) im the multitude 
because of him”’ (see also the contrast in the context between “the 
officers’ and the Pharisees), ix. 16 “Some therefore of the Pharisees 
said, This man is not from God... But others said...And there was 
a division among them,” x. 19—z21 “There arose a division again 
among the Jews...And many of them said, He hath a devil. . . Others 
said...Can a devil open the eyes of the blind?’’ This is followed 
by a second attempt to stone Jesus (ib. 31) “The Jews took up 
stones again to stone him.” 

2 Lk. iv. 32 is exactly parall. to Mk i. 22 éfewAnaogorro émi rh 
&daxg atrov. The other instances of éxwAnooopa in Luke are Lk. ix. 
43 éfewAjocorro (pec.), Lk. ii. 48 é&eAayncay (about the parents of 
Jesus seeing Him in the Temple). 
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implies Hebrew confusion}. 
special attention : 
Mk xi. 18 

And the chief priests and 
the scribes heard it, and sought 
how they might destroy him: 
for they feared him, for all the 
multitude was astonished at his 
teaching. 


A third Marcan instance requires 


Lk. xix. 47—8 
...But the chief priests and 
the scribes and the principal 
men of the people sought to 
destroy bim: and they could 
not find what they might do; 
for the people all Aung upon 


(lit. from) him, listening. 


Here Matthew begins, as Mark and Luke do, with “the chief 
priests and the scribes,”” but goes off into a separate tradition 
about ‘‘the children crying in the temple*.”” It seems as though 
Matthew, like Luke, was not satisfied with Mark’s commonplace 
reiteration of “‘astonished at his teaching,’’ and desired to ~ 
substitute, or to go back to, some tradition descriptive of the 
passionate excitement of the multitude. Luke’s expression 
(lit.) “hung from him”—rendered by Delitzsch ‘“‘clave after 
him”’—is rather Greek than Hebrew, for the Hebrew “hang” 
is very rarely used metaphorically?; but the Syriac versions 
have it here (‘hanging on him to hear him*”). 


1 To MK vii. 37 breprepoods eferAnovovro, Luke has no parallel. 
On Mk x. 26 wepocds éLerAnooovro, Mt. xix. 25 dxovoavres éfe- 
mwanooovro opddpa, Lk. xviii. 26 of deovoavres, see Corrections 392 a, 
441, 443, where some Heb. confusion is indicated. 

2 Mt. xxi. 15—16 “But when the chief priests and the scribes 
saw the wonderful works. ..and the children crying in the temple,.. . 
they were moved with indignation....And Jesus saith unto them, 
Did ye never read...‘thou hast perfected praise’?”’ 

* See Gesen. 1067 6 on the rare form in Deut. xxviii. 66 “thy life 
hung up [i.e. in suspense] before thee” and Hos. xi. 7 “ (lit.) hung up 
to” R.V. “bent to” (Gesen. “certainly corrupt"). The more usual 
form (Gesen. 1067 b foll.) is always literal. In New Heb., “hang 
from” occasionally means “depend on,” “trust” (Levy iv. 6454, 
Levy Ch. ii. 539 4). 

4 The word also occurs in Solomon’s Odes iii. 2, on which see 
Light 3673—6. 
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The origin of Luke’s “hung from him” must be discussed 
in its order, but the parallelism between it and the Marcan 
“astonished” is noted here because we must now call attention 
to the fact that in the Lucan parallel to the Marcan Visit to 
Nazareth, where Luke’s text mentions “‘casting down a preci- 
pice,”” some Syriac quotations of it mention ‘hanging.’ 


§5. “Cast down a precipice” and “‘hang,’’ confused in 
a verston of Luke 


In the Lucan account of the Visit to Nazareth, the Syro- 
Sinaitic Version concludes thus: ‘They were filled with fury, 
and they put him forth out of the city and brought him even 
.unto the Pharos (?), the hill that their city was built on, so that 
they might hang him'.’”” The Greek has ophrus, ‘‘brow”’ 
(“brow of the hill”). Ophrus occurs nowhere else in the Greek 
Bible except where the Hebrew phrase “the ridge of the eye”’ 
is rendered in LXX by the single word ophrus, “‘brow*.” The 
Hebrew for “‘ridge,” there and elsewhere, is gab, and Walton’s 
Syriac has it here, “the gab of the hill.” But further the 
Hebrew and Aramaic for ‘‘ hang” often represents our “crucify” 
as in Paul’s quotation “‘cursed is he that hangeth on a tree.” 
And what appears to be a form of the Hebrew gab is used by 
John in a passage describing Jesus as brought out to receive 
sentence before crucifixion, ‘‘at a place called the pavement, 
but in Hebrew Gab-batha‘.” 

On this Westcott says ‘‘There can be little doubt that 
this represents Gab Bastha, the ridge (back) of the House,” 
s.c. of the Temple; but as the author of Horae Hebraicae 


1 Lk. iv. 29 (SS, Burkitt). The word printed “Pharos” repre- 
sents Gk ddpis, of which it may be a transliteration. SS ‘‘hang”’ 
corresponds to Gk caraxpnyvica, on which see p. 117, 0. I. 

Lev. xiv. 9. 

3 Gal. iii. 13, quoting Deut. xxi. 23. 

4 Jn xix. 13. 
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expresses doubt, and Prof. Dalman has recently changed his 
views on the subject!, we shall be safer in saying that in the 
first century Gab-batha might be taken by some to mean “‘the 
brow of the House of the Lord.” If so, it might be taken by 
Christians, ignorant of Jewish usage, in more senses than one. 
Jews and some Christians would take it as a ridge near the 
House of the Lord, the Temple, in Jerusalem, but some 
Christians might take it as a ridge near the house of the Lord 
Jesus in Nazareth. If however the name was found in con- 
nection with the ‘‘hanging” of Jesus, or an attempt at 
“hanging,” such a tradition could only be applied to Jerusalem. 
No one could seriously and permanently maintain that an 
attempt was made to “hang” (that is, to “cructfy”) Jesus in 
Nazareth. 

What therefore would be Luke’s natural course if he came 
to the conclusion that the visit of the Lord Jesus to His home in 
Nazareth had been misunderstood by Mark-Matthew, and that 
it really terminated in an attempt to take away His life in a place 
of which the name meant something like “‘the ridge of the 
hill of the Lord’s house”? We may infer his probable course 
from what he seems to have done in the analogous case of the 
Draught of Fishes which he places early, in contrast with John 
who places it late, There Luke appears to have retained a 
difficult word kateneusa, but to have interpreted it as meaning, 
not ‘‘swam to shore” but ‘‘ made signs,” and to have adapted 
his context accordingly®. Somewhat similarly here, we could 
explain the difficult Syro-Sinaitic ‘hang’ and the difficult 


1 See Hor. Heb. on Jn xix. 13 quoting Jer. Sanhedy. fol. 
18. 3 as possibly to be rendered “the elders that sit in the upper 
‘Gab’ in the Mount of the Temple”’ (lit. House). Westcott refers to 
Jer. Sanhedr. 18d as mentioning “Gab of the House.” This Hor. 
Heb. does not exactly mention. See Hastings Dict. ‘“Gabbatha,” 
and Dalman Words p. 7. 

* See Proclamation pp. 1 foll., 3§ foll., 91 foll. 

® Proclamation pp. 92—3, 97. 
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Greek “‘ precipitate” by an early confusion between similar or 
identical Greek words that have both these meanings?. 

That Luke had some textual basis for his account of the 
attempt on Christ’s life in Nazareth seems all the more probable 
because of the intrinsic improbability of the account, indicating 
that he could not have invented it. The traditional supposition 
of a Rock of Precipitation, two miles from Nazareth, is generally 
abandoned’, and no other has been substituted with any 
probability that could resist the argument “If this was the 
real place, how came it to be supplanted by the false and 
traditional one?” If Jesus had been stoned just outside the 
Synagogue, and in company with a few disciples to stand round 
Him, we could understand His escape; but, as Luke relates 
the story, the escape is manifestly miraculous. Accordingly 
Ephrem says about it “When they threw Him from the hill, 
He flew in the air,’’ and Aphraates, ‘“‘He shewed the power of 
His majesty when He was thrown from the height into the depth 
and was not hurt*.” 


1 Steph. Thes. iv. 1107 gives caraxpnyrynus aS meaning, in the 
middle, “dependeo,” ‘‘praeceps dependeo,’’ but in the active the 
Same thing as xaraxpnyvi{w “ praecipitem dejicio."’ Ib. 1944 emends 
cpeprar (“hang the maiden”) into “xpyyyay vel. xpepar.”’ Ib. 1950 
Bives cpnprde and xpnyynus as i.g. cpnuri{e, according to Eustathius, 
but really meaning “hang,” and quotes other instances of cor- 
ruption. Confusion was very natural since xpnuyds “ precipice’ 
etymologically means “an overhanging place,” like the English local 
term “hanger.”’ 

The only other Biblical instance of xaraxpnpvif{e is in 2 Chr. xxv. 12 
carexpnpvi{or avrovs dwd rov axpou row xpnuvov, where Syr. has (but see 
context ‘‘broken in pieces”) “ venerunt autem omnes vincti catenis 
(undyx)’—not mentioned in Thes. Syr. 4343- 

2 Enc. Bib. 3359. 

3 Burkitt vol. ii. pp. 130, 183. It is worth noting that Luke’s 
first use of éxwAnocvopa occurs in the narrative of the first visit of 
Jesus to the Temple (Lk. ii. 48) “they were astonished (¢¢ewAdyycav).”’ 
Mary says to Jesus “Thy Sather,” meaning Joseph. Jesus replies 
“The [house] of my Father,” meaning God. Probably Luke intends 
to suggest that the parents of Jesus were bewildered and sd ‘ 
out of their minds with astonishment. ie 
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§ 6. Attempts on Christ's life, in John 


Mark (as also Matthew) describes no open attempt to take 
Christ’s life. There would therefore be no breach of the rule 
of Johannine Intervention if the Fourth Gospel were equally 
silent. But John mentions two such attempts. Both of them 
were made in the Temple, and in both cases the attempt is to 
stone Him}. The first of these says that Jesus “was hidden 
and went out of the temple.” Our R.V. text renders this as 
“hid himself.” But there are reasons for retaining the passive 
rendering: ‘‘Luke had described Christ as ‘passing through’ 
the Nazarenes, but had not explained how this was effected. 
John suggests that it was literal and miraculous, but also 
that it was typical of a spiritual blinding whereby Christ ‘was 
hidden’ from those who rejected Him?®.”’ 

There is less difficulty in John’s narrative than in Luke’s. 
On the only other Biblical occasion where “‘stoning” in the 
Temple is mentioned, a repairing of the Temple is described 
as going on at the time, so that stones might be lying about?. 
Such repairs in the Herodian Temple would be frequent, and 
a reference to the possibility occurs in the Talmud‘. A sudden 
rush of the crowd to snatch up such stones on the spot, and the 
escape of Jesus, hidden in part at all events by the faithful 
disciples round Him, are very different things from the Lucan 
picture which describes how a Nazarene crowd seized and 
conveyed Jesus—apparently by Himself and without a single 
disciple near Him—to a rock at a distance (traditionally 
estimated at two miles) from the town, and then how Jesus, 
“passing through the midst of them, went his way®.”’ 


1 Jn viii. 59 (on which see Joh. Gr. 2538—43) and x. 31, 39. 

3 Joh. Gr. 2543. * Comp. 2 Chr. xxiv. 21 with ib. 13. 

“ See Hor. Heb. on Jn viii. 59 quoting Sabb. 115a “R. Jose 
saith, They whelmed him (a heretic) under a heap of clay. ‘Js there 
any clay in the mountain of the House ?’ Gloss: ‘There was mortar, 
which they used in building.’"’ 
vars > § Lk. iv. 30. 
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§7. “‘Wisdom” and “mighty works,” in Mark and 
Matthew 


Mark speaks of “‘mighty works” as emphatically present, 
“through his hands [continually] coming to pass”; Matthew, 
omitting this phrase, leaves the time an open question!. Luke 
has “‘Whatsoever we have heard [as] having come to pass at 
Capernaum, do also here in thy country’,” as though the 
speakers spoke of the past, and of things that they knew only 
by hearsay and hardly believed to be true. John says ‘‘The 
Galilaeans received him having seen all things whatsoever he 
had done in Jerusalem at the feast, for they themselves also had 
come to the feast®.”’ 

This appears to be an instance of Johannine Intervention, so 
far as concerns the nature of the evidence that led people in 
Christ’s ‘‘country” to believe in His ‘“‘mighty works”; but as 
regards the mention of “‘wisdom” by Mark and Matthew we 
cannot say that John intervenes—at all events verbally and 
directly. “‘Wisdom,” sophta, is a word that he never uses 
either in his Gospel or in his Epistle. Perhaps he would have 
shrunk from attributing it to Jesus (except in very special 
contexts) because it was often associated by many, as by Paul, 
with “wisdom of word” and with the “wisdom” “sought 
after” by “the Greeks‘,” largely consisting of the disputations 
of those who were called “‘ philosophers,”’ i.e. “lovers of wisdom.” 

The parallel Luke says “All...were marvelling at the words 
of grace that were proceeding out of his mouth,” and John, in 


1 Mk vi. 2 Dd6er rovrg ravra, cal ris 4 copia 7 dobcica roure «ai al 
dvrdpasre rowairas dud THY yupev airod yoopera; Mt. xiii. 54 oder rovre 
9} codia avrn cai al durdpas ; 

2 Lk. iv. 23°Oea jeovoaper yerdpera els riv Kadapvacip moingow «ai 
dd dy ry warpids cov. 

® Jn iv. 45 ¢d¢favro airdy of Tadsdraios, wdvra dewpaxdres d0a énoincey 
év “leporodipos ¢v 9 doprp, cal abrol yap PAbor eis rH dopryy. 

41 Cor. i. 17—22 “wisdom of word...the Greeks seek after 
wisdom.” 
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his prologue, repeatedly mentions the “grace” or “grace and 
truth” that abounded in ‘‘the only begotten’.” Mark and 
Matthew never mention “‘grace.’’” May we then say that John 
here intervenes for Luke? Not in this passage. There is no 
thought of real “grace” in the reception of Jesus by the Gali- 
laeans as described by John. For the most part Luke uses 
“grace” to mean “favour” or “‘gratitude.”” And here the 
“grace” mentioned by Luke in the reception of Jesus by the 
Nazarenes, ‘‘marvelling at the words of grace that were pro- 
ceeding out of his mouth,” is no real “grace” at all. It is 
nothing but an empty sound of “words of grace”—‘‘ words”’ 
that seemed quite out of proportion to the merit of a prophet 
who had not done anything in their presence to justify them, so 
that they elicited from the audience nothing but marvel at the 
speaker’s presumption. The marvel is followed by disparage- 
ment (‘‘Is not this the son of Joseph?”’) and then by an overt 
act of hostility. In all this there is nothing that resembles 
the Johannine ‘‘grace” that overflowed into the hearts of 
the disciples from ‘‘the only begotten.” 


§8. “The carpenter,” in Mark and Matthew 
There is reason to think that ‘‘the carpenter” may not have 
conveyed, in Mark’s original, the contemptuous impression that 
it conveyed to Celsus and would probably convey to the Roman 


1 Xaps, “grace,” is peculiar to the third and fourth Gospels 
(Joh. Voc. 1775 c). But in Luke it mostly means “favour” or 
“gratitude.” In John it means “divine graciousness’’ (contrasted 
with Law) abounding in the incarnate Logos from whom it flows 
forth to those who receive Him: (Jn i. 14—17) “full of grace and 
truth... from his fulness we all received, and grace succeeding (dvri) 
grace...the (gift of] grace and the [gift of] truth (see Joh. Gr. 
2284-—7, 2301, 24lle¢, Son 3566) came into being through Jesus 
Christ.’’ 

® Mk vi. 3 6 réerey 6 vids...., Mt. xiii. 55 db rod réerovos vids. In 
Mk, some Greek cursives have rov réxrovos vids..., and similarly 
some Latin codices have “ fabri filius.”’ 
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world’, The Hebrew for “carpenter,” a word that means 
“artificer,” whether in wood, or stone, or metal?, is sometimes 
used in the Talmud for a distinguished Teacher*. The word 
used in the Syriac of Mark and Matthew for “carpenter” is 
frequently used in the same way in Talmudic treatises. For 
example, about some difficult critical question, a Rabbi says, 
“There is no carpenter and no son of a carpenter” that could 
answer it, and another Rabbi, while declaring that he can 
answer it, adds nevertheless, in modest deprecation, that he is 


“no carpenter and no son of a carpenter.” 

This appears to have been a frequent phrase, and there is 
perhaps an allusion to it when it is said ‘‘ Better is the saying of 
the Sensth than that of the son of the Smith,”” where “‘ the Smith” 
is the name given to a Rabbi Isaac and “‘the son of the Smith” 
is the name given to the celebrated Rabbi Jochanan®. 
Jochanan’s early date attests the antiquity of such titles; for 
he is connected with legal questions that arose before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and legend tells that he predicted 
to Vespasian his future elevation to the imperial dignity®. 


1 Origen (Cels. vi. 36) quotes Celsus as saying, about Jesus, 
réxter fy tyr réxvny and denies that any Gospel makes this statement. 
Origen is mostly so accurate that we may pardonably conjecture 
that he read rextono (i.e. réxrwy 6) as trextonoco (Joh. Gr. 2652). 

2 Gesen. 360 5. * Levy ii. 118—9. 

4 Aboda Sara 50b. See Levy iii. 338 (139) who gives other 
instances of “carpenter and son of a carpenter.” 

5 Sanhedr. 96a. Levy iii. 4196 quotes and renders Sanhedr. 
thus, but refers to B. Metz. 85 “son of the Smith” as a name of 
R. Isaac, whereas Goldschm. says, in a note, that it is “a name of 
R. Jochanan.” Levy himself says that Chull. 774 “R. Isaac son 
. of the Smith” is an error, and refers to Sabb. 25 b as one of many 
instances where R. Isaac is called “the Smith.’’ Comp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 14 “ Alexander the Coppersmith (yadxevs)."’ There Schéttgen says 
“I do not believe that he was a smith (fabrum) by trade (professione) 
but that he was a Rabbi,” and quotes Joma 546 about “Jsaac the 
Smith.” But Alexander may have been both. 

* See Schiirer ii. 1. pp. 366—7 referring to Lam. 7. on Lam. 
i. 5 (Wa. p. 66 foll.). 
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After the fall of Jerusalem he became the most important of 
the scribes. It is said of him that he lived one hundred and 
twenty years, of which the first forty were given to “‘ business” ; 
and although that must not be accepted as literally true, it 
shews—what we know from other sources—that a training in 
“business” was regarded as a credit rather than a discredit to 
the career of an eminent rabbi!. It may therefore be taken 
for granted that the title eulogistically applied to him, “‘son of 
a Smith,” and the (apparently) earlier and more general title 
“son of a carpenter,” together with the rabbinical titles 
“smith” and “carpenter,” were in use before Jochanan’s time, 
and consequently in the days when Jesus came bringing the 
Gospel to Galilee. 

In view of these facts we must clear our minds from the 
modern notion, which was also the ancient Greek and Roman 
notion, that there was something disparaging in the name 
“carpenter” applied to Jesus*. We must even prepare our 
minds to accept the conclusion—astonishing to us perhaps— 
that it was complimentary, and that it must be taken with 
what precedes, thus: “‘Whence hath this man these [gifts]? 
And what is the wisdom that is given to him?...Is mot this 
indeed a carpenter [i.e. a Chief among the Rabbis}?” Along with 
this tradition might go one that Matthew has preferred, “‘Is 
not this a son of a carpenter?”’ Both would naturally be soon 


1 On Jochanan’s “business” (xMDOIID, mpaypareia) see Levy ii. 
227 @ quoting R. hasch, 31 b, and Levy iv.99b. For other instances 
(very numerous) see Wagenseil’s Sota pp. 596—600. 

* In his comment on Mk vi. 1 foll., Pseudo-Jerome reads “ filius 
fabri,”’ and says, “et hoc mystice, sed fabri qui fabricatus est 
Auroram et Solem.’’ Origen, as we have seen, denies that Jesus 
was called a carpenter. The only mentions of réxre» in Goodspeed 
are in Justin Mart. Tryph. § 88 describing Jesus as “deemed (vom- 
(opévov) the son of Joseph the carpenter,’’ and as “deemed a 
carpenter” because he wrought the “works of a carpenter,” making 
“ploughs” and “yokes.”” This might mean instruments for the 
sowing of the seed of the Gospel, but Justin says “by which He 
taught the symbols of righteousness and an active life (évepyq Bloy).”” 
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taken by Greeks to mean “the carpenter, or, the son of the 
carpenter [whom we all knew in Nazareth].”” Of course, all 
this does not exclude the possibility that Jesus, or Joseph, or 
both, were actually “carpenters.” But it makes highly im- 
probable the usual assumption that the term was employed 
in the first instance with a sense of disparagement. 

On our hypothesis (of non-disparagement), the sentence in 
Mark—which originally perhaps combined “carpenter” and 
“son of a carpenter,” meaning, in effect, “‘Is not this a prince 
of Rabbis?”—corresponds in meaning, though not in words, 
to a long paraphrase in the parallel Luke “And all bare 
witness unto him, and wondered at the words of grace that 
came forth out of his mouth.” But Luke has erroneously 
added to this a more literal but incorrect version of Mark’s 
original, in which he has substituted “‘son of Joseph” for “‘son 
of a carpenter.” 

As regards what follows in Mark and Matthew, we may 
suppose that, in spite of this outburst of superficial admiration 
for Jesus as a mere popular preacher, the Nazarenes speedily 
relapsed into the reflection that after all He could not be so 
very different from His brothers and sisters who were quite 
ordinary people. 

There is something a little grotesque and abrupt in this 
argument against the claims of Jesus:—‘‘ His sisters are here 
with us, so that he cannot be a very great prophet.” Perhaps 
Luke the historian omitted it—though very true to human 
nature—because it was grotesque. Mark’s context favours the 
view that he himself interpreted ‘‘carpenter” in a disparaging 
sense. But about that we cannot be sure. We can be sure, 
however, that, in the first half of the first century’, a dis- 
paragement of “carpenter” that would seem natural to Greeks 
would seem quite unnatural to Jews. 


1 That is, before the Christian “carpenter” had become recognised 
by Jews in general as their enemy, and referred to by that name, 
“the Carpenter,” in polemical discussions. 
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If ‘the carpenter” has this metaphorical meaning, we may 
perhaps say that as Luke has paraphrased it here, so John has 
paraphrased it elsewhere in passages where the eloquence of 
Jesus is described as producing an effect on the crowd. But 
we cannot maintain that there is anything in John corre- 
sponding to the Mark-Matthew mention of Christ’s “‘sisters.”’ 
About Christ’s ‘‘brethren,”” of whom Luke makes no mention 
here, John makes mention elsewhere in terms that describe 
them as being out of touch with Christ’s disciples and not 
disposed to believe in Him’. The omission of the names 
James, Joses, Judas and Simon may perhaps be explained by 
John’s general habit of omitting Synoptic names that are not 
essential to his narrative*. But as to the “sisters” we must 
admit that John’s silence constitutes an instance of exception 
to the rule of Johannine Intervention. 


§9. “Offended,” in the Synoptists 

This narrative (‘‘and they were offended in him”’) contains 
Mark’s second use of the word ‘‘offend*.’’ The first was in 
the Parable of the Sower, “when... persecution ariseth. ..they 
are offended*,” But the discussion of it was deferred to the 
present occasion, that its meaning in the narrative of the 
Evangelist might be compared with its meaning in the lips of 
Christ. The third Marcan instance is transitive, ‘“‘ whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones®.” In all these passages 
A.V. has “offend,’”’ but the text of R.V. has “stumble” in the 


1 Jn vii. 5. 

* If the sisters of Jesus had “not the thoughts of Jesus” (see 
p. 111, quoting Origen on Mt. xiii. 56), that might account for their 
dropping out of view in all but yery early Christian records. 

* Mk vi. 3, Mt. xiii. 57. Luke differs. 

* Mk iv. 17 elra yevoudvns Odjipews 9 Sieypod 3d rdv Adyor ebbis 
oxavdari{ovra, Mt. xiii. 21 (sim.) yeroudyns 8¢...cxardariCeras, Lk. viii. 
13 ¢v naipp wepacpou ddicravra:. 

* Mk ix. 42 (and sim. Mt. xviii. 6, Lk. xvii. 2) ceavdaXiog iva 
Tey pspoy rovrev. 
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first of them and “cause to stumble” in the third. It will be 
convenient to retain “offend” for the most part, with the 
warning that it is used to mean “cause to stumble,” so that 
“I am offended” means “I am caused to stumble.” Luke 
agrees with Mark-Matthew in the warning not to “offend” a 
“little one,” but never uses the word elsewhere except in the 
saying ‘‘ Blessed is he that shall not be offended in me,” where 
he agrees verbatim with Matthew!. He uses it, in all, twice. 
Yet the word is very freely used by Mark and the parallel 
Matthew, and also sometimes by Matthew independently. 

What induced Luke to avoid this ancient Synoptic word? 
John, like Luke, uses it but twice. Do John’s instances and 
abstinences throw any light on Luke’s motive, and on the 
Meaning, or meanings, of the Greek ‘‘offend”? How is it 
used, if at all, in Greek literature? How in LXX? If there 
is a Hebrew original, or originals, what are the renderings 
given by the Targumists and by the Greek translators of the 
second century? Such are the questions before us. 

The Greek for “offend” does not occur in Greek literature. 
Nor does it occur in the LXX in the transitive (‘‘cause to 
offend”). It occurs in the canonical LXX once, in the passive, 
“‘Many [countries] (R.V.) shall be overthrown*.”” There it repre- 
sents the passive of a Hebrew word (cdshal) meaning ‘‘stumble.”’ 
But Theodotion’s parallel rendering is “be weak,’”’ and the 
LXX itself has previously rendered cdéshal in the same context, 
no less than four times, by other words*. 


1 Mt. xi. 6, Lk. vii. 23. This isin the Double Tradition, commonly 
called “Q.’’ In the Double Tradition, Luke comparatively seldom 
differs from the Greek of Matthew. 

3 Dan. xi. 41. 

8 R.V. also varies. In Dan. xi. 14 “they shall fall,” 1b. 19 “he 
shall stumble,” ib. 33 “they shall fall,” Heb. has bya, LKX spooxdmre. 
In ib. 35 “some of them that be wise shall fail, to refine them,” 
LXX has BiavonOjrorra: (confusing Sy’> with $s which it renders by 
davocicGas in ix. 13, 25). In xi. 41 “many [countries] shall be 
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If we ask why such a recondite Greek word as scandalizein 
—rather implying “‘snare”’ or ‘‘trap!’’—should be used in this 
single passage, we may perhaps find it in the conception of 
conquered countries as being caught in the snare of the con- 
queror. This view is confirmed by two instances in which the 
Hebrew of Ben Sira gives, for the passive Greek “offended,” 
a Hebrew original (yékash) meaning “‘ensnared*.”. The Greek 
noun scandalon mostly corresponds in LXX to two Hebrew 
nouns, one of them derived from céshal, ‘‘stumble,” but the 
other from ydékash, ‘‘ensnare*.”” Both these Hebrew nouns are 
rendered by one and the same Aramaic noun‘. It follows that 
the Aramaic word used by Jesus in His doctrine about ‘‘offend- 
ing” might have a wide significance according to context, 
sometimes implying a retrievable “‘stumbling,’’ but sometimes 
an “‘ensnaring” almost, or wholly, irretrievable. 

For example, in the Parable of the Sower, where Mark has 


overthrown,” LXX has exavdakicdnoovra. Theod. has always doGevéw. 
For a connection between 6 do@evar, 6 mpooxdrray, and oxdvdador, 
see Rom. xiv. 1 ré»x 3¢ dodevouvra, ib. 13 py riOdvar mpocxoppa re 
adaAPH } cxdvdadrov, 1b. 20—21 rq da mporxdpuparos dcdiorr...dv J 6 
ddeApss gov mpookomre, XV. I ra doGevnpara rey ddvydrev. 

1 See Steph. Thes. vii. 319—20 on cxavddAnOpoy the “ trigger’ in 
a mousetrap, and on oxdydadow explained by Hesychius as ré ¢v rais 
pudypas. It is metaph. in Aristoph. Ach. 687 “mousetraps (cca»- 
8dAnOpa) of words.” 

* Sir, ix. 5 cxavdadwOps (v.r. axavdadion oe) (wPIN from wp), 
xxxii. (Gr. xxxv.) 15 cxavdadioOnoera: (WPI). 

* Gesen. 430 gives the verb wp’ as “lay a bait,” “lay snares,” 
and the noun wpip as a “ bait in a fowler’s net,” and then “snare,”’ 
but Job xl. 24 (R.V.) “pierce through his nose with a snare” is 
dificult. A.V. has “{his] nose pierceth through snares,”’ Rashi 
explains “‘snare’’ as “ instrumenta artificialia piscatorum.’’ Xedy8adov 
o 1 (from be) in Lev. xix. 14, 1 S. xxv. 31, Ps. cxix. 165, but 
wpio (from wp) in Josh. xxiii. 13, Judg. ii. 3, viii. 27, 1 S. xviii. 21, 
Ps. lxix. 22, cvi. 36 etc. 

* Onk. has (Brederek) xdpn in Lev. xix. 14 “nor put a stumbling- 
block before the blind,’”’ and also in Exod. x. 7 “a save unto us,” 
xxiii. 33 etc. 
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“they are offended,” as quoted above, the parallel Luke has 
a word that would etymologically denote “apostasy!.” Also 
Hermas—a writer often closely akin to Mark—says “These 
are they that have faith indeed, but, having also the riches of 
this world, when tribulation arises, by reason of their riches 
and their business-affairs they deny their Lord’.” Something 
like entanglement in a snare is implied by the context, which 
speaks of ‘‘the deceitfulness of riches*.” 

Luke does not differ from Mark and Matthew as to the 
warning against “offending little ones.’ But he omits the 
sequel (“If thine eye offend thee”) and the context—which 
imply that the flesh, as well as the deceitfulness of riches, 
can “‘offend‘.’’ Also he omits Christ’s prediction to the dis- 
ciples “All ye shall be offended,’ and Peter's protest that he, 
at all events, will not be “‘ offended’. Apparently Luke thought 
scandalizein—which he perhaps connected with “‘ensnaring”— 
too strong a word to describe the temporary and unpremeditated 
lapse of Peter and the disciples. 

We have now to ask what we can learn from the Johannine 
use, and non-use, of this word. 


1 In Lk. viii. 13 of wpds xaipdy micrevovow eal ¢y cape weipacpov 
egiorayra, the preceding mrevovew obliges us to supply dwd ris 
wiotess after ddicrayra, so that it means “depart from [the faith],’’ 
iz. apostatize. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 1 dwoorncovra ris wiorews. 

2 Hermas Vis. iii. 6. 5. Comp. Gesen. 4305 on wp’, in Prov. 
vi. 2, = “ensnared, in business entanglements.” 

3 Mk iv. 19, Mt. xiii. 22, } dwary rot wAovrov, parall. to Lk. viii. 14, 
which does not mention dwarn. 

4 Mk ix. 43 foll., Mt. xviii. 8 foll. Luke also omits Mk xiv. 38, 
Mt. xxvi. 41, “the flesh is weak (doderns).” 

8 Mk xiv. 27, Mt. xxvi. 31 (adding “in me’), The parallel 
Luke has in the context (xxii. 31) Ziper, Liner, Sov 6 Laravas ¢fgrf{oaro 
ipas rov ovwidoas bs Tov girov. Comp. Dan. xi. 35 “Some of them that 
be wise shall fall (or, be offended) to refine them,” quoted above 
(p. 125, n. 3), where LXX has “shall bethink themselves.’ 
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§ 10. “Offended,” in John 

“Offending” is not mentioned by John till he describes a 
“murmuring” of ‘‘ disciples” against Christ’s teaching in Caper- 
naum!. The teaching begins by referring to “ the living bread,” 
and proceeds to the gift of Christ’s “flesh” and “‘blood.”” At 
first, it is only the Jews that murmur, saying, “Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know*?” 
Then, as the doctrine rises in paradox, “The Jews strove with 
one another, saying, How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat??” Still it is only ‘‘the Jews.” But at last, when the 
climax is reached, “many of his disciples, when they heard [it], 
said, This is a hard saying; who can hear it*?” And now 
Jesus for the first time introduces the word in question, implying, 
not indeed that the disciples have already ‘‘been offended” 
but that they are on the brink of it: “Jesus, knowing in 
himself that his disciples were murmuring about this, said unto 
them, Is this offending you?” 

This saying should be read with what comes early in the 
narrative, namely the purpose of the multitude to make Jesus 
a king, and also with what concludes the narrative—the saying 
of Jesus ‘‘ Was it not I that chose you, the Twelve? And one 
of you is a devil,” followed by the Evangelistic statement 


1 Mk ii. 1 “Capernaum”’ is parall. to Mt. ix. 1 “his own city.” 
Some confusion might arise from various interpretations of a 
tradition that “they murmured against Jesus in His own house” 
meaning (Son 3460c) “among His own disciples,” but wrongly 
taken to mean “among His own folk,” i.e. in Nazareth, Capernaum 
or Galilee. 

* Jn vi. 42. This resembles the Synoptic comments assigned 
to Christ’s hearers in “his own country” (Mk vi. 3, Mt. xiii. 55, 
Lk. iv. 22). But John does not say that these Jews “ were offended.” 

% Jn vi. 52. * jn vi. 60. 

$ Jn vi. 61 rovro tyas oxavdardi{es; The present tense here seems 
to have an inceptive force, describing a process that is just, or 
almost, beginning and is to be arrested. 
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“Now he spake of Judas’. Then it will be seen that the 
“offending” involves a stumbling at the Law of self-sacrifice, 
a falling back which Jesus regards as originating from ‘‘the 
Tuler of this world,” who is already acting on Judas, and, 
through Judas, attempting to cause the Twelve to “go away” 
from Him. This falling back is implied in the words “From 
this [time] many of his disciples departed backward and would 
no longer walk with him. Jesus therefore said to the Twelve, 
Can it be that even ye desire to go away??” This means, in 
effect, that many of Christ’s disciples “were offended,” in a 
sense approaching to apostasy or denial of their Master; and 
the context suggests that Jesus regarded such apostasy not 
only as being a falling back from the Son of God but also as 
indicating a tendency to follow after, or worship, Satan, ‘‘the 
ruler of this world®.” 

In the same serious sense does Jesus repeat the word 
“offended” to His disciples, when He warns them, on the night 
before the crucifixion, of the persecution that awaits them. 
“These things have I spoken unto you that ye may not be 
offended...whosoever killeth you shall think that he doeth 
service to God‘.”” In word, this almost amounts to a contra- 
diction of the Mark-Matthew tradition “All ye shall be 
offended*.”’” But it is not a contradiction in thought. Only 
John expresses the Synoptic thought differently, thus: “The 


1 Jn vi. 15, 1b. 70—71. 

2 Jn vi. 66—7 awnddor eis ra dwiow...bmdyew implies that els ra 
éxiow should be repeated after iwdya». In the Parable of the Sower, 
where Mark iv. 17 has “they are offended,” the parall. Luke viii. 13 
adpicrayra is rendered by Delitzsch “they depart backward.” 

* Such “following” is not mentioned here, but it seems to be 
implied by the context. Several passages of the Gospels and 
Epistles teach us that men must serve one of “two masters,’’ and 
that Satan claims authority over all the kingdoms of the earth and 
offers it to those who worship him; and Jesus Himself recognises 
that, in some sense, Satan is “ruler of this world’’ for those who 
do not accept the Son of God as having “overcome the world.” 

‘Jn xvi. 1—2. 5 Mk xiv. 27, Mt. xxvi. 31. 
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hour cometh, yea, is come, that ye shall be scattered, every man 
to his own, and shall leave me alone'.’’ That is to say, the 
“stumbling,” or “being offended,’ of Peter and the Twelve 
was not to be a deliberate going backward from Christ, or a 
going after Satan, like the treachery of Judas. Against that 
Jesus took measures to secure them. But He could not secure 
them against a flight for safety, caused by temporary panic, 
like the temporary “‘stumbling,” predicted in Daniel, which was 
to befall even some of ‘‘the wise,”’ in order to “refine” them?. 

Concerning that other kind of “stumbling” in which a 
man causes others to ‘‘stumble” or “‘be offended” John says 
nothing in his Gospel, but he probably refers to it in the Epistle, 
as follows ‘‘ He that saith he is in the light and hateth his brother 
is in the darkness even until now. He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and there is no scandalon, i.e. stumbling- 
block, or cause-of-offence, in him®.”’ This resembles the words 
of the Psalmist ‘‘Great peace have they that love thy law, and 
there ts.no stumbling-block to them*.”” But the Psalm, which has 
‘to them,” means simply (as A.V.) ‘“‘ Nothing shall offend them.” 
The Epistle, which has ‘‘in Asm,” enlarges the meaning: ‘In 
him there is no cause of stumbling [either for himself or for 
others].”’ 

In the Epistle, ‘‘he that loveth his brother” is assumed 
also to love God as Father, so that there is a chain of causes and 
effects :—(1) ‘‘love of the Father,” (2) ‘‘love of the brethren,” 
(3) ‘‘light,’’ (4) ‘‘no stumbling-block.”’ Antithetical to this, 
there would be (1) ‘‘idolatry” or homage to “‘the ruler of this 


1 Jn xvi. 32. 

2? Dan. xi. 35. On the startling words peculiar to Matthew 
(xvi. 23, addressed to Peter) oxdvdador ef cyod, see Joh. Gr. 2566 c. 
They are omitted by the parall. Mk viii. 33, which will be discussed 
later on. 

* 1 Jn ii. 9—10 cedvdadoy ev air ove for. ‘Is” is emphatic, 
‘*Cause-of-stumbling, in him, has no existence.’ 

4 Ps, cxix. 165 ob« fori avrois axdydadov. 
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world,”’ (2) “hate of the brethren,” (3) ‘‘darkness,” (4) “‘stum- 
bling.”” Similarly, in Ezekiel, stumbling is connected with 
idolatry: ‘‘Son of man, these men have taken their idols into 
their heart, and put the stumbling-dlock of their iniquity before 
their face’.”” Jewish tradition explains Ezekiel's peculiar doc- 
trine connecting “‘stumbling-block” and “iniquity,” as referring 
to the unmasking of “‘hypocrites*.””. Thus, although John never 
uses the Synoptic word “hypocrite,” we perceive, through 
Ezekiel, that John expresses a condemnation of the thing, in 
words of his own that help us to realise what the thing is. 

John also helps us to think for ourselves in an intelligent 
and Christian spirit about the meaning of another important 
Biblical word, namely, “‘ desire” —such “desire” as is the cause 
of “‘stumbling.”” Mark says, in the Parable of the Sower, 
somewhat obscurely, that the good seed is choked by “the 
desires concerning the remaining things*.”” This might be re- 
garded as meaning that “desire,” in itself, is evil. And Paul 
might be regarded as meaning the same thing when he (too 
briefly) quotes the Law as saying ‘‘Thou shalt not desire‘.’’ 


1 Ezek. xiv. 3. 

* See Son 36531, quoting Ezek. iii. 20 (“if he commit iniquity 
and I lay a stumbling-block before him’’) with Rashi “He does his 
own deeds in secret, and shews himself off as just,’’ and with Joma 
87a which infers that “hypocrites are to be unmasked.” Comp. 
Jn iii. 19—zo “men loved the darkness rather than the light, for 
their deeds were evil. For everyone that doeth ill hateth the light 
and cometh not to the light lest his deeds should be reproved.” 

* Mk iv. 19 al wepl rd Aowd (Delitzsch DNIIN WY) dwbupios. 
There is perhaps some error. In LXX, Aowd is represented by we, 
which also means “flesh,”’ and by 1m’ which also means “super- 
fluous.”’ Either of these words would make better sense than Auwa. 

« Rom. vii. 7, and xiii. 9 where it is quoted after “thou shalt 
not steal,’” without any modifying words such as are given in Exod. 
xx. 17 “Thou shalt not desire thy neighbour's house....'’ The Targum 
uses the Heb. in Exod., on, in a bad sense (as it is always used 
in Aram.), but in Heb. (Gesen. 326) it is sometimes used in a good 
sense. Paul uses ¢w:Ouyée, briefly, in a bad sense. But in LXX and 
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The Law did not forbid “desire.” It merely forbade desire of 
that which belongs to one’s neighbour. All God’s fatherly gifts, 
the visible as well as the invisible, may rightly be ‘‘desired,” 
and may come to a man with the divine blessing, increasing 
his love for the Giver and Father. 

The only Johannine mention of desire is in Christ’s saying 
to the Jews, “‘ Ye are from [your] father the devil, and the destres 
of your father it is your will to dot.” The Jews had just 
protested, ‘We were not born of forttication*, we have one 
Father, even God.’ Jesus is contradicting their protest. 
The many ‘“‘desires” of Satan are here tacitly contrasted with 
the will of the ‘‘one Father.”” And love, as in the Epistle, so 
in the Gospel, is made the test that convicts the hypocritical 
idolater, who worships Satan in worshipping himself: ‘“‘If God 
were your Father ye would love me.” 

Thus, in order to explain and reinforce the Synoptic negative 
doctrine, which warns us against “stumbling” or “being 
offended,” or against ‘‘offending”’ others, the Fourth Gospel 
gives us a positive doctrine about love, and peace, and the unity 
of man with the Father through the Son—which make all 
stumbling impossible. Where the Psalmist says ‘Great peace 
have they that love ‘hy Law, and there is no occasion of 
stumbling to (or, for) them,’’ John, in effect, teaches us, in the 
place of “thy Law,” to read ‘‘thy Son.’’ Moreover, he leads 
us to substitute, for the negative ‘“‘no occasion of stumbling,” 
the positive “peace.” For he brings Jesus before us as saying, 


N.T. it often has a good sense. See Origen Comm. Joann. xx. 20 
(Lomm. ii. 246) xara ras beias ypapas } émiOvpia row péowy éoriv. 

1 Jn viii. 44. 

* See Ezek. xvi. 15, 26, etc. on this metaphor. Comp. Clem. 
Alex. 551—2 on mdcovegia as being called mopyeia, and as being 
opposed to airdpxaa. He adds cai os eidwAoAarpeia dx row évds els rovs 
moddovs émivdunais dare Oeod, orws  wopveia ex Tov évds ydpou eis rovs 
moddous dot xwrwois.,.. A thought of this kind is latent in Jn iv. 
17—18 “thou hast had five husbands” and comp. Philo i. 131 on 
the “seducer (POopeis)’” who acts through the five senses. 
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at first negatively, “These things have I spoken unto you 
that ye may not be made to stumble,” but afterwards, positively, 
“These things have I spoken unto you that in me ye may have 
peace. In the world ye have tribulation, but be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world!.” 


§ 11. “Not without-honour,” in Mark and Matthew* 


The Greek adjective, atimos, here applied to a “prophet” 
and rendered by R.V. ‘“‘without honour,” was often applied to 
persons by Attic writers, but only in the sense of ‘‘disfran- 
chised.”” And Greek writers in general used it to mean 
“dishonoured” rather than “without honour®.” Origen 
explains the word as implying “‘treating as an outlaw,”’ “ per- 
secuting,”” and as referring to the treatment of Christ by the 


1 Jn xvi. 1, 33. 

Space has not allowed us to discuss John’s use of wpocxérray 
—which expresses “stumbling” without conveying any notion of 
“ensnaring.”” It is not used by the Synoptists except in Mt. iv. 6 
and Lk. iv. 11 (both quoting Ps. xci. 12) and Mt. vii. 27 (‘smote 
upon that house”). It occurs in Jn xi. q—10 “ Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? If a man walk in the day he stumbleth not.... 
But if a man walk in the night he stumbieth"’—uttered by Jesus 
when resolving to go into Judaea, at the peril of His life, in order 
to raise Lazarus from death. 

The Johannine passage seems to mean that even if a man dies 
while attempting to do God’s work in God’s appointed work-time 
of “ twelve hours,” he does not really “stumble (rpocxomrw).’” As to 
the “twelve hours,’”’ see Pesikt. (Wa. p. 173, a Midrash on Cant. 
viii. 1) where Joseph says to his brethren that he is bound to help 
them, for it would be against the course of nature to do otherwise: 
“Ye represent the course of the world. The day hath twelve hours, 
the night hath twelve hours. ..can J alter the course of the world?” 
Another version (quoted in Wi. ib. p. 173 n.) adds “My father [i.e. 
Jacob] begot you, and shall I bury you?”’ 

* Mk vi. 4, Mt. xiii. 57 ov«.. .dripos, Lk. iv. 24 ob8els.. .dexrds.... 

3 With a negative, and applied to things, “not dishonourable” 
may mean “honourable,” but the Thesaurus, which gives no instance 
of this applied to persons, quotes only (col. 2377) Aesch. Sept. 589 
oben Gripov dAwif{e pdpor. 
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Jews as a whole!. In the LXX it represents Hebrew words 
thrice—once ‘“‘without-name” and once “‘lightly-esteemed?.”’ 
In the third instance, where Isaiah says, of the Suffering 
Servant, “he was despised,” the LXX says “his form was without- 
honour (atimon)*.”” This is a passage that has greatly influenced 
early Christian literature. 

Justin Martyr represents Trypho the Jew as saying “‘ Your 
so-called Christ was atimos and without-glory (adoxos), so that 
he actually incurred the extreme curse (contained! in the Law 
of God, for he was crucified‘.’”’ But this is, so to speak, a trap 
made for Trypho to fall into. For Justin replies at once that 
this argument might have held good, but for the prophecy that 
he, Justin, had previously quoted: “If I had not explained from 
the scriptures that I quoted above that His form would be without- 
glory and his generation inexpressible....’’ Justin is referring 
to Isaiah’s description of the Suffering Servant, which he has 
previously quoted in full, and which contains many references to 
the absence of ‘‘glory5.”” Justin does not on this occasion repeat 
the word “‘atimos.’’ Elsewhere he repeatedly uses st with allusion 
to this prophecy, as referring to Christ’s first Advent, but almost 
always inserts some phrase denoting that the “‘atimia” was tem- 
porary and earthly, referring merely to outward “‘ form,” “ appear- 
ance,” or “presence.” Nowhere does he say—what he makes 
Trypho say—that Christ Himself was “ atimos®.”’ 


1 Origen on Mt. xiii. 57 (Lomm. iii. 47—51) uses drydf{w and 
arizow Tepeatedly. Moses, he says (ib. 49) ri06n among his country- 
men when they tried to stone him, ‘And his ‘country’ was not the 
stones of this or that place [1.e. city] but those following him, the 
people.” 

2 Job xxx. 8, Is. iil. 5. 

* Is, liii. 3 9133 (nif. of Mt3), LXX adda rod eldos abrod arysov, Sym. 
éLovderv ape vos. 

* Justin Martyr Tryph. § 32 dripos cai ddofos yéyover . . .dcravpodn yap. 

5 Tryph. § 13, quoting Is. lii. 14 foll. (LXX) obras ddofnoe.. .rd 
eldos nai 9 86£a cov. ..ovn gore eidos aire odd 3déa.... 

* Justin quotes drios in Apol. § 50 and alludes to it in ib. § 52 
(with es), Tryph. §§ 14, 36, 49, 85, 100, rr0, 121. 
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It has been shewn that the Hebrew in Isaiah, corresponding 
to LXX “‘his form was without-honour (atimon),” is “he was 
despised,’’ and is rendered by Symmachus “‘[he was] set at 
naught.” ‘‘Set at naught” is applied by Mark alone to the 
sufferings of Christ as predicted hy Jesus*, and by Luke alone 
to the contumelious treatment of Christ by Herod’. When the 
Hebrew of Isaiah repeats “‘he was despised” in the same verse, 
the LXX renders it “he was dishonoured*.”” This word occurs 
in Christ’s words—apart from parables—only once in the 
Gospels, ‘‘I honour my Father and ye dishonour me,” uttered 
shortly before the attempt of the Jews to stone Him‘. 

These facts give us glimpses into the reasons that might 
induce early Christians to use, or not use, the word afimos in 
the description of Christ’s reception by His own people. The 
use of it might seem to Mark (followed by Matthew) to point 
to a fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy. But to the later Evan- 
gelists—conveying as it did to Greeks the sense of civic 
degradation—the word might seem inappropriate to the 
circumstances. The circumstances might fairly be said to 
warrant no more than this—a complaint that a prophet, in his 
own neighbourhood, did not find (1) “a favourable reception” 
or (2) “‘honour.’’ Of these two interpretations, Luke adopts 
the former, John the latter*. 


1 Is. liii. 3 Sym. ¢fovderapévos. “He was despised” is repeated 
later in the same verse, and similarly rendered by Aq. ¢£ov8erapévor. 

2 Mk ix. 12 ¢fovdern6p (om. by parall. Mt. xvii. 12; Lk. omits the 
whole). 

® Lk. xxiii. 11. 

* LXX "Hripdodn (not ripobn), Aq. efovderapévos. 

5 Jn viii. 49 druysdfere followed by (viii. 59) “they took up stones.” 
"Aryzaf{e occurs nowhere else in the Gospels except in the Parable of 
the Vineyard, Mk xii. 4 parall. to Lk. xx. 11 in connection with 
“wounding in the head” or “scourging.” 

* Lk. iv. 24 “No prophet .is acceptable (or [ favourably) received) 
(Sexrds),”” Jn iv. 44 “a prophet...hath not honour (ripyy od« éxer).” 
Jn iv. 45 “the Galilaeans received (é3éfavro) him” seems, at first 
sight, a complete contradiction to Luke. But John goes on to say 
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No new spiritual truth emerges from these Lucan and 
Johannine corrections of the ancient Mark-Matthew .tradition 
about atimos as applied to the Saviour. But they exemplify 
the difficulties of rendering the Gospel into Greek in the earliest 
days of the Church. They help us to realise cross-currents of 
Greek and Jewish thoughts, meeting and jostling each other 
in Christian interpretations of the Prophets, and especially of 
Isaiah, when prophecy became the basis—not avowed but 
latent—of Evangelistic expression!. 

Moreover the Fourfold Tradition at this point is also of 
special interest as an instance of Johannine Intervention, 
because John does not exactly support Mark against Luke, 
but rather explains Mark, and, as it were, apologizes for him. 
Indeed, as to the meaning of the text, he seems to correct Mark 
in a Lucan direction, but he does it with the minimum of verbal 
alteration, as if saying: ‘‘Luke substitutes ‘acceptable’ for 


that the reason why they “received’’ Him was that they had been 
to Jerusalem and had seen the wonders that He had performed 
there. This suggests the thought: “If the Galilaeans ‘received’ 
Jesus, it was not as ‘neighbours’ receiving a prophet belonging to 
their ‘neighbourhood,’ but because some of their number had 
reported at home what He had done away from home, in Jerusalem.”’ 

Comp. Lk. iv. 23 “ Whatsoever we have heard done at Capernaum, 
do also here in thine own country.’’ Luke’s tradition resembles 
John’s, but with important differences. (1) In Luke, the Nazarenes 
are regarded as murmuring because the works reported to have 
been done elsewhere were not done in their presence; in John, the 
Galilaeans are regarded as receiving Jesus because of those works. 
(z) In Luke, the “elsewhere” is Capernaum; in John, it is Jeru- 
salem. 

1 The word dros (sing.) does not occur in the Early Fathers 
except Clem. Rom. § 16, and there as 2 quotation from Isaiah liii. 3 
(LXX). [The pl. dro: occurs only in Clem. Rom. § 3 as a quotation 
from Is. iii. 5, where LXX has sing.] In the early Apologists, it 
does not occur except as quoted above from Justin Martyr—where, 
with the exception of one pl. instance (Apol. §9 driver... cxever, 
comp. Rom. ix. 21 8 péy eis ryphy oxevos, & 3¢ els arysav), it practically 
always alludes to Is. liii. z—3. Clem. Alex. 252 explains Is. liii. 3 
aripov ei8os as referring merely to Christ's outward appearance. 
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Mark’s ‘ sot-honourable,’ which, for Greeks, often means ‘dis- 
franchised.’ Luke is quite right. But the same result may 
be effected by a less violent change, simply altering ‘ts 
not-honourable’ into ‘has not...honour.’” 


§ 12. “And he was not able to do there any mighty 
work,” in Mark} 


Origen in his commentary on the parallel Matthew (‘‘and 
he did not many mighty works there”) calls attention to Mark’s 
words “He did not say ‘was mot willing,’ but ‘was not able’; 
for there had to come toward the energizing mighty work a 
joint-action from the faith of him on whom the mighty work 
was energizing....?” Luke’s context differs so widely from 
Mark’s that we cannot attach much importance to his omission 
of “was not able.” But Matthew’s omission of the Marcan 
“was not able,” in the midst of an otherwise Mark-following 
narrative, makes the passage conspicuously suitable for testing 
the Rule of Johannine Intervention. 

John not only adopts the bold saying but also extends its 
application and places it in the mouth of Jesus Himself: ‘The 
Son ts not able to do anything from himself—[anything] except 
he see the Father doing something; for such things as he [1.e. 
the Father] is doing, these things also the Son likewise doeth*®.” 
These words, though applicable to all action on the part of the 
Son, and though applied later on to the action of “judging*,” 


1 Mk vi. 5 cai ove ¢8vvaro éxei rolnoa ovSepiay Bivaysy..., Mt. xiii. 
58 nai ovx doings éxei Suvapers wodhas.... Lk. omits the whole. 

2 Origen on Mt. xiii. 58 és ¢pyopdrns per dei rhy évepyoicay dvvapw 
cupwpdtews wd wiorews éxeivov els by dvnpyes 7 Svvaus.... He adds 
that this is “hindered from energizing by the [man’s] faithlessness 
(cwAvopérns 34 evepyeiv iwd ris dmorias).”’ Thus the light may fall on 
our eyes, but it is “hindered from energizing” if we keep them 
closed. There is a need of our ciprpagis, i.e. opening our eyes. 

2] ne v.nt9- 

4 Jn v. 30 “I am not able from myself to do anything; as I 
hear, I judge.”’ 
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refer primarily to the healing of a man on the sabbath. What 
Origen said about the necessity of a “combined-action (sum- 
praxis)” if a “mighty work” was to be performed, John also 
teaches—but with a difference. Origen spoke of the ‘‘ combined- 
action” of the sick man and his Healer. John speaks of the 
simultaneous action of the Son and the Father, who gives to 
the Son insight into the condition of the diseased man and a 
power—or perhaps we should say a command—to heal his 
disease. The Father appears to be regarded as saying to the 
Son about this or that particular sufferer: ‘‘ This man has faith 
to be healed by thee; or this man has the germ or spark of 
faith ready to spring into flame at thy word: I give thee this 
man to heal.’’ This is not inconsistent with Origen’s view of 
sumpraxis. But it is wider, and deeper; and it helps us to 
understand the cure at the pool of Bethesda, where the sufferer 
was hardly capable of “combined action” in any degree at 
first, and only in a slight degree even after he had been healed, 
since he did not know who had healed him. 

If we pursued this subject further, discussing the Marcan 
doctrine about what God or man was ‘‘able” to do, or about 
what was “‘possible,”” we should be carried on to much later 
periods in the Gospel narrative. Suffice it to say, here, that 
Mark, in such sayings as “All things are posstble to him that 
believeth” and “All things are possible unto thee,’ has com- 
mitted himself to traditions that are probably historically 
accurate and of great spiritual value, but at the same time 
liable to be misunderstood and perverted by opponents of 
the Christians. Epictetus declines to read the discussions of 
the Greek philosophers about ‘‘things-possible.”” On that 
subject, if any one asks him, ‘Which of these tenets do you 
hold?” he says he shall reply ‘‘I do not know®” ; he also ventures 


1 Mk ix. 23, xiv. 36, not in the parallel Matthew-Luke. 

* Epict. ii. 19. 5—9. The words (ib. 9) “Chrysippus has written 
wonderfully [well] in the First Book on Things Possible (¢» T@ wpory 
mepi duvarav)’’ are uttered to Epictetus, not by Epictetus. 
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to say that Zeus ‘‘was not able” to persuade all men to believe 
the truth, and even to introduce Zeus as saying “If it had been 
practicable, Epictetus, I would have done so-and-so for you!.” 

In taking this view, Epictetus is not so far removed from 
Hebrew thought as we might at first sight assume. The word 
“Almighty,” so frequent in our English Versions of the Old 
Testament, represents, in Hebrew, “‘Shaddai,” which would 
almost certainly be regarded by Jews in the first century as 
implying “the Giver of Good.” In the LXX, “ Almighty” 
(Pantokraiér)—besides rendering ‘‘Shaddai’”—is also used to 
render “‘of Hosts (Sabaoth)”’ in “‘the Lord of Hosts.” Neither 
of these Hebrew titles denotes ‘‘almightiness*.”’ 

John’s method of dealing with this difficult, this insoluble, 
question*—of things “possible” and “impossible” for the 
Son of God—may be stated, first, in its negative, then in its 
positive, aspect. Negatively, the Evangelist avoids the use of 
the words “possible,” ‘‘tmposstble,’’ and of the kindred word 
for miracle, which we render “‘ mighty-work” (but which might 
also mean “ potentiality,”’ so that to a Greek it is connected with 
the thought of possibility‘). Also, whereas all the Synoptists 
use the verb signifying ability or possibility, ‘‘to be able,” 
without a negative, in the leper’s petition to Jesus, “If thou 


— 


1 Epict. iv. 6. 5, i. 1. 10; ef old» re hy. 

® See waryroxparep in Oxf. Conc., also Notes 2098 (xxvii) f—m on 
“ Almighty,” and Son 3120 a—<, 3123 a. 

* Note that the first use of ddvyaréw in LXX is in Gen. xviii. 14 
(Heb.) “Is any thing (Jit. word) too hard for (lit. from) the Lord?” 
This refers to the promise of a son previously made to Sarah, so that 
the meaning of “word” might here be “word [of promise].”’ But 
the Targumists, both Onkelos and Jer. Targ., have “Is any thing 
concealed from the Lord?”’ and Rashi adopts it (though Gen. yr. 
ad loc. does not). 

4 That is to say, dvvaus. John does not use duvaus, “ mighty- 
work,’’ or dvraros, “ possible,”” or adwaros, ‘impossible.’ All the 
Synoptists, besides frequently using dvvayus, use ddvvaros and duvards 
in Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, Lk. xviii. 27. 
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wilt, thow art able to cleanse me},” John never uses the verb 
except with a negative, or an interrogative implying a negative. 
With a negative, he applies it, as we have seen, to the Son 
“The Son is not able to do...,” “I am mot able to do*.” 

So much for the negative point of view. From the positive 
point of view, Christ’s miracles in the Fourth Gospel are 
regarded as “‘signs’”’ or as works “‘given” to the Son by the 
Father. John introduces them as “‘ssgns” without telling us, 
at the moment, what they are signs of: “‘This beginning of 
signs did Jesus.’’ But the following words, ‘“‘and manifested 
his glory®,” explain how they are “‘signs.’’ The first Biblical 
mention of “‘signs” refers to the heavenly bodies. They were 
created ‘‘for signs’ as well as “for seasons,” and part of their 
work, as “signs,” was to make “the heavens declare the glory 
of God‘.” So the “‘signs” of Jesus declared the glory of the 
Father through the Son. 

These “‘signs” were also gifts, and Jesus calls them ‘‘the 
works that the Father hath given me’.” He also repeatedly 
describes as ‘‘given” to Himself those whom He has spiritually 
healed, and brought into the circle of His disciples. ‘All that 
which the Father giveth me will come unto me, and him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out®.” In effect, the Fourth 
Gospel may be said to substitute for “God Almighty” ‘God 
the Giver.” The Father gives His Son to die for the world; 
He also gives the Church to the Son; and when the Son prays 
to the Father for the disciples “Keep them in thy name that 
thou hast given me’,” it is implied that the relation between the 
Father and the Son is not only one of perfect unity, but also 
one in which God the Father is to be regarded as giving Himself 


1 Mk i. 40, Mt. viii. 2, Lk. v. 12, all having daivaca. 
# Jn v. 19, 30. % Jn ii, rr. 
* Gen. i. 14, Ps. xix. 1. 5 Jn v. 36. 
§ Jn vi. 37. See Joh. Gr. 2740 on wav & dé3wxas in Jn. 
1 Jn xvii. 11. 
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to the Son and the Son as giving Himself to the Father, and in 
both cases the gift is for the sake of man. 

Reviewing this Johannine doctrine we perceive that John 
does not attempt to reconcile the Creator’s foreknowledge and 
almightiness with the existence of sin in His human creatures. 
He ventures to represent Jesus as saying “Was it not I that 
chose you the Twelve? And one of you is a devil”; and, later on, 
to the Twelve, “I speak not of you all, J know whom I chose; 
but—that the scripture might be fulfilled, ‘He that eateth my 
bread lifted up his heel against me’’’; and, later still—when 
Judas had gone out—‘‘I chose you, and appointed you that ye 
should go and bear fruit... chose you out of the world.” We 
are not told when Judas began to become ‘“‘a devil.”” The 
Evangelist perhaps assumes that, when Judas was first ‘‘ chosen,” 
he was a sincere follower of Jesus, but that, when the doctrine 
of self-sacrifice was proclaimed, the “‘hard saying” repelled 
him, and he fell back into a darkness that became antagonism 
to his Master. All this, however, is not stated. We are left to 
infer it from what we are told later on, that Christ’s “choosing” 
was for a certain purpose, to be fulfilled by the person chosen, 
namely, to “bear frust.”’ If the chosen one, the branch in the 
Vine, does not “‘ bear fruit,” then the Husbandman “taketh it 
away*.” 

This might lead us to say, ‘‘ Then the Evangelist commits 
himself to the view that God’s ‘election’ is not absolute.’ 
But this, if true, would not be the whole truth or a fair state- 
ment of the truth. It would be truer to say that he leads his 
readers to refrain from committing themselves to any views 
about ‘‘election” that might interfere with their trust in divine 
love and righteousness, and their sense of a consequent respon- 
sibility and duty to make a return—which their consciences - 


1 Jn vi. 70, xiii. 18, xv. 16—I19. 
2 Jn xv. 2 “Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he 
taketh it away.” 
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tell them they can make—of human love and human right- 
eousness. He uses the term “electing” in different senses— 
perhaps deliberately—now including, now excluding Judas. 

Not improbably John has Synoptic usage in mind. Mark, 
alone of the Synoptists, uses the strong phrase “‘the elect whom 
he [i.e. God] elected'”; Luke, alone of the Synoptists, describes 
Jesus as ‘‘having elected twelve” out of the mass of the dis- 
ciples?. Mark’s phrase would probably exclude Judas; Luke 
includes him. John, in two of the three passages in which he 
describes Jesus as avowing that He ‘‘chose” or “elected” 
disciples, represents Him as including Judas and as presaging 
evil (“one of you is a devil,” “‘but—in order that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled*”). The third passage drops all presage 
except of good (“I chose you...that ye should go and bear 
fruit...I chose you out of the world*”). None the less, since 
they are still to be, locally and actively, ‘‘in the world,” He 
prays for them to the Father: ‘I pray not that thou shouldst 
take them from the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil [one]®.” 

This doctrine teaches all of us—even those of us who are 
most confident that they belong to “the elect”’—to feel that 
we need this prayer of the Saviour in our behalf. We are to 
fix our thoughts not on His constraining “might” but on His 
constraining “‘love.’’ Love cannot constrain by anything 
except by itself. Not even the Love of the Father in heaven 


1 Mk xiii. 20. Comp. Mk xiii. 22 “to deceive, if [it were] 
possible, the elect,’’ where Mt. xxiv. 24 adds “even"’ before “the 
elect” (Luke omits the whole). Clem. Alex. 969 (Fragm.) says that 
; “the men of the calling (rovs pév ris xAjoews dvOpmwous) will be led 

astray at the coming of Antichrist, but it is impossible for the elect, 
wherefore He says ‘even, if [tt were] possible, my elect.’ 

* Lk. vi. 13, dxde€dpevos. The parall. Mk iii. 13—14, Mt. x. 2 
do not use ¢xAé¢yopas. 

3 Jn vi. 70, xiii. 18. 8 Jn xv. 16—19. 

§ Jn xvii. 15. 
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“is able to do any mighty work” in a heart that will not 
receive the Spirit of His Son. 


§ 13. “‘And he marvelled because of their unbeltef,”’ 
s% Mark} 

Matthew (as well as Luke) omits this. The Greek word 
in canonical LXX, when meaning “marvel,” often implies 
astonishment or dumb dismay*. In Greek literature its mean- 
ing varies. Pythagoras said that the fruit of philosophy was 
to “‘ wonder at nothing,” and Plutarch protests against the abuse 
of this maxim by “‘many*.” It has probably influenced Horace, 
Epictetus, and Seneca, in their use of the word or its Latin 
equivalent’. In Johannine Vocabulary it is shewn that John 
mostly, if not always, uses the word in a bad sense®. That 
being so, we ought not to expect him to intervene verbally in 
behalf of Mark. And, as a fact, he nowhere describes Jesus, 
on any occasion, as ‘‘marvelling.”” Are we then to say that this 
is a case where, owing to special verbal circumstances, the 
rule of Johannine Intervention is broken? ’ 

Possibly it is so. But it is worth noting that, on the only 
other occasion (beside this Marcan one) where Synoptic writers 
describe Jesus as “marvelling,” the “marvel” is represented 
by Matthew and Luke (not by Mark, who omits the narrative) 
as being caused, not by “‘wnbelsef” (as here in Mark) but by 
“belief*.”’ This coincidence (or we may call it anticoincidence?) 
leads us to ask whether Hebrew Prophecy on any occasion 
represents the Lord Himself as ‘‘marvelling’’; and, if so, how 
the Greek translators rendered the Hebrew; and whether the 


1 Mk vi. 6. 

2 See Oxf. Conc. (excluding the phrase davyd{w wpécwror). 

3 Plutarch Mor. 44 (De Audiendo, § 13). 

* See Schweig. Epict. i. 29. 3, quoting Hor. Epist. i. 6. 1 “Nil 
admirari,”’ and Seneca Epist. 45 praising “mirabilia calcantem.” 

§ Joh. Voc. 1673 a—d. 

® Mt. viii. 10, Lk. vii. 9. The marvel is caused by the “ faith,”’ 
or “ belief,’’ of a centurion. 
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context may have any bearing on our Marcan passage; and 
further, by what indirect means John might approximate to a 
representation of the Messiah as in some sense “ marvelling” 
even though he could not bring himself to use the word. 

Isaiah twice uses the word concerning the Lord, the Redeemer 
of Israel, at the moment when the nation had gone astray from 
“judgment”; ‘The Lord saw it, and it displeased him that 
there was no judgment; and he saw that there was no man, 
and marvelled that there was no intercessor,” whereupon the 
Lord Himself ‘‘ put on righteousness as a breastplate” to come 
to their help!. The Septuagint (but not Aquila) misrenders 
this; so does the Targum; Jewish comment (such as there 
is) suggests a various reading for ‘‘marvelled,”’ or explains it 
as meaning ‘‘was stlent?.”’ 

John nowhere represents Jesus as being “silent,” or as 
being silenced by ‘‘astonishment,” in view of human “un- 
belief.” On the contrary, in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus appears 
to regard inability to believe as necessary in some men—the 
men being what they are. Emphasizing “ye” as if it were 
“ye of all people”—Jesus says to the Jews ‘‘How are ye 
able to believe, [ye] who receive glory one from another and 
seek not the glory that cometh from the only God??” And 
John, in his own person, says about them “For this cause they 
were not able to believe,’ namely, because they were blinded to 
the glory and love of God by their love for the glory of men‘. 
Having written about Jesus, early in the Gospel, ‘He knew 
what was in man,” John could not consistently describe 
Him as ‘‘astonished”’ by what He “knew.” 


1 Is. lix. 15—17 (comp. Ixiii. 5). 

* Is. lix. 16 xarevonoe, Targ. ““notum est coram eo’; Rashi, 
“conticuit”; sce his context, and Ibn Ezra (who dissents from 
Menahem’s connecting the passage with Numb. xxiv. 3 pinw). In 
Is. Lxiii. 5, LX X mpocverdnoa, Aq. has é£nropnbnv. 

% Jn v. 44 was dvvacde tycis meorevoa; 

4 Jn xii. 39. § Jn ii. 25. 
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This is true, and yet it is not the whole truth. Jesus is 
regarded in the Fourth Gospel as knowing at a very early 
date the future treachery of Judas. And yet, when it is 
close at hand, He is “troubled in spirit”; and, just before 
that, as though brought face to face with the divine decree, 
not in collision, but in silent resignation, He says “I know 
whom I have chosen, but—that the scripture may be 
fulfilled....1.” The Saviour is not “astonished,” but He is 
brought to a position where He recognises that He can do 
nothing as a Saviour for a soul that He desires to save, and 
this ‘‘troubles” Him. 

It is reasonable to conclude that John, though not inter- 
vening in any definite way in favour of Mark, might be said to 
intervene against a superficial interpretation of all the Synop- 
tists, in order to point out that Jesus never “ marvelled” and 
never encouraged others to “marvel,’’ in the sense of mere 
amazement and astonishment. That conclusion is reasonable 
because those for whom John wrote, even if they did not 
discuss the superficial difference between Mark and the two 
later Synoptists, would be likely to talk about the ‘‘ admira- 
tion,”’ ‘“‘wonder,” or ‘‘marvel,” ascribed to the Messiah by all 
the Synoptists alike in defiance of philosophic doctrine. 

Beyond that, we cannot speak ‘with the same confidence. 
But we may also, though with less confidence, regard it as 
probable that John went further in his allusive thought, some- 
what to this effect: ‘‘I find Mark saying that the Messiah ‘mar- 
velled’ because of the ‘unbelief’ of His neighbours at Nazareth, 
while Matthew and Luke say that He ‘marvelled’ because of 
the ‘belief’ of a centurion. Both sayings are correct in a 
certain sense. But in the Greek world they are likely to be 
misinterpreted. Of the two sayings, Mark’s comes nearer to 
the general truth. Jesus said to a nobleman, ‘Except ye, the 
dwellers at Capernaum, see signs and wonders, ye will assuredly 


1 Jn xiii. 21, 18 (comp. xvii. 12). 
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not belseve!’—increasing the man’s own belief, but certainly not 
praising it, and rather suggesting a general dispraise. Before 
this, He said to Nicodemus ‘If I told you [and your friends] 
earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell 
you heavenly things??’ Also He said to the Jews ‘How is it 
possible for you to believe—you who receive glory one from 
another?’ 

“These things I shall make clear in my Gospel, shewing 
how belief in God and in His glory was not possible in those 
who did not place the love of God and of God’s glory above the 
love of themselves and their own glory, the glory that comes 
from this world; so that even the Lord’s brethren said to Him 
‘If thou doest these things shew thyself unto the world.’ For 
neither did His brethren believe on Him*. 

“It was a custom of Jesus, when He was brought face to 
face with a seeming triumph of the powers of darkness, a triumph 
for a time, darkness before dawn, to say ‘But—in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled.’ Thus He left the disciples 
to ask ‘But what?’ He Himself gave no answer to the question, 
but broke off from speech into silence. This He did at the 
moment when He was arrested. After saying to the Jews 
‘I was with you day by day in the Temple and ye did not 
seize me’ He is recorded”by the Evangelists to have spoken 
thus :— 


Mk xiv. 49 Mt. xxvi. 56 Lk. xxii. 53 
‘but still, in order ‘but all this is ‘but still this is 
that the Scripture come fo pass in order your hour and the 
might be fulfilled.’ that the Scriptures of power of darkness.’ 
the Prophets might 
be fulfilled.’ 


‘‘Matthew and Luke have paraphrased the Saviour’s words so 


1 Jn iv. 48. 2 Jn iii. 12. 


3 Jn vii. 4—5. 
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as to explain them. Mark alone has retained the Saviour’s 
actual utterance and silence. I also shall retain it, as shewing 
how the Lord sometimes kept silence not through blank aston- 
ishment but as recognising the unsearchable wisdom of the 
power by which things evil are permitted to come to pass in 
order that good may follow?.” 


1 See Joh. Gr. 2105—11 quoting Mk xiv. 49 dX’ va, Mt. xxvi. 56 
3’, Lk. xxil. 53 adda. 
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THE SENDING OF THE APOSTLES! 


{Mark vi. 6b—13] 


§1. johannine “sending of the apostles” 


BEFORE discussing the expressions peculiar to Mark in the 
Synoptic accounts of the sending of the Apostles by Jesus, it 


1Mk vi. 66—13 
(R.V.) 

(66) ...And he 
went round about 
the villages teaching. 

(7) And he called 
unto him the twelve, 
and began to send 
them forth by two 
and two; and he 
gave them authority 
over the unclean 
spirits ; 

(8) And hecharged 

them _ that ey 
should take nothing 
for [their] journey, 
save a staff only; no 
bread, no wallet, no 
money (Jt. brass) 
in their purse (lit. 
girdle) ; 
(9) But [to go 
shod with sandals: 
and, [said he], put 
not on two coats. 

(10) And he said 
unto them, Where- 
soever ye enter into 
a house, there abide 
till ye depart thence. 

11) And what- 
soever place shall not 
receive you, and they 


Mt. ix. 35, x. I, 
5—15 (R.V.) 
(35) And Jesus 

went about ali the 
cities and the vil- 
lages, teaching in 
their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of 
disease and all man- 
ner of sickness. 


(rt) And he called 
unto him his twelve 
disciples, and gave 
them authority over 
unclean spirits, to 
cast them out, and 
to heal all manner of 
disease and all man- 
ner of sickness. 

(5) These twelve 
Jesus sent forth, and 
eral oh them, say- 
ing, Go not into [any] 
way of the Gentiles, 
and enter not into 
any city of the Sa- 
maritans: 

(6) But go rather 
to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. 


Lk. xiii. 22, ix. I—6, 
x. 4 (R.V.) 


(22) And he went 
on his way through 
cities and villages, 
teaching, and jour- 
nevine on unto Jeru- 

OM cs a's 

1) And he called 
the twelve together, 
and gave them power 
and authority over 
all devils, and to cure 
diseases. 


(2) And he sent 
them forth to 
the kingdom of God, 
and to heal the sick 
(some anc. auth. omit 
the sick). 

(3) And he said 
unto them, Take 
nothing for your 
journey, neither staff, 
nor wallet, nor bread, 
nor money; neither 
have two coats. 

(x. 4) Carry no 
purse, no wallet, no 
shoes: and salute no 
man on the way. 
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will be convenient to note the very few and brief Johannine 
mentions of such “‘sending ”—that is to say, sending of disciples 


Mk vi. 66—13 

(R.V.) conéd. 
hear you not, as 
go forth thedibe, 
shake off the dust 
that is under your 
feet for a testimony 
unto them. 3 

(1z) And they 
out, and 


Mt. ix. 35, x. I, 
5—15(R.V.) conid. 


(7) And as K 
reach, sayin ae 
inertia of 
is at hand. 
_ (8) Heal the sick, 
a 8 Late 
eanse e lepers, 
cast out devils: freely 
ye received, freely 


eaven 


give. 
(9) Get you no 
old, nor silver, nor 
rass in your purses 
(iit. gird] es) 

(10) o wallet 
for [your] journey, 
neither two coats, nor 
shoes, nor staff: for 
the labourer is worthy 
of his food. 

(tr) <And_ into 
whatsoever city or 
village ye shall enter, 
search out who in it 
is worthy; and there 
abide till ta © forth. 

(12) And as ye 
enter into the house, 
salute it. 

(13) And if the 
house be worthy, let 
your come 
upon it: but if it be 
not worthy, let your 

return to you. 

(14) And whoso- 
ever s not receive 
you, nor hear ard 
words, as ye go forth 
out of that house or 
that city, shake off 
the dust of your feet. 

(15) Verily I say 
unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the 
day of judgment, 
than for that city. 


Lk. xiii. 22, ix. r—6, 
x. 4 (R.V.) contd. 


(ix. 4) And into 
whatsoever house ye 
enter, there abide, 
and thence depart. 

(5) And as many 
as receive you not, 
when ye depart from 
that city, shake off 
the dust from your 
feet for a testimony 
against them. 


gospel, and healing 
everywhere. 
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or apostles, described as a past act, not as future. Almost the 
only one that comes under this category is in an utterance of 
Jesus (following shortly after the last words of John the Baptist) 
‘I sent you to reap that whereon ye have not laboured. Others 
have laboured and ye are entered into their labour'.”” The 
next—also an utterance of Jesus—saying that an apostle ‘‘is 
not greater than he that sent him,” cannot be said (at most) 
to do more than imply past sending*. The third (“I have 
sent them into the world”) seems to hover between past and 
future, as if it meant “I made them messengers, bearers of a 
message that is destined to go forth to the world*.” The last 
instance is in the present tense (“I send”), contemplating 
future result, and the verb for “sending” is varied: ‘‘As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you [severally om your 
several errands}*.” 

Returning to the first of these instances, we perceive that, 
if it refers to any past and literal sending, the reference is 
probably to the previously mentioned “baptizing” practised 
by Christ’s disciples after they and their Master had passed 
into ‘‘the Judaean land,” that is, the districts of Judaea round 
about Jerusalem’. Concerning this, it is said that ‘Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples [did],”’ and their converts 
are described as “more” than those baptized by John the 
Baptist*. The context informs us that ‘John was not yet 


1 Jn iv. 38. The last words of John the Baptist are (iii. 30) 
‘‘He must increase, but I must decrease” (see Joh. Gr. Pref. p. viii). 

* Jn xiii. 16 “ A servant is not greater than his lord, nor an apostle 
(dwdcrodos) greater than he that sent him (rov wéuwavros airdv).”” R.V. 
txt “one that is sent,’’ though it makes smooth reading, conceals two 
facts :—(1) that John here, and only here, uses the word dmrccrodes, 
(2) that he uses two different words to express “sending.” But 
R.V. marg. says ‘Gr. an apostle.” 

* Jn xvii. 18 “As thou didst send me into the world, even so 
sent I them into the world.” See Joh. Voc. 1723 g. 

4 Jn xx. 21 dwécradkéy pe...mépww ipas, See Joh. Voc. 1728 f—g. 

§ Jn iii, 22 els rhy ‘Iovdaiay yar, see Joh. Gr. 2670 db. 

* Jn iii. 22 foll., iv. 1—2. 
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cast into prison,” but we are led to infer from the tone of the 
Baptist’s last words that his imprisonment and death followed 
shortly afterwards'. If the first Johannine Mission of the 
Twelve referred to this circuit in “the Judaean land,” it would 
seem to have been brief, unimportant, and limited in scope’, 
It appears to have hardly taken the disciples away from their 
Master’s side, so that—in referring to the converts made as 
the result of their mission—the Evangelist hesitates between 
Saying “ Jesus baptized” and ‘the disciples baptized.” 

In this first mention of ‘‘sending,’’ Jesus apparently desires 
to caution the disciples against self-conceit. ‘‘Others have 
laboured,”’ He says. Who are those “others”? Later on, 
when Jesus says “Nor is an apostle greater than he that sent 
him,”’ there is no such perplexing plurality, but here the question 
arises whether ‘“‘others”’ meant merely the Law and the Prophets, 
so that the meaning is, in effect, this, ‘Do not suppose you are 
inventing, or are following me as inventing, a new religion.” 

The meaning is probably more than this. ‘‘ The Law and the 
Prophets” included John the Baptist, the greatest of all the 
prophets. And the time was a crisis for John the Baptist and 
for Jesus. The Jews were making comparisons between them 
and endeavouring to sow jealousies between their several 
disciples, the group that still adhered to John, and the larger 
group that was gathering round Jesus. Andrew had been a 
disciple of the Baptist before he became a disciple of Jesus, and 
so had a companion of Andrew, unnamed*. When Jesus said 


1 Jn iii. 24—30. 

* It is possible that some misunderstood tradition about this 
early mission to the villages, or village-cities, round Jerusalem 
may have originated the Tradition peculiar to Matthew x. 5—6 
“Depart not into the way of the Gentiles... but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ A very early evangelist, 
explaining “the Judaean land,” might say “This meant merely the 
Jews (not including Peraea, Samaria, or Galilee].”" A later one might 
say “This meant that they were not to go to Samaritans or Gentiles.” 

3 Jn i. 40. 
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“Others have laboured,” Andrew and his companion could 
hardly fail to remember that, if they had been lately baptizing 
and making converts more numerous than those of John the 
Baptist, it was to the Baptist that their success was partly 
due. Moses and Isaiah had “laboured,” but so had John. 
John was soon to pass out of men’s view, to prison, and then 
to death—perhaps was already in prison. The disciples of 
Christ were to take up the work, the Baptist’s work and Christ’s 
work, gathering in the harvest. Let them prepare themselves 
to discharge their task by reverence for the Lord of the Harvest, 
and for the unity that bound His workers to one another and 
to Himself, and for the continuity of their work, which was, 
in truth, His work. Such seems to be the meaning of the 
Johannine “I sent you” and its context. 


§2. jesus ‘“‘going round the villages tn a circle,” in Mark 
The Diatessaron does not quote from Mark at this point, 


but from Matthew. 


1 Mk vi. 6 (R.V.) 
...And he went 
round about the vil- 
lages (it. went about 
(sreptiyev) the villages 
in a circle) teaching. 


Mt. ix. 35 (R.V.) 
Maa pei eT 
about (sepsryev) 
the cities ard the 
villages, teaching in 
their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner 
of disease and 
manner of sickness. 


Its quotation from Mark, with the addition 


Lk. xiii. 22 (R.V.) 
And he went on 
his way through 
cities and villages, 
teaching, and jour- 
neying on unto Jeru- 
salem. 


Matthew repeats the very rare intransitive wepijyer in a similar 
tradition placed much earlier, as follows :— 


Mk i. 39 (R.V.) 

And he went in- 
to their synagogues 
throughout all Gali- 
lee, preaching and 
casting out devils. 


Here Diatess. omits the first half of Mt. iv. 


Mt. iv. 23 (R.V.) 


And Jesus went 
about (mepiiyyev) in all 
Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of 
disease and all man- 
ner of sickness among 
the people. 


And he was 
preaching in the 


synagogues of Judaea 
(Go Wi, nas R.V. 
marg.). 


23, but quotes, in its 
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of “Nazareth” and “in their synagogues” (“And he went 
about in the villages that [were] around Nazareth, and taught in 
their synagogues”), does not occur till later on}, just before 
the story of the execution of John the Baptist. The parallel 
Matthew, “‘And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues,’ is placed by the Diatessaron 
in two positions, not only here*, before the Sending of the 
Apostles, but also much earlier?, when Jesus came out of 
Simon’s house in Capernaum saying “Let us go into the next 
village-cities.’’ These, as has been shewn elsewhere‘, might 
mean the villages round Jerusalem. This somewhat favours the 
arrangement adopted in Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, which places, 
as parallel to the Mark-Matthew tradition, the Lucan words 
“And he went on his way through cities and villages, teaching, 
and journeying on to Jerusalem®.’’ The centre of the Marcan 
“circle” appears to be quite uncertain*. The Lucan tradition 
may have been one of several attempts to explain “the villages 
in a circle.” 


place, words from Mt. ix. 35 (Diatess. vii. 7) “ And Jesus was going 
about all the cities and the villages, and teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all the diseases 
and all the sicknesses, and (Mk i 39) casting out the devils.” 
It also quotes Mt. ix. 35 before the Sending of the Apostles, in 
Diatess. xii. 40. Its version of Mk vi.6) “And he went about in 
the villages that [were] around Nazareth...’ it places much later 
(in Diatess. xvii. 53). 

Lk. iv. 44 is read by Diatess. as “in the synagogues of Galilee”’ 
and placed very early (Diatess. vi. 35), after the healing of the 
nobleman’s son (Jn iv. 46—54), and before Mt. iv. 13. On Lk. 
iv. 44 “ the synagogues of Judaea,” read by W.H. without alternative, 
see Beginning p. 209 foll., Proclam. pp. 233, 241 foll. 

1 Diatess. xvii. 53. 2 Diatess. xii. 40. ® Diatess. vii. 7. 

* See Proclam. p. 241 on (Mk i. 38) copomdras. 

© Lk, xiii. 22: 

* The interpretation of the Diatessaron (which transfers Mark’s 
tradition to a later period) ‘“ Nazareth,’’ although following naturally 
from Mark’s context, is antecedently improbable since Nazareth had 
given to Jesus but a poor reception. 
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Matthew at this point—between the mention of “the cities 
and villages” and the Sending of the Twelve—inserts a saying 
of Jesus about “the harvest” and the need of “‘labourers}.”” 
Luke also has this. And we have seen above that John has 
a saying about the harvest in his first use of the word ‘“‘sending,”’ 
as applied to the Apostles by Jesus (‘‘I have sent you”). If, 
therefore, Matthew, Luke, and John agreed in prefixing this 
saying to an early Mission of the Twelve, about the time of the 
death of John the Baptist, we might feel some confidence that 
they all referred to the Mission described by Mark. But Luke 
has the following preface to his harvest-tradition: ‘‘Now after 
these things the Lord appointed seventy [two] others, and sent 
them, two and two, before his face into every city and place 
whither he himself was about to come. And he said unto them, 
The harvest is plenteous....?” 

This, if taken with the Lucan context, makes it clear that 
Luke deviated from Matthew in his account of the Sending of 
the Apostles. Precepts that Matthew regarded as addressed 
to the Twelve, Luke regarded as additions erroneously made 
by Matthew to the brief tradition of Mark. They were really 
(in Luke’s opinion) addressed to the Seventy [Two] who were 
sent later on®. In all these varying traditions, there is nothing 
to disprove the supposition that John accepted the Marcan 
Sending of the Twelve and referred to it in the words “I sent 
you to reap.” Nor is there anything, so far, that caJls for 
Johannine intervention. 


1 Mt. ix. 37—8. It prefixes a saying that Jesus (ib. 36) had 
compassion on the multitudes, because they were “as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” 

* Lk. x. 1—2. 

* See Clue 233—6, From Letter 922, 1015. 
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§3. “He began! to send them out by two and two,” 
in Mark 


Why does Matthew reject the Marcan “by two and two”? 
And why does Luke reject it in his Sending of the Twelve but 
retain it in his Sending of the Seventy? 

Matthew may have omitted it because it might be felt by 
some to be out of harmony with his epithet of “‘first*,”” which 
he alone attaches to Peter in his account of the appointment of 
the Apostles, inserted by him here. Also, as he alone mentions 
“Tsrael” in the context*, he may have thought that the 
symmetry between the Twelve Tribes of Israel and the Twelve 
Apostles, one for each tribe, was disturbed by the insertion of 
“by two and two.” 

Luke may have rejected it for similar reasons, so far as 
concerned the Sending of the Twelve, but may have recognised 
that it was a historical fact referring to some Mission of Apostles, 
and that it ought to be inserted in connection with that Mission. 
He accordingly inserted it in a Mission of Seventy (or Seventy 
Two) Apostles, which he described vaguely as occurring “after 
these things‘.”” This Lucan insertion favours the view that 
“two,” in Mark, is part of the original tradition. And, in itself, 
“two” is antecedently probable. In certain circumstances, 
there are obvious advantages in sending Missionaries in pairs. 


1 Mk vi. 7 “began.” See Corrections 535.4 on dpyopa, which, in 
the course of some five and twenty instances in Mk, is never retained 
by Mt.-Lk., jointly, except in the parallels to Mk xiv. 19. It is used 
by John only once. We can hardly expect Johannine intervention 
on a grammatical point of this kind. But see Joh. Voc. 16744 on 
the unique instance of dpyoua in Jn xiii. 5 “He began to wash,” 
interpreted by Origen as meaning that Jesus “ began"’ the purification 
then, and completed it afterwards. “Apyoya: in Mark, here, may have 
been interpreted by some as implying “the first of several acts of 
sending.” 

® Mt. x. 2 wpéros Liver 6 Aeyoperos Mérpos. 

* Mt x-76; 23- WELK. Xx. I 
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But a question arises as to the nature of those “circumstances.” 
What view would Luke and John, severally, be likely to take 
of them? 

Luke’s view is that the Apostles were to be “‘ witnesses” of 
Christ’s resurrection. With an expression of this view, we 
may almost say, his Gospel terminates, and the Acts begins': 
Hence “‘two” becomes at once probable. For the Law said 
“In the mouth of two witnesses, or three, shall every word be 
established,” and this saying is quoted both in Matthew and 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians*, as being familiar to 
those who heard it. 

John never uses the masculine noun, “‘witness,”’ martus, so 
frequently employed by Luke in the Acts. Even when he 
ought to have used it in the words of Jesus quoting from the 
Law about witnesses, he avoids it, thus: ‘‘ Yea, even in your 
law it is written that the witness (marturia) of two human beings 
is true,” and continues, ‘‘I am he that witnesseth concerning 
myself, and the Father that sent me witnesseth concerning 
me’.”” One reason perhaps why John never uses the masculine 
noun martus, “witness,” is that it is technically applied in the 
sense of “martyr” to Stephen and others*. But another 
probably is, that he desires to take this ‘“‘witnesstng” out of 
the region of legal technicalities of the nature of an affidavit, 
and to raise it into the region of a spiritual “witnessing,” in 
which there is a harmony or correspondence between the 
members of a human family and the members of the divine 
Family—divine and yet, in some sense, ‘““human-beings’”’—the 


1 Lk. xxiv. 48 “Ye are witnesses of these things,’’ Acts i. 8 “ wit- 
messes of me,” ib. 22 “a witness of his resurvection,”’ comp. ib. ii. 32 
etc. 

* Mt. xviii. 16, 2 Cor. xiii. 1 quoting Deut. xix. 15. 

% Jn viii. 17—18 dv0 duwipomav i paprupia dAnOns dori. dyed elys 6 
paprupéy wepi duavrov cai paprupei mepi dyot 6 wépwas pe warp. 

* Acts xxii. 20 “thy martyr (udprupos) Stephen,” Rev. ii. 13 “my 
martyr, Antipas.”” See Joh. Voc. 1696¢, and comp. Rev. xi. 3, 
xvii. 6. It is also applied to Jesus in Rev. i. 5, iii. 14. 
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Father and the Son, answering one another and testifying 
about the Spirit of Sonship. The “human being” is not to 
merge himself in the martus, or “martyr.” 

Some thought of this kind may be implied in traditions 
recorded by Matthew about the ‘‘two or three” gathered 
together in the name of Christ, and about the “agreement” of 
even “‘two”’ in prayer!. R. Jochanan interpreted the sayings 
“Two are better than one,’’ and “A threefold cord is not 
quickly broken’,”’ as referring to father, mother, and child; 
and the Fourth Gospel is pervaded, in spite of the lofty nature 
of its mysticism, with the belief that the nature of God in 
heaven is best revealed to men through the nature of the family 
on earth. 

As if to compensate for never using the masculine martus, 
John freely uses the verb marturein, ‘‘ bear witness,” and marturia, 
“witness [borne],” both in his Gospel and in his Epistle. But 
the subject of the martursa is not Christ’s resurrection alone, or 
even prominently. It is Christ Himself, and His saving influence 
or personality*. John the Baptist, no doubt, is said to have 
“witnessed” concerning the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
Jesus*. But he can hardly be supposed to have seen this with 
the mere corporal eye. And the same statement may apply 
to the Evangelist’s vision of the water and the blood described 
in the Gospel and referred to in the Epistle. 

Theophylact, illustrating the Marcan “by two and two,” 
quotes from Ecclesiastes the saying ‘‘Two are better than one,” 
and Jerome, commenting on the latter, says “It is better to 
have Christ abiding in oneself than to be alone and open to 
the assaults of the Adversary*.”” A similar thought is expressed 
in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus not only says about Himself 


1 Mt. xviii. 19—20. § Eccles. iv. 9, 12. 

3 Jn xv. 27, I Jn i. I—2. $ Jn i. 32—4. 

§ Jn xix. 35 (comp. 1 Jn v. 6—7), see Joh. Gr. 2383—4. 

® See Prof. Swete on Mk vi. 7, and Jerome on Eccles. iv. 9. - 
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that He is never alone because the Father is with Him, but also 
declares that the true believer shall never be alone but shall 
have the helpful presence of Two in his heart: ‘If a man love 
me he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him and make our abode with him!.” Victor 
of Antioch (on Mark) declares that Matthew, as well as Mark, 
divides (though ‘‘not clearly”) the Apostles into pairs. Luke, 
as we have seen, divides the Seventy thus, but not the Twelve. 
It seems impossible that these textual differences should not 
attract the attention of Christians before the end of the first 
century, leading them to ask questions about the nature of 
apostolic testimony, and whether—and if so, why, and for how 
long a time—it was necessary that the Apostles should testify 
in pairs. When we realise this we shall feel that it is not so 
wildly fanciful as it may have appeared at first sight, to suppose 
that John desired to suggest a spiritual and permanent rule in 
place of one that was becoming mechanical. The invariable 
need was that every Apostle, even when alone, should be able 
to say, ‘‘And yet I am not alone?,” and that he should feel 
himself to be bearing witness on earth in the Spirit of the Two 
Witnesses in heaven, namely, the Father and the Son?. 


§ 4. ‘Save a staff only,” in Mark‘ 


The parallel Matthew and Luke say that the Apostles are 
not to take ‘‘a staff” while Mark says that it is the one thing 


1 Jn xiv. 23, xvi. 32. 2 Jn xvi. 32. 

* Comp. 1 Pet. v. 1. On the allusions to twofold witness in 
Philo and Jewish literature, see Joh. Gr. 2588—90, and on 1 Jn 
v. 8 ‘Three are they that bear witness,”’ see Joh. Gy. 2306. There 
is an allusion to the Jewish doctrine about two witnesses in Heb. vi. 18 
“‘two immutable things,’’ namely, God’s “‘ promise,” and God’s “‘oath.’’ 

It is interesting to note the only Johannine mention of twofold 
apostolic action in bringing people to Christ. It is little more than 
passive. Philip and Andrew are (Jn xii. 21—2) the agents by whom 
“certain Greeks” are introduced. But the Greeks take the 
initiative, ‘Sir, we would see Jesus.” 

4 Mk vi. 8, Mt. x. 9—10, Lk. ix. 3. 
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that they may take (or perhaps must take). Also, Mark and 
Luke include “bread” in the things that are not to be taken. 
But Matthew omits “bread,” perhaps following some tradition 
that identified it with “staff.” For a sufficiency of bread might 
be metaphorically called in Hebrew “‘the staff of bread.’ And 
this might account for some of the Synoptic variations. It has 
been shewn that the original precept might have bidden the 
disciples take ‘‘ nothing except (IMH) the staff of bread ”—meaning, 
in a spiritual sense, the “ daily bread” that comes from the 
Father—altered by Greek corruption into “‘ nothing, mot (MH) 
staff, bread,” and then into “nothing, mot staff, not bread?.”’ 

To internal evidence must be added external. The words 
of Jacob “Wsth my staff I passed over this Jordan‘,” though 
(apparently) not much noticed in the Talmuds, are allegorized 
by Philo and the Midrash. Rashi paraphrases them thus: 
“T had with me neither stlver, nor gold, nor cattle, but only my 
staff.’ Rashi adds “There is also an allegorical exposition; 
Jacob had cast his staff into the Jordan and the Jordan was 
parted asunder.”” Philo takes “staff” as meaning God’s 
paideia, i.e. schooling, training, or chastening*. This recalls 
the words of the Psalmist “Thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff, they comfort me; thou preparest a table before me....” 
There the Targum has “Thy Word is for my support (or, 
sustenance), thy upright rod and thy law shail comfort me”; 
and the context, as well as the special word “support (or, 


1 “Bread” is mentioned in Didach. xi. 6 “Let the missionary 
receive nothing except bread (to suffice him] until he reach his lodging 
for the [next] night,’’ but in such a way as to shew that the writer 
may have accepted “nothing save a staff only” as meaning “nothing 
save the staff, or sustenance, of bread [for the day].” 

2 See Clue 263—T7, which refers to “ staff of bread” in Lev. xxvi. 
26, Ps. cv. 16 etc., and to Nehem. v. 14 “ the bread of” on>, perhaps 
confused by LXX with “belonging to them,” Dn, atrév. 

® Corrections 390 (ii) (a). * Gen. xxxii. I0. 

& Philo i. 82—3. 
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sustenance),” indicates that God is regarded, not only as guiding, 
but also as ‘‘sustaining” with food’. 

The Marcan tradition—after the words “‘save a staff only” 
—proceeds as follows, ‘‘no bread, no wallet (A.V. scrip).” 
Matthew altogether omits “‘ bread,’’ and changes the order, but 
also has ‘‘no wallet (A.V. scrip).’”” Luke has “neither staff, nor 
wallet (A.V. scrip), nor bread.’’ Thus all mention “wallet” (or 
“ scrip”). Now the word for this in Delitzsch’s Hebrew, and 
also in the Syriac of the Gospels, is applied to a shepherd's 
“ scrip” both in Hebrew and Aramaic, and occurs in the Targum 
of the only passage where ‘‘scrip” occurs in our English 
Version of the Old Testament: ‘“‘ And he [David] took his staff 
in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones...and put them 
in the shepherd’s bag...even (lit. and) in his scrip*.””. Jewish 
tradition said that David's coinage had on one side “‘a staff and 
@ shepherd’s scrip*.”” A proselyte says, “If an Israelite ap- 
proaching the holy things shall die, how much more an insigni- 
ficant stranger who comes with his staff and his script!” 
Shammai, when he believed that Jonathan ben Uzziel had 
committed an error, is said to have ‘‘come to him (or, against 
him) with his staff and with his scrip” —which suggests a meta- 
phorical meaning’. In view of these passages, and others 


1 Ps, xxiii. 4—5. See Levy Ch. ii. 177 on “support” as meaning 
“food.” Jerome is in doubt whether “staff’’ means “ chastisement”’ 
or “sustenance and future consolation.” The Greek pa@des repre- 
sents (Hastings iv. 291) (1) the shepherd’s rod or club, (2) the 
shepherd’s staff, (3) the common staff. Aramaic (Brederek) does 
not preserve these distinctions. 

21S. xvii. 40. * Gen. r. on Gen. xii. 2 (Wi. p. 178). 

* See Hor. Heb. (on Mk vi. 8, Mt. x. 10) quoting Sabb. 31 a. 

’ Baba Bathra 1336. Goldschmidt renders it “fiel mit Stab 
und Sack iiber ihn (\"3y) her,” and explains it as “strove with him 
(zankte mit ihm)’—apparently taking it metaphorically. But 
Hor. Heb. (on Mk vi. 8) has “Shammai came #4 him with his 
staff and with his scrip,’ and adds “‘the Gloss saith, ‘He came to 
contend with Jonathan, because he had violated the will of the 
dead.’ Behold the vice-president of the Sanhedrin carrying a scrip, 
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collected in Horae Hebraicae, two conclusions become certain, 
first, that every Jew would expect “staff” and “scrip” to go 
together; secondly, that if Jesus said “staff, but mot scrip,” 
some paradox was intended. 

In the dialogue between Goliath and David, when Goliath, 
jeering at the shepherd’s “staff,”’ says ‘‘Am I a dog that thou 
comest unto me with staves?” David replies, ‘Thou comest 
to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a javelin; but 
I come unto thee im the name of the Lord of Hosts}. This 
suggests the thought that the shepherd’s “staff” of David 
might be regarded as the emblem of the protecting presence 
of the Lord, like the staff of Jacob. And the question arises 
whether the Marcan tradition could be explained in the same 
way, as a combination of metaphorical with literal precept to 
the early preachers of the Gospel: “Take staff but not scrip, 
nor anything but the staff. As for your support, after the 
day’s journey, throw yourselves on the hospitality and kindness 
of those to whom you bging the Good News. But not so for 
the journey itself. For that, be like Jacob, and take ‘the 
staff.’” 


§5. A parallel from the Essenes 


Josephus says about the Essenes that when they journey 
they take nothing at all abroad with them “but go tm arms 
(or, 1% full armour) on account of robbers*.” This is absurd. 
It is also contradicted, in effect, by Philo’s statement about the 
Essenes: “Darts, or javelins, or daggers, or helmet, or breast- 
plate, or shield—of all these you will find no craftsman among 
them, nor maker-of-arms, or maker-of-machines, or, to sum up, 


in which he laid up victuals for his journey.” Rodkinson translates 
it “came to rebuke him,” omitting all mention of “staff and scrip.” 

31S. xvii. 43, 45- 

% Joseph. Bell. ii. 8. 4 wovovrra ras dwodnpias, obdér pév Choos éme- 
copsfdperor, bua 34 rovs AnoTas Fromha. On évow)os, mostly meaning 
“in fall armour,” or “fully armed,’’ see Steph. Thes. 
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anyone practising things that have to do with war'.”’” An 
explanation of Josephus’ error is suggested by Hippolytus, 
who, instead of the adjective enhoplot, “‘in-arms,’”’ uses hoplon, 
in the singular, which means “an implement [of any kind].”’ 
The Essenes, he says, ‘“‘go about, carrying nothing but an 
tmplement*.’” In Greek, enhoplon may mean either “one 
implement,” or ‘‘in-full-armour®.”’ It is a reasonable con- 
jecture that Josephus has mistaken ‘“‘one implement” for “‘in 
full armour.” But the reasonableness will be converted to 
something like certainty if we can shew what the “‘one imple- 
ment” was. 

Now both Josephus and Hippolytus describe in detail the 
Essenes as giving “‘a little hatchet,” along with “white linen 
raiment,” to those who join their sect‘. Later on, this is 
identified with a ‘“‘shovel5.” This “‘shovel” is described as 
being used in fulfilment of the Deuteronomic precept to cover 
excrement that it may not pollute the camp in which the Lord 


. 


1 Philo ii. 457 ‘“ maker-of-arms (dérXomotov).”” 

® Hippol. ix. 15 (T. and T. Clark, p. 353, but ed. Duncker ix. 
20, Pp. 474) mepsiacs 3¢ thy warpgav ynv éxdorore dwodnpowwres pndéy 
épovres why Grdov, Clark “nothing except ayms,’’ Duncker “nihil 
gestantes praeter arma.’’ But Steph. Thes. gives no instance where 
the sing. 6wAvy means “arms.”’ It means an implement of any kind. 
When meaning an instrument of war, it mostly means “shield” in 
LXX, e.g. Ps. xxxv. 2, lxxvi. 3, xci. 4 “his truth is a shield and a 
buckler,”” LXX éwAp cucdoce ce  ddAndea airov. In Hippolytus, 
the sense requires “They go about [as it weve, perh. ins. os] their 
native land whenever they travel abroad.’ 

8 That is to say, ENoTTAON May mean (1) éy dmAow or (2) ~vowdor. 
Hippolytus, adopting the former, might drop éy as being superfluous 
and unintelligible. The clause in Josephus, “on account of robbers,’’ 
might naturally be added to explain why peaceful folk like the 
Essenes travelled (as he thought) “in-ayms.”’ 

4 Joseph. Bell. ii. 8. 7 (simil. Hippol. ed Duncker ix. 23) déwdpior. 

§ Joseph. Bell. ii. 8. 9 ry oxadid, rovoiroy yap éotw rd d&dsperor 
in’ atraov afwidwr trois veoovordras (sim. Hippol. ix. 25 but with 
afivdpwv (Duncker)). 
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God “walketh?.” Our R.V. says “Thou shalt have a paddle 
among thy weapons” (where A.V. has “upon thy weapon”). 
But the margin gives ‘“‘shovel.”” The Hebrew regularly means 
““[wooden} nail” or ‘‘peg.’’ Also the literal Hebrew says that 
it is not “among” but “upon,” or “ above,” the “implements” 
or “weapons” of the Israelites*. The Jerusalem Targum has 
“A masl shall be fixed for you upon the implements of your 
arms in the place where ye gird on your swords.” 

The scriptural passage, and the varieties of rendering it, 
indicate that some may have regarded the ‘‘nail,” or “peg,” 
or “‘little hatchet,” as an instrument of war, but others as one 
of peace, and may have severally adapted their descriptions 
to their views*. It is important to note that Zechariah uses 


1 Deut. xxiii. 13 “paddle (%3n‘),"" marg. “shovel.’’ Gesen. 
45° @ gives only this instance of the meaning “spade.”” Elsewhere 
it mostly means “peg,”’ or large pin, nail etc., and is rendered by 
LXX wadocadtos,as here. Metaphorically, it is applied to any leader 
on whom Israel depends, e.g. Zech. x. 4 “ From him shall come forth 
the corner stone, from him the nmasi,’’ Targ. “ King... Messtah,’’ comp. 
Is. xxii. 23 and Ezr. ix. 8. The Patriarchs (Levy ii. 277) were called 
“mails.” In LXX, Heb. “nail” = dvOpemos (1), dpxwv (1), wdacados 
(11), ornpeypa (1), raoce (I). 

2 The word rendered “weapons” occurs only here (Gesen. 24 b). 
Walton has “super tuam zonam,” as LXX éwi ras (ovns cov, Onk. and 
Syr. “super arma tua.” 

* Comp. the description of the weapons of the Roman infantry 
in Josephus (Bell. iii. 5. 5) 9 3¢ Aown Paray~ [Pipe] fvoroy re cai 
Oupedy éwiunen, pds ols mpiova cal xéduvoy duny (Vv. ©. Apny) re cai 
wéhexvy, wpos 04 ludyra cai Sp¢wavoy cai Dvow, npepov re rp epodir- 
ws ddiyow dwodeiv rev dyOopopoivrwr dspiav rdv we{ov. Here the 
writer’s object appears to be to shew that the Roman foot-soldier 
was so burdened that he “did not fall far short of a pack-mule”’ 
(Whiston, quaintly, “hath no great need of a mule to carry his 
burdens’’). Now a recognised part of this burden was the ‘‘vailus,’’ 
or stake for palisading the camp, to which Virgil alludes (Georg. 
iii. 347 ‘‘ Romanus in armis injusto sub fasce”’) and which Horace 
mentions (Epodes ix. 13 “fert vallum et arma miles’). Why does 
Josephus, who gives so fully the details of the “injustus fascis” 
and the “‘arma,’’ make no mention of the “vallus’’? And what 
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“the Nail” absolutely (along with “the Corner Stone”) where 
the Targum has “‘the Messiah” (along with “‘the King”) to 
describe one on whom Israel hangs or depends; and this meta- 
phor was carried into the Midrash, so that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob are called ‘‘the three nails of the world!.” This 
favours the supposition that the Essenes attached to the term 
some emblematic significance. The language of Josephus 
also, in introducing the term, makes it difficult to believe that 
the Essenes regarded the implement merely as one for digging 
a small hole®. 

Philo describes the Deuteronomic ‘‘nail” as ‘‘meaning 
symbolically the Jogos that digs up the secrets of things done,” 
and allegorizes the context at great length®. Neither there nor 
elsewhere does he give us a glimpse of Jewish tradition on the 
subject. Nor does he mention it in his short account of the 
Essenes. But in one passage referring to it he likens it to “a 
kind of defensive weapon,” using the very word we are in need 


precisely does he mean by du», which Hudson renders “rutrum,’’ 
Whiston “ pick-axe,”’ L.S. (1) “shovel’’ or “mattock,” (2) ‘“ water- 
bucket,” (3) “harrow” or “‘rake’’? 

The passage is of importance because it shews that Josephus (or 
his secretary) is inadequate, if not inaccurate, in his description of 
the arms of the Roman legionary, with which he must have been 
well acquainted, and prepares us to believe that he was inaccurate 
in his mention of the “full armour” of the Essenes. 

1 Gen. r. on Gen. xiv. 20 (Wii. p. 200). See also ib. on Gen. 
xxv. 11 (Wi. p. 295) “the mails of the earth,’’ in bad sense (Wi. 
“die Machtigen’’). 

* See Joseph. Bell. ii. 8. 6 ‘To those who seek their sect admission 
is not immediate; but [the candidate] remains outside for a year, 
and they prescribe to him the same way of life [as their own], 
giving him both a little hatchet (déwdpidy re) and the above-mentioned 
girdle and white raiment.” This is stated before we are informed 
of the use (or one of the uses) of the “little hatchet.’’ And the 
passage suggests that the “little hatchet’’ (as well as the “ white 
raiment”) is regarded emblematically. 

® Philo i. 72. 
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of (hoplon) to explain Josephus’ mistake!. In conclusion, we 
can say certainly that the Essenes did not travel about “‘in 
arms,’ and, almost as certainly, that the statement to that 
effect in Josephus is an error rising out of an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the “peg” in Deuteronomy. But it is not so 
easy to put aside his statement that the Essenes gave their 
neophytes something that might be so termed. And, if they 
did—whether it was merely used as an emblem or not—their 
practice might influence the language of Jesus in sending forth the 
messengers of His Gospel. Instead of “the Nail,” Jesus might 
speak of “the Staff,’’ with the Psalmist’s thought in His mind, 
“Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me,” and with the desire 
to impress that thought on His disciples. Every traveller 
naturally had a “‘staff.”” But His travellers were to have one 
spiritually as well as literally. Thus Jesus might utter a 
mixture of the metaphorical with the literal which might be 
misunderstood and altered by Matthew and Luke, but retained 
by Mark, who often records what was certainly obscure and 
what he himself possibly did not fully understand: “Take nd 
scrip, take no bread, but a staff must needs be taken.” 


§6. What corresponds to ‘‘the staff” in John? 


It would be an error to say that there is an allusion to the 
Psalmist’s comfort of the “rod” and the “‘staff’”’ of God—and 
hence perhaps to the Marcan tradition about the ‘‘staff’”—in 
the Johannine reiterated mention of the Comforter*. For the 
Comforter does not mean the Sustainer or Supporter. It 
means ‘“‘the Paraclete,’’ ‘the friend called in to aid,” the 
“alter ego” of Christ. Nevertheless, there is in the doctrine 
of the Paraclete an emphasizing of the truth of the Marcan 


1 Philo i. 118 “‘Owpnéy,”” gnoi your, ‘re magadry,” is to be ex- 
plained by the preceding (ib. 117) ovv Acyp wapayevapeba, Somep Ore 
rai dpvyrnpip. We are to “arm ourselves” with the Logos, or 
“nail,” as being a defensive weapon like a breastplate. 

2 See Joh. Voc. 1720k, Joh. Gr. 2793 foll. 
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tradition “save a staff only” if we regard Mark as meaning that 
Christ’s Missionaries are to depend on the sustaining power of 
the Holy Spirit alone, and not to trust to aids of their own, 
represented by the bread and the wallet and the silver and the 
gold that they may carry with them. Such a doctrine is 
expressed later on in Mark’s and Luke’s versions of the Dis- 
course on the Last Days, when the disciples are told not to 
“‘premeditate” their pleadings before the rulers of this world, 
but to trust to the Holy Spirit to give them utterance!. But 
in the Mission of the Apostles the doctrine is not expressed by 
Luke. 

In John this doctrine is everywhere. It branches into so 
many metaphors that we are in danger of overlooking the one 
radical thought—that of ‘‘sustaining.”” The sustaining power 
raises, supports, and uplifts, from the moment of our spiritual 
birth. It is the water that regenerates from above; it is the 
wind, or spirit, or breath that regenerates within; it is the 
living water that quenches the thirst of the soul led astray by 
sin; it is the living bread; it is the life of the vine that gives 
life and fruit to the branches; it is the flesh and the blood of 
the Son bestowed on the disciples; it is the Father, by whom 
the Son lives; it is the Son, who is the resurrection and the 
life of men; and lastly, it is the Son’s Friend, the Other Self, 
who is to pass into the hearts of the disciples in the Son’s 
place, when the Son has ascended to the Father. Under cover 
of all these metaphors John says to us, in effect, “‘The Lord 
does not impose on you a number of definite practices or 
definite abstinences. He said to His Apostles that they need 
take nothing with them ‘save a staff only.’ He meant, and 
He still means when He says the same thing to us, ‘Take 
nothing with you save me only. If you take my Spirit you 
will take me. And, taking me, you will take your staff.’”’ 
Rat Se... Te eh. et 

* Mk xiii. 11, Lk. xxi. rg—15. It is not expressed there by 
Matthew (xxiv. 11—12) who inserts it in the Mission of the Twelve 
(x. 19—20). 
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§ 7. “Shod (R.V.) with sandals,” in Mark} 


The word rendered “‘shod” is literally ‘‘fastened-below.” 
When applied to persons, it means “‘fastened-up [as regards the 
shoe, or sandal].’” In the case of a light shoe or slipper, a 
sloven, like Socrates, might go about not “fastened up*.” 
But one who desired to be alert for action, as for example, a 
soldier, must be ready for the general's orders, as Epictetus 
says, “[with shoes] fastened, clothes on, armour on?.’”’ The 
Four Gospels all represent John the Baptist as using some 
metaphor about “shoes” in speaking of himself as God’s 
messenger, and of Jesus, as his successor; and three of them 
mention the “loosing” of the ‘‘latchet,’’ or “strap,” with 
which the shoe was fastened‘. It is in accordance with this 
metaphor that Mark here mentions, as a positive precept for 
the messengers of the Gospel, that they must go forth on their 
mission ‘with sandals fastened.” 

But why does Mark speak of “sandals” instead of ‘‘shoes”’? 
Probably because he meant “mot shoes but sandals.’’ That is 
to say, the shoes were not to be heavy, such as (according to 
some interpreters) Matthew had in view when he wrote ‘‘ whose 
shoes I am not able to carry®.”” They were to be light like 
the ‘‘sandals” of Mercury*. That is what the word would 


1 Mk vi. 9. 

2 Plato Sympos. 1744 “He met Socrates, fresh from the bath, 
(lit.) fastened up as to his shoes (ras Bravras iwodvedeudvov)—a rare 
thing with him.’ Socrates explains that it is because he is going 
out to dinner. Hesychius explains gavdd\sa as cdydaha, yovaixeia 
bwodnpara, 4 cai BAavria. Comp. Gorg. 4908, where it is ironically 
suggested that a shoemaker must “walk about fastened-up in very 
large shoes laced up fully (péyora dei iwodnpara ai wreiora imodede- 
pévov weperareiy).”” 

® Epict. i. 16. 4 fromol «los rp orparnyg vrodedepdvor, erdedvpévor, 
or ucpévot. 

* See Beginning p. 79 foll. 5 Mt. iii. 11. 

* See Steph. Thes. quoting Hom. H. Merc. 79. 
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suggest to Greeks. Probably there was an original allusion to 
Isaiah’s saying (quoted by Paul) concerning the “beautiful 
feet” of the preachers of glad tidings who “ published peace?.” 
The precept was metaphorical. The preachers of the Gospel 
were to be not only alert and unencumbered, but also joyful, 
as messengers inviting guests to a feast?*. 


§ 8. What corresponds to ‘‘sandals” in John ? 


If we accept ‘“‘sandals” in Mark as an emblem of messengers 
of peace: and glad tidings, inviting the world to a feast of joy, 
we can hardly fail to be struck by the fact that toward the end 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and particularly in Christ’s Discourse 
on the Last Days, there are very few indications of this aspect 
of the message. In that Discourse, Luke has “A hair of your 
heads shall assuredly not perish,”’ and, later on, “But when 
these things are beginning to come to pass, look up and lift up 
your heads*”; but Mark and Matthew omit both these utter- 
ances. In Mark, the Greek “rejoice” is never used except in 
the “‘rejoicing” of the chief priests over the treachery of Judas, 
and in the ironical insult offered to Judas by the Roman 
soldiers, ‘‘ Rejotce (i.e. hasl), King of the Jews*”; nor does 
Jesus (in Mark) mention peace except in the phrase “Go in 


1 Is. lii. 7 quoted in Rom. x. 15. Comp. Targ. on Cant. vii. 1 
“ How beautiful are the feet of Israelites going up to appear before 
God thrice in the year with sandals of sealskin,”” where “sandal” is 
the Greek dydadov transliterated. Sealskin is Talmudically con- 
nected (Levy Ch. ii. 176—7) with “joy.” It represents Heb. (A.V.) 
“badgers’ skin’’ used in the adornment of the Tabernacle (Gesen. 
1065 a) and applied to “sandals” in Ezek. xvi. 10. 

* See Corrections 390 (ii) (e) a. The meanings of the Hebraized 
word sandalon are various, and often different from Greek usage. 
Matthew and Luke might find difficulty in a word that generally 
meant, in Greek literature, a woman’s shoe. But these considerations 
increase the probability that Mark represents the earliest tradition. 
In Goodspeed advdadtov does not occur. 

® Lk. xxi. 18, 28. * Mk xiv. 11, xv. 18. 
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peace,’ and in the precept ‘‘ Be-at-peace with one another?.” 
The other Synoptists are less silent, but none of them come up 
to the level of the joyfulness of Isaiah. 

In explanation of Mark, it may be argued that “joy” and 
“peace” are assumed in the first sentence that he records as 
coming from Jesus, which ends with the words ‘‘ Believe in the 
gospel?,”’ s.e. in the good tidings of Isaiah. That is no doubt the 
case. And the acts of exorcism and healing and forgiving, and 
the bringing of the ‘“‘little ones” into Christ's circle of disciples, 
are fulfilments of the good tidings. But this joyful aspect 
fades away as we proceed. If the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel 
were extant it might have shewn the Saviour to us comforting 
His disciples with the assurance that joy and peace were hence- 
forth theirs, and theirs to give to others. But as it is, there is 
no such assurance. And it is not very fully or directly expressed 
in Matthew’s conclusion. Luke is the only Synoptist who 
ends his Gospel with a note of “‘great joy.”” And the “joy” 
is merely described by Luke, not uttered by Jesus. 

In contrast with the Synoptic Discourse on the Last Days, 
the Johannine Final Discourse represents Jesus as saying to 
the disciples, first about peace, “Peace I leave (or bequeath) 
unto you, the peace that is my own I give unto you,” and, later 
on, ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto you that in me ye may 
have peace. In the world ye have tribulation. But be of good 
cheer, I have been victorious over the world*.’’ Then, as to 
“‘joy,” it is mentioned no less than six times in the Discourse, 
beginning with the saying ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto 
you that the joy that is my own may abide in you and that your 
joy may be fulfilled*.” 

There can be little doubt that these gifts of “peace” and 


1 Mk v. 34, ix. 50. 2 Mki. 15. 

3 Jn xiv. 27, xvi. 33. 

4 Jn xv. 11 (bis), xvi. 20, 21, 22,24. See also Jn iv. 36 “that he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together,’ and 1b. xvi. 22 
‘your heart shall rejoice.”’ 
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“joy,” transmitted by Christ, who defines them as His ‘‘own,’’ 
and testified to by all the Epistles, and by the history of the 
early Church, were historically much more important subjects 
in Christ’s doctrine than would be inferred from the Synoptists 
alone. What Mark has left us to infer—from little more than 
the mere mention of the ‘‘sandals” that are to be worn by the 
messengers of the Good Tidings or Gospel—John has expressed 
and expanded in Christ’s promises of that which was the 
essence of the Gospel—namely, the “peace” and the “joy” 
that He alone could bestow. 


§9. “Scrip,” “girdle,” ‘ purse?” 


We now come to clauses of special importance in their 
bearing on the question, ‘Were the precepts to the Twelve 
literal, or metaphorical, or both?” It is largely through Luke 
that we perceive this bearing. For Luke, who alone mentions 
“‘purse”’—and that only in the Precepts to the Seventy, not 
in the Precepts to the Twelve—represents Jesus, later on, as 
saying to the Twelve ‘‘ When I sent you without purse and scrip 
and shoes, lacked ye anything?...But now he that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and likewise a scrip. And he that hath 
not [one] let him sell his cloak and buy a sword?.”’ Also, 
where Matthew has ‘‘Treasure up for yourselves treasures in 


1 These words occur as follows in the Sending of the Twelve and 
the Sending of the Seventy: “scrip,” mnpa, in Mk, Mt., and Lk. 
(the Twelve), and also in Lk. x. 4 (the Seventy); “girdle,’’ (evn, 
only in Mk vi. 8, Mt. x. 9; “purse,”’ BadAdvriov, only in Lk. x. 4 (the 
Seventy). 

Inpa occurs in 1 S. xvii. go (Sym.) “even in his scrip,”” LXX 
cvddoynv. R.V. has not altered “scrip’’ there, but in N.T. it 
has everywhere substituted “wallet’’ for “scrip.” I have retained 
“scrip”’ so as to indicate the possibility of allusion in N.T. to O.T. 
Instead of “girdle’’ (the girdle being used as a purse) R.V. has txt 
“purse, ’’ marg. ‘Gr. girdle.”” I have retained “girdle,” so as to 
distinguish Mk-Mt. {ovn, “girdle,”’ from Lk. Bad\dyrioy “ purse.” 

* Lk. xxii. 36 R.V. marg. “and he that hath no sword...and 
buy one.” 
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heaven,”” Luke has, in a metaphorical sense, ‘Make unto 
yourselves purses that wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens....1” 

These quotations, though they leave a great deal unexplained, 
- demonstrate at all events the following facts about Luke. 
(1) He distinguishes befween ‘“‘purse” and “scrip.” (2) He 
represents Jesus as speaking to the Twelve about a past pro- 
hibition to take “purse” and “scrip,” whereas the past prohi- 
bition to the Twelve, as he himself records it, mentioned 
“scrip” alone*. (3) He records a prohibition of “‘purse” and 
“scrip” as given to the Seventy. (4) He represents Jesus, on 
the eve of the Crucifixion, as speaking to the Twelve and 
cancelling the past prohibition of ‘“‘purse” and “‘scrip*.” 
(5) He represents Jesus, at the same moment, as inculcating 
the “‘buying”’ of a ‘‘sword.” (6) He represents Jesus, at an 
earlier period, as using “purse” in a metaphorical sense where 
the parallel Matthew (‘treasure up treasures”) does not 
mention it. These facts point to the almost certain inference that 
Luke was dissatisfied with the Mark-Matthew traditions about 
“scrip” and “ girdle,”’ and to the highly probable inference that 
he found difficulty in distinguishing between literal and meta- 
phorical meanings in the Precepts to the Twelve and in the 
Precepts (that he supposed to be given) to the Seventy. 

Before passing to the parallel Mark-Matthew, with its 
mention of “‘gsrdle,’’ we should note the following Mishna which 
can hardly fail to have been in force during the first half of the 
first century: “Let no man enter into the mount of the Temple 
with his staff, nor with his shoes, nor with his purse (or, pouch, 
pondttho), nor with dust on his feet,’”’ where the Gemara has 


1 Mt. vi. 20, Lk. xii. 33. 

* But Luke mentions money, Hit. “silver” (ix. 3 pyre dpyipwy). 
Wetstein on Lk. x. 4 quotes a Scholiast explaining Aristoph. Nub. 157 
fev Badavrioy as dvev dpyupiov. 

3 He does not record any cancelling of the prohibition of a 
“staff.” 
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‘neither with his staff in his hand, nor with his shoes on his feet, 
nor with money bound up with his linen, nor with a purse (ponditho) 
hanging on his back:.’’ Horae Hebraicae, besides these passages, 
quotes another in which, while the Mishna has tharmil, “‘scrip,”’ 
the Gemara has ponditho, explained by the Horae as ‘“‘an inner . 
garment with pockets to hold money étc.,”’ but also defined by 
an early authority as ‘‘a hollow girdle (or belt) in which they 
put up their money*.”” Here, then, we have “‘scrsp,’’ inter- 
changed with “‘purse,”’ and also with ‘‘girdle (for money].” 

Now, returning to the Synoptic accounts of the Sending of 
the Twelve and the Sending of the Seventy, we find in them 
these same utensils of a pilgrim mentioned with similar varia- 
tions. It does not seem likely that the coincidence is accidental. 
More probably Jesus alluded to ancient Jewish precepts— 
sometimes literally, but more often metaphorically—when He 
sent forth His disciples, or spoke of sending them. If so, and 
if we take Mark as the closest approximation to His precepts, 
He bade the disciples go forth as to the mount of the Temple, 
observing the precepts of the Temple in some respects, but not 
in all. They were not to lay aside their “staff,” the staff of 
Jacob; they were not to discard “sandals,” fit emblems of the 
‘beautiful feet’ of the messengers of the Gospel of Peace. 
But they were to discard the “scrip,” inasmuch as they were 
to depend on the Father for their daily bread. 

The next point is the ‘‘ brass [money]” in the ‘‘girdle.” An 
ancient Greek grammarian says that ignorant and common 
people used the word ‘‘brass” (equivalent to our ‘‘coppers” 


1 Hor, Heb. on Mt. x. 9 quoting J. Berach. ix. 5 and Bab. 
Berach. 62 b. 

* Hor. Heb. ib. pp. 182—3. It also quotes two authorities 
defining the tharmfi as hung round the neck (one adds “of the 
shepherd”) and carrying victuals. Comp. Levy iv. 6716 quoting 
Gen. r. sect. 39 “How was David's coinage stamped? ‘With a 
staff and a scrip (tharmfl) on one side,”’ and also Kel. xxiv. 11 “‘ there 
are three kinds of tharmfl.'’ The connection between the tharmfl 
and David favours the rendering “scrip.” 
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or “copper”) about money in general!. Matthew and Luke, 
taking it thus, might naturally object to the term thus standing 
by itself. Matthew uses it, but not standing by itself. He 
has “no gold, [no,] nor yet silver, [no,] nor yet brass,’’ so as to 
give the word emphatically its proper meaning of ‘“‘coppers.’’ 
Luke substitutes the ordinary Greek word “silver [money],” 
meaning ‘‘money” in general. 

But it appears probable that “‘ brass”’ was deliberately used 
in the earliest tradition to mean “‘ cumbersome and vile coinage,”’ 
with perhaps a suggestion also of liability to rust, and of the 
confining and restricting effect of a girdle full of brass money, 
hampering the limbs like a fetter. This view is supported by 
Biblical instances of the Hebrew “brass” being used for 
“‘fetters*.”” The word in this sense is plural. But it is excep- 
tionally singular, and rendered “brass” by LXX, where 
Jeremiah says “‘He hath made my brass heavy*.”” The Hebrew 
“brass” is also used metaphorically to denote worthless 
people, who are as “‘dross®.”” Isaiah said about the Messiah 
that “ righteousness” and “ faithfulness” should be His “‘ girdle.” 
The “faithfulness” mentioned by Isaiah is, in fact, “truth,” 
and is so rendered by LXX, and Revelation declared that it 


1 See Corrections 390 (ii) (8) quoting Pollux ix. 92. 

® See Corrections 390 (ii) (y)—(e), and add Plutarch Mor. 6654 
describing how lightning rusted brass coinage belonging to “a man 
asleep, girt with a money-belt containing coppers,” (e»ny yadxois 
Zxovoar tweleopivov. Pesikt. sect. 15 (Wii. p. 167) quoting Is. i. 22 
“ dross,’’ speaks of brass money silvered over by forgers. In Mk xii. 41 
(contrary to Corrections) “brass’’ may be meant literally, besides 
conveying a suggestion of contempt. “The multitude” gave as alms 
“ brass,”’ which they could very well spare, “the rich” gave “many 
things ’’—both classes “out of their superabundance ’’—but the poor 
widow’s two mites surpassed all their gifts. The parall. Luke has 
(xxi. 1) “the rich, casting into the Treasury their gifts.’’ 

3 Gesen. 639 2. 

4 Lam. iii. 7 “He hath made my (R.V.) chain heavy,” LXX 
éBapwve xarusv pov (Targ. “my fetters of brass on my feet”). 

5 Ezek. xxii. 18 “all of them are brass...they are the dross of 
silver.” 
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was ‘a golden girdle}.’” The Epistle to the Ephesians says to 
all Christians ‘‘Stand, having girded your loins with ¢resth*.” 
This “girdle” of truth, metaphorically represented by a 
“girdle” of ‘‘gold,” would be the opposite of a ‘‘girdle” of 
falsehood, dross or ‘‘brass.”” Interpreted thus, Mark’s peculiar 
tradition about ‘‘no brass in the girdle” falls into line with his 
peculiar tradition about being ‘‘shod with sandals.” Both 
apply to the Apostles as messengers of the Gospel. The latter 
means that their message is to be one of joy and divine beauty ; 
the former means that the messengers are to be alert, active, 
and unencumbered, with consciences free from any hampering 
sense of untruthfulness. 

The Fourth Gospel does not intervene as to these negative 
precepts about ‘‘scrip,’’ “purse,” and “‘girdle.” It gives us 
the impression that Jesus did not send His disciples away from 
Himself, or prepare them for being thus sent, till just before 
the Crucifixion. Then, and not till then, the Last Discourse 
represents Jesus in the Fourth Gospel as saying and reiterating 
to His disciples: ‘‘ Do not suppose that I will desert you, when 
I am taken from you in the flesh, leaving you as unhelped, 
unguided wanderers in the wilderness of this world. Ask 
what ye will, in my name, and I will give it you. ‘Without 
me ye can do nothing,’ but with me, and ‘in my name,’ ye can 
do all things. All shall be yours—scrip, purse, staff, sandals 
fit for the messengers of gladness, they shall all be given to 
you in the Peace and Joy that I will bestow. Even the sword, 
where need is of the sword, shall not be wanting to you in the 
power of that Spirit of mine, that other Self, which shall comfort 
those that need comfort, while it convicts those that need 
conviction. In the world ye shall have tribulation. But be 
of good cheer. I have been victorious over the world3.” 


1 Is. xi. 5, Rev. i. 13. 2 Eph. vi. 14. 

3 See Light 3829 on the “paradox”’ in N.T. contained in “the 
few mentions of ‘victory,’’’ which are “mostly accompanied by 
mentions of what the world would call defeat.” 
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§ 10. “Anointing with ol,” in Mark! and James 

In N.T.—apart from a quotation from the Psalms and from 
a negative sentence in Luke (‘my head with oil thou didst not 
anoint ’’)*—the only mention of “ anointing with oil,’’ besides this 
of Mark, runs as follows: ‘Is any among you suffering [hard- 
ship]*? Let him pray. Is any cheerful? Let him sing praise. 
Is any among you sick? Let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him, having anointed him with 
oil in the name [of the Lord]®. And the prayer of faith® shall 


1 Mk vi. 13 freupor aig woddovs dppwcrous cal dBepawevoy. The 
text is ambiguous because, after ¢6epdwevor, we might supply “them,” 
or “sick folk in general.”” SS has “were anointing with oil many, 
and were healing the infirm,” indicating two classes. D, ddrcipavres 
OAaig woddovs dppecrovs eepdwevoy, makes it clear that there were 
not two classes. So does the v. r. ¢6epawrevorro, in some inferior MSS, 
and in Pseudo-Jerome (“sanabantur’”’) whose comment (on Mk vi. 
4—5) says “cum ungebant oleo aegros infirmitatem fidei [#.e. eorum] 
virtute corroborant,”” “they strengthen the infirmity of [their] faith 
by a mighty work.’”” This suggests a moral as well as a physical 
strengthening. 

2 Heb. i. 9 xpie (quoting Ps. xlv. 7) and Lk. vii. 46 drelpe. 

* Jas. v.13 xaxowaéei. Comp. Jas. v. IO—II caxowaéias, instanced 
by the prophets and Job. It would include, but not necessarily 
mean, persecution. 

4 "AgGevei, “ weak” in body, or in mind, or in soul, or in resources, 
according to context. 

5 ’Adeiparres, not literally “anointing” but “having anointed.”’ 
“With oil” distinguishes the anointing from one with perfumed 
ointments for luxury. “In the name of the Lord”’ distinguishes it 
from mere medical anointing. 

"Abide, in LXX, represents thiee distinct Hebrew words, 
(x) mo = “daub,” “whitewash,” (2) 7D = “anoint [for health 
or comfort], (3) nwo = “anoint [priests, kings, and sometimes 
prophets}.”” Delitzsch uses TD here. 

Heb. 1D = (Tromm.) adrcigdw (6), xpiw (2). Heb. neo (holy 
anointing) = dde¢iw (4), xpiw (62). Thus, as a rule, holy anointing is 
distinguished by LXX from sanitary anointing. The former, from 
which “Messiah” (“the Anointed’’) is derived, = xpiw, the latter 
= Drie. ae 

* “The prayer of faith” emphasizes the fact that the anointing 
is not merely medical. 
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save! the failing [man]*, and the Lord shall raise him up*, 

and if he have committed sins it shall be forgiven him‘.”’ 
The difficulties of this passage are obvious. If ‘‘sick” and 

“save” and “raise up” refer to physical health, then the writer 


1 “Save,” ceca. oto, in N.T., = A.V. “heal,” R.V. txt “make 
whole,”’ R.V. marg. “save,”’ in Mk v. 23, Lk. viii. 36, Acts xiv. 9; 
A.V. and R.V. txt “make whole,” R.V. marg. “save,” in Mk v. 34, 
Lk. viii. 48, 50, Acts iv. 9 etc. 

Muace{o, in Mt. xiv. 36, = A.V. “make perfectly whole,” R.V. 
“make whole”; in Lk. vii. 3, = A.V. “heal,” R.V. “save.” 

® Tdv xayvovra “ the failing [one],”’ is often used for “ the patient,”’ 
lit. “him that is failing [in vital power].’’ The only other N.T. 
instance of capye is Heb. xii. 3 iva ph xedpnre rais Puyais tpar 
éxrvdpevos. Comp. the only instance of xduyw in canon. LXX, Job 
X. I edpyvov ry Yvyx7p pov, Heb. “My soul is weary,”’ and Hermas 
Mand. viii. 10 xdpvovras rH Wuyp mapaxadeiv, ecxavdakicpévous... 
émurrpépew...duaprdvovras voubereiv. These passages—and the frequent 
Biblical use of é«Avopa: absolutely (e.g. Heb. xii. 5 quoting Prov. iii. 
II) meaning “fall to pieces,’ “‘collapse’’—indicate that in Heb. 
xii. 3 rais Wuxais goes with xdynre (not with ¢xAvopeva). In Tatian 
§ 16 6 cdpvoy Oeparevera and § 18 (8aipoves) dromrdpevar roy capvdr- 
rev, cduye refers to those possessed with devils. The passages, as 
a whole, suggest that xduve in Jas. implies a spiritual breaking 
down, a failure in faith, as well as a failure in health. Comp. Ps. 
lxxvii. 2—10 where the Psalmist, failing in faith and apparently 
in health at the same time, exclaims “Hath God forgotten to be 
gracious?’’ and then adds “This is my infirmity (Aq. dppecria)”’ 
(see context in R.V. txt and marg.). 

* “Shall raise him up (¢yepet atrov).’’ This is ambiguous because 
éyeipo, when used transitively with a personal object, may mean 
(r) “raise [from a bed of sickness]” or (2) “raise [morally and 
spiritually)’ (as in Clem. Rom. § 59 rots wemrexdras Tyespor... 
éfavdornooy rovs doGeroivras, mwapaxddeooy ruts oAdcyoWvyxovrras), OF 
(3) ‘“‘raise [from the dead].”" But in N.T., though the third use is 
frequent when the word is applied to God “raising up” Jesus, i.e. 
from the dead, yet ¢yeipw without vexpovs ‘s not applied to God 
“raising up’ men from the dead except in 2 Cor. iv. 14 “He that 
vaised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also with Jesus'’—where 
the antithesis explains the exceptional usage. The evidence of N.T. 
use favours the rendering (in James) “shall raise him up [from his 
sick bed].”’ 

4 Jas. v. 13—15. 
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seems to promise Christians immortality on earth, for no 
Christian need die if he has time to ‘‘call for the elders.” If the 
words refer to spiritual health, then they appear to promise 
forgiveness to the perpetrator of the most detestable sins if he 
can induce “the elders” to “pray over him” with “the prayer 
of faith.” Origen, in a passage that does not quote James, 
but only a phrase from the Johannine Epistle (‘‘a sin unto 
death’), yet indicates a danger that might arise from the 
language of James, when he describes ‘‘certain men who claim 
even more than the priestly power,” and who profess to obtain 
forgiveness for everything, “as though, through their prayer, 
even ‘the sin unto death’ was remstted'.”” Also Irenaeus speaks 
of heretics who professed to “redeem” the dying, anointing 
them and teaching them invocations whereby they might evade 
the powers of evil after death*. Elsewhere Irenaeus testifies 
to the fact that, in his days, besides exorcism, and prophesying, 
some had the gift of healing (by the laying on of hands) ‘‘the 
fatling [ones] ”’—where he uses the Jacobean word above noted?®. 
He does not here mention ‘‘oil’’; but Tertullian says that the 
emperor Severus kept in his palace, till the day of his own 
death, a Christian named Proculus, out of gratitude ‘‘for having 
once cured him by osl*.”’ 


1 Origen De Orat. § 28 ad fin. os da ras evyns airév...rvopévns Kai 
17s pds Odvarov duaprias, an allusion to 1 Jn v. 16, which he proceeds 
to quote. 

* Tren. i. 21. 5 “ Alii sunt qui mortuos redimunt ad finem defunct- 
ionis, mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquam...et cum supra- 
dictis invocationibus...et praecipiunt eis, venientibus ad potestates, 
haec dicere postquam mortui fuerint.’”” The context proves Grabe 
to be right in saying that “mortuos” is an error (for “ morientes’’) 
perhaps caused by a mistranslation of reAevrévras. Comp. Epiph- 
anius (borrowing from Irenaeus) Haer. 36 (vol. ii. p. 263) rovs reAev- 
réevras...xat én’ airiy trav tkodov Pbdvorras, and especially rp xepady 
rov é£eXOdvros, which ought to mean “of the departed,” but which 
is rendered (as the sense seems to demand) “ morientis.” 

3 Tren. ii. 32. 4 rovs xdpvoyras.. .levra cal iyuis droxabioraow. 

4 Tertull. Ad Scap. § 4 “ qui eum per oleum aliquando curaverat.” 
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These facts shew that in the second century there were 
much-discussed traditions about Christian anointing with oil, 
pointing back to a first-century practice, which has been left 
unmentioned by all the Gospels but Mark’s, and by all the 
Epistles except that of James. 


§ 11. ‘The sin unto death” 


Above, we have found Origen quoting the Johannine 
Epistle about ‘‘the sin unto death” in a warning against some 
who claimed for themselves, and for their prayers in behalf of 
the sinner, a more than priestly power. There, he did not quote 
from James. Elsewhere, commenting on Leviticus (“If the 
anointed priest shall sin”), he does quote from James. There, 
he lays main stress on the confession of the sinner, not on the 
prayer of the elders. He is describing the seventh and last of 
the paths to the remission of sins. It is through penitence, 
tears, and confession: ‘‘Herein is fulfilled that which James 
the Apostle says, If anyone is infirm (infirmatur) let him call 
the elders of the church, and let them place their hands on him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer 
of faith shall save the infirm (infirmum) (om. ‘and the Lord shall 
vaise him up’, and if he has been [entangled] in sins they shall 
be remitted to him?.” 

It is strange that so careful a quoter as Origen should here 
omit the words “and the Lord shall raise him up.”’ If the Latin 
expresses what Origen wrote in Greek, it may be that he thought 
the “‘raising up” an ambiguous phrase (meaning either “raise 
up from the sick bed,” or “raise up after a spiritual fall?,”’ or 


1 See p. 177, quoting De Orat. § 28. 

* Origen (on Lev. iv. 3 “if the anointed priest shall sin’’) Lev. 
Hom. ii. 4 (Lomm. ix. 193). 

* Comp. Clem. Rom. § 59 above quoted rovs wewraxdras éyeipor 
and see rimrw meaning ‘‘fall (through want of faith]’’ etc. in Rom. 
xi, II, 22, xiv. 4, 1 Cor. x. 12, xiii. 8 “love never falleth,” i.e. never 
utterly fails or breaks down. 
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“raise up at the last day”) the insertion of which would obscure 
what he deemed to be certainly the drift of the whole passage, 
namely, the way open to forgiveness for the infirm soul entangled 
in sins. 

In the same commentary, later on, speaking of the path to 
forgiveness through tears, Origen says ‘“‘There are also those 
sins which are said to be ‘unio death'.'” But he does not 
explain how far “the elders,” in the Epistle, correspond to 
“the priest of the Lord’”’ whom he describes as receiving the 
confession of sins under the Law, or why one “elder” would 
not (apparently) suffice’. In his Johannine commentary he 
says that John, while mentioning ‘‘a sin unto death,” at the 
same time “ points out a distinction, namely, that a certain sin 
is the soul’s death and a certain sin is its sickness*.”” But 
elsewhere—about an apparent proof from the Gospels and 
Epistles that some sins are to the soul’s loss but not to its 
death—he quotes the Johannine distinction between sins unto 
death and sins not unto death, and adds ‘‘ What kinds of sins 
are unto death, and what are not unto death, but unto loss, 
I do not think can be distinguished easily by any human 
being*.”’ 


1 Origen Lev. Hom. xi. 2 (Lomm. ix. 380) “Dicimus enim et ad 
Deum quoniam (Ps. lxxx. 5) ‘ Dedisti nobis panem lacrimarum...' 
Sunt ergo ista peccata quae dicuntur ‘ad mortem’” (1 Jn v. 16). 

2 Lev. Hom. ii. 4 (Lomm. ix. 193) “Est adhuc et septima 
[i.e. via ad remissionem peccatorum]...cum lavat peccator in 
lacrimis stratum suum...et cum non erubescit sacerdoti Domini 
indicare peccatum suum et quaerere medicinam, secundum eum qui 
ait (Ps. xxxii. 5) ‘ Dixi promuntiabo adversum me injustitiam meam 
Domino, et tu remisisti impictatem cordis mei.’ In quo impletur... 
(Jas. v. 14)... vocet presbyteros ecclesiae...."" Comp. Luc. Hom. xvii. 
(Lomm. v. 150) quoting Ps. xxxii. 5 and mentioning as a condition 
“Si revelaverimus peccata nostra non solum Deo sed et his (v.r. sis) 
qui possunt mederi vulneribus nostvis."” Rashi regards the “confes- 
sion” in Ps. xxii. 5 as made by David to Nathan (2 S. xii. 13). 

3 Origen Comm. Joann. xix. 3 (Lomm. ii. 166). 

4 Exod. Hom. x. 3 (Lomm. ix. 126) “ Non puto facile a quoquam 
hominum posse discerni,”’ after quoting 1 Cor. iii. 15, Mt. xvi. 26 and 
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This frank expression of inability to explain the Johannine 
distinction justifies the conclusion that, in very early days, 
when faith-healing was frequent in the Christian Churches, and 
when anointing the sick was frequently used in the hope of a 
miraculous healing, the Marcan tradition in the Precepts to the 
Twelve would be a subject of much discussion. We cannot go 
so far as to say that John alludes to it in his Epistle. But we 
can say that such an allusion is by no means improbable. 


§ 12. ‘Anointing’ among the Jews 
Anointing among the Jews for the sick was practised as a 
medicinal remedy. But the book of Job and very many pas- 
sages in other books of the Bible testify to the belief that sickness 
was regarded as a divine punishment for sin. And all would 
admit that sickness does often come as the effect of intemper- 
ance, sensuality and other vices. It would therefore be natural 


1 Jn v. 16. He adds “Scriptum namque est (Ps. xix. 12) Delicta 
quis intelligit?’’ A connection between “sin unto death” under the 
Law and “sin unto death” under the Gospel is traceable—though 
the phrase is not used—in Heb. x. 28—31 “A man that [is found to 
have] set at naught Moses’ law (Deut. xvii. 2—6) dieth without 
compassion....Of how much sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be 
counted worthy who hath trodden under foot the Son of God...!" 
.e. more particularly, by apostatizing and publicly “ blaspheming 
Christ.” Comp. Acts xxvi. 11 “I strove to compel them # bilas- 
pheme,” and Pliny's letter to Trajan (§ 96) which says that he 
acquitted those who “male dicerent Christo.” 

See Schéttgen (on 1 Jn v. 16) on the Talmudic distinction between 
a sin that makes the sinner liable to death, and one that makes him 
liable to excommunication. Numb. r. Wi. p. 268 quotes 1 S. ii. 25 
“They [#.e. Eli’s sons] hearkened not unto the voice of their father, 
because the Lord was minded to slay them,” in a recognition of 
sins so persisted in that a “decree of death” goes forth. Jewish 
expressions of this kind, referring to literal as well as spiritual death, 
if retained by Jewish Christians in the first century, might explain 
several apparent instances of confusion between the literal and the 
spiritual. For the meaning perhaps attached by John to “the 
sin unto death,” see below, p. 188. 
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that among the Jews this anointing should be accompanied by 
prayer. Ben Sira, in a passage printed below, instructively 
indicates that the prayer might proceed from the physician 
as well as from the patient, and shews how naturally a promise 
of healing (‘pray unto God for God will heal”) might be made 
with confidence, because, even if the patient was not physically 
healed, his sins might be forgiven and he might receive spiritual 
healing!. 

A Jewish tradition about the celebrated Rabbi Meir shews 
how anointing of this kind, no doubt accompanied by prayer, 
might be practised by a patient’s friends whose presence might 
correspond to that of “the elders” mentioned by James: 
“R. Simeon Ben Eliezer saith, R. Meir permitted the mingling 
of wine and oil, and to anoint the sick on the sabbath. But 


1 Ben Sira (ed. Schechter and Taylor) begins (xxxvii. 30—31) 
by warning his readers against “luxury” that brings “sickness,” 
against “surfeit’’ that is followed by “loathing,’’ and against 
“intemperance’’ that ends in “perishing.”’” Then, after declaring 
that God appointed the physician for men, and brought medicines 
out of the earth, he proceeds as follows (xxxviii. 7—14) “By them 
doth the physician assuage pain; and likewise the apothecary 
maketh a confection: that his work may not fail; nor health from 
among the sons of men. My son, in sickness be not negligent: 
pray unto God, for He will heal. Flee from iniquity, and from 
respect of persons; and from all transgressions cleanse thy heart. 
Offer a sweet savour as a memorial; and fatness estimated according 
to thy substance. And to the physician also give a place; and he 
shall not remove, for there is need of him likewise. For there is 
a time when in his hand is good success: for he too will supplicate 
unto God, that He will prosper to him the treatment (or, draught), 
and the healing, for the sake of his living.” 

The LXX differs somewhat from the Hebrew, and concludes 
thus: “There is a time when also in their hands [i.e. the hands of 
the physicians] there is good success, for they too will supplicate the 
Lord that He may prosper to them [the] relief [of the sufferer] and 
healing for the sake of continuance in life.’’ The plural appears 
to refer to physicians, but it might represent also the sufferer’s 
friends administering the ointment prescribed by the physician. 
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when he once was sick, and we would do the same to him, he 
permitted it not?}.’”’ 

Quoting this, the author of Horae Hebraicae prefixes to it 
the remark, ‘The Jews say, and that truly, such an anointing 
was physical, although it did not always obtain its end. But 
this anointing of the apostles ever obtained its end.” The first 
of these statements may be accepted. But the second is 
hazardous. When Ben Sira writes (as quoted above) “My son, 
in sickness be not negligent; pray unto God, for He will heal,” 
we may say, ‘‘ This means ‘He will sometimes heal’ or ‘He will 
give thee, tf not bodily healing, something corresponding to 1t.’”’ 
May we not also say the same thing about the anointing 
described by Mark and that described by James? It seems 
probable that, when the Jewish practice of medical anointing 
passed into the hands of Christian elders—who anointed in the 
name of Christ, and who often effected marvellous results of 
physical healing*—the old words “sickness,” “healing,” and 
“raising up” might be used sometimes physically, but some- 
times spiritually, so that in the course of a few years, after 
faith-healing had become comparatively rare in the Christian 


1 See Hor. Heb. (on Mk vi. 13) quoting J. Berach. iii. 1. The 
story is repeated in J. Sabb. xiv. 3 (also in B. Sabb. 134 a). 

* Of these, the most remarkable is Peter’s raising Tabitha to 
life. But there is a difficulty in believing that Tabitha’s friends 
could have sent for Peter almost as if reckoning upon his power to 
raise the dead (Acts ix. 37—8) “Now it came to pass in those 
days that she fell sick and died (do6evnoacay dwoOaveiv), and they 
washed her and placed her in an upper chamber. Now, as Lydda 
was nigh unto Joppa, the disciples, having heard that Peter was 
there, sent (dwéoreAav) two men to him with entreaty, Delay not to come 
on to us.’’ The difficulty will be diminished if we suppose that the 
aorist, dréoredav, here means “ [previously] sent,’ ie. when she fell 
sick or reached such a stage that death seemed imminent. See Joh. Gr. 
2460 quoting Jn v. 13 “Jesus [previously] conveyed himself away’ 
(R.V. and A.V. “had conveyed himself away"). It is noteworthy 
that the Acts and the Epistles (except that of James) make no 
mention of “anointing with oil.” 
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Church, the traditions about past faith-healing and those about 
past spiritual healing were often not easy to distinguish. 


§ 13. “Anointing [with otf)” metaphorical 

Eusebius quotes Philo as saying about the Essenes that they 
were “anointed for fellowship?,” and this, not using the word 
chriesn, which denotes spiritual anointing, but using the word 
we have been all this time discussing, aletphein, ‘anoint [for 
health, or comfort]*.”’ The explanation is this. The Greeks 
used alesphein to mean “ anoint for gymnastic exercise.” Hence 
they applied it literally to the Master of a gymnasium, training 
the young gymnasts for their exercises. But hence they also 
applied it metaphorically to any kind of training for action?. 
Philo here thus applies it metaphorically to Moses of whom 
he says “Our Lawgiver anointed myriads of his disciples for 
fellowship.” Clement of Alexandria does the same thing, 
saying that the Logos “‘anoints,”” not meaning “ holy anointing” 
or “consecration,” but preparation for a wrestling against evil— 
such a wrestling as befell Jacob, the wrestler at Peniel, when 
the Logos trained and anointed him for his conflict‘. 

In the only passage where the Apostolic Fathers mention 
this “‘anointing (aletphein),” it is connected with “teaching,” 
where Ignatius writes “Be not anointed with the evil savour 
of the teaching of the ruler of this world,” contrasting this with 
the ‘“‘ointment” that ‘the Lord received on His head that 
He might breathe incorruptibility to the Church®.” Its only 
instance in Epictetus is literal, but yet such as to shew how 


1 Euseb. Praepar. Evang. viii. 11 pvupious 8¢ rév yropiper 5 nuérepos 
ropobérns freer emi xoweviay, of carovwra pév "Eooain...olxovcr 3¢ 
woddds par modes THs ‘“lovdaias. 

2 See above, p. 175, 0. 5. 2 Steph. Thes. dreipo. 

* Clem. Alex. 132 6 cvyyupva{opevos cai ddeipwr card rot wovnpou 
roy doxnryy "laxoB. The context calls the Logos 4 ddeimrns...ro 
‘laxoB. See Mayor’s Index (ddr¢ipe). 

5 Ign. Eph. §17. 
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a Christian writer might apply the word metaphorically to a 
catechist, or recently baptized Christian still ‘‘ under training?.”” 
Some traditions of this kind, applied to converts or catechists, 
may have been intelligible enough in Rome (or other Western 
Churches) to Christians familiar with vernacular Greek, but may 
not have seemed to Matthew and Luke adapted for Eastern 
Churches or for educated Greeks. 
§ 14. “Many that were infirm,” in Mark* 

Returning to the word “infirm” in the Marcan passage 
under discussion, we note that it is never used by Luke. In 
Attic Greek it implies mostly ‘‘slackness’’; it is hardly ever 
used in canonical LXX, and never by any of the early Fathers 
or Apologists®. Matthew uses it but once—where the parallel 
Mark describes Jesus not as healing but as “‘teaching,” but 
Luke mentions both*. Origen explains the word in Matthew 
metaphorically ; and, in the same context, he explains the only 
N.T. instance of the word outside the Gospels: ‘‘ For this cause 
among you many are weak and infirm, and not a few are falling- 
asleep,” that is to say (according to Origen) many are weak in 
faith, or, as it were, chronic invalids, and not a few are falling 
into a slumber that will make them dead to all faith’. 


1 Epict. i. 2. 26 os avnp, tpn, avyap 8 “OAvpmia xexnpvypéros Kai 
nyevopévos...ovxi mapa re Barevse dracpdpevos, i.e. a crowned veteran, 
whose name has been proclaimed in the Olympian games, “no 
longer under training in the school of Bato,” 

3 Mk vi. 13. 

* See dppworos in Steph. Thes., Oxf. Conc., and Goodspeed. LXX 
has more frequently dppeorés and dppworia. 


4 Mk vi. 34 Mt. xiv. 14 Lk. ix. 11 
And he _ began And_ he (lit. And he spake to 
to teach them many tended Udecattere them of the kingdom 
things. their infirm [ones]. of God and them that 
had need of (lit.) tend- 
ing (Oepareias) he pro- 
ceeded to heal (jaro). 


5 Origen on Mt. xiv. 14 quoting and fully explaining 1 Cor. xi. 

30 wodAol daGereis nai Gppworo Kai xotpavras ixavyoi. Apparently Origen 

regards the loss of spiritual strength and spiritual health, and the 
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By Mark himself the word is obviously taken in a literal 
sense when he says that Jesus, in His own “country,” was not 
able to do any “mighty work,” except that He “‘laid his hands 
on a few infirm [folk] and healed them.” The Mark-Appendix 
makes the unqualified promise ‘These signs shall follow them 
that believe: in my name. ..they shall lay hands on the infirm 
and they shall recover.” This, like the similar passage in the 
Epistle of James, must mean “they shall sometimes lay hands,” 
or perhaps ‘‘they shall sometimes recover.”” Or “‘sometimes”’ 
must be inserted in both cases. No “‘oil’” is mentioned in the 
Mark-Appendix. 

The result of these traditions about the “infirm,” as also 
of those about “anointing,” and “raising them up,” is to 
confirm the impression that the followers of Jesus did actually 
heal in a physical sense, but that the accounts of physical and 
those of spiritual healing were so expressed, and so mingled, 


access of spiritual slumber, as being God’s judgments on those who 
partake unworthily of the Lord’s Supper. Origen explains copavrae 
by vvord{owres ryy mpoaiperw and imveccorres rois Aoyopois, and 
évumvia{opevas aS if it referred to fleshly dreamers who, he says, 
(comp. 2 Pet. ii. 10) “blaspheme glories.’’ But we must have 
regard to the fact that Paul is alluding to some who made a 
feast, or even a drunken feast, of the Lord’s Supper. Isaiah—after 
frequent rebukes of those that (Is. v. 11, 22) “follow strong drink,” 
and after predicting that (ib. xxiv. 9) “strong drink shall be bitter 
to them,’’ and declaring that (ib. xxviii. 7) “the priest and the 
prophet have gone astray through strong drink,” at last bids the 
drunkards go on their own wilful course and endure a “deep sleep” 
as the consequent judgment, a sleep caused not by wine but by 
retribution (sb. xxix. 9—10) “ Take your pleasure and be blind... for 
the Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep..... if 
Comp. Jerem. li. 39 “I will make them drunken that they may 
rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake.’’ Such a “sleep” 
is a ‘“judgment,’’ but it is not a dreaming so much as a deadly 
torpor. Comp. Ps. xiii. 3 “ Lighten my eyes lest I sleep death.” 

1 Mk vi. 5 “healed,”’ itt. “tended,” ¢Oepamevoey, on which see 
Proclam. pp. 208—20. 

* (Mk xvi. 17—18.] 
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that the enemies of Christians might sometimes shew good 
reason for impugning their veracity?. 

Another point to be noted is that Mark’s statement of the 
manner in which the Twelve carried out the precepts of the 
Lord (‘‘and they went forth and preached. ..and healed them?”’) 
makes no mention of their baptizing. We should have expected 
“baptizing” to follow ‘‘ preaching,” thus: “‘And they went 
forth and preached that men should repent, and they baptized 
many.” According to the Fourth Gospel, this was the one 
thing that the Twelve did, namely, “baptized” many—and so 
‘‘many” that the Evangelist calls them “more disciples than 
John baptized.” And that this was in the name of Jesus, 
that is to say, under the authority of Jesus, we learn from the 
fact that at first the Gospel says that Jesus baptized, though 
afterwards it adds ‘‘ Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples 
did*.” It is difficult to believe that Mark’s original omitted 
“baptizing.” Perhaps, however, “‘ baptizing’ —expressed by 
“enlightening,” or by “raising up from darkness,” or by 
‘anointing with the Spirit,” or by “anointing in the NAME” 
—is latent in the Marcan “anointing.” 

This is compatible with the hypothesis that the tradition 
(which is omitted by Matthew) is antedated by Mark and belongs 


1 See Lightf. on Clem. Rom. § 59 (quoted in part above, p. 176) 
“ Raise up the fallen... ; heal the ungodly... ; feed the hungry ; release 
our prisoners (Secpiovs) ; lift up the weak (rovs do@evotvras) ; comfort 
the faint-hearted.”” Here “prisoners’’ is (doubtless) literal, but 
“the ungodly” is, in Syr., “‘aegrotos.’’ This might represent dodeveis, 
i.e. “the sick.’ Against this, however, is the subsequent daGevovrras, 
which would come superfluously after a preceding doeveis. Harnack 
says “doOevovyres animo, doOeveis corpore imbecilles sunt.” But 
Lightf. replies “Both words are used indifferently either of physical 
or of moral weakness.”” This remark gives us an insight into many 
possibilities of error in the first century permeating Christian 
accounts of healing—error not arising from dishonesty, but from the 
blending of the literal with the metaphorical and from consequent 
ambiguity. 

®§ Mk vi. 12—13. 2 Jn iv. r—2, 
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to precepts given after the Resurrection. But, if the Marcan 
tradition refers to a period before the Resurrection, we may 
suppose that the Fourth Gospel intervenes, perhaps moved by 
a thought of this kind: “Mark says that the Twelve, when 
they were sent out by Jesus before the Resurrection, ‘anointed 
with oil.” Matthew and Luke reject this. But it means that 
they bapiszed, not indeed with that complete baptism which 
brings the chrism with it, but with the baptism of John ad- 
ministered in the name of Jesus.” 


§ 15. Johannine tradition 

Passing now to Johannine tradition, we find that, although 
John makes no mention of the “infirm” or of “anointing with 
oil” either in his Gospel or in the Epistle, yet in the latter he 
does mention that higher kind of “ anointing,’”’ a spiritual one, or 
chrism, which kept those whom he calls “‘little children” from 
the doctrine of “‘antichrists,” and from every “‘lie,’’ so that 
they might “abide in” the Lord and “‘have boldness at his 
coming'.” But the chrism does not, of itself, suffice to save 
them. They must “abide in” the Giver of the chrism*. This 
strikes at the root of some above-mentioned heresies, which 
inculcated material anointings, with incantations, as a means of 
evading the clutches of such demons as might lie in wait for 
a dying soul to intercept its passage to the region of blessedness*. 
Toward the end of the Epistle, the writer goes even further in 
his discouragement of any mechanical doctrine of saving by 
prayer and anointing. If we ask anything according to God’s 
will, he tells us that God “‘heareth us,” and “if any man see 


1 1 Jnii. 18—28 “ Little children. ..at his coming.’”’ “ Anointing’’ 
here is (ib. 20, 27) xpiopa, i.e. holy anointing, not drepya (from the 
Marcan word adeipe). 

2 Jn ii. 27 pévere dy airy, followed by «ai viv, rexvia, pdvere ev 

irg—whether the first pévere is indicative or imperative—in any 
case expresses, as a whole, a very emphatic warning. 

% See above, p. 177, n. 2. 
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his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he shall ask.” But 
it is added ‘‘ There is a sin unto death, not concerning this do 
I say that he should make request!.” In this, and in the context, 
there is a vagueness, and a reticence, that are very perplexing ; 
but the words become less obscure if regarded as a protest 
against immoral formalism and in behalf of instinctive and 
spiritual morality. They appear to illustrate, and to be 
illustrated by, the saying peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, 
“‘Whose soever sins ye retain they are retained.’’ There are 
circumstances where we are to be quiet and to believe in God, 
but not to pray. ‘‘A man is not to pray, even for ‘his brother,’ 
in such terms as go against his conscience, and against the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit within him’—this appears to be 
the meaning of the Johannine warning. The necessity of such 
a warning throws light on the degeneracy of many Christians 
at the time when the Epistle was written, and on the probability 
that “the anointing of the infirm with oil,” mentioned by 
Mark alone of the Evangelists, had been gravely abused. 
John does not say this, nor does he say anything definitely 
negative to forbid such abuse. But he directs our attention 
to that higher kind of anointing, the chrism, the anointing 
with the Holy Spirit, which we received from the Lord, and 
which will abide in us if we abide in Him?. 


11 Jn v. 14—16. 

* No attempt has been made in this chapter to answer the very 
natural question, “Why does Mark omit—what James inserts— 
that the anointing with oil was ‘in the name of the Lord'?’' On this 
see Son 3534d, The Hebrew for “oil” is easily confused, and is 
once (Prov. xxvii. 16) actually confused by LXX, with the Hebrew 
for “name.” If the original said, “They anointed many (a) with 
oil (b) in the NAME,” i.e. “name of the Lord,” the similarity of 
(a) and (b) might induce Mark to omit the latter, thus reducing the 
tradition to the level of a mere sanitary or medical anointing. This 
Matthew and Luke might naturally reject. 

Also, the ambiguity of expressions bearing on the Resurrection 
has been merely touched on. It will be more fitly discussed when we 
come (Mk xii. 18—27) to the controversy between Jesus and the 
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Sadducees on that subject. The Pauline Epistles recognise that 
even in the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 12, comp. 2 Tim. ii. 18) 
some said that there was no resurrection, perhaps meaning that they 
had already “risen” in baptism, according to the words of the Chris- 
tian song (Eph. v. 14) “ Awake (or, arise) (€yexpe) thou that sleepest, 
and rise “up (dydora) from the dead, and Christ shall dawn on thee.” 
John exhibits Jesus Himself as twice using such ambiguous language 
on subjects of this kind that His disciples were deceived. He said 
“ Lazarus is fallen asleep” (Jn xi. 11) and they thought He meant it 
literally ; but He meant “Lazarus is dead.” He also said to Martha 
(#5. xi. 23) “ Thy brother shall rise up (dvaornoera) ’” and Martha replied 
(tb. xi. 24) “I- know that he will rise up in the rising up in the last 
day’’; but He meant more than that. 

Some critics may say that Jobn describes Jesus as deliberately 
and gratuitously mystifying the disciples. But perbaps they might 
change their minds if they realised the variety of Christian thought 
in the first century as to the time, place, and manner of the general 
resurrection. It is manifest in the Epistles. It is manifest also in 
Revelation (xx. 5—6) which speaks of “the first resurrection,”’ to be 
followed by a “second death.”’ Realising this, many may feel that 
the Fourth Evangelist wrote with wisdom as well as with a deep love 
of fundamental truth. It is probable that Jesus did, as a fact, use 
ambiguous terms, feeling that death was “‘a sleep” and that resur- 
rection was a spiritual union with the Father. On both sides, and 
in opposite directions, Christian extremists hardened Christ’s meta- 
phorical and prophetic language into materialistic dogmas. John 
pointed out, between the two extremes, a midway path of spiritual 
faith, faith in One who said—or rather meant and taught in substance, 
for He did not probably (Proclam. Pref. p. xii) use the exact words— 
(Jn xi. 25) “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST’S DEATH 
(Mark vi. 14—29] 


§1. What was said after the Baptist’s death 


THE parallel texts given below, relating what was said after 
the Baptist’s death about Jesus, differ in such a way as to 
shew early confusion of traditional phrases, assigned to different 
speakers, or placed in different contexts}, 

For example, the saying that John was “risen from the 
dead”’ is attributed by Mark (probably) to the people first, and 


1 Mk vi. 14—16 
(R.V.) 

(14) And king 
Herod heard [there- 
of}; for his name had 
become known: and 
he (some anc. auth. 
they) said, John the 
Baptist (Jit. the Bap- 
tizer) is risen (¢y7yep- 
rai) from the dead, 
and therefore do 
these powers work 
in him. 

(15) But others 
said, It is Elijah. 
And others said, [It 
is} a prophet, [even] 
as one of the pro- 
phets. 

(16) But Herod, 
when he heard [there- 
of], said, John, whom 
I beheaded, he (odros) 
is risen (iyépOn). 


Mt. xiv. I—2 
(R.V.) 

(1) At that season 
Herod the tetrarch 
heard the report con- 
cerning Jesus, 

(2) And said unto 
his servants, This is 
eh the eee tn ; he 

atrds) is risen (7 ) 
from the Seal oon 
therefore do _ these 
powers work in him. 


Lk. ix. 7—9 
(R.V.) 

(7) Now Herod 
the tetrarch heard of 
ali that was done: 
and he was much 
perplexed, because 
that it was said by 
some, en John was 
risen (7 from 
the petite oe 

(8) And by some, 
that Elijah had ap- 
peared; and by 
others, that one of 
the old prophets 
was risen again 


this, about whom I 
hear such things? 
And he sought to see 
him. 
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secondly to Herod}. Matthew mentions it only once, and then 
assigns it to Herod, adding that he said it “‘to his servants*.” 
Luke mentions it only once, but assigns it, not to Herod but 
to “some” (‘he was much perplexed because that it was said 
by some*”’)}—whom presumably Herod heard saying it. Luke 
adds, as one of the popular rumours, “that one of the old 
prophets was risen-again’’—where the sense seems to demand 
that “‘risen-again”’ should mean “‘risen from the dead*.”” Mark 
concludes with Herod’s own words “The John whom I beheaded 
—this [same John) is risen,” where he does not say “risen from 


1 Mk vi. 14—16 reading @Acyor with W.H. txt ‘Areyor’. So Field 
Ot. Norv. ad loc.: “And king Herod heard [thereof]; (for his name 
had become known: and they” [i.e. folk] “said, John....But 
others said...; and others said...). But Herod, when he heard 
{thereof}, said, John, whom I beheaded, the same (otros, see Mt. xxi. 
42, Jn iii. 26) is risen.” Field says “The sentence is suspended, in 
order to introduce the opinions of the people, and taken up again 
at vi. 16.” 

2 Mt. xiv. 2 elwey reis wawiy airot. This would explain how it 
came to be known. It was not a soliloquy. Herod’s guilty con- 
science forced him to say it aloud to those about him. 

3 If elwer rois waco were written elwow dy rois was, “they said, 
among his servants,”’ this would correspond to the Marcan @cyor, 
“ they said,” and ¢» rois waciy would be a way of adding “in Herod’s 

4 Lk. ix. 8 wpoparns ris réy dpyaier avyéorn (not nyépby). But it 
may mean “one of [the rank of] the old prophets has arisen.’”” The 
parall. Mk vi. 15 has spogparns os els ray rpopnrar, “a (new) prophet 
as [great as] one of the [old) prophets.’’ Mark’s insertion of os 
avoids the suggestion of a resurrection from the dead. 

The preceding "HAclas épayn in Lk. ix. 8 is not the same as "HA¢ias 
é$6n or dyéorn. It is perhaps used with allusion to Sir. xlviii. 1 
“Then stood up Elias the prophet as fire, and his word burned like 
a lamp.” Comp. Jn v. 35 “he (i.e. John the Baptist) was the lamp 
that burneth [i.e. is burned] and shineth,” 6 Avxvos 6 xadpevor cal 
gaiver, Even when Luke is describing idle popular talk, he 
perhaps prefers not to write that Jesus “is Elias,” but rather to 
use a phrase that suggests “shone forth” as well as “appeared” 
(comp. Lk. i. 17 “in the spirit and power of Elias”) so as to imply, 
not identity of person, but similarity of glory. 
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the dead” as above, but “risen”; and the parallel Luke has 
“‘ John I beheaded: but who is this...1?” 

It will be found in the next section that the Lucan word 
“‘much-perplexed,”” applied here to Herod’s perplexity after 
John’s death, recurs in Mark in a shorter form, “‘perplexed”’ 
—but applied to Herod’s relations with his living prisoner, John, 
and probably in quite a different sense*. It will also be found 
that, whereas Mark describes Herod as “fearing John” (that 
is, as respecting him) and as ‘keeping him safe,”’ the parallel 
Matthew says that Herod would have put John to death, but 
“the feared the multitude.” These confusions, and the fact 
that in all the Synoptists prominence is given to Herod—a name 
never mentioned in the Fourth Gospel—might lead us to 
anticipate that John would not intervene here in any way, 
directly or indirectly. He generally intervenes where Luke 
differs from Mark. But here Luke agrees with Mark more 
closely than Matthew does. That is another reason for not 
expecting Johannine intervention. 

There are two sentences, however, one in Mark, and one in 
Mark and Matthew, as to which we might expect Johannine 
intervention because Luke omits them. The first is “for his 
name had become manifest.’’ This seems to mean that the 
name of Jesus had been unknown to Herod, or obscure, up to 
this time, but that now—after the death of John the Baptist, 
and after Jesus had sent out the Twelve to preach and heal— 
it became, or had become, so far manifest that Herod heard of 


} If Mark’s original had some brief expression like “Whom I 
beheaded, John—this [is] he,” it might branch out into the present 
Marcan and Lucan texts. For clearness, (1) Mark might supply 
“is risen” (shortened as a repetition of the previous “ risen from the 
dead”’), (2) Luke, taking the sentence interrogatively, and regarding 
the relative as an error for the interrogative, might read “ Who— 
[for] I have beheaded John—is this?” Then he might supply 
“about whom I hear such things.” 

* Lk. ix. 7 3mmépa, Mk vi. 20 nrdpa. See p. 199 foll. 
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it’. This is altered by Matthew into “ Herod...had heard the 
report about Jesus*,”” without any previous contextual mention 
of the works of the Twelve. Luke substitutes a perfectly 
neutral phrase “heard all the things that were being done,” 
that is, done by the Apostles, who are described in the previous 
verse as “‘healing everywhere?.”’ 

The second sentence is, in Mark and Matthew, “‘ For this 
cause the [miraculous] powers work-inwardly in him [i.e. in 
Jesus)}*,”” where the “cause” has been previously expressed, in 
Mark by “John the baptizer is raised from the dead,” but in 
Matthew by “This is John the Baptist, he [himself] is raised 
from the dead.” 

In both these cases the Fourth Gospel appears to intervene. 
As to the former, it tells us that even before the arrest of the 
Baptist, Jesus was making more converts than those made by 
John, and that this fact was known to the Pharisees®, so that 


1 Mk vi. 14 froveer 6 Bacwdeis "Hpgdns, havepiy yap ¢yévero 7d Svopa 
aitrov. We are not told what Herod “heard,’’ but Mark’s text 
suggests that it was the previously mentioned wonders worked by 
the apostles (Mk vi. 13). If they were worked (comp. Jas. v. 14) 
“in the name” of their Master, then the meaning would be “For 
by reason of the works performed in His name, the name of Jesus 
became manifest.” 

“He” (meaning Jesus) has not been mentioned since Mk vi. 10 
“and he said unto them.”’ Hence“ for his name had become known ”’ 
presents itself very abruptly to the reader. It is likely to have been 
altered by Matthew and Luke on that account, apart from other 
reasons. 

2 Mt. xiv. I frovcev...rqv dxony “Incov. R.V. “report,” but A.V. 
“ fame,’’ both here and in Mt. iv. 24 dwyAdev n don avrou eis OAnv Thy 
Zupiay. Some word between “report” and “fame” is needed to 
express dxon in this context. 

® Lk. ix. 7 feovoer ra ywdpeva wovra, referring to tb. ix. 6 ...depa- 
wevortes wavTaxov. 

4 Mk vi. 14 (sim. Mt. xiv. 2) «ai da rovro évepyovow ai duvapas ¢y 
avTe. 

Tn iv. 1. Comp. iii. 22, which implies that the disciples of 
Christ, at that time, when baptizing in Christ’s name, or under 
Christ’s direction, remained in His neighbourhood. 
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some time before the Baptist’s death, the “name” of Jesus 
would probably be ‘‘ manifest” to all those who knew the name 
of the Baptist. As to the latter—the notion that Christ’s 
miracles were in some way the result of the Baptist’s rising 
from the dead—the Fourth Gospel-puts into the mouth of 
“many” of the people words that expose its absurdity: ‘‘ And 
many came unto him [s.e. Jesus] and they said, John indeed 
did no sign, but all things whatsoever John spake of this man 
were true?.” 

Luke, in this description of idle sayings about the Baptist 
and Jesus, inserts a saying that Jesus was Elijah, and another 
that He was an ancient prophet risen again. Herein he 
resembles or follows Mark. The Fourth Gospel represents the 
Baptist as being expressly questioned whether he was “ Elijah,” 
and whether he was “‘the prophet,” and as returning to both 
questions an express negative*. It also indirectly meets the 
absurd notion that “power” passed out of the Baptist into 
Jesus by teaching, in effect, that the power, or nature, of 
Jesus was of a different kind from the Baptist’s. The Baptist’s 
last words (it says) were that Jesus “must increase” while he 
himself “‘ must decrease®.” But this, the Evangelist implies, did 
not mean that Jesus was to receive, in larger measure, similar 
power to the Baptist’s. The power was to be of a different 
kind. The Baptist, though the friend of the Bridegroom, was 
“‘of the earth” whereas Jesus was ‘‘from above‘.”” The same 
thing is said later on by Jesus Himself in a different metaphor, 
describing John as ‘‘ the lamp that burneth and shineth” whereas 
Jesus is ‘‘the light of the world5.”’ 


1 jn x. 41. WAP h chy 
* Jn iii. 30. * Jn iii. 31. 
§ Jn v. 35 xasdpevos (Joh. Gr. 2275 b), viii. 12. 
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§ 2. 


The cause of the Bapitist’s death} 


The part alleged to have been played by Herodias and her 
daughter in bringing about the Baptist’s death is not mentioned 


1 Mk vi. 17—29 
(R.V.) 

(17) For Herod 
himself sent 
forth and laid hold 
upon John, and 
bound him in ae 
for the sake 


is not lawful for thee 
to have thy brother’s 
wife. 
(19) And Hero- 
i set herself 
against him, and de- 
sired to kill him; and 
she could not; 
(20) For Herod 
feared John, know- 


much perplexed 
(many anc. auth. did 
many ); and 
he heard him gladly. 

(21) And when a 
convenient day was 
come, that Herod on 
his birthda ue a 
supper to fo) 
Chak the high cap- 
tains (Jit. chiliarchs), 
and the chief men of 
Galilee ; 

(22) And when 
the daughter of Hero- 
dias (some anc. auth. 
his daughter Hero- 
dias) herself came in 
and danced, she (or, 


Mt. xiv. 3—12 
(R.V.) 


(3) For Herod had 
laid hold on John, 
and bound him, and 
put him in aera for 
the sake of 
his brother Philip’ $ 
wife. 


(4) For John said 
unto him, It is not 
lawful for thee to 
have her. 


&) And when he 
would have put him 
to death, he feared 
the multitude, be- 
cause they counted 
him as a prophet. 


(6) But when 
Herod’s birthday 
came, 


the daughter of Hero- 
dias danced in the 
midst, and pleased 
Herod. 

(7) bla  a 
he promised with 
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(18) With many 
other exhortations 
therefore preached he 


good tidings (or, the 


gospel) unto the peo- 


mise) But Herod 
the tetrarch, being 
reproved by him for 
Herodias his broth- 
er’s wife, and for all 
the evil things which 
Herod had done, 

(20) Added 
this above all, that 
he shut up John in 
prison. 


13—2 
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by Josephus. He says merely that Herod Antipas imprisoned 
and executed the prophet because he was too influential with 


Mk vi. 17—29 

(R.V.) contd. 
it) pleased Herod 
and them that sat at 
meat with him; and 
the king said unto 
the damsel, Ask of 
me whatsoever thou 
wilt, and I will give 
it thee. 

(23) And he sware 
unto her, whatsoever 
thou shalt ask of me, 
I will give it thee, 
unto the half of my 
kingdom. 

(24) And she 
went out, and said 
unto her mother, 


head of John the 
Baptist (Ht. the 
Baptizer). 

(25) And _— she 


came in straightway 
with haste unto the 
king, and asked, say- 
ing, I will that thou 
forthwith give me in 
a charger the head of 
John the Baptist (##. 
the Baptizer). 

(26) And the king 
was exceeding sorry ; 
but for the sake of 
his oaths, and of 
them that sat at 
meat, he would not 
reject her. 

(27) And straight- 
way the king sent 
forth a soldier of his 
guard,andcommand- 
ed to bring his head: 
and he went and 
beheaded him in the 


prison, 
(28) And brought 
his head in a charger, 


Mt. xiv. 3—12 
(R.V.) contd. 


an oath to. give 
her whatsoever she 
should ask. 

(8) And she, be- 
ing put forward by 
her mother, saith, 
Give me here in a 
charger the head of 
John the Baptist. 


(9) And the king 
was grieved; but for 
the sake of his oaths, 
and of them which 
sat at meat with him, 
he commanded it to 
be given; 

(10) And he sent, 
and beheaded John 
in the prison. 

(11) And his head 
was brought in a 
charger, and given 
to the damsel: and 
she brought it to her 
mother. 

(12) And his dis- 
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the people’. But we cannot doubt that Mark’s story about 
Herod’s oath—possibly a prearranged “‘oath”—represents 
what people in Galilee believed to have been (and what probably 
was) the historical fact—that the life of the last of the Jewish 
prophets was openly and publicly sacrificed for a dance*. This 
belief must have powerfully influenced the multitude in their 
feelings and expectations about Jesus. Many patriotic Jews 
among His admirers would be alienated from Him when His 
tacit refusal to make any effort at a rescue resulted in the 
prophet’s brutal and ignominious execution. As soon as 
Christ’s own disciples heard of the news of the murder, the 
first impulse of many of them would be to exclaim “Surely 
our Master must do something now. Surely He will avenge the 


Prophet on this false king, this ‘king Herod*.’ Why do we 
not make the Son of David king?” 
Mk vi. 17—29 Mt. xiv. 3—12 Lk, iii. 18—20 
(R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) 


and gave it to the 
damsel; and 
damsel gave it to her 
mother. 


ciples came, and took 


they went and told 
Jesus. 


(29) And when 
his disciples heard 
{thereof}, they came 
and took up his 
corpse, and laid it in 
a tomb. 

1 See Son 33386 quoting Josephus Ant. xviii. 5. 2, and adding 
“Very likely there was an ‘oath,’ but a prearranged ‘oath.’” 

* It has been urged that the daughter of Herodias could not 
have been young enough to be a xnpdoww at the time of the dancing. 
But see Schirer 1. ii. 28 for the facts that induce him to conclude 
“ Just the weakest point in the Gospel story is proved on more careful 
examination to be not improbable.” 

® Why does Mk vi. 14 foll. call Herod Antipas “ king’’—and 
that, too, five times? Everyone knew that he was never “king,’’ 
except in a will made by his father (Joseph. Bell. i. 32. 7) and 
afterwards (ib. i. 33. 7) cancelled. When Antipas, persuaded by 
Herodias, came to Rome with a petition to be made “king”’ (ib. ii. 
9. 6) he was deprived of his tetrarchy and banished to Spain. In his 
own palace, he was perhaps called “king” by his courtiers. If so, 
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This would accord with the project—recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel alone as occurring about this time—to make Jesus a 
“king!” Jesus frustrated it by withdrawing. Soon after- 
wards we hear that many of His disciples abandoned Him. 
The Gospel says it was because of Christ’s ‘“‘hard saying” — 
the doctrine of the giving of His flesh and blood for the 
world?, But that does not exclude other, and perhaps more 
powerful causes. If Jesus had put Himself at the head of a 
band of Galilaeans bent on avenging the Baptist, the mass of 
His followers would not have been deterred from following 
Him by any “‘hard sayings.” They would abandon Jesus (we 
may feel sure) not only because He seemed to talk dreams like 
Ezekiel the prophet of parables’, but also because He did not do 
deeds, such as they expected from the Messianic Son of David. 

These Marcan details, though historically true and drama- 
tically interesting, tend to divert attention from Jesus to the 
Baptist. Mark may most accurately represent the contem- 
porary gossip of Galilee laying the blame for the prophet’s 
death rather on Herodias than on Herod; yet we cannot be 
surprised that in subsequent Gospels his early narrative was 
condensed or omitted as not being history. Luke, the historian, 
wholly omits it. Yet there remains one faint trace of Luke’s 
recognition of Mark’s narrative in one tell-tale similarity of 
phrase. It lies in Luke’s and Mark’s accounts of Herod’s 
“perplexity,” touched on above, but worthy of a little more 
notice here, because it may give us insight into the original 
form of the narrative. 

Mark speaks of frequent interviews between Herod and the 
Baptist in language that recalls the interviews between Paul 


there may be a tinge of irony in Mark’s fivefold mention of the title. 
Comp. Paul's speech to a real “king” in Acts xxvi. 2—27 and note 
how he repeats “king’’ six times. Jews in the first century were 
keenly alive to the distinction between a “king” and a “tetrarch.” 
1 Jn vi. 15. % jn vi. 60. 
* Ezek. xx. 49 “They say of me, Doth he not speak parables?’ 
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and Felix in the Acts, and also conversations between Rabbis 
and Roman Emperors mentioned in the Talmuds!. In Paul’s 
case, though Felix was at first “terrified,”’ the result was that 
he kept Paul in prison for two years and left him there, after 
repeatedly trying to get money out of him. His conscience 
does not appear to have been touched. The Rabbis are often 
described as being subjected in interviews to searching questions, 
of the nature of a “dilemma,” “poser,” “puzzle,” or “ per- 
plexity,” from which they emerge triumphant. 

Now the verb (aporein) here used by Mark about Herod is 
used, from Aristotle downwards, to mean “‘raise a atficulty (or, 
objection)” in a philosophic discussion*. It is used transitively 
by Irenaeus to describe how Jesus (according to certain heretics) 
“posed” the Pharisees by a question®. Clement of Alexandria 
says that an Indian Gymnosophist was “‘posed’”’ by Alexander 
with the query “How shall a man best attain love?” The, 
Clementine Homilies use the word (along with ‘‘shouting down”’) 
as meaning “bring to a standsisll’.”’ 

This interpretation of aporeim is consistent with Mark’s 
addition of “many things,’’ which he often uses with verbs of 
teaching, exhorting, etc., to imply repeated utterances, and not 
to mean “much” in the sense of ‘‘deeply*.” The difficulty 


1 See Acts xxiv. 24—7 and Levy i. 33, and 107—8 (on Hadrian 
and Antoninus). 

3 See L.S. and the Index to Plutarch which gives dwopeiv as 
“disputare” (as well as “dubitare’’). ‘Awdpnya means an “ob- 
jection” thus raised. 

* Tren. i. 20. 2. 

Clem. Alex. 759 dwopnéeis (Clark “posed with the query”’), 
comp. 1b. 788 rd pds rey alperixey dwopovpevon “the dilemma put by 
heretics.”’ 

6 Clem. Hom. i. 11 xaraciewgy «ai dwopeiv airoy...ds BdpBapdw 
riva daspovevra. 

* Comp. wodAd with verbs of speech in Mk i. 45, iv. 2, vi. 34, 
xv. 3. Perhaps also we should render Mk ix. 26 woddd owapdfar 
“having repeatedly convulsed him.”” In Mk v. 10, wapexdde: atrov 
wodAd implies both repetition and urgency. 
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presented by the Marcan aporein has probably caused Matthew 
to omit it and has certainly caused many authorities to read it 
as poiein (“he did many things,” #.e. did good deeds at the 
Baptist’s suggestion)1. And the same difficulty has probably 
caused Luke to prefix dia to aporein, so as to mean “much- 
perplexed,"” and to transfer it to another context where Herod 
is said to have been “much perplexed,’’ not by what the living 
prophet said to him, but by what people said about. the dead 
prophet and his apparent successor, Jesus of Nazareth*. 
Mark’s narrative bears the stamp of consistent truth, not 
necessarily historical truth, but popular truth, noised about, 
first in Galilee and then in the Church at Rome. In Rome, the 
death of the Baptist by the orders of Herod but at the instigation 
of Herodias, could not but remind Roman Christians of the 
death of Cicero by the orders of Mark Antony but (as people 
said) at the instigation of his wife Fulvia*. According to Mark 
and Mark alone, Herod exclaimed “‘ The John whom I beheaded 
is risen*.”” This was the same John whom he had kept as an 
interesting prisoner, “hearing him with pleasure,” though 


1 So R.V. marg. and inferior Gk MSS with Syr. and Lat. versions. 
So Daniel (iv. 27), in effect, suggests to Nebuchadnezzar that he will 
be wise to do “many things,” especially almsgiving. 

* Lk. ix. 7 dnrdpa. Comp. Acts v. 24, x. 17 dinmrdpour (-«), and 
tb. ii. 12 8urdpovwro denoting perplexity about marvels apparently 
supernatural. Asawopéo (Steph. Thes.) has the same meanings as 
dropéw but is not so often used as dwopéw to denote a philosophic 
and dispassionate “objection.” 

* See Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal x. 120 ‘'‘It is said that Antony 
set Cicero’s head before the table at his meal, till he had glutted 
himself with the sight.’ Fulvia, another Herodias [Hieron. in 
Rufin. iii. 42], spat upon the head, took it on her knees, and stabbed 
the tongue with her hair pin, D Cass. xlvii. 8 §§ 3—4."" Cicero had 
alluded (2 Philipp. v. 11) to Fulvia as the “fate” of her three 
husbands, Antony being the third. This makes Fulvia’s act prob- 
able, though Plutarch omits it. 

“ Mk vi. 16 ipyépOn. "Ex vexpay has to be supplied from vi. 14 
¢yeyryepra: éx vexpey and is inserted in the text by A.V. following 
some MSS. 
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“raising many objections” to his doctrines. There is an 
antecedent probability in such a cry of the conscience as Mark 
seems to attribute to Herod: “I took pleasure in arguing 
against his doctrine, and against the doctrine of the rising 
of the dead, and now God has raised him up to punish me for 
his death?.”’ 

Among minute indications of the early and popular character 
of Mark’s whole narrative, there is (as has been noted above) 
his repeated use of “king,” applied to Herod*—a title altered 
by Matthew and Luke into “‘tetrarch,” though Matthew 
subsequently falls (once) into the use of the Marcan title. But 
it is to the internal evidence of the narrative as a whole that we 
must mainly look for the demonstration of its early date—to 
its disordered sentences, its digressiveness, and its dispropor- 
tionate diffuseness, natural in some Petrine story—especially 
if Peter had been one of the Baptist’s disciples—but unsuited 
for Luke the historian, and for John the Evangelist of the 
Word of God compared with whom the Baptist was but “a 
voice. 
Luke deals very freely with such Marcan fragments as he 
selects. As for Herodias, he merely makes mention of her 
marriage in connection with “‘all the evil things that Herod had 
done” and places it before the baptism of Jesus and at the 
end of his account of John the Baptist, whom, he says, Herod 
“shut up in prison’.”” As for the Baptist’s death, the only 
Lucan mention of it is in “‘ John have I beheaded,” discussed 
above. There is no suggestion that Herod said anything about 
a resurrection from the dead. Indeed the notion that he said 
this and that his conscience was stricken is inconsistent with 


1 In Matthew, Herod says “he is risen from the dead”’ but not 
“whom I beheaded.”” In Luke, Herod says “John I beheaded” 
but not “he is risen from the dead.” Mark has both. 

2 Mk vi. 14, 22, 25, 26, 27 Baowdevs, Mt. xiv. 1 and Lk, ix. 7 
rerpadpyns, Mt. xiv. 9 Bacweis. See above, p. 197, n. 3. 

3 Lk. iti. 18—20. 
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what follows ‘‘ But who is this about whom I hear such things? 
And he sought to see him.” These words prepare the way for 
a tradition peculiar to Luke, and inserted by him much later 
on, that Herod did actually see Jesus and “mocked him with 
his men of war”—a story probably resulting from a misunder- 
standing}, but still affording evidence as to Luke’s view, namely, 
that Herod Antipas had not been touched by any remorse for 
the execution of the Baptist. 

The Johannine method resembles the Lucan in the brevity 
of its only allusion to the Baptist’s imprisonment (‘‘ John was 
not yet cast into prison*”). But it differs in this respect, that 
it makes no mention at all of “beheading” or of execution in 
any form. If the works of Josephus and the Synoptists had 
perished we should never have known from the Fourth Gospel 
how or when the Baptist died. We should have known only 
that his last recorded words were about Jesus “‘He must 
increase, but I must decrease*.”” 


1 See Clue 55—60, and Son 3183 c—d on “Luke's attitude to 
Herod Antipas.” 

# Jn iii. 24. 

% Jn iii. 30 [Jn iii. 31—6 is probably the Evangelist’s comment, 
and not the words of the Baptist, see Joh. Gr. Pref. p. viii]. In Luke, 
the last recorded words of the Baptist are (Lk. vii. 19) “Art thou 
he that is to come, or look we for another?’”’ 
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CHRIST’S MIRACLES OF FEEDING 


(Mark vi. 29—44, viii. I—9, viii. 14—21] 
[See p. 208, n. 1] 


§ 1. The complexity of the evidence 

THE study of Christ’s miracles of feeding is complicated by 
Jewish peculiarities not only of thought but also of expression. 
For example, the Feeding of the Five Thousand challenges 
some kind of comparison (such as we find in the Fourth Gospel) 
with the giving of the manna in the wilderness!. Now con- 
cerning the latter it is said in Exodus ‘‘ The peopie shall go out 
and gather (lit.) the word of the day in its day*.” That is to 
say, the amount necessary for the day was to be gathered on 
that same day. It was also to be eaten on that same day. 
None of it was to be left till next morning®. 

According to the texts of our English Versions, the Lord’s 
Prayer, instead of saying “‘Give us the bread of the day in sts 
day,” says “‘Give us this day our datly bread,” or “Give us day 
by day our daily bread‘.” But these appear to be Christian 


3 Jn vi. 31. 

* Exod. xvi. 4. The Heb. for “word” often means “thing” or 
“matter.” LXX omits it, rd rs fydpas els qyépar, Vulg. “quae 
sufficiunt per singulos dies.’’ Aq. inserts airns after jydpav. 

3 Exod. xvi. 19. 

4 Mt. vi. 11 rdv dprov nysy rov dmwviovr dds Hyiv onpepov, Lk. xi. 3 
row Aprov ipéy rov éevovorwr didov jpiv rd cad” nudpav. The pres. imperat. 
denotes continuous action. A.V. marg. in Lk. has “for the day” 
instead of “day by day.”” R.V. marg.in both has “Gy. our bread 
for the coming day” instead of “ our daily bread.”’ 
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attempts to render in Greek some Aramaic expression corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew of Exodus. For Origen tells us that 
the Greek for “daily,” epioustos, did not exist till it came into 
use in the Lord’s Prayer. It is a word of irregular formation 
and doubtful meaning of which he gives two interpretations, 
(1) “sufficient for our existence,” (2) “fit for future [time],”’ 
that is, “fit for the next world!.”. Matthew makes the prayer 
one for a special giving and for a special day, “‘Gsve (aorist) us 
to-day”; Luke makes it a prayer for continuous giving for every 
day, ‘‘Give (pres.) us [continually] day by day*.” 

The Jews themselves differed in their interpretations of the 
passage in Exodus. R. Joshua said that they were to collect 
from one day to the next as one does from the sabbath-pre- 
paration-day to the sabbath itself; R. Eleazar denied this*. 
In a prayer of this kind, “the bread of the day” might have 
meanings varying with the time of day when it was uttered 
and with the time from which one reckoned ‘‘the day” as 
beginning, whether at sunrise as in nature, or at midnight as 
among the moderns, or at sunset as among the Jews. There 
are good reasons for concluding that, in the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Greek word that we render “daily” meant “‘ belonging to the 
day that is now coming on,’ which would be specially appropriate 
to a prayer uttered in the early morning. But the conclusion 
could not easily be reached without studying the ancient 
precept in Exodus‘. . 


1 See Origen De Orat. § 27. 

* Comp. Lk. ix. 23 “take up his cross datly,’’ where the parall. 
Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24 omit “daily.” 

® See Mechilt. on Exod. xvi. 4. 

* In Exodus (xvi. 13, 14) the manna comes with “the morning”’ 
and “the dew.” See Steph. Thes. iii. 1460 for passages shewing 
that 4 ¢xwiea, sometimes without jpyépa, means the day that is 
“coming on” and will arrive in a few hours or minutes, where atpiov, 
“the morrow,” would sound too formal. Also comp. Prov. xxvii. 1 
(Heb.) “Boast not thyself of (lit.) (the) day [that is) to-morrow 
(LXX ra els aipsy), for thou knowest not what @ day (LXX 4 
¢wwovea) May bring forth.” Here, and here alone, the LXX has 
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Passing to the Gospels we find that whereas in Mark 
(followed by Luke) Jesus is described as sending out the 


3 éwwiea with Heb. equiv. (in Prov. iii. 28 it is corrupt) and the 
meaning is declared by Rashi to be “to-day” (“forsitan hodie accidet 
aliquid mali quod aboleat cogitationes de die crastino”); Walton 
also renders the Targ. xpy as “hodierna dies.” KR. Eleazar said 
(Mechilt. on Exod. xvi. 4) “He that hath what he shall eat to-day, 
and saith, ‘What shall I eat to-morrow?’ is of little faith.’ From 
¢wiovea there appears to have been constructed an irregular adj. 
éwvows meaning “belonging to the coming day.’”’ In é¢siwica, “on- 
coming,’ ¢xi means “on"’; but in many compound words it means 
“fit,” as in éwerepens, “fit to please,’’ and é¢wwvows may possibly 
have conveyed to those who first used it a duplicated meaning, 
“ fit (or, sufficient), for the on-coming day.” 

"Envéva: occurs in LXX elsewhere only in Deut. xxxii. 29 eis rév 
éxwévra xpévov, Heb. “their latter-end (An™nx),”’ Aq. eis doyarny atrov, 
and 1 Chr. xx. I év rg dwn: fra, Heb. “at the time of the return of 
the year,” Vulg. “post anni circulum,” Syr. “anno sequenti,” A.V. 
“after the year was expired.” 

These variations may be illustrated from Jas. ii. 15 ry épn- 
pépou rpopas, R.V. “of daily food,”” on which Field says “More 
correctly, ‘of the day’s supply of food,’ as distinguished from ris xaé’ 
netpay rpopms.”’ These two renderings, in effect, correspond to 
Matthew’s and Luke’s renderings of the petition for bread in the 
Lord’s Prayer. And it is probable that the original Aramaic of that 
petition is best represented by Matthew, and is based on the precept 
about the manna “the word of the day in its day,”’ that is, “the day’s 
supply in the same day.” 

Field (on Jas. ii. 15) quotes from Menander a line contrasting 
the life that is é¢yjpepos, i.e. “dependent on the day's supply,”’ with the 
life that has wepwucia, i.e. “superabundance.”’ From this it follows 
that éwwvcws, when meaning <pnyepos, might suggest a popular 
contrast with wepwiows, so that, as the latter implied “above 
sufficiency,”’ the former might mean “fit for sufficiency.” 

Some confusion of this kind might be facilitated by the Heb- 
raized use of oicia to mean (Levy i. 43 5) ‘‘ property” in various senses. 

But minor causes of varying interpretation must not divert us 
from the main and almost sufficient cause, namely, that the petition 
originally referred to the saying in the Law, “the word of the day 
in its day.’’ The same ambiguity that varied the interpretation of 
the clause in the Law might also vary its interpretation in the Gospel. 
That the ‘‘bread” was (at all events primarily) spiritual may be inferred 
from the context in the Prayer and from Christ’s doctrine as a whole. 
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Apostles with the precept “take no bread,” Matthew omits 
the prohibition, and the Didaché limits it (“‘no bread except 
[to suffice] till a lodging is found for the night”). The only 
other Marcan instance of “bread” in words of Christ is in the 
saying “It is not fit to take the children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs*.”” Reasons have been given for thinking that these 
words may have belonged, in the original tradition, to the 
disciples, and that they have been assigned to Jesus by error*. 
But in any case they are metaphorical and do not clearly shew 
what is beneath the metaphor‘. 

We may fairly say that we do not find in Mark a single 
instance where Jesus is described as inculcating a doctrine of 
Bread. And yet we know, not only from the Lord’s Prayer, 
but also from other passages in Matthew and Luke, as well as 
from copious discourses in John, that such a doctrine must 
have existed. Mark seems to hint at some hidden truth or 
mystery when he says concerning the disciples, shortly after 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Walking on the 
Sea, ‘‘For they understood not in the matter of the loaves, 
but their heart had been hardened (or, made callous®).” But 
he does not tell us what the mystery was. 


1 These passages, which have been discussed above (p. 159) under 
Mk vi. 8, are mentioned here merely in order to shew the necessity of 
discussing verbal detail in Mark. 

* Mk vii.27. This statement refers only to dpros sing. Mk viii. 17 
has the pl., and the literal rendering is ‘ye have not loaves.” 

® See Son 3353 (iv) a foll. 

‘ The woman’s desire was that Jesus should heal her daughter. 
How this healing could “take the bread of the children’’ away from 
the children is not clear, unless the meaning was that Christ’s energy 
was limited, and that, if part of it were bestowed on Syrophoenicians, 
less would remain for Jews. More probably “take and cast" is 
rhetorically used for “cast,” i.e. give it to the dogs as well. This 
is not the sort of saying that one would assign to Jesus even as a 
beneficent trial of the woman’s faith. 

* Mk vi. 52 ob yap ovvijxay éwi rois dpros, GAd’ Fe airéy i capdia 
meropopéyn, On reépwais, “callousness,” see Proclamation p. 362 foll. 
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These considerations should prepare us for a more than 
usually patient and laborious investigation of Mark’s words 
and phrases in connection with Christ’s feeding of the multi- 
tudes, while we attempt to ascertain what was the nature of 
this “callousness of the heart” and what was the nature of the 
truth “in the matter of the loaves,” which truth, in consequence 
of the “‘callousness,”” the disciples “understood not}.’’ 

There will be the usual temptation to explain everything 
from one cause. And the cause to which many facts appear 
to point will be found to be poetic metaphor. But there is 
also the possibility of error arising from antedating post- 
resurrectional acts and words of Christ*. And we shall have 
to remember that even in pre-Christian days there was already 
established the homely but sacred meal connected with the 
Kiddash, or Sanctification of the Sabbath*. It may be taken 
as certain that Jesus, in some form, celebrated the Kiddash 
on many occasions with His disciples; and it is probable that 
on some occasions He extended it to the sanctification of 
other days, and admitted strangers to the meal. Such cele- 
brations, when related in the language of poetic metaphor— 
and with allusions to such admissions of thousands at a time 
into the Church as are described in the Acts of the Apostles— 
might account for much that could not be explained as the 


result of metaphor alone. 


1 I dismiss, as unworthy of consideration, the notion that it 
meant that the disciples ought to have learned from the multipli- 
cation of the loaves that Jesus could do whatever He liked, and 
therefore that they were culpably foolish and faithless in being 
astonished that He could walk upon water. 

2 See “ Post-resurrectional”’ in Indices of Son and Proclamation 
and the present volume, and see Proclam. pp. 1, 56-7 concerning a 
miraculous draught of fishes, placed by Luke before, but by John 
after, Christ’s resurrection. See also above, pp. 52-3- 

2 On the Kiddtsh, see The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 
(Oesterley and Box) p. 346 foll. 
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There are no less than seven accounts of miraculous feeding 
in the Gospels :—(1) the Feeding of the Five Thousand, related 
by four evangelists, (2) that of the Four Thousand, related by 
two, (3) that of the seven disciples (after Christ’s resurrection) 
related by one. Mark (followed by Matthew) besides giving 
two of these accounts, adds a comment}. He represents 
Jesus as referring to two of the miracles thus: ‘‘ When I brake 
the five loaves among the five thousand, how many baskets 
(cophinot) full of broken pieces took ye up?....And when the 
seven among the four thousand, how many full baskets 
(sphursdes) of broken pieces took ye up*?” Here Jesus is 
described as distinguishing, not only the two actions and the 
numbers affected by them, but even the two kinds of “‘ baskets” 
used on the two occasions. 

Philo, in his treatise on the Feast of the Baskets—meaning 
the baskets of the firstfruits mentioned in Deuteronomy—says 
that it extended over about half the year, being “‘at two 
seasons®,”” He appears to mean the “season” of the corn 
harvest (including the barley harvest which came first in late 
spring) and the ‘‘season” of ‘‘fruits,” strictly so called, which 
extended to the autumn. The Hebrew for the “basket” 
mentioned in Deuteronomy is different from that used by 


1 Mk vi. 29—44, after describing (2) what immediately followed 
the death of John the Baptist, describes (b) the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand ; Mk viii. 1—9 describes (c) the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand; Mk viii. 14—21 describes (d) Jesus as reproaching the 
disciples for not learning what they ought to have learned from 
these two actions. These Marcan passages, with their parallels, will 
be found below, (a) p. 216, (b) pp. 269, 283, 297, 315, 336, 348, 
(¢) pp. 263, 269, 283, 297, 315, 336, 348, (¢) pp. 210-11. 

* Mk viii. 19—20, Mt. xvi. 9—10, omitted by Luke. 

* See Philo ii. 298 foll. De Fest. Coph. § 3 where he says that the 
song of the baskets (xapradAer) is sung dvei xaipois dAoeAnpy pipe 
huice tov éyavrov. He is referring to Deut. xxvi. 2—4 cai ¢uBareis eis 
xdpradXor...Anwera d iepevs roy xdpraddor. The LXX omits ‘‘all’’ in 
“all the fruits of the land,” but Philo seems to assume that its 
inclusion is implied. 
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Jeremiah, speaking of the vintage, “‘as a grape-gatherer into 
the baskeis!.”” This suggests that something more than a mere 
literal difference between two kinds of ‘‘baskets” may be 
intended in the two Marcan narratives of feeding—possibly some 
allusion to the firstfruits of the cornfields and to those of the 
vineyards and orchards, taken metaphorically as applicable to 
the ingathering of converts into the Church of Christ. 


§ 2. Traces of metaphor underlying the narratives about 

the “‘ baskets” 

The last-quoted words of Jesus about the two kinds of 
“‘baskets” follow a warning in Mark (and a similar one in 
Matthew) addressed by Jesus to the disciples, “‘And he charged 
them, saying, Take heed, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and the leaven of Herod.” This the disciples take literally, 
saying ‘“‘We have no loaves.” Jesus rebukes them for their 
literalism, reminding them of the cophsmos and the sphurides 
and saying “Do ye not yet understand?” In Mark the 
connection is obscure. But it is made clearer by Matthew, who 
represents Jesus as saying “ How is it that ye do not perceive 
that I spake not to you concerning loaves? But beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” Afterwards Matthew 
adds “‘Then understood they how that he bade them not 
beware of the leaven of loaves, but of the teaching of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees.” 

This, though clear, leads us to think of metaphorical loaves 
as well as metaphorical leaven. If the ‘“‘leaven” is the formal 
teaching by which the Pharisees vitiated the Law, then it 
would seem that the “loaves,” metaphorically regarded, are 
the Law itself. In that case, might not the ‘‘five loaves” be 
the five books of the Law “broken up” and explained to the 
multitude, piece by piece? 


1 Jer. vi. 9, so R.V. txt, Targ., LXX, Rashi, and Jerome. In 
Deut. xxvi. 3, Jer. Targ. has (Etheridge) ‘baskets, hampers, and 
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This will be considered later on. Meanwhile we must 
add that there is a difficulty in the mention of a perplexity about 
“leaven” at a time of the year when, according to Synoptic 
chronology, no question of leavened or unleavened bread could 
arise. The Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread were 
not then at hand. Why should the disciples suppose that their 
Master warned them against literal ‘‘leaven,” at a season when 
literal leaven was quite lawful? It is not surprising that Luke 
omits all the Mark-Matthew tradition about “loaves.” He 
retains merely a warning against “‘leaven” as given below?: 


1 In the parallel passages printed below, and for the most part 
in others printed in footnotes, R.V. text is followed (with a very few 
occasional deviations indicated by brackets) as being convenient for 
rapid reference enabling the reader to take a broad view of the 
subject under consideration. But in the detailed study of the 


Greek text, R.V. text is frequently departed from. 


Mk viii. 14—21(R.V.) 

(14) And antl 
forgot to 
bread (lit. eye 
and they had not in 
the boat with them 
more than one loaf. 

(15) And he 
charged them, say- 
ing, Take heed, be- 
ware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and the 
leaven of Herod. 

(16) And the 
reasoned one wi 
another, saying, We 
have no bread (iit. 
loaves). 

(17) And Jesus 
perceiving it saith 
unto them, Why 
reason ye, because 
e have no bread 
Lie. loaves)? do ye 
not yet perceive, 
neither understand? 
have ye cone heart 
hardened ? 

(18) Having eyes, 


Mt. xvi. 5—12 (R.V.) 
(5) And the 
disciples came to the 
other side and forgot 
to take bread (Hi. 
loaves). 

(6) And 
said unto them, 
heed and beware of 
the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sad- 


ducees 

“(q)|_ And _ they 
reasoned among 
themselves, saying, 


We took no bread 
(dit. loaves). 

(8). And _ Jesus 
perceiving it said, O 
ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among 
yourselves, because 
i have no bread 
at. 


loaves) ? 

(9) Do ye not 
yet hatte neither 
remember the five 
loaves of the five 
thousand, and how 


Lk. xii. 1 (R.V.) 


In the mean- 
time, when the man 
thousands of the mul- 
titude were gathered 
together, insomuch 
that they trode one 
upon mother, he 
began to say unto 
his disciples first of 
all, Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Phari- 
sees, which is hy- 
pocrisy. 
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Besides the Lucan omission of all that part of Mark which 
connects “leaven” with the feeding of the two multitudes, it 
will be seen below that there is a remarkable lacuna in Matthew. 
He omits “they had not in the boat: with them more than one 
loaf.” The omission is not surprising. Though Mark often 
deals in picturesque superfluities, few of his details are so 
apparently superfluous as this—if taken literally. But, if we 
can regard it as an ancient symbolical tradition, inserted here 
as if it were literally true, then it may become both intelligible 
" and interesting. Paul speaks of “one loaf, one body” in 
connection with “the loaf that we break” in the Christian 
Eucharist*. John also describes Jesus, after the Resurrection, 
as feeding seven disciples on a fish and “‘a loaf*.”” It seems a 
reasonable supposition that Mark has here preserved, out of 


Mk viii 14—21(R.V.) Mt xvi. 5—12 (R.V.) Lk. xii 1 (R.V.) 
contd. contd. 
see not? and many basketsf ye 


having ears, hear ye 
not? and do ye not 
remember ? 


(20) And when 
the seven among the 


Do 
ye not yet under- 
stand? 


t N.B. “ Baskets,” 


mentioned = sphurides. 


took up? 
(10) Neither the 
seven loaves of the 


aves? But 
ware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. 

(12) Then under- 
stood they how that 
he bade them not 
beware of the leaven 
of bread (lit. loaves), 
but of the teachin 
of the Pharisees an 
Sadducees. 


when first mentioned = cophinoi, when next 


1 : Cor. x. 16—17. 
* Jn xxi. 9, 13. On the sing. “Joaf,” see Som 34223. 
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place, a symbolical tradition of weighty and solemn meaning, 
of which he has misundersteod the weight and importance. 
This hypothesis is at all events more probable than to suppose 
that Mark has preserved, in its place, a literal detail that never 
had any importance at all. Matthew’s rejection of it may then 
be explained because he believed it to be out of its right place, 
and so wrongly placed as to give a false impression which he 
could not correct. If this hypothesis is accepted, the Marcan 
detail of the ‘‘one loaf” may fairly be regarded along with its 
Johannine counterpart, as an instance of Johannine Inter- 
vention, where John has given the right place and the right 
interpretation to a tradition misplaced and misunderstood by 
Mark. 

Now let us return to Luke’s omission of the connection of 
“‘leaven’’—called by him ‘‘the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy” —with the miraculous feeding. Does John fail 
to intervene? It might be assumed that he does fail since he 
nowhere mentions either ‘‘leaven” or ‘“‘unleavened.”” But he 
mentions “‘ Passover,’* that is, in effect, the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. And, what is more, he speaks of ‘“‘the Passover of the 
Jews,” and ‘“‘the Passover, the feast [so called] of the Jews,” in 
such a way as to suggest that he contrasts “the Passover of 
the Jews” with ‘‘the Passover of Christians.’”” This he does 
repeatedly!. He does not indeed expressly contrast the 
material ‘‘leaven” cast out by the Pharisees with the spiritual 
“lJeaven” that they retained, but he does imply this distinction. 

This we shall see if we put ourselves in the position of 
Christians of the first century. They would certainly apply 
Pauline language to the Lord’s last Passover. ‘‘He kept it,”’ 
they would say, ‘‘on the Cross, or rather He was our Passover 
on the Cross, so that we might ‘keep the feast not with old leaven 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth’; but the rulers 


1 Jn ii. 13, xi. 55 rd wdoya rey ‘lov8aier, vi. 4 (W.H.) ‘rd wacya’, 
9 dopri) rév "lovdaley. 
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of the Jews, His murderers, they kept it in what the Apostle 
Paul called ‘the leaven of malice and wickedness!.’” Now John, 
toward the conclusion of his Gospel, expresses the same thought, 
not indeed in words, but (as often) in dramatic action. His 
Gospel lays ironical stress on the scrupulousness with which 
the rulers of the Jews, on the morning of the Crucifixion, at 
the very time when they were constraining Pilate to destroy 
Jesus by judicial murder, ‘‘entered not into the palace.” Their 
reason was “that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
passover’.”” They duly “ate” their “passover,” but it was 
“the passover of the Jews.’”’ They cast out their leaven. 
But they were “‘defiled’’—with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness. 

In the light of these later Johannine utterances let us consider 
whether John perhaps desired to express something more than 
a mere chronological fact, when he prefixed to his account of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand the words “‘ Now the Passover, 
the feast of the Jews, was at hand. Jesus, therefore, lifting up 
his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude cometh unto him, 
saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread, that these 
may eat??” This was immediately after the murder of John 
the Baptist. Many a Galilaean in those days would regard 
John as a shepherd of Israel; and Mark tells us that Jesus 
had compassion on the multitude because they were “as sheep 


az Cor. v8. 

2 Jn xviii. 28. See also Jn xi. 55 “ Now the passover of the Jews 
was at hand: and many went up...to purify themselves,”” on which 
Origen says (Lomm. ii. 372) “The multitude did not know how to 
purify themselves. Wherefore, while fancying that they were 
offering ‘their own Passover’ as a service to God, they were so far 
from ‘purifying themselves’ that they became more accursed than 
they were before....” Origen says, and quotes passages to shew, 
that (ib. 371) “We must not suppose the Passover of the Lord to 
be also the Passover of the Jews; for the Passover according to the 
Law [of God] is that of the Lord, but the Passover of those who 
break the Law (rév wapayéper) is that of the Jews.” 

3 Jn vi. 4—5; “bread,” Hit. “loaves.” 
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without a shepherd!.’”’ The Pharisees, as far as we know, had 
made no such protest as John the Baptist made against Herod 
Antipas, nor had they directly or indirectly supported the 
prophet. They were also plotting the death of Jesus, while 
professing to be the teachers of the Law, the Word of Life. 

Such conduct—combined with a severe enforcement of 
precepts of purification—was called by Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels ‘‘hypocrisy.”’ It was, in effect, ‘‘the leaven of malice 
and wickedness.” The Law, as taught by such teachers, was 
a false parody of “bread.” In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus, 
before the Feeding of the Five Thousand, says, ‘‘ Whence shall 
we buy loaves that these may eat?” and, later on, in terms of 
reproach or warning, ‘‘ Ye ate of the /oaves and were satisfied*.”’ 
But these are the only Johannine passages where Jesus uses 
the plural ‘‘loaves.”” A little later He uses the singular, which 
He frequently repeats, ‘“‘My Father giveth you the true bread 
out of heaven*.” It is John’s custom to dwell on positives 
rather than negatives, and on truths rather than falsehoods. 
In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus warns His disciples negatively 
against ‘‘the leaven of the Pharisees” (Luke adding “which 
is hypocrisy’’). This is the false leaven, and implies the false 
bread. In John, a similar warning to the multitude is included 
in His positive doctrine concerning ‘“‘the true bread.” And 
the words ‘‘ Whence shall we buy loaves?” addressed to Philip, 
may convey the same warning to the disciples, a warning 
against those many kinds of false foods which one buys at the 
cost of spiritual health and life, whereas the true bread, the 
living bread, is bought “without money and without price‘,’’ 
coming as a gift to those who are taught by the Giver of all 
Good to give themselves to Him even as He gives Himself to 
them. 


2% Mk vi. 34. Luke (ix. 11 foll.) omits this, Matthew (xiv. 
14 foll.) omits it here, but places it earlier (ix. 36). 
2 Jn vi. 5, 26. Sl civi, $2: 
‘ Is. lv. 1, see below, p. 272. 
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As regards the word “buy,” in connection with food or 
bread, we may note here that the Synoptists use it nowhere 
except in the Feeding of the Five Thousand!. There all the 
Evangelists have it, but with this important difference, that 
while the Three ascribe it in various forms (‘are we to buy,” 
“that they may buy”) to the disciples, the Fourth ascribes it 
to Jesus, associating Himself with the disciples—‘Whence are 
we to buy loaves?” Mark, alone of the Synoptists, has 
“‘buy loaves.” It is highly probable that this Johannine 
repetition of the Marcan “buy loaves” in what seems* an 
entirely different context is deliberate. The probability is 
increased by the fact that, in the same context, John agrees 
with Mark, against Matthew and Luke, in mentioning ‘‘two 
hundred pennyworth of loaves,’ as uttered by a disciple or 
disciples. These two details, even if they stood alone, would 
suffice to prove that John had in view Marcan traditions. 
But they do not stand alone. They are parts of a web 
of traditions, indicating an unusual abundance of complex 
evidence, bearing on the Rule of Johannine Intervention, and, 
ultimately, on the historical fact at the bottom of all these 
narratives. 


1 "Ayopd{e occurs in Mk vi. 36 with ri ¢dyeow and ib. 37 with 
dprovs, in Mt. xiv. 15, Lk. ix. 13 with Bpasyera. It occurs also in 
Jn iv. 8 with rpofds and vi. 5 with dprovs. 

2 “Seems,”’ because it is conceivable that John does not reject, 
but supplements, the Synoptic traditions about buying. Perhaps 
he regards Jesus as first overhearing, and then receiving, complaints 
from His disciples (“How are we to buy?”). These He repeats in 
a kindly “tempting” of Philip: “ Yes, truly, how are we to buy?” 
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§ 3. The immediate sequel of John the Baptist's death' 


According to Matthew, the Baptist’s disciples, after burying 
their Master, came and “brought word” of his death to Jesus, 


1 Mk vi. 29—34(R.V.) 

(29) And when 
his disciples heard 
[thereof], they came 
and took up _ his 
corpse, and laid it in 
a tomb. 

(30) And the 
apostles gather them- 
selves together unto 
jesus: and they told 

im all things, what- 
soever they had done, 
and whatsoever they 
had taught. 

(31) And hesaith 
unto them, Come 

e€ yourselves a 
into a desert place, 
and rest a _ while. 
For there were many 
coming and going, 
and they had no lei- 
sure so much as to 


art ran there to- 
ether on foot (or, by 

d) from all the 
cities, and outwent 
them. 


(34) And _ she 
came forth and saw 
a great multitude, 
and he had com- 
passion on them, 


Mt. xiv. 12—14 (R.V.) 

(1z) And his 
disciples came, and 
took up the corpse, 
and buried him; and 
they went and told 
Jesus. 


(13) Now when 
Jesus heard [it], he 
withdrew trom thence 
in ‘tp boat, to a se 

apart: an 
Se, the multi- 
tudes heard [thereof], 
they followed him 
on foot (or, by land) 
from the cities. 

(14) And he 
came forth, and saw 
a great multitude, 
and he had com- 

ion on them, and 
iain their sick. 
Comp. Mt. ix. 36 

But when he saw 
the multitudes, he 
was moved with com- 

assion for them, 
use they were dis- 


Lk. ix. ro—11 (R.V.) 


(10) And _ the 
apostles, when they 
were returned, de- 
clared unto him 
what things they had 
done. And he took 
them, and withdrew 
a to a city called 
spect aay 

(11) But the mul- 
titudes perceiving it 
followed him: and 
he welcomed them, 
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who, on “hearing [of it],”” withdrew into a desert place. But 
according to Mark, the Baptist’s disciples, ‘‘on hearing [of 
it], buried him; and the apostles gathered to Jesus and 
“brought word” to Him of all that they had done and taught. 
Matthew’s use of “bring word” accords better than Mark’s 
with the usage of N.T. and of Greek in general. The Greek 
verb “‘bring word,” literally, “bring-message-from,” implies ety- 
mologically, and for the most part practically, bringing word 
from a certain person or place about what the bringers have 
heard (as a message) from that person, or have seen or heard 
at that place. It does not often mean simply describe what 
the describers have themselves done. In that sense, “declare” 
or “‘relate”’ would be a better word than “bring word.” Luke, 
who follows Mark in inserting a coming of ‘‘the apostles” to 
Jesus, says that they “declared” to Him “all that they had 
done?.”” 

The text of Mark is liable to suspicion. We do not know 
whether this is the first or the second instance in which he uses 
the word “‘apostles*.” If it is the first, it comes here with 


Mk vi. 29—34(R.V.) Mt. xiv.12—14(R.V.) Lk. ix. ro—11 (R.V.) 
conid. contd. 


because they were as_ tressed and scattered, 
sheep not eee a as sheep not having a 
: shepherd. 


began to iach, pen 
many things. 

Jn vi. 1—5a(RV.). (1) After these things Jesus went away to 
the other side of the sea of Galilee, which is [the sea] of Tiberias. 
(2) And a great multitude followed him, because they beheld the 
signs which he did on them that were sick. (3) And Jesus went up 
into the mountain, and there he sat with his disciples. (4) Now 
the passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand. (5) Jesus therefore 
lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude cometh unto 

1 Mk vi. 30 (and Mt. xiv. 12) “brought word (dmiyyeday),” 
Lk. ix. 10 “declared (3upyjoarro).”” Luke omits “all that they had 
taught.” 

2 See Proclamation p. 394 on Mk iii. 14 (R.V. marg. “some anc. 
auth. add whom also he named apostles’’). 
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extreme abruptness; and, even if it is the second and refers to 
those mentioned by Mark above, “whom also he [s.e. Jesus] 
named apostles,” we should expect Mark to say, not that ‘‘ they 
gather themselves together” to Jesus, but that “they returned” 
—which Luke actually says!. In his parallel to Mark’s expression 
“and when his disciples heard thereof,” Matthew omits the ‘‘ hear- 
ing*,” which Mark may have added (as LXX often adds it) to 
imply “‘consequently®.”” But Matthew also omits all mention of 
the “‘apostles.”” This seems best explained from an original and 
ambiguous ‘‘they.” This Matthew may have taken as meaning 
the persons last mentioned, namely, the disciples of the Baptist, 
but Mark as the persons last mentioned before the digression 
concerning the death of the Baptist, namely, the Twelve Apostles. 
Luke’s omission of the Marcan phrase ‘‘ whatsoever things they 
had taught” can be best explained by supposing it to be a 
Marcan amplification for clearness, the original being simply 
“they brought word of everything.” This, if “they” were the 
disciples of the Baptist, would mean “they brought word of 
the whole story of the Baptist’s death‘.”” But Mark took it 


1 Mk vi. 30 ovrdyorra, Lk. ix. 10 Ubroorptparres. Lvvdye, 
which occurs five times in Mark, is used thrice of multitudes, and 
once (Mk vii. 1) of Pharisees and scribes, “gathering together’ to 
Jesus. Itis not the word we should expect for the return of so small 
a number as twelve persons, unless it was intended to suggest that 
they had been sent in different directions (comp. Lk. ix. 6 “every- 
where’’). 

* Mk vi. 29 nal dxovcavres of pabnral atrot FAGar nai qpav..., Mt. 
xiv. 12 cai mpocedOdrres ol pabnrai airot Fpay.... Matthew applies 
“hearing” to Jesus in the next verse, Mt. xiv. 13 deovaas 8¢ 6 "Incovs. 
See next note. 

* Comp. Josh. ix. rr, 2 K. ix. 13, Esth. iv. 4, Job i. 20 (A), 
where Heb. has “and [consequently],"" and LXX (or v.r.) inserts 
dxovoas. 

* SS has “they declared to him all that he did and he taught.” 
Prof. Burkitt says that this is “probably a mere error” of SS, the 
pronunciation for this being the same as that for “they did and 
taught.” If the scribe of SS attached any meaning to the text it 
would seem to be this, “the disciples of John recounted to Jesus 
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as referring to the Twelve. The notion that the Apostles at 
this critical and busy moment found leisure to bring word to 
Jesus about “whatsoever things they had taught,” as well as 
“ whatsoever things they had done,” is antecedently improbable 
—at least in this hyperbolical form—and the rejection of it by 
Luke increases the improbability. 

Since these details refer mainly to the Baptist, we cannot 
expect the Fourth Gospel to intervene although Luke deviates 
from, or omits, what is in Mark}. 


§ 4. “And he satth unto them, Come ye...and rest a little,” 
in Mark* 


Matthew and Luke omit these words. But, whereas Luke 
nowhere has any words of Jesus resembling them, Matthew 
has an invitation at least so far resembling Mark’s that it 
contains similar words for “come” and “rest”: ‘‘Come unto 
me...and J will give-you-rest...ye shall find rest for your 
souls*.’” The context in Matthew is a paradox, namely, that 
by taking on oneself a new “‘yoke,”’ one may find “‘rest”’ from 
a heavy “‘burden.’’ Ben Sira writes to the same effect abouf 
“discipline” or “‘instruction,” saying “Incline thy shoulder 
and carry her, and loathe not her cords. .., for afterward thou 
shalt find her rest4.” A different aspect of ‘‘rest,”” namely, 
rest from wanderings, is presented by Jeremiah, “Ask for the 


all their Master’s last actions and utterances,’’ including those 
mentioned in Mk vi. 20. 

1 See Beginning pp. 66, 68—71, “Non-intervention in matters 
affecting John the Baptist.” 

2 Mk vi. 31 Aeore ipeis atroi car’ idiav els Epnyor rérov al dvaravcacbe 
éAlyor. SS has here “Come, let us go to the wilderness...,"" but in vi. 
32, “ they went to a desert place.” The “desert place”’ will be discussed 
in a later section, p. 223 foll. 

® Mt. xi. 28—o Acire wpds pe wdvres...caye dvaraice ipas...cipnoere 
dvdmravow rais Wvyais tpor. The words deire and dvyawave are common 
to Mark and Matthew. 

4 Sir. vi. 28 (ed. Schechter and Taylor), “rest,”” dvdwavow, N10. 
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old paths...and walk therein, and ye shall find rest, i.e. repose, 
for your souls!.” Again another aspect is presented where 
Isaiah says ‘‘ This is the rest, give ye rest to him that is weary.” 
There ‘‘weary” corresponds to a Hebrew word meaning 
' faintness caused by hunger, or by thirst, or by wandering, and 
the LXX has ‘this is the rest for Asm that ts hungry*.”’ The 
Greek words used by Mark and Matthew for “‘rest” may also 
mean “ refresh” in general, and “ refresh with food” in particular. 
But in the latter sense, ‘“‘ with food” would have to be inserted. 
Mark does not insert it, and therefore we have no right to 
assume that he means ‘‘refresh yourselves a little [with food].”’ 
That interpretation however—besides being suggested by Mark’s 
following words, ‘‘for those that were coming and those that 
were going were many, and they (i.e. the disciples) had no 
leisure so much as to eat’’—appears to be favoured by Origen, 
who, after quoting Mark and Luke (about the “rows” or 
“‘companies” of the Five Thousand), speaks of “those who 
were about to refresh-themselves on the nourishment of Jesus*.” 

If Mark and Matthew took different views of the ‘“‘rest,”’ 
or “refreshment,” to which Jesus invited His disciples, we can 
understand why Luke omitted the invitation. Mark places it 
immediately after the return of the Apostles from their mission ; 
Matthew places it not long after Jesus had “‘made an end of 


1 Jerem. vi. 16, HID, LXX dyrwydr, Aq. [dvayvésr], Sym. 
Hpepiav. 

* Is, xxviii. 12 rovro rd dvdwavpa rg wmewdvrr. The word rendered 
wewgy, HYy= dipde (5), wecvde (4), «Ave (3)—for which comp. Mk viii. 
3, Mt. xv. 32 in the Feeding of the Four Thousand. 

* Origen Comm. Maitth. xi. 3 (Lomm. iii. 73) rove dvaravoopévous 
€mi rais Inoot rpopais. I have not found such an instance in 
Steph. Thes., nor one parall. to Mt. xi. 28 dvawavow iyas, but there 
“from your burdens” may be supplied from what precedes. In 
Aesch. fragm. 178, dvaraie, with cayardy irwev, prob. does not mean 
(as L.S.) “refresh,” but (as Steph. Thes.) “pausare,” “make to 
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commanding his twelve disciples!.” Luke in a quasi-parallel 
passage mentions the return of the Seventy to Jesus with a 
report about their mission; but he appends no invitation—only 
a promise, such as the Mark-Appendix places after Christ’s 
resurrection*. Later on, in his Gospel, Luke represents Jesus 
as eating in the presence of His disciples, and later still, in the 
Acts—according to an ancient interpretation of a very difficult 
passage—as ‘‘eating with them”; but even there, no invitation 
on the part of Jesus to the disciples is mentioned in the 
context. 


1 Mt. xi. 1. Mt. xi. 2—24 contains digressions about John the 
Baptist, Chorazin and Bethsaida. Then ib. 25—7 contains an 
acknowledgment of the Father’s purpose to reveal His mysteries 
to “babes.” Then follows (xi. 28—30) the promise of “rest” to 
the weary. 

* Luke, after the woe pronounced (x. 13 foll.) on Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, and the return of the Seventy, represents Jesus as saying 
(x. 19) “I have given you authority...and nothing shall in any 
wise hurt you”’ (comp. Mk [xvi. 18] a promise made after Christ’s 
resurrection). 

* Acts i. 4 ovvadd{speros, R.V. and A.V. txt “being assembled 
together with them,’’ marg. “eating (A.V. + together) with them.” 
See Notes 2892—5, to which should be added references to the 
“covenant of salt” in Numb. xviii. 19 (comp. Lev. ii. 13) and to 
the prominence given by Philo (ii. 477, 483—4) to “salt (@res)”’ in 
his description of the meals taken by the Essenes in common. 
Aquila used the word cvradi{oua: to mean “take a friendly meal 
with” in Ps. cxli. 4 “let me not eat of their dainties."". There LXX 
has cvrdad{o, i.e. “make one out of two,” “be in close companion- 
ship” (comp. 1 S. xxvi. 19 “cleave to,” Sym. ovvdvd{erOa). Aquila's 
instance does not conclusively shew whether he regarded owahki{opa 
as derived (1) from dAi{e “collect [a crowd into a small space)” or 
(2) from dAifopa: “be salted,” i.e. “fed on salt’’—salt being, both 
for Greeks and for Jews, the symbol of close, friendly, and festive 
intercourse (Steph. Thes. i. 1580 ddes “convictus et communio et 
sodalitatis necessitudo”’”). Against (1), there is the fact that difw 
appears to be never used with a personal object in the singular, but 
always of a crowd, army, etc. This important word will come before 
us again when we discuss the Marcan (ix. 49) doctrine of being 
“salted with fire’ (which Matthew and Luke omit). 
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This passage in the Acts brings before us, as a possibility 
worth considering, the hypothesis that Mark, among a number 
of detached traditions about Eucharistic feeding which he has 
included in his narrative of the Five Thousand, may have 
antedated a tradition (about Jesus as inviting His disciples to 
a sacred meal) which may have been placed after the Resur- 
rection by other Evangelists, and, in particular, by John. In 
any case, since ‘‘Come and rest”’ is a saying of Jesus mentioned 
by Mark and omitted by Luke, we are bound to look for some- 
thing like it in John. And something like it—much more 
like it than appears at first sight—occurs in the Johannine 
account of the post-resurrectional feeding of the seven 
disciples on the one loaf, where Jesus is represented in our 
Revised Version as saying to the disciples, ‘Come, break your 
fast}.”’ 

Instead of ‘break your fast,” some such phrase as “take- 
your-morning-meal” would have been a better rendering of 
the verb arisién. It is nowhere used in N.T. except (twice) in 
this Johannine passage, and in one passage of Luke, where a 
Pharisee invites Jesus to a morning meal*. There, the texts 
of our English Versions render it “dine.” But the Greek 
word never means “‘dine.”” It is constantly distinguished from 
“dine,” and contrasted with “‘dine?®.” 

Returning to John, and rendering the invitation literally. 


4 Jn xxi. 12 dedre, dptorncare. On deire, “Come!” never used 
by Luke, but used by Mk-Mt. in the “invitation” now under con- 
sideration (and elsewhere), see Proclam. pp. 48—9. 

* Lk. xi. 37 dpiornon. R.V. text “dine,” marg. “Gyr. breakfast.’ 
The context speaks of the washing of hands. Possibly, among the 
common people, though not among the Pharisees, the rule was not 
so strictly observed before “ breakfast’ as before the later meal. 

® See Steph. Thes. It can no more mean “dine” than our 
“ breakfasted”’ could mean “dined.’’ Luke uses the words “dine” 
and “dinner” (Sesrveiv, deiwvov) about six or seven times, and the 
verb “to breakfast” only here. In one passage (xiv. 12) “a breakfast 
or a dinner,” he distinguishes the two. 
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““(Come] hither! Take-your-morning-meal!” we perceive that 
it accords not only with the literal time—the dawn that brought 
success to the fishermen after the laborious night of failure— 
but also with the metaphorical or spiritual time, the dawn that 
was to bring success to the apostolic fishermen casting the net 
of the Gospel. The meal was their “‘morning-meal” preparing 
them to carry forth the Gospel to the world?. It appears to 
correspond both literally and spiritually to the Marcan tradition 
“Come ye...and rest,”” omitted by Luke, of which perhaps a 
version is given by Matthew. As in Mark, so in John, the 
invitation precedes a meal on bread and fish; but, as in 
Matthew, the “‘rest” or “refreshment” is not of the body but 
of the spirit. Matthew expresses it by ‘‘Take my yoke upon 
you” and “Learn from me”; John expresses it by the words 
addressed to Peter, and through Peter to the whole assembly 
of Christians, commanding each in his appointed way to carry 
the cross, and to serve Christ by serving those for whom Christ 
died: “‘Feed my sheep,” and “‘ Follow thou me?.” 


§ 5. “Come ye, [by] yourselves, apart, into a desert place,” 
tn Mark*® 


The words “into a desert place” appear to imply, not a 
desert place meaning a dry and barren waste, but simply 
“a lonely, quiet, or retired, place.” But they are omitted 
(with the rest of the sentence) by Matthew and Luke, perhaps 
as being liable to misunderstanding. The words ‘“‘by your- 
selves” and “apart” go some way to make the meaning clear, 
but not quite far enough. The meaning seems to be that in 


1 In canonical LXX, dpwrgy occurs only twice as representing 
Hebrew correctly, (a) Gen. xliii. 25 Heb. “eat bread,” (b) 1 K. xiii. 7 
Heb. “support [thyself with food],”” R.V. and A.V. “refresh thyself,” 
Heb. wp and sim. in Targum. The Clementine Heb. rendering of 
Jn xxi. 12 dporgncare is YTD. 

3 Mt. xi. 28—9, Jn xxi. 15—22. 

® Mk vi. 31. 
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the general excitement and consternation consequent on the 
murder of John the Baptist, Jesus perceived that it would be 
good for the disciples to be alone with Him for a while. To be 
alone with Him would not be to be really ‘‘alone,’’ or “ desolate,’’ 
or “abandoned in a wilderness.” Being with the Son, they 
would be with the Father. Epictetus has a discourse entitled 
‘‘What is desertedness (or, a desert (erémia)) and what kind of 
person is deserted (erémos)?”’ It begins thus: “ Deserted[ness} 
is a kind of unbefriended state. For he that is alone is not 
necessarily deserted, as also he that is in a crowd is not necessarily 
undeserted'.”” 

That John recognised this truth is shewn later on when he 
represents Jesus as saying ‘‘ Ye shall leave me alone; and [yet] 
I am not alone, because the Father is with me*.”” He could 
not indeed represent Jesus as saying to the seven disciples for 
whom He has prepared the fish and the loaf ‘‘Come ye, by 
yourselves, apart, into a quiet place” —for they were in a quiet 
place already. But he does succeed in giving us the impression 
that, before the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Jesus had 
invited the disciples to accompany Him away from the multi- 
tude into a place of quiet. In the description of the man 
seeking the one sheep that has strayed, where Matthew has 
“the mountains,”” Luke has “the desert.” So here, John does 
not call the place of retirement ‘‘a desert place” but ‘“‘the 
mountain,’ thus: “‘And a great multitude followed him... 
and Jesus went up into the mountain, and there he sat with 
his disciples?.”’ 

In this way John, in effect, reproduces the Marcan “desert 
place,” but without the notion of desertedness. By “‘sat with 


1 Epict. iii. 13. 1. 

% Jn xvi. 32. 

* Jn vi. 2—3, comp. Mt. xviii. 12 “the mountains,” Lk. xv. 4 
“the desert.” The “loneliness” of “the mountain” comes before 
us afterwards (Jn vi. 15) “ Jesus withdrew again into the mountain 
himself alone.” 
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his disciples”” he implies that Jesus was not only with them but 
also was with them in quiet converse. As regards the term 
“desert place” or “wilderness” used by all the Synoptists in 
their narratives of feeding, it is noteworthy that John does not 
use any form of it in the narrative itself. But afterwards, in 
the subsequent comment of the Jews, and in Christ’s reply, he 
twice has “‘ate the manna im the wilderness,”’ that is, in the 
wilderness of Sinai. The Jews seem to say this with unmixed 
satisfaction, “‘our fathers ate.’’ Jesus adds a note of warning, 
“your fathers ate...and died*.” 

Before passing from the words of Jesus (“come ye...into 
a desert place’) we must note that the Syriac Versions have, 
not “‘a desert place,’ but “the wilderness,” midbar*. This has 
quite a different meaning. Midbar might be applied to a 
wilderness or open country near any town or district, named in 
the context; but where no such place is named it always 
means (in the Bible) the wilderness of Sinai, as, for example, 
where the Lord bids Moses say to Pharaoh “Let us go...three 
days’ journey into the wilderness that we may sacrifice to the 
Lord our God‘.”” Among the reasons why Matthew and Luke 
omit these words, one may have been a doubt whether they were 
correctly used. In early poetic accounts of Christ’s miracles 
of feeding, the language of Scripture about the manna in the 
Midbar of Sinai might be applied to the Christian ‘table in 
the wilderness” in expressions sometimes not strictly correct 
if taken literally. These might naturally be rejected by later 
Evangelists. 


1 Mk vi. 35, Mt. xiv. 15 (sim. Lk. ix. 12) fpnpés dorw 6 romos, 
Mk viii. 4, Mt. xv. 33 épnpia. 

2 Jn vi. 31, 49. 

® Mk vi. 31 (SS) “let us go into the wilderness (midbar),"’ but 
vi. 32 “they went to a desert place” and vi. 35 “the place is desert.”” 

4 Exod. iii, 18, rep. viii. 27. It is worth noting here that a 
mention of “ three days” (which will be discussed later on, p. 263 foll.) 
occurs at the beginning of the Feeding of the Four Thousand. 
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§ 6. The concourse of ‘‘many,” tn Mark 


Mark four times uses the word ‘“‘many” here, thrice in 
connection with the concourse of ‘“‘many” or “‘the great [lit. 
much) multitude,” and once about the “many [things]” that 
Jesus began to teach them!. There are several variations in 
the MSS and Versions. A specimen of these is given below 
from the Syro-Sinaitic*, which avoids one or two difficult 
questions raised by the received text. 

It is not difficult perhaps to realise that the disciples might 
feel not only overcrowded by people continually coming to 
Jesus, but also harassed by people continually going away. 
But it is difficult to believe that the multitude, which 
(according to Matthew) included women and children, “out- 

nt’’ the boat that contained Jesus—the multitude going 
round the lake, a distance of about ten miles, and the boat 
going across the lake, a distance of about four?. 


1 Mk vi. 31—4 “ For those that were coming and those that were 
going (imdyovres) were many,...and many saw (eidav) them (atrovs) 
going (twdyovras) and recognised (é¢yrwcay, marg. ¢réyvwcay) [them] 
(or, and they [#.¢. people] saw them going, and many recognised 
{them]); and on foot from all the cities they ran-together there and 
outwent them (ovrd8papor ¢xei nai mpondOov avrovs). And having 
come forth [from the boat] he saw a great (wodvv) multitude. ..and 
he began to teach them many [things] (rodAqa).”’ 

* Mk vi. 31 foll. (SS) “ Many were going and coming unto him... 
and many saw them and recognised them and went by land after 
him from all the cities. And when they came and he saw a great 
multitude...and he had begun to teach them.” SS alters “those 
coming and those going”’ into “going and coming unto him,’’ thus 
emphasizing the arrivals rather than the departures, or perhaps 
using “‘going and” pleonastically (as it is often used in English) ; 
it substitutes “went after him” for “ran-together”; it omits 
“outwent them”; it substitutes “they came and he saw” for “he 
came forth [from the vessel] and saw.” 

This important version had not been discovered when W.H. 
discussed the variations of Mk vi. 33 in W.H. Intr. p. 95 foll. 

* Prof. Swete says ad loc. “ Across the Lake from Tell Hum or 
Khan Minyeh is scarcely more than four miles; by land the distance 
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Luke seems to imply, by omitting all these Marcan details, 
that they seemed to him either unimportant, or difficult, or 
both, and that the one important fact was that ‘‘the multitudes 
followed” Jesus—how “they followed” being a matter of 
detail that might be neglected. Perhaps Luke, in this respect, 
is imitating Matthew, who also accepts “the multitudes 
followed” as a convenient summary of Mark’s diffuse state- 
ments'. But Luke deviates from Matthew as well as from 
Mark by omitting the words “And, having gone forth [from 
the boat] he saw a great multitude*.”” They do not seem very 
important, and, even if John had nothing whatever corre- 
sponding to them, though we should have to confess that the 
law of Johannine Intervention failed here, it would not seem 
a very serious failure. But John has in the context something 
that appears to correspond to them, only modified by a 
suggestion of symbolism, as follows: ‘‘ After these things Jesus 
went away beyond the sea of Galilee [the sea] of Tiberias. 
Now a great multitude was following him, because they were 
{constantly] seeing the signs that he was doing on the sick. 
But Jesus went up to the mountain, and there sat with his 
disciples. Now the passover was near—the feast of the Jews 


to the upper part of Batthah could hardly be above ten (Sanday, 
Fourth Gospel, p. 120) unless they went by road and crossed the 
Jordan by the bridge.” He adds “If there was little wind, it would 
be easy to get to the place before a sailing boat.” But if there 
was so “little wind” that they could not cover “more than four 
miles” while a crowd including women and children covered “ten,” 
would they not have at once used their oars, which Mark (vi. 48) 
and John (vi. 19) describe them as using on their return? 

1 Mt. xiv. 13 cal deovcavres of Sxdot HeodovOnvay airg, Lk. ix. II 
of Be SyAo yrovres HeorovOncay aire. Mark does not use deodovééw 
here. His view is that the multitude went round the lake before 
Jesus so as to meet Him when He landed—which would not naturally 
be described as “ following.” 

2 Mk vi. 34, Mt. xiv. 14 (identical in order as well as in words) 
nal éfedOdr elder wodiv 3y)ov. 
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[so called]. Jesus therefore, lifting up his eyes and beholding that 
a great multitude was coming to him, saith unto Philip...1.” 

It will be noted that here, while first accepting the Matthew- 
Luke prosaic summarizing word, “‘followed,’’ John adds a form 
of the Mark-Matthew tradition that Jesus “beheld” thts “‘great 
multitude.’ That this is symbolical is indicated by the con- 
textual “lifting up of the eyes”—an act thrice attributed to 
Jesus by John and always as a symbol’. It is also attributed 
thrice in Scripture to Abraham. The first Abrahamic instance 
is where the Patriarch “lifted up his eyes” and beheld the 
three divine Persons to whom he ministered and gave bread; 
the second is where he saw the mountain on which he was to 
offer up his son; the third is where he saw the ram that was to 
be Isaac’s substitute®. It is a commonplace in Jewish tradition 
that whatever Abraham did in service to God, God has done, or 
will do, in return, to Abraham’s seed. It would therefore be 
appropriate that before the Feeding of the Five Thousand, who 
represented the congregation of Israel, the Son of God should 
‘go up into the mountain” and “‘lsft up his eyes,” and “behold 
that a great multitude was coming unto him.” 


1 Jn vi. 1—5. This implies that Jesus was on the spot and 
receiving the multitude (as Lk. ix. 13 “he welcomed them”), not 
that the multitude was on the spot awaiting Jesus whom they 
“outwent” (as Mk vi. 33). In Mk vi. 33 spom\Oow airovs, “they 
outwent them,” “they’’ may mean (1) Jesus and the disciples, or 
(2) the multitude (and “them” is similarly ambiguous). The former 
meaning of “they” is the more consistent with the circumstances; 
taking the short cut across the lake, Jesus and the disciples easily 
“outwent” the multitude. Then, some hours afterwards, Jesus 
received and welcomed those who persistently followed Him. 
Mark’s use of mpotpxyoua with accus. is noteworthy (see Steph. 
Thes.). In Lk. xxii. 47 it is used of Judas “going before” the 
soldiers as their guide. 

® See Joh. Voc. 1608 (quoting Philo) and Joh. Gr. 2616—7 on 
Jn vi. 3—5. The other instances are xi. 41 (at the tomb of Lazarus), 
xvii. 1 (before “‘ Father, the hour hath come”). Once Jesus uses the 
phrase as a precept, iv. 35 “Lift up your eyes,” i.e. to the harvest 
in the heavens. * Gen. xviii. 2, xxii. 4, 13. 
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Whatever may have been the historical reality, the Evan- 
gelist contemplates it as including a vision. The Son, the 
Sacrifice, the Bread of Life, who in old days came to Abraham 
and received Abraham’s bread, now “beholds” the children 
of Abraham coming to Him in need of bread. Visibly, they 
are five thousand Jews from northern Palestine; but invisibly 
they are the seed of Abraham as a whole, invited to enter the 
circle of that largé family of nations which was to be blessed 
with the blessing pronounced on Abraham. As Abraham gave 
bread to the Son, so the Son gives bread to Abraham’s children. 
And as Abraham offered up Isaac to God, so the Son of God, 
in the sign of the bread that followed, signified that He Himself 
was purposing to offer Himself up for Abraham’s children in 
accordance with the will of the Father in heaven. 

If this instance stood alone, the hypothesis of Johannine 
Intervention here would not be a very probable one; but when 
taken with many other instances of which some few are certain 
and many others are highly probable, it acquires considerable 
probability. And this is greatly increased by the drift of 
Jewish traditions concerning Abraham and his relation to 
the Messiah. In a Gospel that assigns to Jesus the words 
‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was 
glad!,” it is obvious that we must expect to find thoughts about 
Abraham latent under many of the acts and utterances of Him 
to whom these words are assigned. We may safely assert that 
the actual words are John’s, not Christ’s, but we shall not be so 
safe in making such an assertion about the thoughts. 

This proof of intervention is quite irrespective of the 
correctness of the Marcan or the Johannine tradition. Even 
if Mark is quite wrong, it will still be true that John, believing 
Mark to be right in a certain sense, has intervened to shew that 
sense. What that “sense” might naturally be will be per- 
ceived from such a prophecy as that of Amos, “I will send a 


2 Jn viii. 56. See Joh. Gr. 2097, 2688—9. 
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famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, 
but of hearing the words of the Lord; and they shall wander 
from sea to sea, and from the north even to the east; they 
shall run to and fro to seek the word of the Lord!.” Jesus 
Himself seems to allude to this prophecy in the words ‘‘ Many 
shall come from the east and the west”—where Luke adds 
“and from the north and the south ””—“ and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Also a prophecy of Daniel, interpreted by Irenaeus as referring 
to Christ, says ‘‘ Many shall run to and fro and knowledge shall 
be increased*.”” This, when combined with the prophecy of 
Amos, might originate just such traditions as Mark has thrown 
together about the concourse of “many” to Christ’s teaching, 
and to the banquet that He provided for those who suffered 
from a “famine’”’ for ‘hearing the words of the Lord.’”’ The 
hypothesis of such an origin would give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of Mark’s diffuse traditions and Luke’s omissions. ‘‘ Mark,” 


1 Amos viii. 11—12. 

* Mt. viii. 11, Lk. xiii. 29. The occasions on which these 
parallel sayings were uttered are quite different. Origen, quoting 
the Gospels, has (Comm. Rom. ii. 14, Lomm. vi. 148) “ab oriente 
et occidente ef a quatuor ventis terras.”’ Does this mean “and 
(indeed, not only from east and west, but also, as Luke says] 
from the four winds of the world”? The Targum on Amos viii. 
12 has “from the sea to the west (N3"YWO) and from the north to 
the east.” Sabbath p. 138 b (ed. Goldschmidt) quotes Amos “ From 
sea to sea from east (fmipp) and from west (3°woD))” with no 
note. On Zech. ix. 10 “from sea to sea,’”’ the Targ. says “from the 
sea even to the west,” but Kimchi “from the South Sea which is 
called Red, to the North Sea which is called Ocean.” These varia- 
tions may have influenced Christian traditions about the concourse 
to Jesus. Some might take “from sea to sea” as “from the sea 
of Galilee to the Mediterranean,” i.e. the parts about Tyre and 
Sidon. Luke would not interpret “sea” as referring to the sea of 
Galilee since he always calls it “lake.” 

* Dan. xii. 4 LXX éws dv dropavéccw of woddol cai wAnobp 4 yh 
adxias. But Theod. fas &dayddouw mrodXoi nal wAnburd9 } yrdors (NYT) 
(see Clue 7, 90—1), and so Iren. iv. 26. 1 “quoadusque discant multi 
et adimpleatur agnitio.”’ 
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we may say, “recorded a historical fact (that is, the Concourse) 
in the language of poetry based on prophecy—not knowing 
the nature either of the language or of its basis—and left the old 
traditions just as they were without making them fit together; 
Luke omitted them; John penetrated to the old poetical 
purpose underlying Mark and expressed it in a new symbolism.’ 

In a comment on Mark’s narrative of the first concourse to 
Jesus attention was drawn to the apparent allusiveness of the 
Marcan “great number,’”’ as pointing to expressions in Genesis 
concerning the seed of Abraham!. But in that Marcan narrative 
we may trace also the influence of Amos (variously interpreted) 
in suggesting the regions of the world from which believers 
were to draw near to the Messiah*. The same influences may 
be traced in Mark’s narrative of a second concourse. The 
Hebrew use of the somewhat rare verb ‘‘run-to-and-fro,”’ applied 
to those hungering and thirsting after truth by Amos, and to 
“‘many’’ by Daniel*, may very well explain Mark’s perplexing 
accumulation of verbs of motion, commented on above— 
“‘coming and going,’’ “‘running together,” and “‘outstripping’”’ 
—all omitted by Matthew and Luke. 

This recognition of Mark’s allusiveness, in connection with a 
prophecy about “many,” will come before us again when we 
consider such Marcan words of Jesus as “to give his life a 
ransom for many,’’ and, “this is my blood which...is shed for 
many*.”” Both of these sayings appear to be based on words of 
Isaiah: ‘‘By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 


1 Proclamation p. 376, quoting Mk iii. 7—8 modv wAndos...rAnOos 
woXv. 

2 Amos viii. 12, mentioning the “north,” may explain why 
Mark (Proclamation p. 375) followed by Matthew, inserts “Galilee,” 
as representing the “north” (besides being the “Galilee of the 
Gentiles” mentioned by Isaiah). Luke vi. 17 omits “Galilee.” 

* Amos viii. 12, Dan. xii. 4 “run-to-and-fro” (Gesen. I100I—2). 

4 Mk x. 45, xiv. 24 parall. to Mt. xx. 28, xxvi. 28, omitted in 
parall. Lk. xxii. 27 and 1b. 20 (see W.H.). 
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many...he bare the sin of many.” Both are adopted by the 
parallel Matthew but omitted by the parallel Luke. 

Are we to infer that in both these passages Mark has been 
induced by the influence of prophecy to attribute to Jesus say- 
ings that He did not really utter, which Luke has consequently 
omitted? Without anticipating the discussion of these Marcan 
traditions in their order, we may note here, as to the first of 
them, that the parallel Luke introduces, as words of Jesus, 
‘‘he that sitteth at meat” and “he that serveth,”’ and represents 
Jesus as saying “I am among you as he that serveth*.” 
Now John represents Jesus as actually “serving” while 
the disciples sit at meat—and serving in such a way as 
to suggest a picture of the Saviour of the world wiping 
off the stains of sinful men upon Himself*. This points to 
a Johannine intervention between Mark and Luke, as if John 
said: “It is true that Mark has added, to the actual words 
that Jesus uttered, words that He did not utter. But he added 


2 Is. liii. rr—12. Of O35, freq. = “many [men],”’ Gesen. 913 2 
gives, as the first instance, Exod. xxiii. 2 (bis) “Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude (so R.V. and A.V.) to do evil, neither shalt thou 
speak in a cause to turn aside after a multitude (A.V. many) to wrest 
{judgment],’’ LXX ov« fon pera wresovwy dv xaxig: ob rpoobjon pera 
wrOovs éxxrivas pera wrEtoOvery Sore cxxreiom xpiow. On this, Rashi 
says “Sunt hujus textus expositiones sapientum Israélis, sed sermo 
Scripturae eis non convenit....’’ But it does not appear to be 
disputed that the Heb. “many,” in a suitable context, may mean 
“the many,” or “the majority,” 

® Lk. xxii. 27 ris yap peifor, db dvaxcipevos f 6 dtaxovar ;...¢ya dé év 
ptow tpéor eipi os db daxover. 

® Jn xiii. 4 foll. See Notes 2063—4 shewing that Origen (on 
Jn xiii. 5) quotes Luke xxii. 27 with a reminiscence of Mk x. 45 “He 
who said ‘I came not as the guest but as the attendant’...He 
Himself puts water in the basin.’ Origen also (Lomm. ii. 401) 
connects the Saviour’s “wiping off’’ on Himself the filth from the 
feet of the disciples with Is. liii. 4 (comp. Mt. viii. 17) “He beareth 
our infirmities.”” See Son 3276 a where the belief is expressed that 
this representation was not a dramatic fiction, but was based on 
tradition. 
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them to explain what Jesus meant by ‘ministering’: Luke, 
rejecting those additional words, has left the saying of Jesus 
in such a context as to lead his readers into a misunderstanding 
of His ‘ministering.’ It was not waiting at table, handing this 
dish or that. It might rather be described as a washing of 
the feet before the repast. And indeed the Saviour did this 
kind of service for His disciples, wiping off on Himself the defile- 
ments that could not but from time to time befall them in the 
course of their pilgrimage through the impurities of this present 
world?.” 


§ 7. “They had no leisure so much as to eat,” in Mark*® 


It is of course possible that this Marcan tradition meant, 
from the first, nothing more than this, that the disciples had 
literally “no leisure” to eat enough for their simple wants; 
that Mark inserted it in this sense; and that Matthew and 
Luke omitted it—influenced perhaps in part by the fact that 
Jesus seemed to have summoned them at an early hour of the 
morning®, before the time had come for a regular meal—because 
they thought it hyperbolical Or Matthew and Luke may 
have omitted it as being unimportant from a spiritual point 
of view. 


1 On Gen. xviii. 4 “let a little water be fetched and wash your 
feet,’’ Rashi says that as the water is fetched by Abraham’s “servant” 
“per aliquem qui mittitur,” i.e. Sheliach, or Apostle (Proclamation 
PP. 391, 395), so God recompenses Abraham’s children by a messenger 
(“legatum”), namely, Moses. But Gen. r. ad loc. sees a divine 
recompense of water proceeding not only from Moses (Numb. xxi. 17) 
who gives water to drink, but also from God (Is. iv. 4, Ezek. xvi. 9) 
who Himself purifies Israel with water (sim. more fully in Numb. +., 
on Numb. vii. 48, Wi. pp. 348—9). 

2 Mk vi. 31 ov84 dayeiv cixaipovy, D ovde haya eveapos (i.e. 
eixaipes) «axor, a “nec cibum poterant capere,” SS (lit.) “and there 
was not for them place even bread to eat.” 

* Mk vi. 30—35 shews that a great deal took place between the 
summons of Jesus and the advent of evening, so that the summons 
must have been early. 
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But there are so many instances where Mark’s apparently 
unimportant little phrases about certain subjects, and par- 
ticularly about the Doctrine of Bread, are much more important 
than they seem, that this phrase invites investigation. Its 
insertion in an early Gospel would become intelligible if it 
originally described the disciples as being unable to ‘‘eat 
their bread” at a common meal with such ‘‘gladness and 
singleness of heart’’ as characterized the meals taken by them 
in company with Jesus. Such meals would partake of the 
nature of a religious service. The omission of the phrase by 
Matthew and Luke would, by itself, oblige us to discuss it; 
and the fact that it refers to bread (not indeed here mentioned 
but certainly implied by the word “ eat”) makes the discussion 
all the more necessary. 

The Marcan verb “ have-letsure,”’ literally “ have-good-season,’” 
occurs nowhere else in the Gospels nor in LXX. Codex D 
substitutes a phrase with a corresponding adverb meaning “‘s#- 
_good-seasén.”” This adverb occurs in Ben Sira “Be not thou 
hindered from paying a vow sn-good-season®’’; and the corre- 
sponding adjective occurs in the Psalms ‘“‘ These wait upon thee - 
that thou mayest give them their meat sn-due-season®.”” These 
passages vaguely suggest that in the beginnings of the Christian 
Church forms of the word might be associated by some with 
the Eucharist, or with Christ’s “breaking of bread” before the 
Eucharist was formally instituted. But the verb, though 
proscribed by the Grammarians as a barbarous equivalent of 
the legitimate phrase “have leisure‘,” is used by Luke (in the 


1 Acts ii. 46 “ breaking bread at home they did take their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart.” 

* Sir. xviii. 22 py dumodieOps rot drodoiva ebyny eixaipes. It 
occurs nowhere else in LXX. 

® Ps. civ. 27 rhw rpopiy abrois eCxapoy (Vv. Fr. es eatpoy, ev evxaipia, 
es evxapoy). This is the only instance in canon. LXX, but in 2 and 
3 Macc. edxaspos occurs five times. 

* “Have leisure,” cyodjy dye, or axodd{o. See Steph. Thes. 
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Acts) concerning the Athenians: ‘‘ Now all the Athenians and 
the strangers sojourning there (lit.) were-wont-to-have-good-season 
for nothing else except to say or hear something of more than 
usual novelty.” Luke obviously means, by his use of the 
imperfect tense in such a context, not that the Athenians really 
had no leisure, but that they would habitually make no leisure. 
They habitually said “We have no leisure for this or that.” 
But if they had spoken the truth they would have said ‘““We 
are not disposed to do this or that*.”” Mark, like Luke, uses 
the verb in the imperfect tense. Is it not possible, then, that 
Luke rejected the word here in his Gospel because it seemed to 
him to suggest that the disciples were like the Athenians, 
restlessly refusing to “find leisure” for something for which 
they ought to have “found leisure ’’? 

This supposition Luke might deem incredible. But the 
Fourth Gospel indicates that there was a spirit of restlessness 
among the Five Thousand, which extended to the disciples, 
including ultimately almost all but the Twelve; and if we 
consider these indications along with the recent execution of 
John the Baptist by Herod, we shall perceive that there may 
be nothing absurd in the supposition that the Twelve them- 
selves were restless and unsettled and not disposed to “find 
leisure” for “‘eating bread” in the presence of their Master 
with the “‘ gladness and singleness of heart’’ to which He was 
gradually accustoming them’. 


and (preferably) Wetstein on Mk vi. 31, quoting Etymol., Moeris, 
Thomas, and Phrynichus. 

1 Acts xvii. 21 els obdéy erepor nixaipour f Ad-yew rth dnovew Te Kavo- 
repow. It was not only to be “new” but “newer [than usual].”’ 
And their first object was to “say” something of this kind, their 
second, to “hear”’ it. 

2 Comp. Acts xxiv. 25, where Felix says—in answer to Paul’s 
“ reasoning” about “righteousness” and “the judgment to come’’— 
“When I get a [suitable] season (xa:pdy) I will call thee unto me”; 
but he means “I am not disposed to listen to reasoning about 
‘righteousness,’ I want money.” 

® Acts ii. 46. 
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The first intimation of this is in the exclamation of those who 
have fed on the loaves and fishes, “‘ This is of a truth the prophet 
that cometh into the world,” where it is added that Jesus per- 
ceived that they proposed “to take him by force to make him a 
king?.” Jesus reproaches them thus, “ Ye seek me, not because 
ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves*.” They prefer 
‘“‘the meat that perisheth” to ‘‘the meat that abideth unto 
eternal life*.” Jesus does not reproach the Twelve thus. 
But He implies that one of them (Judas Iscariot) deserved such 
a reproach (‘‘one of you is a devil”); and to all of them He 
says ‘“‘Will ye also depart*?”” These would-be king-makers 
might be called—-in the language of Matthew and Luke de- 
scribing Christ’s Temptation—instruments of the Tempter, 
tempting Jesus to pay Satan homage; and perhaps that 
thought underlies the Johannine saying ‘“‘one of you is a 
devil.” 

If the disciples, amid the political excitement and con- 
course consequent on the death of John the Baptist, shewed 
some disposition to favour the views of the multitude, who 
wished to make their Master a king, that would explain not 
only Mark’s brief and obscure mention of “‘ want of leisure to 
eat,” but also John’s long and emphatic comment on the 
necessity of ‘‘eating,”’ and on the impossibility of doing God’s 
work without the sustenance of God’s Bread, the “living” 
Bread, God’s Word, God’s Son. 

Summing up the evidence as to the Marcan phrase about 
“leisure to eat,” we find that the conclusion is doubtful as to 
its precise allusion and as to the reasons why Luke omits it. 
But there is a fair probability that it contains, or might 
be regarded in early times as containing, some allusion 
to the Hebrew thought of food as God’s “‘seasonable” gift 
and to the expression of this by the LXX in the Psalmist’s 


1 Jn vi. r4—15. 2 Jn vi. 26. 
$)Jn vi. 27; 4 Jn vi. 67—70. 
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language about God as giving food to His creatures “in its 
season.” Further, there is evidence enough to justify our 
accepting, as a working hypothesis, the supposition that under 
Mark’s original there was latent an obscure Eucharistic meaning. 
This, if existent, is wholly lost by Matthew and Luke, who omit 
the Marcan phrase, but not by John, who attempts to elicit 
and to expound it*. 


§ 8. “To a@ desert place apart,” in Mark and Matthew 


It will be observed below that instead of “‘to a desert place” 
—where we should rather expect a “solitary” or “retired”’ 
place—Luke has “to a city called Bethsaida*.”” Mark himself 
mentions Bethsaida later on, immediately after the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand and before the Walking on the Sea. 
There, however, he describes the disciples, not as coming back 
from Bethsaida (as we should have expected from Luke’s 
account) but as coming to Bethsaida, and the parallel Matthew 


1 See Ps. civ. 27, calv. 15, and the comment (in Gen. r., on 
Gen. i. 3, Wa. p. 11) on Prov. xv. 23 “a word tm its season, how good 
it is!’’ where it is maintained that the “word” is “Light,’’ which 
God uttered “in its season’’ when He said, “Let there be Light!’ 
and He saw that the Light was “good.” The Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the Temptation, all point to the 
conclusion that Jesus taught that the Father in heaven is the Giver 
of every good thing, and of each in “its season,’’ which is also “ His 
season.”” The Eucharist includes this lesson. 

® Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 20 cvvepyopévar obv tpey émi rd aird ob« for 
xvpiaxdy Seiervoy payei». The various renderings of these words, and 
the interpretations of modern commentators, shew how other early 
Eucharistic traditions might be misunderstood. 

* Mk vi. 32 Mt. xiv. 13 Lk. ix. 10 

And they went Now when Jesus And he _ took 
away in the boat to heard it he ogra rete sas fA bigs 

ur «Vv 
Seco Fe relay aed city called Beth- 
desert place apart.... saida. 
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omits ‘‘ Bethsaida,”’ while the parallel Luke omits both ‘‘ Beth- 
saida” and the whole of the narrative that follows?. 

These facts indicate some early confusion about ‘‘ Beth- 
saida.”” Instead of this name the Curetonian Syriac in Luke 
has ‘a desert place,’’ while the Sinaitic Syrian has ‘‘to the gate 
of a city called Bethsaida®.”” Codex D has “‘village” instead 
of “city.” The Latin and other versions mostly omit “city” 
and insert ‘‘desert place.” One way of explaining not only 
these variations, but also Luke’s inconsistency in ‘“‘came to 
Bethsaida” and “‘we are here in a desert place,’” would be to 
suppose that Luke has mistaken Beth Sasda, a poetic phrase 
meaning House of Provisioning, for the ‘‘city” of that name. 
The same Psalm that represents Israel as exclaiming ‘“‘Can 
God prepare a table in the wilderness*?” says ‘He rained 


2 Mk vi. 45 Mt. xiv. 22 Lk. ix. 18 


And straightway And straightway And it came to 
he constrained his he constrained the pass, as he was pray- 
disciples to enter into disciples to enterinto ing alone (xarayédvas) 
the t, and #0 f° the [oy, a] boat, and. .... 
before [him] unto the to go before him unto 
oe side to Beth-_ the other side.... 

Sa 


Lk. ix. 18, which follows Luke’s Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
is printed here to shew Luke’s divergence at this stage from Mark 
and Matthew. 

Mk vi. 47, Mt. xiv. 23, and Jn vi. 15 agree with Luke ix. 18 in 
representing Jesus as “alone (ydvos)” after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, but they mention it in their preface to the Walking on 
the Waters, which Luke omits. 

2 In Lk. ix. ro (Curet.) “and he éook (129) them apart-by-them- 
selves and went to a place [that was] desert,’”’ the verb “took” in the 
form 35D (e.g. 1 S. xix. 14 (Targ. and Syr.) “to take (130) David’’) 
might be regarded as meaning (X)"O7D, midbay, the regular word 
for “wilderness” in Hebrew and Aramaic. Walton’s Syr. has “in 
locum desertum Bethsaidae,” and a, 6, e and Brix. all insert “locum 
desertum”’ without “urbs” or “vicus.’’ 

* Ps. xxviii. 19 Heb. “in the wilderness,” but LXX, here and #. 15, 
quite contrary to rule, has ¢» ¢pyy@, omitting the article. Contrast 
Exod. v. 1, vii. 16, viii. 20, 28 etc., and perhaps a hundred more 
instances, all ¢» rj ¢pnyp. The Heb., when unpointed, might mean 
“the” or “a” wilderness. Israelites, when described in poetry as 
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down manna upon them to eat, and gave them of the corn of 
heaven... , he sent them provision to the full}. Now the 
Hebrew for “ proviston” is there Saida. Poetically therefore 
it might be said that God in bringing Israel into the wilderness 
where He rained manna on them, brought them to “‘a house, or 
place, of proviston,”’ that is, “ Bethsaida.” 

This view is confirmed from Greek sources. The Greek for 
“provision” is literally “‘supplying with corn,” episitismos. 
This word applies exactly to the supply of manna. For manna 
was, as the same Psalm says, “corm from heaven,”’ not “bread,” 
but of the nature of “‘corn,”’ since it had to be ground and seethed 
to make it eatable*. Episti#tsmos in LXX always corresponds 
to the Hebrew “‘Saida.” It is used, in Genesis, of Joseph 
supplying “provision” from Egypt to his brethren, and, in 
Exodus, of the inability of Israel to supply themselves with 
“‘provision” for their journey into the wilderness*. The 
instance in Exodus would make the word peculiarly appropriate 
in the Psalm which represents God as making for Israel in the 
wilderness that “provision” which Israel could not make for 
themselves in Egypt. Similarly, we shall presently find Luke, 
alone among the Evangelists, representing the disciples as 
saying to Jesus, “Send away the multitude...that they may 
find provision (episttismos)*, because we are here in a desert 
Cee ——————— 


being new to the wilderness of Sinai, might speak of it as “a” 
wilderness, but afterwards as “the” wilderness. 

1 Ps. lexviii. 25 “ provision,”’ MY, ¢muerupds (R.V. ‘‘ meat”’). 

2 Ps. bexviii. 24 “corn (}).’"’ LXX renders this word elsewhere 
37 times (Tromm.) by giros, but dpros only here—a mistranslation. 
On the grinding and seething of the manna see Numb. xi. 8. The 
mistranslation (‘bread’) is repeated by unbelieving Jews in Jn vi. 31. 
Jesus implies in His answer that it was not (ib. 32) “the true bread 
out of heaven.” It should be noted however that “the bread of the 
mighty” is mentioned in Ps. lxxviii. 25. 

® Gen. xlii. 25, xlv. 21, Exod. xii. 39, é¢wwerwpds here and 
elsewhere (x1 times in Heb. LXX and alw. = ny, Saida). 

4 Lk. ix. 12 éwworwyds (R.V. “ victuals”). It does not occur 
elsewhere in N.T. 
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place.”’ The coincidence is not likely to be accidental, especially 
since episitismos does not occur anywhere else in N.T. It is 
reasonable to believe that there is an allusion to Exodus, and 
to the “provision” of manna in the wilderness. 

According to this view, Luke is right in retaining this 
word episttismos, unique in N.T., but wrong in duplicating it 
as ‘‘Bethsaida,’”’ and in placing “Bethsaida” at the beginning 
of the narrative. It should have come at the end. The 
disciples say, in effect, as the representatives of Israel, “We 
are in the wilderness. We are unable to make provision for 
the people. Send them away that they may make pro- 
vision for themselves.” Jesus replies by ‘‘making provision.” 
Accordingly, after the gathering of the fragments, the conclusion 
of the narrative should have been: ‘‘ Thus did the Lord lead His 
people that were in the wilderness into @ place of provision, 
i.e. into Bethsasda.”” As a fact, Mark places a mention of Beth- 
saida in that position, though not in suitable context?. Matthew 
omits “‘ Bethsaida,” and it is very probable that it is an error 
of Mark. If so, it is similar, and yet dissimilar, to that of 
Luke. Mark, like Luke, has perhaps confused a poetic phrase 
with a proper name. But unlike Luke, Mark has placed the 
name at the end of the narrative, whereas Luke (less correctly) 
has placed it at the beginning. 

The Johannine equivalents to ‘“‘desert place” or “ wilder- 
ness” in the Feeding of the Five Thousand have been touched 
on above. As to Bethsaida John cannot be expected to 
intervene. As a rule, he avoids Synoptic names, being the 
only Evangelist that does not use the name ‘“‘Gennesaret,”’ 
and that does use “Tiberias.” Bethsaida he mentions only 
in connection with Philip, who is “from Bethsaida?.’”’ 


1 Mk vi. 45 “unto the other side to Bethsaida,”” Mt. xiv. 22 om. 
“to Bethsaida.” 


2 Jn i. 44, xii. 2x1. W-.H. marg. has Bethsaida in Jn v. 2, but 
that is the name of a pool. 
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§ 9. “In the boat,” in Mark 


Mark, having previously told us that Jesus ordered that a 
boat should be constantly ready, now calls it naturally “the 
boat.”” Matthew, not having made this statement, calls it 
“@ boat.” Luke does not mention it here, and rather implies 
that Jesus quietly withdrew on foot, and that the multitudes 
followed Him on foot afterwards, when they became aware of 
His departure*. John suggests the same thing at the beginning 
of his narrative, and afterwards suggests it again, or indirectly 
affirms it, with curious detail. First he says that Jesus (R.V.) 
“went away to the other side of (A.V. went over) the sea of 
Galilee®” ; then he says that, after the Feeding, when the dis- 
ciples came down to the sea for the purpose of going to Caper- 
naum, they “entered into a boat.”” He does not here say “‘the 
boat,”” which would have clearly meant the boat in which they 
had come. And yet afterwards he says that “the multitude 
saw...that there was no other boat there, save [only there had 
been] one, and that Jesus entered not with his disciples into the 
boat, but that his disciples had gone away alone—howbeit there 
came (or, had come) [other] boats from Tiberias...*.’" These 


1 Mk vi. 32. 

* Mk iii.9. See Proclamation p. 377 suggesting that in the early 
Galilaean Church there may have been sometimes a play on the 
two words—almost identical in Aramaic and Syriac—" boat” and 
“ teaching.” 

* Mt. xiv. 13. 

4 Lk. ix. 10—11 tweyepncer...ol 3¢ Sxdoe yrorres neodovOncay abrg, 
One would not infer from these words that Jesus “withdrew” by 
sea and the multitudes “followed” by land. 

5 Jn vi. I dwiAber wépay. Nonnus adds “in a ship (»mi wodvedmds 
Tapey dvrémwv bdep).” If that had been the meaning, it would have 
been easy to make it clear by substituting demépacew or 3ndGer for 
adwndGev. Atawepgy is used in Mk v. 21, vi. 53, Mt. ix. 1, xiv. 34 
about crossing the Lake, and &épyeoGa in Mk iv. 35, Lk. viii. 22. 
The text of Jn suggests that Jesus passed into the translacustrian 
region without going across the Lake. 

* Jn vi. 16, 22. R.V. “save one,” though literal, is misleading. 
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statements—which can hardly be explained as originating from 
Johannine symbolism or dramatic picturesqueness—may per- 
haps be explained by supposing that there were very early 
differences of tradition about the manner in which Jesus and 
the disciples passed to, and returned from, the translacustrian 
scene of the Feeding of the Five Thousand?. Later on, at the 
conclusion of the Feeding of the Four Thousand, we shall find 
Mark saying that Jesus crossed to ‘“‘the parts of Dalmanutha,” 
whereas Matthew says that He crossed to “the borders of 
Magadan,” and there are reasons for thinking that both of 
these names are not real place-names but phrases mistaken for 
place-names, such as ‘‘theiy haven” or “the parts [of the] 
opposite (coast]*.”” If that is probable it strengthens the prob- 
ability that, in the present Lucan passage, “‘ Bethsaida” is not 
a place-name, but a phrase mistaken for a place-name, “‘ House 
of Provision®.”’ 


1 In John, some mention of these details might seem necessary 
to explain how it came to pass that many of the Five Thousand, 
immediately after the miracle on the eastern side of the Lake, were 
addressed by Jesus in Capernaum, on the western side. 

* Mk viii. 10, Mt. xv. 39. As regards “Dalmanutha,” see 
Corvections 498 g, h, which gives as alternatives (1) the emphatic 
form of the Talmudic word for “harbour’—a Hebraized form of 
Aywyw—preceded by the relative d-, so as to mean “belonging to 
the harbour,” (2) a transliteration, in Mark, of the preceding word 
“‘parts” (uépn, NNO). But it should have been added that, 
against the second explanation, Prof. Dalman says (and gives 
evidence to shew) that (Words p. 66) “rd pépn with the meaning of 
‘district’ is a pure Graecism, quite incapable of being literally 
reproduced in Aramaic.” In Ps. cvii. 30 “the haven of their desire,”’ 
the Syr. has, for “haven,”’ a form of Agu» (Thes. Syr. 1952, comp. 
1941) common in Syriac. This favours the hypothesis called (1) 
above. For R.V. “haven,” Gesen. 562) has ‘‘city.’’ See below, 
Pp. 243, D. 4. 

* Comp. Macar. p. 85 “For He satisfied five thousand, having 
caused them to lie down in the desert as if it weve a Megalopolis 
(as els peyaddrokww xaraxAivas ry epnpov).”’ 
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§ 10. Signs of conflation in Mark 

Writing of Christ’s eastward passage together with the dis- 
ciples across the Lake, Mark describes the people as “knowing” 
them and as “running together from all the cities.” In the 
following verse he omits the Matthew-Luke tradition that Jesus 
“healed” the people, but inserts—what Matthew and Luke 
do not contain—that He “taught” them!. Later on, writing 
of Christ’s westward return across the Lake, Mark—as we shall 
presently find—says again that people at Gennesaret “knew” 
Him, and that they “‘van about” or “van round*.” And there 
he adds, at great length, that the sick were healed by Jesus in 
the “‘market-places*.”” Later still, after the Feeding of the Four 
. Thousand, Mark describes Jesus as coming to “‘Dalmanutha.” 
This name—non-occurrent elsewhere inside, or outside, the 
Bible—has been shewn to be explicable as an allusion to the 
Psalmist’s “haven” in “the haven of their desire‘,” a Hebrew 
word that occurs nowhere else in the Bible but is frequent in 
Aramaic, meaning “‘open place,” “street,” ‘‘market-place.”’ 
Something of the nature of a harbour is suggested in the 
tradition peculiar to Mark ‘‘they moored-to-the-shore®.”” 


1 Mk vi. 33—4. 

* Mk vi. 54—5 wepudpayor, “ran about,” occurs nowhere else in 
N.T. In LXX it occurs twice and in both cases= Heb. pw (the word 
quoted above, pp. 230—31, from Amos and Daniel). The second 
instance of LXX wsepirpfye is Jerem. v. 1 “Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem...and seek in the broad places 
thereof if ye can find a man, if there be any that doeth justly. ..and 
I will pardon her.” 

* Mk vi. 56 dyopais. Mt. xiv. 35 (“they brought to him all the 
sick’’) omits “ market-places.”’ 

* See note above, p. 242, on Ps. cvii. 30 “haven (Mmp).” 
Levy iii. 70 gives the word as =(r1) “city,” (2) Machos, the name 
of a place, (3) any enclosed place. Levy Ch. ii. 23 gives it as 
freq. = “town with market-place,” and also “market-place,” as in 
Lam. ii. 19 (Targ.). 

5 Mk vi. 53 “...unto Gennesaret and moored-to-the-shore (xai 
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It is necessary to look forward here to these later Marcan 
passages in order to take a collective view of Mark’s whole 
narrative. For if we find clear signs of reiteration in the 
employment of one word of prophetic use, such as “‘rus-to- 
and-fro,"" we ought to be prepared to find them in other 
words. And if they are found, then we must recognise 
that all this Marcan account of the sequel of the Baptist’s 
death must be regarded as coming from sources quite dif- 
ferent from those of the narrative of the death itself. In 
that narrative there is diffuseness but little or no room for 
prophetic allusion, and there are few or no signs of Marcan 
“conflation.” But here we seem to be in an altogether 
different atmosphere, so that we may expect continuous con- 
flations such as might be exemplified in many LXX renderings, 
and especially in Daniel’. The influence of this consideration 
extends beyond the Feeding of the Five Thousand to its 
sequel. This, in all the Evangelists but Luke, contains a 
description of Christ appearing to the disciples in their boat 
while, as Matthew says, it was being “‘ sorely tried (literally, tor- 
mented) by the waves”; but Mark, besides saying that the 
disciples themselves were being ‘“‘sorely tried (literally, tor- 
mented)” adds that they were “‘in the act of rowing”; and John, 
too, describes the disciples as “‘vowing*.”” Now the regular 
Hebrew and Aramaic word for “‘row” is the same as that which 
we have been commenting on above, as meaning “‘run-to-and-fro”’ 


sporwppicOnoay),”’ Mt. xiv. 34 “unto Gennesaret.”” Lpocoppife does 
not occur in LXX nor again in N.T. Delitzsch renders Mark “and 
they drew near to the dry land,” the Clementine transl. has “and they 
drew neay the shore of the sea.’’ D, SS, a, b, and Corb. omit it. 
Steph. Thes. vi. 1974 quotes figurative uses of it from Demosth. 
P- 795, 14 wpds obs airds Zxywoas Asévas (misericordiae)...wpés rovrovs 
p) sporoppifov, and from Philostr. p. 717, 

1 See Clue 127 on Dan. iv. 19, also 106—111 on 2 S. xxiv. 1g—20 
compared with 1 Chr. xxi. r9—20, and 96 foll. on “Longer Con- 
flations.”’ 

* Mk vi. 48, Mt. xiv. 24, Jn vi. 19. 
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in Amos and Daniel’. And the question will come before us 
whether John is here deliberately intervening in favour of 
Mark—against Matthew, who omits the word “rowing,” and 
still more against Luke, who omits the whole of the story about 
“‘ vowing ’’—and, if so, in what sense, whether symbolical or 
otherwise. 


§ 11. “On foot,” in Mark and Matthew* 


Why does Luke omit “‘on foot”? One reason may be that 
in Hebrew, “‘a multitude following [a leader] at his feet” may 
be confused with “‘a multitude following om their feet*.” But 
another reason may be that Luke did not perceive a latent 
allusion in the Marcan phrase, which he consequently deemed 
superfluous. 

Mark is describing a miracle akin to that of the Manna, 
which speedily followed the departure of Israel from Egypt. 
And the description of that departure contains the first mention 
of the phrase “‘om foot” to be found in our English Version of 
the Bible: “about six hundred thousand [that were] on foot‘.”’ 
There the Hebrew adds “the men [of military age], besides 
children’.” Rabbi Ishmael explains that “children” includes 


1 Jon. i. 13 (Heb.) has the exceptional word nn “dug {into the 
sea],”” but the Targ. has pw, which is used of “rowing” in Heb. of 
Is. xocxiii. 21, Ezek. xxvii. 8, 26. 

* Mk vi. 33, Mt. xiv. 13. RV. marg. “by lend.” Delitzsch “on 
their feet.” 

® Clue T5-—6 contains an attempt to explain Mk vi. 33, Mt. xiv. 13 
thus. See 2 S. xv. 16—18 (bis) "9373, Walton “in pedibus suis,” 
(semel) 313, Walton “in pede suo,” R.V. (ter) “after him,” Targ. 
(ter) “cum illo,”” LXX (1) rois roviy airer, (2) we{p V. ©. we{oi, (3) rois 
soo airay. Comp. Jer. xii. 5 “thou hast run with the footmen,” 
LXX “thy feet run.” 

‘ “On foot,” 90 R.V. here (Exod. xii. 37), but the same Heb. is 
rendered “ footmen”’ in Numb. xi. 21 “Six hundred thousand footmen 
(3) [are] the people....” See below, pp. 349—50. 

5 Exod. xii. 37 “‘the men [of military age)” ha-gebarim, Rashi 
“men above 20 years old.” The first instance of geber is in 
Exod. x. 11 “Go now, the men [among you]... ,”” where Moses has 
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‘women,’ and Rabbi Jonathan adds “the aged!””—additions 
that may illustrate the words added by Matthew alone at the 
conclusion of both the Miracles of Feeding, ‘‘ besides women and 
children?.’’ 

In the Fourth Gospel there is nothing on the surface to 
indicate Johannine intervention in favour of Mark here. On 
the contrary John rather seems to favour Matthew-Luke by 
himself saying, as they do, that the multitude “followed” 
Jesus*. He does not add ‘‘on their feet”; although, later on, 
he certainly implies that they did not come by boat and leaves 
us to infer that they came on foot‘. The picture he gives us 
is of Jesus on a mountain, first looking down and seeing that 
the multitude that had been following Him is now approaching, 
and then descending to give them food. If therefore “foot” 
is to enter at all into the Johannine picture, it would seem 
that we are to think of the crowd as down below at the feet 
of Jesus, somewhat as the Song of Moses says concerning 
Israel at Sinai, “They sat down at thy feet, [everyone] shall 
receive (marg. received) of thy words®.” 

But John goes on to say “Now the passover, the feast of 
the Jews, was nigh®.” And it is at all events worth noting that 
both in New Hebrew and in Aramaic the word “foot” is very 
frequently used to denote “‘a feast,” and especially one of the 
three great feasts. Possibly therefore John may be following 
a tradition that explained “‘on foot” as “‘at the feast,” to which 


asked (x. 9) that “young” and “old’’ may go; Rashi explains that 
Pharaoh is refusing to let the children go. 

1 See Mechilt. on Exod. xii. 37. Jer. Targ. on Exod. xii. 37 adds 
“none riding on horses except the children ””—apparently intended to 
explain antithetically the phrase “on foot” applied to the men. 

* This addition is contained in Mt. xv. 38 as well as Mt. xiv. 21. 
See below on Mk vi. 44, p. 348 foll. 

* Jn vi. 2, Mt. xiv. 13, Lk. ix. 11 “followed.” 

* See above, p. 241. 

5 Deut. xxxiii. 3 LXX td of, Aq. rois roal cov. 

¢ Jn vi. 4. 
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John added an explanatory context indicating that it was 
“the passover),” 

It is not contended that the Johannine “ passover” is proved 
to represent the Marcan “‘on foot.” The evidence is not 
sufficient for that. But, in view of the multitude of positive 
proofs of the rule of Johannine Intervention, the evidence is 
sufficient here for at least a negative conclusion—it is not 
proved that the rule fails, and there is nothing unreasonable 
in the supposition that the rule holds’. 


§ 12. “He had compassion,” in Mark and Matthew* 


The verb here rendered “had compassion” means literally 
‘had [the] bowels [of his compasston opened}‘.”” In the Healing 
of the Leper Mark alone used this word’. Here Matthew 
follows Mark in using it, but Luke does not®. It is therefore 
a case where we should expect Johannine intervention. 

If we ask why Luke omitted it here, we shall find that it 
cannot well be because the word is unknown in the LXX and 
in literary Greek; for Luke uses it elsewhere thrice, and once 


1 See Levy iv. 424—5, which shews that this meaning of “foot” 
was very common, and that the double meaning of the term was 
sometimes played upon. The phrase “in the foot of” also meant 
(ib.) “on account of,” 90 that “ they followed on account of Jesus [and 
His signs)’’ (comp. Jn vi. 2) might be expressed by “at the feet of 
Jesus.” “Foot” is also thus used in Aramaic (Levy Ch. ii. 406). 
Gesen. 2906 renders 33m (LXX éopra{w) not ‘‘feast,’’ but ‘‘make- 
pilgrimage,”’ ‘‘keep a pilgrim-feast.” 

* It is not contended that John is right. Further reasons will be 
given below (pp. 348—51) for thinking that Mark’s tradition alluded 
to the phrase “on foot,’ or “footmen,”’ connected with the exodus 
of Israel from Egypt. 3 Mk vi. 34, Mt. xiv. 14. 

* Comp. the use of the noun in 1 Jn iii. 17 A.V. “shut up his 
bowels [of compassion),"’ R.V. “his compassion,” 14 owdayxva avrov. 

5 Mk i. 41, owAcyxvi{opa, ‘a new verb in the Greek language,” 
see Proclam. pp. 251-2. 

® Mk vi. 34, Mt. xiv. 14 dowAayxvioGn, Lk. ix. 11 dwrodefdpevos. 
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about Jesus?, But it may be explained by his other contextual 
variations from Mark. Mark states, as the reason for com- 
passion, ‘They were as sheep that had no shepherd,” and then 
‘He began to teach them many things”—as though the whole 
multitude were spiritually shepherdless and pitiably ignorant 
of spiritual things. Later on, Mark says about the disciples, 
“They understood not [the truth] about the loaves, but their 
heart was callous*?””—as though, even by the disciples, some 
latent spiritual truth, underlying the sign of the Feeding, had 
been overlooked. All this is omitted by Luke. It would not 
suit his comparatively prosaic and passionless representation : 
“Having received (or, welcomed) them, He proceeded to speak 
to them about the kingdom of God, and to heal those that 
needed tendance®.” Apparently Luke did not see that the 
occasion was one that called for a feeling so strong as to need 
the Marcan word to describe it. 

Passing to John, we perceive that in accordance with Mark’s 
brief observation—but at much greater length, and not in his 
own words but in words attributed to Jesus—he lays stress on 
the spiritual meaning of the Feeding, which not only the 
multitude but also almost all the disciples misunderstood. 
But neither here nor elsewhere in his Gospel does he mention 
“bowels of compassion.” Can we say, then, that he implies 
it either here or elsewhere? 

It will seem probable that he does, if we bear in mind the 
Johannine habit of dramatizing and ask ourselves how John 
would dramatically represent Jesus as “‘having-bowels-of- 
compassion.” The Johannine Epistle says, about Him, “‘ Here- 
by know we love, because he laid down his life for us, and we 


1 Lk. vii. 13 (of Jesus at Nain), x. 33, xv. 20 (all peculiar to 
Luke). 

* Mk vi. 52, not in the parall. Mt. xiv. 33. Luke omits the 
whole narrative (the Walking on the Sea). 

® Lk. ix. 11 dwodeEdueros atrots eAdes airois wept ras Bacieias rot 
Geo nai rovs xpelav Exovras Gepameias taro. 
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ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. But whoso hath 
the world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in need and shutteth 
up his bowels from him, how doth the love of God abide in 
him??” The “ shuéting up of the bowels” of compassion, then, 
is the Johannine opposite of Christ’s sacrifice, or “laying down 
life” for others. It follows that the “opening, or free action, 
of the bowels of compassion” would be the Johannine equivalent 
of Christ’s “laying down His life for the brethren.’ Now though 
the word “bowels” is not mentioned in the whole of the Fourth 
Gospel, yet the thing—+that ts to say, a yearning compassion for 
the hunger and the thirst of the sinful world, and a longing to 
lay down life that the world may live—is implied, not only in 
the words “The bread that I will give is my flesh, for the life 
of the world,” but in the whole of the doctrine of the gift of 
His flesh and blood, enunciated “‘in synagogue, as he taught in 
Capernaum?.” 

If this view is correct, John is expressing dramatically and 
symbolically a moral and sacrificial view of the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand of which there is no trace in Luke. Mark 
and Matthew suggest it twice, first, by saying that Jesus “had 
compassion,” and later on, in the Feeding of the Four Thousand, 
by representing Jesus Himself as saying ‘“‘I have compassion.” 
John seems to attempt to make us feel that in this “sign” 
Jesus is (so to speak) “doing compassion,” i.e. symbolically 
offering up Himself, as a sacrifice for men. In the Epistle to 
Philemon Paul calls Onesimus first his “child” and then his 
“‘bowels,”” and The Testaments of the Patriarchs represents 
Joseph as saying to his brethren “Pity the bowels of Jacob our 
father,” meaning “ Pity his beloved son*.”” Philo also represents 


1 1 Jn iii. 16—17. 
3. Jn vi. 51—9. 
® Philem. 10, 12, Test. XII Paty. Zab.ii.2. Comp. ib. Neph. iv. 5 
“until there shall come the dowels dado? 2 toed of the Lord, a man 
doing righteousness.” 
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Jacob as calling Joseph ‘“‘my bowels’.”” Thus there was a 
connection, for Jews in the first century, not at first perceptible 
to us, between “‘compassion” and ‘‘a sonm,”’ or rather “a dear 
son,” “‘a som specially beloved.” 

If this connection is obscure to us it must have been much 
more obscure to Greeks in the first century. For to them the 
word “bowels,” though conveying often the notion of some 
strong inward feeling, more often implied depth of resentment 
than depth of love*. It was therefore an appropriate task for 
the Fourth Evangelist to make this connection clear. He 
himself certainly believed that the Sign of the Five Thousand 
was a sign of God’s love in sending down His Compassion 
incarnate in Jesus Christ to give Himself as the living bread 
for the life of men. This he found hinted at in the Marcan 
tradition about ‘‘ bowels of compassion,”’ but only hinted at— 
and so obscurely that Luke passed it over in word and neglected 
it in thought. To remedy this defect John may have adopted 
“* Son” —meaning ‘‘a Son uniquely beloved, or only-begotten ”’ 
—as a Hellenic paraphrase for the Hebrew “bowels of com- 
passion®.” At all events he represents Jesus as teaching in 
the synagogue at Capernaum a consistent doctrine such as 
might be based on this paraphrase. 

In conclusion we may naturally ask what induced Mark to 
use—if not to invent—this unprecedented Greek verb (unprece- 
dented at least so far as researches of modern commentators 
go) to express Christ’s compassion. Might he not have used 


1 Philo ii. 45 rhetorically represents Jacob as saying that the 
wild beasts, in devouring Joseph, devour ray ¢uey onmdayxver. 

* See Steph. Thes. which alleges, as exceptional uses, owAdyxvor 
“de utero,” of fatherhood in Soph. Oed. T. 1066, and of motherhood 
in Pind. OJ. vi. 43 and Aesch. Sept. 1031. 

* Comp. Test. XII Patr. Lev. iv. 4, where the text has “The 
Lord shall visit all the Gentiles in His bowels [of compassion],”’ but 
several versions have, as a Christian modification, “in the bowels [of 
compassion] of His Son.” 
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the verb “ pitied,” frequent in LX X and thrice used by himself? 
It is hardly enough to say Mark wanted to express abundant 
or extreme pity, for he could have added adverbs (as he adds 
them elsewhere) to express this. 

It is reasonable therefore to look back to O.T. for some 
Biblical instance of a phrase implying ‘‘ bowels of compassion.” 
A notable one—almost the only one outside the prophets— 
occurs in Genesis, where it is said of Joseph that “Ass bowels 
aid yearn upon his brother*.” The context describes Joseph’s 
brethren as coming to buy corn from him. Jewish Christians 
from a very early date would naturally accept Joseph as a 
type of Christ; and Joseph, giving food to his brethren in 
Egypt, might represent one aspect (a rudimentary one) of Jesus 
giving food to His brethren in the wilderness‘. Then the com- 
passion of Jesus for the multitude, whom He fed as His little 
ones, might be likened in early Christian poetry to the “ bowels 
of compassion” of Joseph—who was himself called ‘“‘ the bowels 
of Jacob,” as we have seen above—“ yearning” for his beloved 
brother Benjamin, “‘the little one” among the Twelve. 
Thoughts of this kind may well have been in the mind of those 
who originated early Christian songs and poetic traditions con- 
cerning Christ’s acts of compassion for the hunger and thirst 
of the multitudes. 


1 ’PX\eiv, of which there are about 150 instances in O.T. 

2 E.g. opddpa, Alay, repress. 

* Gen. xliii. 30 (where the marg. gives only 1 K. iii. 26 (apart from 
prophecy)). I have found no ancient comment on the rather curious 
use of “lift up the eyes” in the context (ib. 28—9) “And they [i.e. 
Joseph’s brethren]...made obeisance. And he [t.e. Joseph) lifted 
up his eyes, and saw Benjamin his brother.” 

4 See Jerome on Ps. cv. 21 “He made him [Joseph] lord of his 
house.” Jerome explains “house” as “the Church acquired by 
[His} blood.” 
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§$ 13. “They were as sheep not having a shepherd,” in Mark 
and Matthew 


The mention of a shepherdless flock comes appropriately 
here in Mark, because it follows the account of the execution 
of John the Baptist whom many Jews had -been regarding as 
their “shepherd.” Matthew places it earlier, between what 
may be called a Circuit of Healing and the Mission of the 
Twelve*. Luke nowhere inserts it. Textual grounds may 
suffice perhaps for a partial explanation of his omitting it 
here*. But Luke will be found also to omit, much later on, 
another Mark-Matthew tradition about ‘‘the shepherd”—the 
quotation, attributed to Jesus, “I will smite the shepherd and 
the sheep shall be scattered*.”” We must therefore not ignore 
the possibility that Luke may have been influenced by some 
doubt as to the utility of this tradition for his readers. The 
conception of a king as a shepherd is both Hebrew and 
Homeric. Yet it was liable to philosophic scoffing such as 
Epictetus addresses to Homer’s Agamemnon: ‘‘ What then are 
you? A ‘shepherd’ in truth. For you weep like the shepherds 
when a wolf snatches one of their sheep5.” 


1 Mk vi. 34, comp. Mt. ix. 36. 

* Mt. ix. 35 “And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, 
teaching...and preaching...and healing all...sickness.’’ This is 
parall. to Mk vi. 6 “And he went about the villages round about, 
teaching.” Neither Mk vi. 6 nor the parall. Lk. xiii. 22 (which adds 
“journeying to Jerusalem”) makes any mention of “healing.” 
Mt. ix. 36 proceeds “When he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion (¢rmAayxviodn) for them because they were...as 
sheep not having a shepherd.” Then follows (Mt. ix. 37, x. 1) the 
injunction to pray for “labourers” for “the harvest,’’ and the 
Mission of the Twelve. 

® See below, p. 256 foll. 

* Mk xiv. 27, Mt. xxvi. 31, om. by Lk. xocii. 39 foll. The 
quotation in the Gospels differs from the Heb. of Zech. xiii. 7. 
There are special reasons why Luke might omit it. See Son (Index 
“‘Shepherd”’). 

* Epict. ili. 22. 35 “snatches (dpwdop),”” comp. Jn x. 12 “the 
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The Fourth Gospel, whether consciously alluding to such 
jibes or unconsciously using language that meets them, vindi- 
cates at all events the character of the ideal shepherd. It 
admits that the ideal-has not been reached, and that all who 
have come forward hitherto, representing themselves as true 
shepherds, have been, as compared with the true Shepherd, 
“thieves and robbers!.” But it claims for the Good Shepherd 
a very different part. The thief (it says) comes to “steal” 
and to “destroy”; the wolf comes to “snatch”; the hireling 
“fleeth” ; but the Good Shepherd comes, not only to give food 
to the sheep, but also, by “laying down his life” in conflict 
with “the wolf,” to save them from being “‘snatched.”’ 

John has in mind the thought of the false king, the king of 
Babel, the hunter or “‘snatcher” of the souls of men, the wolf?. 
The true king is He who, as Paul says, “being in the form of 
God, counted it not a [prize-for-]snatching to be on an equality 
with God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant?®.”’ 
Yet the Jews in Jerusalem accused Jesys, in effect, of doing 
this very thing, “making himself equal with God‘*,” that is to 
say, “snaiching” at st as a “‘prize.”” And what are we to say 
to the fact that the only other Johannine mention of “ snatching’’ 
comes at the conclusion of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
in a passage implying the complete failure of the multitude to 
understand the spiritual meaning of the sign: ‘“‘They were 
about to come and snatch him [away] to make him king®”? 
Is it a mere accident that the sheep of Israel, whom Jesus 


wolf snaicheth (d4pra{a) them.’’ Perhaps one of Luke’s reasons for 
omitting the tradition of Mk vi. 34 was that he thought it attached 
too great importance to the recent death of John the Baptist. 

1 Jn x. 8, see Joh. Gr. 2361—2. 

2 Philo ii. 41—42, 90 contrasts “shepherding” which is the fit 
training for a king, with “hunting” which is the training for war. 

* Philipp. ii. 6 “a (prize-for-]snatching (dpraypdy).” 

$ Jn v. 18. 

* Jn vi. 15. ‘Aprd{w occurs in Jn, elsewhere, only in x. 12, 28, 29 
(the Good Shepherd and the comment on it). 
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came to save from “‘the snatcher,’’ are here described as them- 
selves desiring to ‘‘snatch [away]” their Shepherd that they 
may convert Him into a “king” after their own hearts—a 
veritable wolf? In imputing to John a deliberate choice of a 
peculiar phrase to describe a fact we do not impugn the fact 
itself. The fact in the present instance—the attempt to make 
Jesus a king—may be accepted as historical because of its 
antecedent probability, although no other Evangelist mentions 
it; but the choice of the word to express the fact may not 
improbably have been suggested by the Johannine sense of 
irony. 


§ 14. ‘‘Shepherd” (sing.) nowhere mentioned by Luke 

Both Matthew and Luke mention an owner of sheep as 
follows: 

Mt. xviii. 12 (R.V.) Lk. xy. 4 (R.V.) 

How think ye? if any man What man of you, having a 
have a hundred sheep, and one hundred sheep, and having lost 
of them be gone astray, doth he one of them, doth not leave the 
not leave the ninety and nine, ninety and nine...., and go after 
and go....1, and seek that which that which is lost, until he find 
goeth astray ? it? 


The man’s conduct seems open to censure—especially in 
Luke’s version, which represents him as “leaving to themselves” 
or ‘“abandoning*,” the ninety-nine sheep. At all events 
opponents of Christianity might object to such a human shep- 
herd as the type of the divine Shepherd. Perhaps some might 
say he was no true shepherd. Readers of Philo would know 
that he distinguishes the “cattle-feeder” from the ‘“‘shepherd” 
as follows, “‘ Now to those who allow their beasts to fill them- 
selves with what they desire in a promiscuous mass we must 


1 R.V. “leave the ninety and nine and go unto the mountains,” 
W.H. “leave the ninety and nine on the mountains and go.” 
* Lk. xv. 4 xaradeiwer, comp. Mt. xviii. 12 ddyoa. 
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give the name of ‘cattle-feeders,’ but that.of ‘shepherds’ on the 
other hand to those who give them what is needful and only 
what is exactly suitablel.” The man who “abandoned” his 
ninety-nine sheep (it might be urged) did not discharge the 
duty of a shepherd and was not worthy of the name. 

Jerome gives two explanations of the parable. Some think 
(he says) that the Shepherd is the incarnate Son descending 
to save the one wandering sheep below, the human race (in 
which case the ninety-nine would be, presumably, the angels 
in heaven); others think that the ninety-nine are those whom 
He called “just persons that need no repentance*.” In the 
latter case, the parable is still open to the jibe of Celsus, who 
asked “‘what evil” these just persons had done to incur the 
punishment of being abandoned*. It is only a prosaic or 
captious spirit that would take literally this “abandonment” 
of the safe and unwandering sheep, but still the Fourth Evan- 
gelist might naturally feel that there was room for another 
exposition of the tasks of the Good Shepherd in which He 
might be described as performing one task without neglecting 
another‘. 

Luke, in his only mention of “flock,” calls it a “little one” 
and connects it with “kingdom,” “Fear not, little flock; for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom5” ; 
and again, in his parallel to the Marcan passage that speaks of 
“teaching” and “sheep without a shepherd,” Luke mentions 


1 Philo i. 306 “cattle-feeders,”’ «rnrorpodovus. 

2 Lk. xv. 7. * Orig. Cels. iii. 62. 

* Philo, besides quoting Numb. xxvii. 16 foll. from LXX “sheep 
that have no shepherd,” with the paraphrase (i. 307) xwpis ésurarov 
kai iyepovos, also alludes to it (i. 170) dixa éwtordrov Kal iryepdvos, 
without quoting it. Such a condition he calls (ib.) dppaviay (comp. 
Jn xiv. 18). 

5 Lk. xii. 32 7d puxpdr sroipywv, on which see Son 34406 quoting 
Clem. Alex. 953, who uses Lk. and Mt. xviii. 10 psxpér to illustrate 
Christ’s doctrine of “little ones.’”’ This would make good sense, 
“ flock of the little-ones,"" i.e. flock of the children of the New Kingdom. 
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‘‘kingdom}.”” Somewhat similarly in one of the Psalms, where 
the Hebrew has “‘he shepherded them,” and the R.V. “‘he fed 
them,” the Targum has “he reigned over them®.”” Such 
variations of rendering are all justifiable. But they imply 
preferences of this or that aspect of “‘ shepherding.” 

Luke seems to like the royal aspect. John, if he does not 
dislike, at all events avoids it. He represents Jesus as using 
the word “kingdom” on only two occasions, namely, in dialogues 
with Nicodemus and Pilate, both of whom misunderstand it®. 
Also, in John, the flock is not called “‘little,” though it is 
divided, at the close of his Gospel, into three classes, one of 
which consists of ‘‘little-sheep*.” In the Parable of the Good 
Shepherd we are told that the sheep are of more than one fold, 
though they will all be brought together so as to make “‘one 
flock, one shepherd®.”’ 


§ 15. ‘And he began to teach them many things,” in Mark 


The parallel Matthew-Luke makes no mention of “‘ teaching,” 
but Matthew mentions “‘curing,” and Luke has “ welcoming” 
and “‘speaking about the kingdom of God” and “ healing®.” 
An explanation of these variations is afforded by the hypothesis 
of an original Hebrew verb ‘‘to shepherd.” Mark has given us 
a hint of this in his negative phrase above discussed (“‘sheep 
not having a shepherd”). But we have now to note that the 
Hebrew verb “to shepherd” occurs more frequently in the 
Bible than might be supposed. The English Version does not 
reveal it, because ‘‘shepherding” includes various actions such 
as feeding and tending, which may be expressed in English 


1 Mk vi. 34, Lk. ix. 11. * Ps. bexviii. 72. 

* See Joh. Voc. 16854 quoting Jn iii. 3, 5, xviii. 36. 

4 Jn xxi. 15—17 (txt doubtful). 

§ Jn x. 16. 

* Mk vi. 34 fpfaro &ddoxew atrovs woddd, Mt. xiv. 14 eOcodmwevoey 
ros dppéorous avréy, Lk. ix. 11 dwrodefdpevos abrovs éAddes avrois wept 
ris Bacideias Tov Oeov, nai roves xpeiay Zyowras Oepameias laro. 
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by their several verbs “feed,” ‘‘tend,” etc. This is the first 
and probably the principal cause of variation. A second cause 
is the accidental similarity of the Hebrew verb “shepherd” 
to forms of the verb meaning “know” or “cause to know” 
(i.e. “‘teach’’). 

This second cause has been discussed in a previous treatise!. 
One of the instances there given deserves to be repeated here 
because it illustrates both causes at the same time: “The lips 
of the righteous [man] shepherd many*.”” Here “to shepherd” 
may mean “‘to gusde,”’ or “tend,”’ as well as “‘ feed,”” but LX X has 
confused it with “‘know,’’ meaning “‘ [come to] know,” i.e. “learn.” 
Moreover the LXX renders “many” (the Hebrew rab) as 
though it meant “great” or “lofty,” and renders the whole 
sentence ‘‘ The lips of the righteous [come to] know lofty (things].”’ 
This suggests an explanation of the phrase in our Marcan 
context “‘and many knew [them, or him),”’ as being an error for 
“and he caused-to-know many,” i.e. either “he taught many 
[persons]},’’ or “‘he taught [them] many [things])”—which is, in 
substance, the phrase at the heading of this section. 

More important than this verbal cause is the cause placed 
first above—namely, the Hebrew thought and stream of 
tradition about God’s “shepherding.” Jacob illustrates it 
when he begins his career at Bethel, praying that the Lord 
would guide him, guard him, and feed him*; and he expressly 
mentions the word when he closes his career in Egypt, invoking 


1 See Son 3437 c—d, which refers to Clue 5, 7, and 90, and deals 
with Mk vi. 34 and the parall. Mt.-Lk. from the verbal point of view. - 

9 Prov. x. 2t (R.V.) “feed (wy),” LXX éwiorara, “learn,” 
or, “[{come to] know,” leg. wn. Targ. retains the Heb. in }37 
(Aram.), but in the sense “éreat-as-friends” (Walton, “placant”’), 
Aq. woupaivover “they shepherd,” Field “ pascunt (i.e. erudiunt).” In 
Job xxxii. 7, the causative “make to know” yyrn, i.e. “teach,’’ is 
rendered by LXX “know.” 

8 Gen. xxviii. 20 “If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go and will give me bread to eat....” 
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“the God that shepherded me all my life long unto this day*.” 
Moses implied ‘‘ shepherding’ when he besought the Lord to 
appoint a successor to himself “that the congregation of the 
Lord be not as sheep that have no shepherd*.” And all his 
life testified that he too, like Jacob, recognised that the good 
shepherd on earth was the type of the Shepherd in heaven, 
the God that had guided Israel out of Egypt and guarded and 
fed them in the wilderness; to whom the Psalmist appealed 
as Shepherd of Israel and of whom the Psalmist said “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want?.”’ 

This last sentence is one of the very few quoted from the 
Psalms by Philo, who speaks of it ecstatically as a song that 
should be sung by every man that loves God, and above all by 
the Cosmos, or Universe, which is the “flock” of the living 
God who governs all things like a shepherd and a king*. Poets, 
he says, are wont to give to kings the title of shepherds of the 
people; but the Lawgiver (that is, Moses) gives this title only to 
the wise, who are real kings®. Elsewhere Philo declares that— 
however men may laugh at the notion—the only way of be- 
coming a perfect king is to become an adept in the science of 
shepherding®. 


1 Gen, xlviii. 15—-16 “The God that hath shepherded me all my 
life long unto this day, the Angel that hath redeemed me from all 
evil....’" Gen. r. ad loc., assuming that “shepherding” means 
nourishing, says that it is a greater-work (as in Ps. cxlv. 16) to 
“shepherd” than to “redeem,’’ the former being the act of “God,’’ 
the Jatter of “the angel,” and that the “shepherding” is as difficult 
as the cleaving of the Red Sea. 

* Numb. xxvii. 17. 

* Ps. Ixxx. 1, xxiii. 1. Comp. Hos. iv. 16 “The Lord will shepherd 
them, i.e. Israel,” R.V. “feed,” Targ. “deducet,” LXX vepyoe, 
Is. xl. 11 “Like a shepherd his flock shall he shepherd,’’ and sim. 
Targ., LXX owmavei. 

* Philo i. 308. 

§ Philo i. 306. 

* Philo ii. 90 xal por Bonet... povos dv yerdobas Baoreis réAews 6 rhy 
Wowpevenny emiotipny ayabds. 
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In a very different strain, yet to the same effect, the Jewish 
comment on “The Lord is my shepherd” declares that the 
“shepherd” includes the three characters of Father, Shepherd 
(as Guide and Guardian), and Brother, and it adds a very early 
tradition that, although the occupation of the shepherd with 
his staff and scrip is commonly believed to be one of the 
meanest on earth, David “‘knew better.” David argued thus: 
“‘Jacob called the Lord a Shepherd, saying ‘The God that 
shepherded me all my life long’; therefore I, too, will call Him 
@ Shepherd and will say ‘The Lord is my Shepherd'.’”’ 

The longest of the historical Psalms leads up to the shep- 
herding of Israel as its climax. It tells us how Israel wandered 
in the wilderness, “led” by God’s “cloud” and “‘fire,” and 
receiving from Him “‘ manna,” or “corn of heaven,” and “ bread” 
and ‘“‘meat to the full,” and “‘fiesh.”” All these gifts—which 
imply guidance and food such as a shepherd gives—were yet 
to no purpose for Israel because “‘their heart was not right 
with him*.”” But the last three verses describe how Israel was 
finally ‘‘shepherded” by God’s chosen representative: ‘He 
chose David also his servant and took him from the sheep- 
folds. ..to shepherd Jacob his people and Israel his inheritance ; 
so he shepherded them according to the integrity of his heart 
and guided them by the skilfulness of his hands®.” 


1 See Tehill. on Ps. xxiii. 1 (Wi. pp. 209—10) giving several 
traditions on “my shepherd.” The first tradition of all is a comment 
on “my” (in “my shepherd”). It begins from Cant. ii. 16 “My 
beloved is mine and I am Ais,”’ and passes to Exod. xx. 2 “I am 
Jehovah, thy God,” Is. li. 4 “my nation.” 

2 Ps. Ixxviii. 14—37. In ib. 52 “he led forth his people like 
sheep and guided them in the wilderness like a flock,”” we are brought 
to the thought of the sheep, but not to the word “shepherd.” 

8 Ps. Ixxviii. 7o—72. This is quoted in Exod. r. on Exod. iii. 1 
“ And Moses was shepherding the flock,” where it is said that Moses 
(as also David afterwards) divided the sheep into three classes 
(comp. Jn xxi. 15 foll.) according to age, so that he might feed them 
suitably. We are also told that Moses, finding a lamb that had 
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Returning to the Synoptic tradition under consideration, 
we see that Mark’s “ began to teach them many things,” though 
cold and inadequate in itself, becomes less inadequate if 
regarded in the light of the Marcan context, which depicts 
Jesus as compassionating the multitude because they were 
“as sheep without a shepherd.” Luke’s text, which mentions 
“welcoming” and “‘healing” as well as ‘speaking about the 
kingdom of God,” is more adequate than the tradition of Mark 
(‘to teach them many things”) taken by itself, but misses the 
thought of “compassion” and all the deep pathos implied in 
Hebrew traditions about the divine Shepherd to whom Israel 
says, ‘“‘My beloved is mine and I am his?.” 

John may be said to combine the Marcan ‘‘teaching” with 
the Lucan “welcoming” and ‘‘ healing’”—only expressing the 
latter in a more vivid and passionate way. As to “‘teaching,” 
he says—at the end of Christ’s long discourse about the meaning 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand—‘‘These things said 
Jesus...as he taught in Capernaum®.”” But in the discourse 
itself, he declares in effect that, under this sign, the Shepherd 
of Israel was revealing Himself as purposing to give His own 
“flesh” and “blood,” to be “living bread,’”’ food and life for 
the flock. This doctrine Jesus sets forth in such a form that 
Peter, despairing of finding any other shepherd like Him, 
exclaims, ‘‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast words of 
eternal life*.” Thus John places before us two characters, 
briefly hinted at in Mark—the character of the Teacher and 
the character of the Compassionate Shepherd. The latter— 
which in Luke is limited to the Seeker after one lost sheep— 


strayed away through thirst, took it on his shoulder to bring it back 
to the flock. Whereupon God said “Thou hast shewn compassion 
in leading sheep of flesh and blood. By thy life! thou shalt also 
shepherd my sheep, the flock of Israel.’ 

1 Cant. ii. 16. 

* Jn vi. 59. A:ddoxw, in Johannine narrative, occurs elsewhere 
. Only in vii. 14, 28, viii. 20. 
* Jn vi. 68. 
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John does not intend to describe or even to mention till later 
ont. But he suggests it here, in anticipation, to the minds of 
those who meditated on the goodness of God towards Israel 
in preparing a table for them in the wilderness. 


§ 16. “When the day was now far spent,” in Mark 


At this point the Four Gospels diverge*. The difference 
resembles one already discussed in the narrative of Christ’s 
first public acts of healing, where Mark says that “it had 
become late” and the sun “‘[had] set,’”” Matthew that ‘it had 
become late,”” but Luke that the sun was still ‘‘setting®.”’ 
Here Mark’s expression is “an advanced hour,”’ a comparatively 
rare phrase*. Matthew uses the more ordinary Greek expres- 
sion “‘evening.”’ This however does not seem applicable to a 
time before the miracle but to one after it. And such an 
application John seems to give it when he says further on 
“‘When evening came his disciples went down to the sea®”’; 
Mark also himself says that “when evening had come,” the 
disciples were rowing “‘in the midst of the sea®.” 

Luke says, “‘The day began to incline (or, decline),” an ex- 
pression that does not recur in N.T. except in his Gospel after 
the Resurrection, where he uses the perfect ‘Abide with us, 
for it is toward evening and the day has now inclined’.” 


1 Lk. xv. 4—6, Jn x. 11 foll. 

3 Mk vi. 35 «ai J3n wpas wodAns yevouéwns (Marg. ywopdyns), Mt. xiv. 
15 dwias 36 yevouéyns, Lk. ix. 12 4 8é nydpa Aptaro krivey. 

8 Proclamation p. 213 foll. on Mk i. 32, Mt. viii. 16, Lk. iv. 40. 

4 Wetstein on Mk vi. 35 quotes Dion. Hal. Ant. ii. 54 éudyorro xai 
Bkpevor Gxpe words Spas...dyworLopers fos 9 vit émidaBovoa duxpiwew 
airovs. Steph. Thes. quotes Polyb. v. 8. 3, and Joseph. Ant. viii. 
4.3. Thucydides uses woddj with rv. 

§ Jn vi. 16 os 3¢ dia éyévero. 

© Mk vi. 47 xai dias yeroudyns Fv 1d woior dy plow ris Gaddoons. 
The context implies a time subsequent to that implied by John. 

? Lk. xxiv. 29 rps dowépay dariv ai xéxAccev Fdn 1 Hpépa. 
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The “day,” or the sun, is said to “incline” not only in 
Greek and Latin but also once in Hebrew!, and it may “‘incline” 
toward “afternoon” as well as toward “evening.” Luke, by 
saying ‘‘began to incline” here and “‘has inclined” elsewhere, 
seems to intend to emphasize “‘began”’ here, so as to mean 
“incline toward afternoon.” In the story of Emmaus there are 
reasons for thinking that Luke is imitating the language of 
the LXX*. But there are no such reasons here. It seems 
probable that Luke is here using an expression, frequent in 
Greek and Latin, and capable of meaning with slight modi- 
fications ‘“‘afternoon”’ or “evening,” by which he corrects an 
error of Mark’s in such a way that a Greek reader of the Gospels 
might say: ‘Mark has taken ‘when the day was inclining’ for 
‘when the day had inclined’ and has paraphrased it in the latter 
sense. Luke has restored the original phrase, leaving his 
readers to give it its correct sense.” 

Some Hebrew original like ‘‘between the two evenings” — 
used about the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb—might explain 
the Synoptic variations. Such an original has already been 
suggested as capable of explaining the Synoptic variations 
in the accounts of Christ’s first public healing®. Still more 
appropriately would it explain them here. For in that earlier 
narrative there was nothing that pointed to the Passover. 
But there is much of that nature here. It is antecedently 
probable that the Galilaean Church would use expressions 
likening the Feeding of the Five Thousand to the Eucharist or 
to a prophetic sign of the Eucharist, a preliminary type of a 
Christian Passover. 


1 Judg. xix. 8 (R.V.) “tarry ye until the day declineth,” (A.V.) 
“they tarried until afternoon (marg. till the day declined).” Kvyiva 
juépa (sing.) recurs only 4b. xix. 9—11 (A) and Jerem. vi. 4. Steph. 
Thes. iv. 1651 gives instances from Greek and Latin. The “de- 
clining”’ may be toward “evening” or toward “afternoon.” 

* Comp. in Judg. xix. 7 ¢Sidearo, and in Lk. xxiv. 29 wapefidcavro, 
as well as the rare «Nive jpdpa. 

* See Proclamation p. 213 foll. 
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John himself tells us that ‘‘the Passover of the Jews” was 
““near!.”” No doubt he means us to take this literally. But 
it would be characteristic of him to intend us also to take it 
as suggesting something more: “And another ‘passover’ was 
also ‘near,’ the Passover of the Christians.” As the sacred 
Lamb of the Jewish Passover was slain for the sins of Israel 
“between the two evenings,” so the same hour might be 
regarded in early Galilaean traditions as appropriate for 
Christ’s announcement of the sign of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
which He was destined to offer up as the Passover for the 
sins of the whole world. 


“They continue with me now three days,’ in Mark 
and Matthew* 

The Feeding of the Four Thousand, in several of its 
expressions, gives to Christ’s act a more personal note than 
is found in the Feeding of the Five Thousand®. It is more like 
Isaiah’s description of the considerate Shepherd of Israel 
gently leading the flock*. Moreover Mark’s preceding context 


§ 17. 


2 Jn vi. 4- 

3 Mk viii. 2, Mt. xv. 32. It will be convenient to discuss the 
Feeding of the Four Thousand here, as a parallel to the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, in order to compare and contrast the two. 


% = Mk viii. 1—3 (R.V.) 

(1) In those days, ares 
there was again a great multi- 
tude, and they had nothing to 
eat, he called unto him his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them, 

(2) I have compassion on 
the multitude, because they con- 
tinue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat: 

(3) And if I send them 
away fasting to their home, 
they will faint in the way; and 
some of them are come from far. 


Mt. xv. 32 (R.V.) 


And Jesus called unto him 
his disciples, and said, I have 
compassion on the multitude, 
because they continue with me 
now three days and have nothin 
to eat: and I would not Sead 
them away fasting, lest haply 
they faint in the way. 


4 Is. xl. 11. Comp. Mk viii. 2 foll. “I have compassion” as 


com 


with vi. 34 “he had compassion.” 


And see Mk viii. 3 


“If I send them away fasting...they will faint in the way; and 
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appears to be influenced by the language of Isaiah, describing 
the healing and safe guidance of ransomed Israel, returning 
to Jerusalem across the wilderness'. This should prepare us 
to find traces of prophetic and poetic influence in the narrative 
that follows. Accordingly we find Jesus describing the multi- 
tude as “fasting,” or “hungry,” and as likely to “faint in the 
way,” very much as the Psalmist says of the redeemed of 
Israel, ‘‘ gathered” from the four quarters of the world, “ They 
wandered in the wilderness in a desert way...hungry and 
thirsty, their soul fainted in them*.” “Gathering” is not so 
easily applicable to the Exodus from Egypt? as it is to the 
gathering of the scattered captives of Israel predicted by 
Isaiah, or to the gathering of the spiritual Israel contemplated 
in early Christian traditions‘. To the latter there would 
apply the words in Mark (but not in Matthew) “and some of 


some of them are come from far.” There is nothing like this in 
the earlier narrative. 

1 Mk vii. 37.““He maketh even the deaf (rovs cwgois) to hear 
and dumb [folk] (dAdAovs) to speak,” Mt. xv. 31 “They saw dumb 
[folk] (xwots) speaking...and blind [folk] (rv@Aovs) seeing; and 
they glorified the God of Israel.”” In Mark, the preceding context 
describes the healing of (Mk vii. 32) caddy cai poyAddoy, i.e. ‘deaf 
and stammering.’’ MoyAddos, “ stammering,’’ occurs nowhere in the 
Greek Bible except here and Is. xxxv. 6 rpavy 8¢ fora: yAdooa poyiAdroyr, 
Heb, “and the tongue of the dumb shall sing.’’ Ibn Ezra reduces 
this to prosaic and non-miraculous fact by calling it “a figurative 
expression for ‘they shall find water everywhere,’’’ and contrasting 
Lam. iv. 4 “the tongue of the suckling cleaveth to the roof of his 
mouth for thirst.” But Mark apparently takes the prophecy as 
predicting miraculous fact about the healing of a “stammerer.” 

® Ps. cvii. 2—5. 

* See however Tehill. ad loc. (Wi. ii. 134) “The Holy One said 
to the Israelites, ‘In Egypt ye were scattered, and I gathered you in 
one little hour to Ramses; and now also are ye scattered into all 
lands, and as I gathered you in ancient days so will I gather you in 
the future,’ as it is said... (Is. xi. 12) ‘He shall gather the dispersed 
of Judah from the four corners of the earth.’ ”’ 

* Comp. Jn xi. 52 “that he might gather into one (els dy) the 
scattered children of God.” 
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them ave come from far,” applicable to the old remoteness of 
the Gentiles, illustrated by the language of Isaiah?. 

But we must be on our guard against confining Mark to 
one Prophecy or one Psalm as his source. The Psalm above 
quoted does not mention “three days.’’ But the account in 
Exodus on which the Psalm is based, does contain a mention 
of ‘“‘three days” (‘‘And they went three days in the wilderness 
and found no water”) previously mentioned as the time 
necessary for a journey to be taken for the purpose of offering 
a sacrifice to Jehovah*. Then, further, if we examine other 
Hebrew texts, or Jewish traditions about “three days,’ or “‘the 
third day,’ beginning from the sacrifice of Isaac on Mount 
Moriah, we shall find that, both in the Bible and in the Midrash 
and in Philo, as also in the words of Jesus about Himself, a 
mystical meaning is attached to the phrase*. In Philo, the 
sacrifice of Isaac is connected with that perfect tribute which 
will be duly paid by the mind, when “perfected,’”’ to the 
“‘ perfecting” God: ‘When therefore does it duly pay? When 
it arrives on the third day at the place whereof God spoke to 
it*.”” He goes on to speak of the mind at this stage as passing 


1 Eph. ii. 17 “ And he came and preached peace to you that weve 
far off and peace to them that were nigh,”’ comp. Is. lvii. 19 “ Peace, 
peace, to him that is far off and to him that is near.”’ 

* Exod. xv. 22, comp. 1, iii. 18, v. 3, viii. 27. 

* Gen. xxii. 3—5 “And Abraham rose up early in the morning 
and saddled his ass, and took two of his young men with him and 
Isaac his son....On the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes and 
saw the place afar off. And Abraham said unto his young men, 
Abide ye here with the ass....’’ The context implies, but does not 
mention, “two days,”” preceding. Josephus mentions it, as follows: 
Ant. i. 13. 2 “ Now the two servants went along with him two days; 
but on the third day, as soon as he saw the mountain, he left those 
servants that were with him till then in the plain....”’ 

* Philo i. 457 (playing on réos and its compounds) reAcimdeis 5 vovs 
dwodera rd rAos re rehecpdpy Geq...Ldre obv dwodidwor ; “Oray (Gen. 
xxii. 4) éw) rdy réror...r79 Hudpg TH TpiTn mapayéynrat.... 
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by distinctions of time and migrating into “the timeless 
nature}.”’ 

The very great difference of Philo’s language from the 
simple style of the Gospels must not altogether hide the under- 
lying resemblance of thought between this and the saying of 
Jesus about being “perfected on the third day®.”” The Midrash 
on the story of Abraham takes as its first illustration the words 
of Hosea “After two days will he cause us to live [again]; on 
the third day he will raise us up and we shall live before him?®.”’ 
Then, after enumerating other instances of the phrase, it 
introduces into the story of Abraham (what Josephus perhaps 
also implies in his mention of “two days’”’) a distinction between 
the “servants” who do not accompany Abraham “om the third 
day,” and the son who does. Abraham sees the Shechinah 
over the mountain, and asks his son and his two servants 
whether they see what he sees. The son says “Yes.” The 
two servants say ‘‘ No*,” being only (so to speak) in the second- 
day stage. To them accordingly it is said “Abide ye here 
with the ass.” But the son (it is implied) having entered the 
third-day stage, is allowed to go on and to be perfected on the 
Mount of Sacrifice. 

The frequency with which Jesus is recorded in all the 
Gospels to have used the phrase “‘on the third day,” or some 
similar expression, about His own resurrection, or about the 
restoration of the Temple, or about the approach of the 
Passover, makes it probable that here, in the Feeding of the 
Four Thousand, it is used in some allusive sense. Perhaps it 


1 Philo 1b. wapehOdy ras wheious poipas rev yporexey Stacrnpdrey Kai 
§8n mpds riv dypovor peraBaivay dvory. 

* Lk. xiii. 32z—3 “I cast out devils and perform cures to-day and 
to-morrow and om the third [day] I am [to be] perfected (redeodpai). 
Howbeit I must go on my way to-day and to-morrow and the next 
Leagues it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” 

08. vi. 2. 


* This resembles (I think) something in Wagner’s Parsifal. 
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alludes to the precept twice enjoined on Israel at the Giving 
of the Law, “Be ready against the third day.” Origen speaks 
of the Four Thousand as being “‘testified to,”’ in respect of their 
“abiding by the Lord for three days*.”” Clement gf Alexandria, 
writing of Abraham’s “seeing om the third day,’’ says that 
‘ the three days are the mystery of the seal*.” In view of the 
extracts given above from Scripture, Midrash, Philo, and the 
Gospels, it would be unwise to dismiss these Christian com- 
ments as baseless Christian allegorizing*. They all point back 
to a widespread Hebrew conception of “‘the third day,” as being 
not only a phrase of time but also a phrase of accomplishment, 
what Philo calls “the timeless nature.” 

Passing to the Fourth Evangelist we have to consider his 
attitude, first, toward the Mark-Matthew tradition about a 
supplementary miracle of Eucharistic Feeding, and secondly, 
toward this mystical tradition about “‘three days.” As to 
the first, while nowhere denying that there were, even before 
the Resurrection, other similar miracles such as the Feeding of 
the Four Thousand, he turns our attention to something that 


1 Exod. xix. Ir, 15. 

* Origen Comm. Matth. xi. 19 (Lomm. iii. 123). 

* Clem. Alex. 690. Comp. Clem. Alex. Excerpt. Theod. 988—9 
where “baptism” is called 4 ogpeayis and rd rns adnOeias ohpayopa, 
and see Euseb. iii. 23. 8 (quoting from Clem. Alex.) ryv ofpayida rov 
Ky, . 
* Jerome, however (on Mt. xv. 32), affords an instructive instance 
of the excesses of the Christian transmutation of Jewish tradition, 
“Miseretur turbae quia in trium numero, Patri, Filio, Spirituique 
Sancto credebant.” 

5 See p. 266, n.1. Mark (iv. 28) speaks of (1) “the blade,”’ (2) “the 
ear,” (3) “the full corn.” John (xii. 24) speaks of the grain of corn 
(1) falling, (2) dying, (3) producing fruit. Revelation (i. 4) speaks 
of the IS and the WAS and the COMING. Underlying the whole 
of the Fourth Gospel there seems to be the conception of (1) the 
Thought, (2) the uttered Thought, or Word, (3) the influencing 
Thought, or Spirit. All these are forms of the thought of “the third 
day.” 
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happened after the Resurrection, supplementary, but dis- 
similar in important details—a quiet and homely little meal, 
the relation of which to the Synoptic narratives will be discussed 
as we proceed. As to the second point, the doctrine of “‘three 
days,” John teaches that it referred to the raising up of what 
Jesus and the Jews called ‘“‘this temple,” but that it meant 
‘the temple of his body'.”” No doubt, this included (in the 
Evangelist’s judgment) the manifestation of Christ in the body 
to the disciples after death. But it certainly included also the 
rising up of Christ’s Body in the sense of the Church, the New 
Temple. In that connection, we should have to use the 
Philonian phrase again and say that the ‘‘three days” had 
“‘a timeless nature.” 


1 Jn ii. 19—21. 

* On the difficulty of making any confident assertion about the 
number of Christ’s visits to the Temple, see Introd. pp.go—6. John 
may have desired to impress on his readers, at the very outset of 
his Gospel, that Jesus regarded the Temple as being a Congregation 
of human beings, that is to say “sons of men,”’ built up on, and 
into, one ideal Son of Man, who was also Son of God. As John 
expounds the Doctrine of Bread before its chronological place, in 
connection with the Feeding of the Five Thousand, so he may have 
briefly expressed the Doctrine of the New Temple before its chrono- 
logical place, in connection with what he believed to be Christ’s 
first public visit to the Temple. 
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§ 18. 


ae Buying” 


or ‘‘Whence?”’ 


In the texts printed below! the following are the most 


remarkable agreements and disagreements. 


(x) The four 


narratives of the Five Thousand speak of “‘buying,’”’ though in 


varying contexts. 
omit “buying” and ask “whence?” 
“buying” with “whence?” 
(“that they may buy,” “are we to buy?”’). 


merely “‘that they may buy.” 


we are to buy.” 


1 Mk vi. 35—7 
(R.V.) 


place 
the day is now far 


spent: 

(36) Send them 
away, that they 
may go (dwedérres) 
into try 


unto them, Give ye 
them to eat. _ 
they say unto him, 
Shall we go (dre)- 
65rres) and buy two 

hundred penny- 
worth of bread 
loaves), 
give them to eat? 


Mt. xiv. 15—16 
( 


multitudes away, 
that they may 69 
(dwre\dorst) into 
villages, and buy 
themselves food. 
(16) But Jesus 
said unto them, 
They have no need 


to go away (dweh- 


Ge); give ye them 
to eat. 


(z) The two narratives of the Four Thousand 
(3) John combines 
(4) Mark repeats “buying” twice 
(5) Matthew has 


(6) Luke has merely ‘unless 


Lk. ix. 12—13 
(R.V.) 

(12) And the 
day to wear 
away; and the 
twelve came, and 
said unto him, 
Send the multi- 
tude away, that 
they may go (wopev- 
6érres) into the vil- 


for we are here 
in a desert 
(13) 
said unto 
Give ye them to 
eat. And they 
said, We have no 
more than ave 
loaves and two 
fishes; except we 
should go (ropev- 
Oéyres) and buy 
food for all this 


people. 


place. 
But he swered him 


(7) In the Synoptists, “bdbuying’’ (or “‘ whence”) 


(4st. loaves), 
these may eat? 
(6) Now this he 


tying) hm, or he 


purposed (or 
was destined) (fu 
ere) to do. — 
(7) Philip an- 
, Two 
hundred nny- 
worth of bread (/sé. 
loaves) is not suffi- 
cient for them, that 
each may take a 
little. 


Lk. ix. 14 a adds here “ For they were about five thousand men,” 
which is parall. to Mk vi. 44, Mt. xiv. 21. 
Mk viii. 4 (R.V.) 


And his disci 
him, Whence s 


les answered 


fill these men with bread (iit. 
loaves) here in a desert place? 
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And the disciples say unto 
one be able to him, Whence should we nave so 


many loaves in a desert 


lace, 


as to fiJl so great a multitude? 
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is uttered by the disciples; in the Fourth Gospel, “‘whence” 
and “buy” are uttered by Jesus identifying Himself with the 
disciples (‘‘whence are we to buy?’’). 

In these passages, ‘‘whence” means “from what possible 
source,” with an assumption that there is no possible source. 
“Whence,” in any sense, is rare in LXX; but in this sense it 
does not occur more than thricet. The Pentateuch has but 
one instance. That occurs in a remonstrance of Moses, some- 
what similar to the remonstrance of the disciples. Moses 
pleads that he cannot feed Israel in the wilderness. ‘‘ Whence 
to me flesh,” he asks, ‘‘to give to all this people*?” ‘‘ Whence 
to me flesh ?’’ means, of course, “Whence could I get flesh?” 
But we might supply other verbs such as “find,” or even 
“buy.” 

Moses adds “Shall flocks and herds be slain for them to 
suffice them? Or shall all the fish of the sea be gathered. . .to 
suffice them®?” ‘' Suffice” —a rare word both in LXX and in 
Gospels—occurs in the Johannine answer to the question 
““Whence?” asked by Jesus. ‘‘Two hundred pennyworth of 
loaves does not sufice for them,” says Philip, ‘that each 
may take a little.” This combination of the rare words 
‘whence” and “suffice,” together with the similarity of cir- 
cumstances, leads to the conclusion that John has in view, 
not only the Gospel traditions about the Feeding, but also the 
remonstrance of Moses. There is also a fair, though slighter, 
probability that the same remonstrance underlies the Mark- 
Matthew tradition. 


1 “Whence?” in “ Whence (wdéev) comest thou?” etc. occurs in 
Gen. xvi. 8, xxix. 4, etc. But, in the sense “from what possible 
source?” (implying “‘ there is no possible source”’) it occurs (in A.V.) 
only in Numb. xi. 13, 2 K. vi. 27, Nahum iii. 7. 

* Numb. xi. 13. 

* Numb. xi. 22, see below, p. 271, n. 3. 

‘ Jn vi. 7. *Apxéw occurs only eight or nine times in canon. LXKX 
and four times in the Gospels. 
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This hypothesis—of a brief original like that in Numbers 
““Whence [should there accrue] to me flesh?” or, still better, 
one in which “‘to me” was omitted—might explain the extra- 
ordinary Gospel variations as to “buying.” No verb being in 
the original, evangelists would have to supply one—such as 
“get,” “ find,” or “buy.” Compare the Mark-Matthew “that 
they may buy food,” parallel to the Lucan “that they may 
Jind provision (R.V. get victuals).” This may be illustrated 
from Proverbs “A scorner seeketh wisdom and [doth] net [find 
sf),” where “find” is supplied by the LXX and English Ver- 
sions}, 

In the Feeding of the Four Thousand, Mark’s parallel to 
Matthew's (lit.) ‘‘ Whence to us so many loaves as to fill so great 
a multitude?” is ‘‘Whence shall ome be (SS art thou) able to fill 
with loaves these men*?” This indicates that the original had 
no definite personal pronoun. Also the Syro-Sinaitic of Mark 
has “find” for ‘‘be able.’”” These small links of verbal evidence 
connect the Gospel narratives both with one another and with 
that in Numbers which represents Moses as twice asking, in 
the Hebrew text, ‘‘shall it be found for them®?” 

From “ finding” to “buying” is a transition of thought that 
may be illustrated from Job and Isaiah. Job asks ‘‘ Where 
’ shall wisdom be found?” and proceeds to speak of “‘the price” 


1 Prov. xiv. 6. Comp. 1 S. xxvi. 18 (A.V.) “ What evil [fs] in 
my hand?” LXX cipédn dv dpoi, Job xii. 12 (A.V.) “With the 
ancient [is] wisdom,”’ (A) evpioxera, Prov. v. 4 (Heb.) “Her end [is] 
bitter,” LXX cipncas, i.e. “thou wilt find it bitter.” 

2 In Mk viii. 4 wdev duvqcerai ris, SS has literally “ Whence dost 
thou find (power]?” Thes. Syr. 4147—8 shews that the radical 
meaning of the word is “find,” and it is easy to see that “J find [how] 
to do” may mean “J am able to do.” 

* Numb. xi. 22 (Heb.) “Shall flocks and herds be slain. ..and 
shall it be found (LXX dpxéou) for them... (rep.) and shall it be found 
(LXX dpxéon) for them?” i.e. “shall sufficient food be found for 
them?” No persons are indicated as the finders. See Gesen. 593 b 
and 594 a indicating that the literal translation is “and so one find 
[enough] for them,”’ #.e. shall it be found. 
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as being beyond all silver, gold, and jewels!. Isaiah says 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and 
he that hath no money, come ye, buy (skdbar) and eat; yea, 
come, buy (shébar), without money and without price, wine 
and milk?,” The word shébar is not often used for “buy.” It 
means “‘buy-corn.’’ Rashi, on Isaiah, says that it is used here 
as in the words “‘to buy corn” —alluding to the first Biblical 
use of the word in the description of ‘‘all countries” coming 
“into Egypt to Joseph to buy-corn®.” 

This allusion brings out the prophet’s meaning: “Egypt 
sells its corn for a price. But God sells you His corn, the corn 
of heaven, the Law of Righteousness, without money and 
without price*.”” The Greek word used in the Gospels for 
“buying” is used by the LXX about the buying of corn in 
Genesis and about the buying of wine and milk in Isaiah. 
Consequently, in any Christian narrative that described the 
feeding of the multitudes by Christ in a form intended to 
symbolize the spiritual food of the Eucharist, it would be 
appropriate to use the word “‘duy” by way of contrast, in such 
a way as to make it clear that Christ’s bread could mot be 
“bought”—or, at all events, not bought in the ordinary sense 
of the word. 

But the Synoptic Tradition does not make this clear. It 
speaks about the Five Thousand as (possibly) (Mark-Matthew) 


1 Job xxviii. 1z—19. 

* Is. lv. 1, Targ. “Come, hearken and learn, without price and 
without money, doctrine that is better than wine and milk.” 

* Gen. xli. 56—7 contains the first Biblical instances of shdbar. 
The causative means “sell [corn]”” and the active “buy [corn]."’ 
A.V. “sold unto the Egyptians. . .all countries came. .. to buy [corn].’’ 
LXX erodes. . .dyopdfer. 

* Ibn Ezra, on Is. lv. 1, says that wine and milk “serve both for 
food and drink.”” He seems to anticipate the objection that shdbar 
ought not to be applied except to that which is eaten. Rashi, on 
Genesis, says (if the text is genuine) “ You must not say that shdbar 
is used only of corn, for it is used also of wine and milk (Is. lv. 1).”’ 
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“going away and buying” or (Luke) “going and finding,” 
and also about the impossibility that the disciples should 
(Mark) “go away and buy” or (Luke) “‘go and buy!”; but it 
so distracts us with verbal variations that we are in danger of 
learning nothing from the words*. “‘They were uttered by 
the disciples,” we may say, “not by Jesus, and the disciples 
were in the dark, and did not know what they were speaking 
about.” 

John, without denying that the disciples used these 
expressions about “buying,” and also about the impossibility 
of finding “whence” they might procure food in any way, 
declares that Jesus Himself used expressions of this nature, 
and that He did it in a kindly and gentle (we may almost say 
playful) spirit, “tempting (or, trying)” Philip. The Evange- 
list’s view is that Jesus had reasons for choosing this particular 
disciple—a little slow perhaps, but sure and straightforward— 
in order to lead him, and through him the rest of the Apostles, 
towards a higher stage of revelation. It was not the highest 
but only a higher. ‘‘He himself’”—John says, in a kind of 
aside—“ knew what he would do,” but He did not at present 
say “what he would do.” He merely prepared Philip for 
expecting at once, and for receiving later on, some mystical 


1 “Going away” = dwed@dvres. “Going” = mopevOévres. R.V. 
makes no distinction here, though rendering the infin. dre\Geiy “go 
away” in Mt. xiv. 16. 

* The key to the original is perhaps to be found in the deliberative 
subjunctive dyopdcwyer, found in Mk, Lk., and Jn, and meaning 
“ought we, or, ave we, or, we are, to buy.”” “Ought” is expressed in 
Heb. by (1) the future (“Thou shalt, i.e. oughiest to, do’’), (2) the 
infin. after “it is” (“It is [fif] to do,” “it ts [fif] for thee to do”). 
Confusion might arise between “Js it [fif] to go away and buy?” 
and “Jt is [fif] to go away and buy.” The former would be taken 
as “Is it [fif} for us [i.e. the disciples)?” the latter, as “It ts [fit] for 
them [i.e. the five thousand].” See Oxf. Conc. LXX div, and 
e.g. Ezek. xxiv. 2 Heb. “Shall [#.¢. should) they not feed?” LXX 
ov Béoxovoew (interrogative). The ambiguity might be increased by 
two datives “ [fit] for us to buy for them.” 
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doctrine about the spiritual Bread. ‘He himself knew what 
he would do” means “ He knew what He was destined to do 
on the Cross, buying the Bread of Life for the world at the 
cost of His blood?.” 


§ 19. “Two hundred pennyworth,” in Mark and John* 


Why was this precise sum mentioned by the disciples, or 
recorded by Mark to have been mentioned by them? Why 
did Matthew and Luke omit Mark’s tradition? Why did 
John insert it? The question here is, not whether John inter- 
venes for Mark, but why he intervenes. 

“Two hundred pence (or, denars)” is a sum frequently 
specified in Talmudic enactments about fines, damages, marriage 
portions, etc.* Also, if a man had an income of less than two 
hundred denars, he could claim certain exemptions and 
allowances. It was legally recognised as being, so to speak, 


3 For this mystical meaning of the word “buy,’’ dyopa{w, John 
has previously prepared the way by representing the disciples 
(Jn iv. 8, 32) as leaving their Master alone and going “to buy” food 
in Sychar (which He rejects, telling them that He has food to eat 
that they know not of). The third and last instance of dyopd{e is 
where Judas Iscariot, going forth to betray the Master whom he has 
sold, is regarded by some of the disciples (Jn xiii. 29) as being in- 
structed by Jesus to “buy” something needed for “the reast [of the 
Passover].”” For Jn vi. 6 ‘‘destined (ueAAe) to do,’’ see Son 3402 a. 

But what are we to say as to the plural “/oaves”’ (“whence are 
we to buy Joaves?’’) assigned by John to Jesus here and nowhere 
else except in the reproach (Jn vi. 26) “ye ate of the loaves"? Does 
the Evangelist represent Jesus as speaking, as it were, down to the 
level of Philip, about the rudimentary food to be provided on this 
occasion? If so, we may illustrate from the plural (Jn iv. 8) “buy 
food(s) (rpopas),”” unique in N.T., where the “foods” are called by 
Origen ad loc. “suitable foods (rpodas) with the heterodox (mapa rois 
érepoddfos),”” and Ammonius (ad Joc. Cramer p. 216) sees a warning 
against “various foods of luxury (Secpudrer).’’ Tpodal is used of 
“forbidden foods” in 4 Macc. i. 33, iv. 26 (comp. 3 Macc. iii. 7). 

* Mk vi. 37, Jn vi. 7. 

® See Hor. Heb. on Mk vi. 37. Wetstein is silent. 
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“a poor man’s income?.” Christ’s disciples were poor men. 
Hence, when exhorted by Jesus to give bread to the multitude, 
one of them might be supposed to reply ‘“‘Even if we had the 
whole of our year’s income in our hands, should we go away and 
spend it all in a single meal—and that, too, insufficient—for 
this multitude?” 

Thus explained, the Marcan tradition becomes intelligible. 
But, outside Palestine, who would know the explanation? 
Moreover, even with this explanation, it is not clear, because 
Mark at this stage has not yet told us the number of the mul- 
titude, and does not mention it till the very end of the narrative?, 
This omission may be contrasted with the orderly insertion 
in the O.T. narrative of the meal given by Elisha to the sons 
of the prophets. Elisha’s servant, receiving “‘ twenty loaves of 
barley,” says at once, “What! Shall I set this before an 
hundred men*?” Similarly Luke, in his parallel to Mark, lets 
us know at once the number of the multitude thus “ Unless we 
are to go and buy food for all this people—for they were about 
five thousand men*.”” Without this knowledge, the inadequacy 
of two hundred denarii is by no means obvious. For a denarius 
was a labourer’s daily wage® and could presumably suffice for 
one simple meal for several labourers. Two hundred denarii 
might therefore well provide for a single meal for a consider- 
able number, quite large enough to be called a “ multitude.” 

Again, “two hundred denarii” might possibly imply gold 


1 J. Pea viii. 8 (Mishna) and Sota 216. Hor. Heb. omits this. 
So also does Schlatter on Jn vi. 7. 

9 Mk vi. 44. 

* Hor. Heb. on Jn vi. 9 refers to 2 K. iv. 42 and Chetub. 105. 2, 
106. 9, where “the masters enhance the number of men fed by 
Elisha to two thousand two hundred” from the Scriptural “one 
hundred.” 

* Comp. Numb. xi. 13 “ Whence should I have flesh to give to 
all this people?" ib. 21—2 “The people...are six hundred thousand 
...S8hall flocks and herds be slain for them to suffice them...?” 

5 Mt. xx. 2—13. 
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denarii. In that case—since a gold denarius was worth 
twenty-five silver denarii—the sum would amount to five 
thousand silver denarii, that is to say, the daily wage for five 
thousand men}, Then the meaning of the expostulating dis- 
ciples would be ‘‘ Are we [so rich that we are] to go and buy 
bread for two hundred [gold] denarii and to give them to eat 
{a meal worth a day’s wage for each man]?” 

This is an improbable supposition. For “denarii,” with- 
out the epithet “gold,” would be taken by all to mean “‘silver 
denarii.” But difficulties like these may explain, not only why 
Matthew and Luke omitted Mark’s tradition about the denarii, 
but also why Matthew modified the context by transferring 
“go away” from the disciples to the multitude (“they have 
no need to go away”), as indicated above*, and why Luke 
inserted at this stage the number of the multitude’. 

John retains Mark’s “‘two hundred pence,” but assigns the 
expression to Philip instead of to the disciples collectively. He 
does not follow Luke in inserting the number of the multitude 


1 See Son 3420 g referring to Levy i. 3996. Wagenseil’s Sota 
P- 552 has an obscure remark about a dower of 200 denarii “ut 
ita ducenti isti denarii efficiant omnino (?) xxv denarios argenteos, 
quorum cujusque pondus xxvi grana hordacea.” If “each” were 
written for “altogether (omnino),” this would seem to be a confused 
statement about denarii of gold, as being each worth twenty-five 
denarii of silver. The mention of a grain of barley as a standard of 
weight for denarii is perhaps worth noting, in view of the Johannine 
mention of denarii and barley loaves in the same context. 

* See p. 269, comp. p. 273, n. 2. 

* Another possible cause of corruption can be but briefly 
indicated. In Greek, the sign of “5000” is € and the sign of “200” 
is C’, and € and C are frequently confused. Schlatter (on Jn vi. 7) 
quotes Siphy. Deut. 355 “ Oil for (3) a hundred myriads do I need” — 
where 3 seems to mean “ for the sake of,” somewhat like Gen. xviii. 28 
(Gesen. go 8) “on account of five,’”’ but it usually means “at the price 
of.” Perhaps “for 200 denarii,”” in Greek, when “denarii” was 
denoted by a sign, might be confused with “for five thousand 
{men}. Or dyopdowper dyvapiov with C’ might be corrupted into 
dyopdcewper 37 dvdpoy with .€. 
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Se ee a i na 
here to shew the inadequacy of the sum. But he represents 
Philip as saying that it would be quite inadequate. As to 
the “pence,” he makes no effort to shew what may have been 
in Philip’s mind, but he seems to suggest, as being in Christ’s 
mind, a very different kind of “buying”—namely, what might 
be called a “‘ransoming” of the souls of men at a price above 
visible “‘ denarii.” 

The first Biblical mention of “‘ransoming” the “soul” 
occurs in connection with the numbering of the Israelites. 
They are to give “every man a ransom for his soul!.” The 
Law proceeds “‘Thss shall they give...half a shekel.” The 
Jerusalem Targum explains “this” by adding “This valuation 
was shewn to Moses in the mountain as with a denarsus of 
fire*.” In one of the many forms in which this tradition is 
repeated, it is said that God’s words so terrified Moses that he 
replied ‘‘Who can give a ransom for his soul?” It was then 
(said R. Meir) that God shewed Moses a coin of fire and said 
“This shalt thou give*.” 

The three Synoptists agree that on one memorable occasion 
Jesus called for a denarius and said to the Pharisees ‘‘ Whose 
is this image and inscription‘?” To this they replied 
“‘Caesar’s.”” He then bade them give “to Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s.”” Presumably that which was ‘‘Caesar’s” meant 
the denarius. And it was “Caesar's” because it was stamped 


1 Exod. xxx. 12. In Exod. xxi. 30 (A.V.) “vansom of his life 
(lit. soul),”” R.V. has “redemption” (see context). 

* Similarly Rashi says “God shewed Moses a coin of fire of which 
the weight was half a shekel, and said, This (istiusmodi) shall the 
Israelites give.” 

2 See Numb. r. Wa. pp. 275—6, also Pestht. (Piska II) Wi. 
pp. 10—21, and ib. WG. p. 76. In some forms of the tradition, it 
is explained that “this” means “Not what thou didst suppose but 
what I shew thee,” or that the coin was under the throne of God. 
In Pestht. p. 76, one tradition says that the coin is the sacrificial 
lamb of Numb. xxviii. 3. 

* Mk xii. 16 foll., Mt. xxii. 18 foll., Lk. xx. 24. 
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with Caesar’s image and name. But, if so, what is the meaning 
of ‘God’s” in the following words, “And to God that which 
is ‘‘God’s”? Does it imply merely this, “If you give the Roman 
denarius to pay tribute to Caesar, you are equally bound to 
give the Jewish shekel—that is, the temple shekel, the shekel 
with its sacred symbols stamped upon it—to God”? 

That is, at first sight, an attractive explanation because it 
is so simple, and lays down so definite a rule. But, on second 
’ thoughts, does it seem like Jesus to lay down definite rules 
(except in hyperbole such as “turning the cheek” and “ walking 
two miles”) without regard to motive? Does not Christ’s 
phrase, ‘‘that which is God’s,” imply a heavenly denarius, 
so to speak, stamped with God’s image and name? And what 
is this stamp but the impress of the Spirit of the divine Love? 
This love best represents the divine nature in its relation to 
men. This love God gives to men that they may pay it back 
to Him, thereby ransoming themselves from selfishness and 
sin, and making themselves free for a life of sonship toward 
the Father in heaven and of brotherhood toward His children 
on earth. 

The Jews, in many of their comments on the “ransom of 
a man’s soul,” or on other texts that speak of the soul’s 
‘“‘ransom,” say, or imply, that the ransom is “‘almsgiving,” 
which they call technically “righteousness!.”” Sometimes they 
are careful to add that such almsgiving must be disinterested, 
or at all events not ostentatious; but frequently they use 
unguarded hyperbole, such as that “a farthing given to a poor 
man bestows on the giver a vision of the Shechinah,”’ and that 
“TI shall behold thy face in righteousness,” in the Psalms, 
means ‘‘I shall behold thy face” after the Resurrection “ because 


1 Prov. xiii. 8 “The ransom of a man’s soul is his riches” is often 
associated with Exod. xxx. 12—13, and is explained by Rashi as 
being true “because he distributes alms” from his riches. 
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of alms'.”” Against the identification of “righteousness” with 
“‘alms”—which resembles the occasional identification of 
“charity” with “alms” in modern English—Jesus vehemently 
protested. But He did not deny, and indeed He emphasized, 
the helpful and purifying influence of singlehearted alms- 
giving. Alms rightly given on earth (He taught) reproduced 
themselves in heaven, so that the perishable coin from “the 
treasure on earth” procured for the giver an eternal “treasure 
in heaven*.” 

It is only the Double Tradition of Matthew and Luke that 
speaks thus of this “treasure in heaven.’’ And there the 
context contains no mention or implication of the negative 
aspect, “ransoming,” but only of the positive aspect, reward. 
But both aspects are hinted at in the Threefold Tradition about 
the rich young ruler to whom Jesus says ‘Sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven*.”” According to Matthew, the man needed to be 
ransomed from himself. He was so fettered in self-satisfaction 
that he believed he had fulfilled not only the commands of the 
Decalogue but also the precept ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself‘.”” He seems to have been what the Pastoral 


1 See Bab. Bathr. 10 a, and Tehsil. on Ps. xvii. 15, where Rashi, 
however, does not thus limit righteousness. Comp. Hor. Heb. (on 
Mt. vi. 1) “They called alms by the name of righteousness,”’ and the 
passages there alleged to prove this. See also the Heb. of Sir. iii. 30, 
and xl. 24. In the latter, the editors give an alternative, “vight- 
eousness (or, almsgiving) delivereth above them both.” 

. * Comp. Mt. vi. 20 “ treasure up treasures...,’’ parall. to Lk. xii. 
33 “Make to yourselves purses that wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not.” To this Luke (but not Matthew) prefixes 
“Sell your goods and give alms.” 

3? Mk x. 21 on which see Beginning p. 263. There it is pointed 
out that Mark may have confused “deceived himself,’” HTTATHCEN 
AYTON, with “loved him,” HTATTHCENAYTON, or that Hebrew 
confusion may have produced the false impression that Jesus 
“loved him.” 

4 Mt. xix. 19. 
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Epistles call ‘‘a lover of self” as well as ‘‘a lover of money?.” 
If Jesus perceived that he was “in love with himself*,”’ we can 
understand why He imposed on him a condition that He knew 
the man would fail to fulfil. Through the failure the man 
would be at least benefited at once to the extent of having his 
self-love disturbed. Hereafter, he might attain to the vision 
of the true love, the denarius of fire, the ransom of the soul. 

The “‘denarius”’ will come before us again when we discuss 
the Anointing at Bethany, where Mark—again followed by 
John, but not by Matthew—mentions “‘three hundred denarii” 
as the price of the ointment*. The above-mentioned “denar” 
of the Jerusalem Targum is also latent in Matthew’s description 
of the stater, i.e. ‘‘ shekel,’’ taken by Peter from a fish’s mouth 
in order to satisfy the claims of the collectors of the didrachm, 
ie. “half-shekel*.”” That narrative, whatever may be the 
full explanation of its details, adds to the cumulative evidence 
that metaphors or allegories based upon the payment of coin 
as a “‘ransom for the soul” would be prominent in the doctrine 
of early Evangelists, and that literal statements made about 
denarii in Mark would be allegorized by John. Such alle- 
gorizing is comparatively rare in the Talmud, but frequent in 
the Midrash and poetic Targums, which may often throw light 
on the imagery underlying Christ’s doctrine. In the present 
instance, quite apart from its value as an exemplification of 
Johannine Intervention, John’s retention of the Marcan 
“denarii” —taken with the new Johannine context, which 


1 2 Tim. iii. 2 piravra, hrdpyvpos. 

* I have not found an instance of dyargy davrov though ¢uArciv 
davrév is verycommon. But Mark might use qydrncev airdv, “he was 
in love with himself,"’ to denote an excess of the habit expressed 
by durciv. 

* Mk xiv. 5. 

* Mt. xvii. 24—27 A.V. “tribute [money]...a piece of money,” 
R.V. “the half-shekel...a shekel,”” W.H. ra 8i8paypa...oraryps. On 
this, and on Philo’s allegorizing of “the half of the shekel,” 
which LXX calls “the half of the didrachm,” see Notes 2999 (x). 
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allows us to regard it as part of a reply to a mystical utterance 
of Christ about “ buying”—appears to accord with the Johan- 
nine doctrine that God is Love. Man, God's coin, restamped by 
the redeeming Son of Man with the divine image that has been 
wellnigh obliterated by sin, is to present himself wholly, in 
the Spirit of Sonship, to the Father. This sacrifice, and not 
the partial and formal sacrifice of almsgiving, constitutes the 
real and spiritual ransom by which the sinner is redeemed 
from his lower self}. 

If we reject the view that John gave a mystical application 
to the Marcan “‘two hundred denarii,” what other view are we 
prepared to take of his retention of it? Are we to say that he 
retained it simply because it was in Mark, and because he saw 
no reason why Matthew and Luke should reject it? In that 
case, we must suppose him to have argued to this effect: ‘It 
is desirable to retain as much of Mark’s detail as possible. 
I do not explain what was Mark’s reason for mentioning this 
precise sum, but I am able to add that it was mot (as Mark 
supposes) ‘the disciples’ that mentioned it. It was only 
Philip.” 

This would suggest that Philip’s utterances were not held 
in much account by the Evangelist. But is that so? Philip 
loves the concrete and substantial, perhaps. When Nathanael 
argues, in the abstract, that no one can be the Messiah if he is 
from Nazareth, Philip appeals to the concrete and substantial: 
“‘Come”—that is, “‘come to Jesus”—and “‘see*.” When 
Jesus speaks spiritually about ‘‘seeing” the Father, Philip 


1 At the same time the Fourth Gospel contains evidence shewing 
that its author felt the metaphors of “ransoming” and “ buying’ 
to be inadequate, and desired to supplement them by another 
metaphor or (x. 6) “proverb,” in which the Good Shepherd is 
described as rescuing His sheep from the Wolf at the cost of His 
life—yet not by ransoming, but by conquering. See Son, Index 
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asks for a substantial object of vision, ‘“‘Shew us the Father*.”’ 
Nevertheless it is to Philip that Providence directs the Greeks 
to come, saying ‘‘We would see Jesus*.” And it is Philip’s 
materialistic utterance, ‘‘Shew us the Father,” that draws 
forth from Jesus the words “‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” The Evangelist seems to suggest that this 
particular Apostle, even though he did not “see” things like 
a Rabbi or a Philosopher, was more than once made the 
instrument of Providence for helping others to “‘see” things 
as they are. For that reason (it would seem) Jesus “tempts” 
him—not for Philip’s harm but for the world’s good. He was 
worth “tempting.” It was destined that through Philip’s 
reply to Christ’s question ‘Whence are we to buy ?” the world 
should be led to reflect on the paradoxical nature of that 
purchase-money with which the Son of God was to buy for them 
the unpurchasable Bread®. 


1 Jn xiv. 8. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 10 “and they saw the God of 
Israel.” 

® Jn xii. 21. 

% Some may reply “Philip and Andrew are mere dramatis 
personae introduced by the Fourth Evangelist, here as elsewhere, 
in order to present his own thoughts about Jesus in a dramatic 
setting.”” But note what Papias says about the pains that he took 
to inquire not so much about books as about sayings, and in par- 
ticular (Euseb. iii. 39. 4) ‘what had been said by Andrew or what by 
Peter, or what by Philip, or what by Thomas....” Is it not very 
rash to deny that in the Evangelist’s days there were current many 
things alleged to have been “said by Andrew, Philip, and Thomas,’ 
not contained in the Synoptic Gospels, and that he made it part of 
his business to find a place for them in his Gospel wherever they 
illustrated the Teaching of Christ? No one disputes that Papias 
did this. Why should we deny the possibility that the Fourth 
Evangelist did the same thing? 
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§ 20. “How many loaves have ye? Go [and] see,” 


tn Mark 


These words are in Mark alone. Their omission by Matthew 
and Luke may be explained by the difficulty of giving them 


1 Mk eee Mt. xiv. 16—18 
(R.V.) (R.V.) 
(37) ee be $$ (16) But Jesus 
d said unto them, 
unto them, G Give ye They have no need 


Mk viii. 2 b—5 (R.V.) 


-have nothing to eat: 
) And if I send them sale 
to their home, they 
faint in the way; and some of 
them are come from far. 
(4) And his disciples 
answered him, Whence 
one be able to fill these men 
with bredd (iit. loaves) here in 
a desert place? 
(5) And he asked them, 
How many ge have ye? 
And they said, Seven 


Lk i 38 ‘ 
@¥)on me) 
(13) But he said (5) Jesus there- 


(At. loaves) is not 
sufficient for them, 


(8) One of his 
disciples, Andrew, 
Simon 


Mt. xv. 32 b—34 (R.V.) 
-have nothing to eat: 


they.. 
and I would not send them away 
fasting, lest haply they faint in 
a me And the discipl 
3 € es sa 
ene Whence should sak 
sare so many loaves in a desert 
ei as to so great a multi- 
e 
(34) And Jesus saith unto 
them, How many loaves have 
ye? And they said, Seven, and 
a few small fishes. 


For the purpose ro clearness, texts partially given above are 


repeated here. 


It will be noted that the six accounts all begin with 


some words of Jesus about the giving of food, or the need of food, 
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any sense that seems in harmony with the narrative of a 
stupendous miracle. They seem to imply that Jesus was at 
some distance from the little store of food carried by the 
disciples. Finding them ignorant of its amount He sends 
them away to ascertain it. ‘Having ascertained it!”’—for 
that is what the Greek means—they report “five, and two 
fishes.” All this is very simple. But is it not too simple? 
Why record it? Matthew and Luke—possibly because it is 
too simple—do not record it. They represent the disciples as 
replying at once to Christ’s “Give ye them to eat”—without 
any mention or indication of an interval—that they have 
only “five loaves and two fishes.” In the miracle of the Four 
Thousand, there is the same absence of interval—*‘ How many 
loaves have ye? And they said, Seven....” 

John differs from all the Synoptists in that he does not 
represent Jesus as saying to the disciples ‘““Give ye them to 
eat.” On the contrary, Jesus says to Philip ‘Whence are we 
to buy loaves that these may eat?” It is added “This he said 
tempting (or, trying) him, for he himself knew what he would 
do.” This seems to imply “He knew that, in truth, He did 
not purpose to buy loaves; He intended to prepare Philip to 
learn a lesson about bread that could not be bought.’’ But on 
the other hand it might imply “‘He knew what Philip would 
say about denarii, and He purposed to teach Philip a lesson 
about bread that could indeed be bought—only for a very different 
price, the invisible ‘denarius’ of Redemption.” In either case 
we are made to feel that we must look below the surface for 
some allusive meaning, indicating the doctrine of sacrifice, 
that is, of “buying,” or “‘redeeming.”’ Philip is to be taught 
this by being “éried” or “tempted.” The Evangelist has 
probably some latent meaning in this mention of ‘‘tempting.”’ 


for the multitude to “eat.”” But John connects his mention of 
“loaves that these may eat” with “buying”—as a prospective act 
for Jesus and the disciples (“are we to buy?”’). 

1 Mk vi. 38 yrdrres, on which see Proclam. p. 268 n. 
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He never uses the word again. In N.T. it mostly implies the 
malignity of an adversary—and especially the Adversary 
called Satan—who tries us that we may fall. And though 
the Synoptists use it abundantly, and often of Jesus being 
tempted, they never describe Jesus as tempting others. 
These considerations lead us to the story of God’s “tempt- 
ing” Abraham before the sacrifice of Isaac on Mount Moriah— 
the first Biblical instance of the word “tempt,” and the only 
one in the whole of Genesis!. We have seen above, in the 
Johannine description of Jesus as “lifting up his eyes and 
beholding a great multitude coming to him,” an allusion to 
Abraham seeing the vision of the Seed of the Promise. Here 
it should be added that “lift up the eyes” is applied to the 
Patriarch when he hospitably entertains the Three, who come 
to make the Promise*. In the Dialogue that follows the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand in the Fourth Gospel, Jews speak 
of the Giving of the Manna*; and Jewish Christians in the first 
century could not but connect the Manna with the Loaves and 
Fishes, both in comparison and in contrast. Now it was a 


1 Gen. xxii. 1 éweipater. The Heb. is nd3, which also occurs 
in Syr. and Palest. of Jn vi. 6, and in Delitzsch’s Hebrew. This 
must be distinguished from Boxmafo, “test,” “prove,” which 
mostly = }m3 in LXX, but never D3. There is perhaps a touch 
of irony when Paul tells the Corinthians—who “seek a proof 
(Somusqv)”’ of the Christ that “speaks in’’ him—that they had 
better “tempt, or make trial of” themselves (2 Cor. xiii. 5) “ Make- 
trial-of (wepd{ere) yourselves whether ye are in the faith, prove 
(Soxysdfere) yourselves.” Tepd{w, applied to persons in N.T., 
almost always means trial proceeding from adversaries, and Rev. ii. 2 
émeipagas tous Aéyorras davrovs dwoordAous is hardly an exception. 
But John perhaps felt that, if he had used doxid{o, as in 1 Jn iv. 1 
“prove (8oxyd{ere) the spirits whether they be of God,” he would 
have misled his readers. Jesus did not wish to “prove” Philip 
to see “whether” he would answer this or that; He wished to 
“tempt” him, as God “tempted” Abraham, as a preparation for 
a blessing that was to follow. 

8 Gen. xviii. 2 “He lifted up his eyes, and looked, and lo....” 

% Jn vi. 31 foll. 
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recognised tradition among the Jews that whatever hospitality 
Abraham gave to the Three, God gave to the Israelites in the 
wilderness: ‘‘R. Jehudah said in the name of Rab: All that 
Abraham did for the angels by himself, the Holy One, blessed 
be He, did for his children by Himself; and what Abraham did 
for them through a messenger, the Holy One did the same for 
his children through a messenger'.” What “messenger” is 
here meant? And is there anything in any of the Gospel 
narratives of Christ’s miracles of feeding that includes some- 
thing corresponding to Abraham’s ‘‘messenger”? This will be 
considered in the next section, in the hope that it may throw 
some light on the Marcan tradition, at present unexplained, 


“*Go [and] see.” 


§ 21. “There is a lad here,” in John* 


In the five Synoptic accounts of feeding it is stated by the 
disciples, or assumed by Jesus, that the loaves belong to the 
disciples (‘‘we have no more than,” “how many have ye?”). 
The Fourth Gospel alone, after Christ’s question ‘‘ How shall 
we buy bread?” and after Philip’s reply about the insufficiency 
of two hundred pennyworth, represents Andrew as saying 
“There is a lad (paidarion) here that has five barley loaves and 
two fishes.’”’ About this Chrysostom says, ‘I think that he 
(s.e. Andrew] did not say this in simple ignorance, but because 
he had heard the wonders of the prophets and how Elisha 
worked the sign over the loaves*.” The loaves brought to 
Elisha were an offering from a stranger; and Chrysostom seems 


1 B. Metzsia 866. The context enters into detail, e.g. “ Abraham's 
“butter” and “milk” are rewarded with “manna.”” Comp. Numb. r. 
on Numb. vii. 48 (Wi. p. 348) sect. 14, repeating the same doctrine 
of the reward of Abraham’s hospitality. 

* Jn vi. 9. 

* Chrys. on Jn vi. 9, referring to 2 K. iv. 42 “And there came a 
man...and eparec i the man of God bread of the firstfruits, twenty 
loaves of barley. . 
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to assume that the loaves of the “lad” came also from some 
stranger, that is to say, they did not belong to the disciples or 
to any “lad” in their service. And this is the natural inter- 
pretation of the words in John. 

It is not unlikely that John was influenced by the miracle 
of Elisha and the barley loaves, in conjunction with other 
causes. But the first cause might be Hebrew corruption. 
The first Biblical mention of “barley” in LXX arises from a 
misreading of a word meaning “measure” or “estimation!.”’ 
“Loaves estimated at two hundred denarii” might be confused 
with “‘loaves of barley for two hundred denarii.” Thus a 
tradition might arise about the loaves that they were “‘loaves 
of barley.”” This might naturally be added to the story, partly 
in view of Elisha’s miraculous multiplication of barley loaves, 
and partly because “barley loaves” might seem to accord with 
the time of the year*, and also with a symbolic application of 
Christ’s act. But this hypothesis does not explain John’s 
introduction of the word “lad,” patdarton. For that is not 
used in the story of Elisha*. Moreover pastdarson occurs 
nowhere else in N.T. and (with one exception) nowhere in 
Christian writers of the first century and a half‘. We are 
therefore led to ask, outside Greek writings, for something 
corresponding to the Johannine pasdarion in Hebrew Scripture, 
or in Jewish traditions about Scripture. 

Now, pasdarion in LXX regularly corresponds to a Hebrew 
word frequently rendered in Genesis “‘lad®.” And the first 
Biblical mention of the Hebrew word corresponding to “lad”’ 


1 See Som 3420 f—g, quoting Gen. xxvi. 12. 

® Jn vi. 4 ‘the passover was nigh” (see above, p. 246). 

2 2 K. iv. 43 (A.V.) “his servitor” is explained (Gesen. 1058 a) 
as Elisha’s “chief servant,’’ LX X Accroupyss, superior to waddpiov. 

* Goodspeed gives it as occurring only in Polyc. Mart. §§ 6—7, 
where it refers to two servants of Polycarp, one of whom, under 
torture, betrays his master’s hiding place. 

8 In A.V., “lad” sing. = "y, naar, 17 times in Genesis (but not 
again till Judg. xvi. 26) and 12 times in 1 Samuel. 
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is in the story of Abraham’s hospitality to the Three Persons: 
“And Abraham ran unto the herd and fetched a calf...and 
gave it unto the lad, and he hasted to dress it’.” Here A.V. 
has “a young man,” and R.V. “the servant.” But the exact 
rendering is “the lad [in attendance],” “the young [servant].” 
It might be applied to “the youthful [son of the house]” if 
the context suited such an application, and accordingly some 
Jewish authorities interpret it here as Ishmael*. The LXX 
does not here render the word by pasdarion, but that is its 
regular rendering of the word*. The ‘“‘lad” mentioned in the 
story about Abraham’s hospitality appears to be the person 
contemplated by R. Jehudah in the words above quoted 
“What Abraham did [for the Three] through a messenger, the 
Holy One did the same for his children through a messenger‘.”” 
The title of ‘‘messenger” or “apostle” would seem here to 
apply to Moses. Through him God gave the manna to Israel ; 
and it has been shewn that Moses and Aaron are called God’s 
“apostles” or “‘messengers®.”’ It is said about Moses in the 
cradle, according to our English versions, that the daughter of 
Pharaoh “‘saw the child and behold the babe wept*.” But the 
Hebrew text has, for ‘“‘ babe,” the word regularly corresponding 
to patdarion; and Rashi seems to render it by “lad,” expressly 
saying ‘‘ His voice was deep (gravis) like that of a Jad (pueri), 
not like that of a very little infant (parvuli infantis) ’’— 
apparently attaching a mystical or prophetic significance to 


» Gen. xviii. 7 LXX r¢@ waidi. 

* So Gen. y. and Rashi (on Gen. xviii. 7), and Aboth R. Nathan 
(on Aboth i. 16). 

* Heb. sy3=(Tromm.) wa:ddpsov about 140 times, raidiov (23), ais 
(14), veavioxos (21), vewrepos (10), wéos (7) etc. 

4 See p. 286. 

5 See Proclam. p. 392, quoting Jerem. ii. 2 (Targ.) “my two 
apostles Moses and Aaron in the wilderness.” 

* Exod. ii. 6 (A.V. and R.V.) “child” = 3b, “babe” = y, 
LXX pg wasdiov xAaiov, merging the two words in one. 
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the fact that the babe Moses in his cradle (like the babe Herakles 
in Greek story) was already more than an infant}, 

All this, however, though it may explain John’s application 
of the tradition about the ‘‘lad” when it had arisen, does not 
explain how it arose. If such a “lad” existed, why was the 
fact omitted by the Synoptists? If there was not, how came 
John to suppose his existence*? To these questions there is 
at present no answer based on definite evidence. But there are 
reasonable (though conjectural) answers—derived from! what 
we know about Mark and John in general, and about these 
Marcan and Johannine narratives in particular—namely, that 
John is attempting to explain Mark’s “‘Go, see.” 

One explanation may be conjecturally given to the following 
effect: “The disciples had no food of their own at hand. But, 
as Jesus bade them ‘go’ and ‘see,’ the} ‘went’ and ‘saw.’ They 
found some one with five loaves and two fishes. These they 
brought to Jesus saying that they had no more. In reality, 
they had not even these. But as the owner was willing to 
give them, they brought them as their own. All this is obscurely 
suggested in the Marcan ‘Go, see,’ and is altogether omitted 
by Matthew and Luke. But in fact this stranger with the ‘five 
loaves and two fishes’ whom the disciples ‘went’ and ‘saw,’ 
may have been a person not to be left out. He may have been 


1 See Numb. x. (on Numb. iii. 14, WG. p. 42) quoting Exod. ii. 6 
and sb. 23 and saying that the “sighing” of Israel and the “ weeping” 
of Moses in the cradle were the preparation of the nation for fulfilling 
the purpose of God. On Zech. ii. 4 (8) “this young man,”’ Kimcbi, 
who assumes the prophet to be meant, says that he is so called, 
either as being literally “young” (like Jeremiah) or as being sub- 
ordinate to a superior as Joshua was to Moses (Exod. xxxiii. 11 
“Joshua the son of Nun a young man’’). 

2 To a third question, “If there was not, how came John to 
invent it?”’ my reply would be that repeated investigations in 
previous parts of Diatessarica have shewn that John does not 
“invent”’—though he may have received visions that some would 
call “inventions.” This tradition may have been one of “the 
sayings of Andrew” inquired into by Papias (s. above, p. 282, n. 3). 
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like the stranger in Genesis (‘a certain man’) who met Joseph 
wandering in the field and said to him ‘What seekest thou!?’ 
That ‘man,’ they say, was Gabriel. But Gabriel would not 
be appropriate here. For in this action the Lord is recom- 
pensing to Abraham’s children the hospitality that He Himself 
received from Abraham, in which Abraham was helped, not 
by a‘man’ but by a ‘lad.’ Let us say, then, that this unknown 
stranger was a ‘lad.’ And as the ‘/ad’ assisted Abraham in 
preparing food for the Lord, so let us now see a ‘/ad’ assisting 
the Lord in preparing food for Abraham’s descendants. The 
‘lad’ then received ‘a calf’ from Abraham and ‘prepared’ it. 
The ‘lad’ now gives ‘five loaves and two fishes’ to the Lord 
Jesus, and He prepares them by letting them pass through 
His hands as He distributes the food to all the people. This 
‘lad’ was Moses, who wrote the five books of the Law, con- 
taining also songs and predictions*. As the five loaves are 
symbolic of the Law, so the fishes might be symbolic of psalms 
and prophecies, whether called ‘a few,’ or, as some might say, 
‘two fishes,’ that is, ‘the Psalms and the Prophets’ considered 
as two books. This was the food that Moses, the servant of 
God, offered to the Messiah, the Son of God, who distributed 
it to the people. And as Joshua, the first Jesus, is called a 


1 Gen. xxxvii. 15, on which see Joh. Gr. 2649. 

* Jerome, on Mt. xiv. 17, says “In another Evangelist we read 
(Jn vi. 9) There is a lad heve who has five loaves—who seems to me to 
signify Moses.” The text continues: “Duos autem pisces vel 
utrumque intelligimus Testamentum, vel quia par numerus refertur 
ad legem.”” But one MS adds “et prophetas,” which seems necessary 
to the sense (“the even number refers to the Law and the Prophets”’). 
Later on he says: “ The Law with the Prophets is broken and divided 
into fragments (in frusta discerpitur) and its mysteries are brought 
forth to view, so that what did not nourish, as long as it was whole 
and abiding in its pristine state, might, by being divided into parts, 
nourish the multitude of the Gentiles (gentium).” 

Origen, on Mt. xiv. 17, says that “perhaps’’ the five loaves 
contained a veiled reference to “the sensible (ala@nrovs) words of 
the Scriptures corresponding in number on this account to the five 
senses,’ and the two fishes to the Adyos mpogopixds and the Adcyos 
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‘lad’ when ministering to Moses!, so is Moses himself called 
a ‘lad’ when ministering to the second Jesus.” 

The second explanation, though similar to the first in 
detail, would differ in this respect, that it would base itself in 
part on apostolic tradition. It would go back to one of those 
““sayings of Andrew” about which Papias tells us that he used 
to make inquiry, something to this effect:—‘‘Andrew, the. 
Apostle, said (or, used to say) that the Five Loaves and the Two 
Fishes did not appertain to the Twelve, but to a Servant [meaning 
Moses}. Also Andrew said (or, used to say)—speaking of the 
Law and the Prophets in themselves and before they were 
broken up like bread and expounded by the Lord—' What 
could they avasl for the multitudes [seeking the Bread of Life]*?’”’ 

The second of these explanations seems to me decidedly 
more probable than the first; but if either of them is even 
partially correct we find ourselves in an atmosphere of 


éydiaGeros (‘‘ which are a relish, so to speak, to the sensible things 
contained in the Scriptures’’) or, perhaps, to the word that had 
“already come (¢édcavrra)’’ to the disciples “about the Father and 
the Son”; but he adds that others may be able to give a fuller and 
better interpretation. 

Clement of Alexandria 665—6, while implying that the “five 
pillars” of Exod xxvi. 37 are less sacred than the “four pillars” of 
Exod. xxvi. 32, simply mentions “the five loaves’’ in connection 
with “the things of sense.’” 

Thus, the further back we go, the less proof we find that “five’’ 
was regarded by Greek commentators as referring to the five books 
of the Law. They may be wrong. They may have failed to catch 
the poetic allusions of the Galilaean tradition. But still we have 
to keep our minds open to the possibility that “five’’ may have 
originally had some other reference (e.g. meaning “a few”) and that 
the explanation of the “five loaves” as the five books of the Law 
came later. It certainly is not entirely satisfactory, because it is 
difficult to find a corresponding explanation of the “two fishes.” 

1 Exod. xxxiii. 11 “His [#.¢. Moses’s] minister Joshua, the son 
of Nun, a Jad,” R.V. “a young man.”’ Perhaps the Heb. naar is 
intended to convey the double notion of youth and service. 

2 On the ambiguous “said” or “used to say”—ambiguous in 
Hebrew as well as in Greek (fAcye), see Joh. Gr. 270 a. 
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Jewish symbolism and mystical tradition through which we 
must look at the whole of the context. It is easy to realise 
this about the ‘“‘two hundred denarii” discussed above. But 
the reader may feel it absurd that he should be asked to 
extend this hypothesis to the Marcan phrase “Go, see!” to 
which we now return. These words he may declare to be not 
only simple in themselves, but also in accord with another 
Marcan tradition about the disciples as having “‘forgotten”’ to 
bring ‘‘loaves with them}.”’ 

But the literal truth of that other tradition itself is very 
doubtful. It is omitted by Luke. And the Marcan context, 
saying “Save one loaf, they had not [any loaves] in the boat 
with them,” is omitted by Matthew and is suggestive of 
metaphor literalised. We ought therefore to give a patient 
consideration to the suggestion that, in the present passage, 
“Go, see!” may be a Marcan misinterpretation of ‘Come and 
see,’ a phrase used in Jewish tradition to call attention to 
weighty sayings, especially about the ways of God as superior 
to those of man. John uses a form of it thrice in passages 
where it is susceptible of a mystical meaning*. Also, in par- 
ticular, ‘‘See” is applied to numbers when rabbinically inter- 
preted. For example, Horae Hebraicae illustrates the “ barley 
loaves”’ in John by quoting a fanciful exaggeration about the 
feeding of the sons of the prophets with “loaves of barley” by 
Elisha, in which “‘ See/”’ occurs thrice; and the formula is some- 
times repeated much more frequently*. Somewhat similarly, 


1 Mk viii. 14, parall. Mt. xvi. 5, om. Lk. xii. 1. 

* See Schlatter, on Jn i. 39 “come and ye shall see,” referring 
to ib. 46 and xi. 34 and quoting from Mechiit, (on Exod. xii. 1, xx. 12) 
‘Come and see what God replies to him” and “Come and see their 
reward.”” See also Wetstein, Hor. Heb., and Schéttgen, on Jn i. 39. 

* Hor. Heb. on Jn vi. 9 quoting Chetub. 105. 2, 106. 9 on 2 K. iv. 42 
“Twenty loaves, and the loaf of the firstfruits, see, one and twenty ; 
the green ear, see, two and twenty...and so, see, there were two 
thousand and two hundred fed.’”’ I substitute “see’’ for “ behold,” 
as Winsche habitually does, e.g. on Numb. vii. 66 foll. p. 372 “ siehe, 
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in an early Galilaean tradition about the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, attention may have been called to the number 
of the loaves: “See (or, Go and see) there are five loaves'.”’ 
This was misunderstood by Gentile interpretation (adopted by 
Mark) as though the first half of the sentence came from Jesus, 
who said “Go and see [how many loaves there are],”” and the 
second half from the disciples, who said “‘ There are five loaves.” 

It is perhaps worth noting that the phrase “five loaves” 
occurs in the narrative of an incident in the life of David to 
which Jesus Himself called attention—the eating of the sacred 
shewbread by laymen contrary to the Law. All the Gospels 
mention this. But they do not quote the exact words of 
David, which are “Give me five loaves of bread in mine hand 
_ or whatsoever is present*.”” No other passage in the Bible 
mentions “five loaves.” The meaning appears to be (as the 
Vulgate renders it) “even five [if you can give no more}.” 
“‘Five” therefore may be regarded as typical of a small number*®. 
In the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Son of David restores 
and consecrates the “‘five loaves” that David might be said, 
in some sort, to have taken away and desecrated. It ought 
not to be surprising if, apart from other mystical views of the 
number “‘five,”’ this allusion in itself caused a Jewish Christian 
Evangelist to call attention to the coincidence by means of 
the formula “Come and see.” It ought to be less surprising 
that the formula was misunderstood by Gentiles. 


das sind zwei,...siehe, das sind vier...”’ where it occurs seven 
times; ib. p. 374 it occurs six times. 

1 The Heb. x13, which regularly means “come,” is frequently 
used for “go,” e.g. Gen. xxi. 18 R.V. “go,” LXX dweddeciv. 

2 x S. xxi. 3 referred to in Mk ii. 26, Mt. xii. 4, Lk. vi. 4. 

3 See Lev. xxvi. 8 “ Five of you shall chase an hundred,” and 
Is. xxx. 17 “at the rebuke of five.” The attempt to explain it 
otherwise (J. Succa vi. 8 (Schwab p. 50)) is unsatisfactory. 
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§ 22. ‘‘Here,” in all the Gospels 


The Johannine phrase discussed in the last section, “‘there 
is a lad” is followed by “here.” ‘‘Here” is also inserted by 
Matthew as follows :— A, 

Mk vi. 38 Mt. xiv. 17 Lk. ix. 13 


They say (D and But they say’ to But they said (47.) 
SS add “to him”), him, We have not There are not to us 
Five... here save five... more than five... 


In Corrections it was suggested that “here” might be added 
by Matthew for emphasis, or that there might be some confusion 
between “‘here” and “bread” which are very similar in Hebrew?. 
The latter suggestion is favoured by a passage in the Psalms 
where Gesenius accepts an emendation based on this similarity*. 
But of course both causes might be at work. Matthew repeats 
the Greek “‘here” in the next verse after a verb of motion in 
words of Jesus that he alone records, “ Bring them here to me®.’’ 
Luke also, in a parallel to Mark-Matthew “the place is desert,” 
has ‘‘ We are here in a desert place.” Lastly, in the Feeding 
of the Four Thousand, “here” is inserted by Mark who has 
‘“Whence shall one be able here to satisfy these with loaves in 
a wilderness®?” but omitted by the parallel Matthew, ‘‘ Whence 
{can come] to us in a wilderness so many loaves as to satisfy so 
great a multitude?” The recurrences of the same word meaning 
“here” or “hither” in the narratives of miraculous feeding 
suggest the examination of the Biblical use of the word above 
mentioned, meaning ‘“‘hsther” but confusable with “bread.” 

It occurs for the first time in the words of the fugitive 
Hagar whom ‘“‘the angel of the Lord found by a fountain of 


1 See Corrections 403 (i), where it is also pointed out that “to him”’ 
and “not” are often confused in Hebrew (see Gesen. 520 8). 

* See Gesen. pp. 240—1 on Ps, lxxiii. 10 adopting ond “ bread” 
for pbn “hither.” 

* Mt. xiv. 18 géperé po dd airovs, not in parall. Mk-Lk. 

4 Lk. ix. 12. § Mk viii. 4. 
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water in the wilderness of Shur.” Hagar exclaims ‘Have I 
even here looked after him that seeth me??” Rashi explains 
“even here” as meaning “‘ even here in the desert,” and that makes 
good sense, recognising that God sees everywhere; but the 
Jerusalem Targums confused the word with an almost identical 
one meaning “dream” or “vision,” and the LXX renders it 
“face to face*.” As a rule, the word means “hither,” not 
“here,” and it will be observed that Matthew repeats it (in 
Greek) in the sense of “hither” on the second occasion. 

In the sense of “‘here,’’ it would be appropriate to the 
disciples, ignorant of their Master’s design and saying “ Here 
[ts this lonely place] we have no bread worth mentioning, or, 
we can do nothing for the multitude.” But, if “here” has 
this meaning, then “in this lonely place” is a desirable addition ; 
for, without it, ‘here’ might mean simply “om the spot.” 
Accordingly Mark (in the narrative of the Four Thousand) 
and Luke, who both use “here,” add “‘in a desert, or lonely 
place*.”” Matthew, in the narrative of the Four Thousand, 
does not follow Mark in inserting “here” along with “tna 
desert”; but, in the narrative of the Five Thousand, he inserts 
“‘here”’ twice, apparently taking it to mean, not “here in a 
lonely place,” but ‘‘here om the spot” ;—“We have no bread 
worth mentioning here on the spot,” to which Jesus replies 
‘Bring it to me here on the spot.” Mark, in the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, omits “here,” but apparently implies, 
like Matthew, that, if inserted, it would have meant “‘om the 


1 Gen. xvi. 13. 

2 In Daniel, non repeatedly means (Theod.) évimmoy, (LXX) 
Spapa. In Gen. xvi. 13 Onk. has “I have begun to see” (? confusing 
abn with some form of bn). LXX has évemior (? corr. for evrvor). 
In Gen. xvi. 14 LXX has ¢vomwy again for m>=viventis. Else- 
where LXX has ¢vravOa (4), dd« (4), etc. These facts indicate that 
ancient interpretation did not (as Gesen. does) limit the word to the 
sense of “hither.” 

8 Mk viii. 4 (the Four Thousand) wddev...dde...¢@’ épnuias; Lk. ix. 
12 (the Five Thousand) dde ¢v épripp roy dopey. 
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spot”; although the disciples had no bread “on the spot,” they 
had some a little way off, as to which Jesus sent to inquire 
how much there was. 

Coming to John’s phrase “There is a lad here’’ we have to 
tonfess at once that, but for all these variations and apparent 
allusions in the Synoptists, we should take it to mean simply 
‘‘on the spot” or “at hand.” But if the “lad” is to be regarded 
as the representative of Moses, and if John had before him 
various traditions likening the Five Thousand in the Desert to 
Israel in the Wilderness of Sinai, then we shall not reject as 
improbable the hypothesis that this saying of Andrew about 
‘‘a lad here,’’ besides having its literal meaning, might also 
mystically allude to ‘‘Moses in the wilderness.” 


§ 23. “By compantes,” “by ranks*,” in Mark 
The Greek for “company,” symposton, means literally 
“ drinking-party.” The Greek for ‘‘rank,” prvasta, means 
perhaps literally ‘“‘greenery,” and in practice a rectangular 
‘‘garden-bed*.”” Neither of these words is adopted by the 


1 In examining this hypothesis of allusion to the story of Hagar, 
or of confusion arising from Hebrew corruption, we must not ignore 
the fact that elsewhere Matthew and Luke appear to insert “hither” 
simply for emphasis. (See Corrections 425 on Mk ix. 19, Mt. xvii. 
17, Lk. ix. 41.) And the LXX does sometimes insert it for this 
reason where it is not in the Hebrew, besides omitting it sometimes 
where it is in the Hebrew. (See Corrections 425 (i) aand b.) But the 
recurrence of “here” in these narratives of feeding is rather too 
frequent to be explained thus. 

® Mk vi. 39 ovprdow ouprdcia. 3 Mk vi. 40 rpaciai rpaciai. 

* Hesych. says that rpdoa=ra Bpva x. ra Gucia, and wpagiai=al év 
Trois xnmos rerpdywvor Aaxaviai. The facts suggest that the word 
originally denoted “ green’ and was then applied to any very common 
green vegetable, ¢.g. the leek (comp. in English, ‘‘greens’’). L.S. 
gives mpdcvr=“horehound,” and mpdcor=(r) leek, (2) a leek-like 
sea-weed. Hesych. suggests mépas ‘‘ boundary ”’ as the origin of the 
word :—oloy mepactol da ro él wépact rév enrov. The word mpacia is 
frequent in Homer. Field (on Mk vi. 40) shews that the word was 
not (as has been maintained) associated with the thought of “ flower- 
beds” or “parterres” implying variety of colour. 
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parallel Matthew, Luke, or John!. The question therefore 
arises whether John has, or has not, in his context, some- 
thing that expresses the thought underlying Mark’s peculiar 
expressions. If he has not, this passage will have to be 
recognised as an instance of the failure of the Rule of Johannine 
Intervention. 

Symposton occurs only once in canonical LXX. There it 
represents the Hebrew phrase “drinking-party of wine%.”’ 
Philo, it is true, repeatedly uses it in describing the sacred 
meals of the Therapeutae. But he expressly uses it as a 
paradox, “‘contvasting their symposia with the symposia of other 


1 Mk vi. 39—40 Mt. xiv. 19 4 Lk. ix. 14—15 Jn vi. 10 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(39) And _ he And he com- (14) For they er: said, 
commanded them manded the mul- were about five the people sit 
that all should sit titudes to sit down thousandmen. And down. ow there 


down (ist. recline) 


(ist. recline) on the 


panies upon grass. disciples, Make the place. So the 

pe aris Some 4 ean ae down (/s¢. men sat down, in 
(40) And they recline) in com- number about five 

sat fm in ranks, panies ({xMolas), thousand, 

by hundreds, and about each. 

by fifties. (15) d they 


In the Feeding of the Four Thousand the reclining is mentioned 
merely as a command thus :— 
Mk viii. 6 a (R.V.) ee XV. 35 hl ie ae 
e An e comman e 
Sate ate yan a the multitude to sit down on the 
ground. ground. 
R.V. in these six columns does not represent several differences 
in the Greek. For example, R.V. “command” =é¢msirdecw, xedevor, 
apayyOAe. 
a Eat vii. 7 ovpadovwy =" drinking-party (Nv) of wine (jwn).” 
Zupwéowr ofvov=the same Heb. in Sir. xxxv. (xxxii.) 5, xlix. Tain 
Is. i. 22 (Aq.) and Hos. iv. 18 (Sym. and Quint.) cups dovor repre- 
sents Heb. x30 (Gesen. 6852) “drink,” “liquor,”’ (?) “drunken- 
ing.”” The parallel Lk. ix. 14 has xAwias. KA:oia, in literary 
Greek (Steph. Thes.) means a “booth’’ (comp. 3 Mare, vi. 31, the 
single instance in LXX). But Luke appears to mean “sitting-place 
as in Joseph. Ant. xii. 2. 12. 
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folk,” for the Therapeutae, he says, drink nothing but “running 
water!.”” In Mark there is no such contrast. Mark’s choice 
of the word therefore requires explanation. It seems singularly 
unsuitable in a narrative about feeding with bread and fish 
where there appears no suggestion, and certainly no mention, 
of wine, or of anything to drink. 

But in fact there ss such a suggestion, though a most obscure 
one, in the Marcan word prassas. For this, though literally 
meaning only “‘garden-beds,”’ can be shewn to have practically 
meant garden-beds that need trrigation, that is to say, meta- 
phorically “drinking.”” Aquila assumes this in his rendering 
of the words “As the hart thtrsteth (R.V. panteth) after the 
water brooks, so thtrsteth (R.V. panteth) my soul after thee, 
O God*.” Here Aquila uses a verb formed from rasta, 
“‘garden-bed,” to signify ‘‘thirsting [like a garden-bed that 
thirsts for water from heaven].’’ Ben Sira, too, after repre- 
senting Wisdom as saying ‘They that eat me shall yet be 
hungry and they that drink me shal] yet be thirsty,” 4.¢. athirst 
for heavenly knowledge, uses the word prasia as follows: ‘I will 
water my best garden, and will water abundantly my garden- 
bed.” The thought is of the irrigating trenches of a garden 
or vineyard, opening their mouths like panting animals, and 
crying to heaven for water to feed the rows of vegetation. 
The word occurs in a papyrus of the first century in such a 


1 Philo ii. 477 dyriragas ra ray Dror ovyrcow (the word is 
mentioned about a dozen times in the context). The Therapeutae 
drink (3b. 477) U8ep vapyarsaior. 

* Ps. xlii. 1, see Gesen. 788, "py, “long for,” mynp “garden 
terrace or bed.” Rashi gives various explanations, and says that 
“Menachem” illustrates from Cant. v. 12 (R.V. 13) where Aq. has 
mpagui. Aq. also has rpacioveda in Joel i. 20 “the beasts of the field 
pant (A.V. cry) unto thee,”” where Jerome says “like @ gayden-bed 
thirsting for vain. For this is what Aquila means, in one word, 
saying érpacwn.” 

® Sir. xxiv. 21, 31 mori pov rdv xijrov, cai pediow pov ry wpacir, 
where pebvow, “I will satisfy as if with wine,” harmonizes with a 
hypothesis connecting rpacuai with ovyrdow. 
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context as to shew that it would be naturally connected with 
irrigation}. 

The Targum on a passage in Ezekiel mentioning what 
Aquila calls “garden-beds”” has a slightly different form of the 
word, meaning “trenches,” and especially trenches for the 
irrigation of vines*. And the metaphorical name “the vine- 
yard in Jabneh” (some indeed call it no metaphor but a name 
based on fact) was applied to “the university in that place,” 
the reason being that “the scholars sat rows [and] rows like a 
vineyard that is planted rows [and] rows*.” 

These facts, taken together, explain Mark’s two peculiar 
traditions. The original appeared to him to describe the mul- 
titude as placed “‘[in] rows [and] rows,” meaning either “like 
vines,” or “like vineyard trenches,” waiting for water, the 
living water of the Word‘. This was at first expressed by 
prastai. But as this did not convey clearly to Greeks the 
notion of thirst, Mark prefaced it by symposia’. Matthew 
and Luke omitted both these terms:—symposta, “ drinking- 
parties,” because it might convey the notion of carousing, and 
prasias, ‘‘garden-beds,” because it did not convey to them the 


1 Berlin Urkunde 530. 27 “ The water scarcely gives drink enough 
for one row” péddus yap piay mpacedy (sic) mworifa rd dep. Comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 13 dy wveipa éworicOnye and iii. 2 yada tpas érérua, also 
iii. 6 "AwodAds éworwev, “watered” (after “I plantted”’). 

* Ezek. xvii. 7, 10 Heb. mis, A.V. “furrows,” R.V. “beds,’’ 
Aq. wpacwi, Targ. mxiy, which=“ trenches,” see Levy iii. 625 6 and 
Levy Ch. ii. 205 5. 

® Hor. Heb. on Mk vi. 40 quoting Jevamoth cap. 8. For a similar 
explanation see Jer. Berach. iv. 1 fol. 7d, and elsewhere (Levy ii. 
408 b). The word for “vows” is rare in O.T. (Gesen. 1004 b, quite 
diff. from the one meaning “garden-bed”’) but freq. in later Heb. 
(Levy iv. 525—4). 

4 This is the aspect of “‘rows’’ that commended itself to Mark. 
But there is also the military aspect in which the “‘rows’’ would be 

ed as “files,’’ see below, p. 309, n. 3, and pp. 309—14. 

5 See Clue 31 shewing that “the correct rendering in a conflation 

mostly follows the incorrect one.” 
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suggestion of spiritual thirst, and they did not see any reason 
for such an out-of-the-way metaphor. 

What course does John adopt? In the narrative of the 
actual miracle, it must be admitted, he says nothing that in 
the remotest degree implies a symposium. But in Christ’s 
comment we are taught that the “loaves” with which the 
Five Thousand have been ‘“‘filled” are but types of a “bread 
from heaven”; then we learn that this “bread” is Christ 
Himself; then we are told that He—not the bread but Christ 
Himself—satisfies “thirst” at the same time as hunger: “He 
that cometh unto me shal] never hunger, and he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst!.’’ Subsequently the epithet “living ”’— 
familiar to the Jews as an epithet of running water—is applied 
to this “bread” as being a source of spiritual life*. And thus 
we are finally led to a new and astonishing revelation of the 
nature of this new “food” that is to be “bought” by Jesus— 
namely that it is to be His own “‘flesh.”” The literalising Jews 
ask ‘‘How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” Jesus, in 
His answer, increases (for literalisers) the impossibility. He 
abruptly implies that the “‘flesh” will not be separated from 
“‘blood.’’ Thus at last we are brought to the actual mention 
of the word “drink,” for which we have been gradually prepared : 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in yourselves*.”” This, once mentioned, is 
reiterated: ‘‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood,”’ 
““My blood is drink indeed,” “He that eateth my fiesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him*.” Such is the 
Johannine expansion of the Marcan symposta. 

It has not been maintained above that symposia was a 
part of Mark’s original, or that Matthew and Luke were wrong 
in omitting it. The question for us has been, not as to Mark’s 


1 Jn vi. 35. This is in response to the prayer “Lord, evermore 
give us this bread.” 


* Ju vis 51. $ Jn vi. 52—3. Jn vi. 54—6. 
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correctness, but as to whether John intervenes in order to bring 
out some spiritual doctrine latent under Mark’s text, even when 
Mark is incorrect or (as in this case) inappropriate in expression. 
The result has been to reveal, apparently, not a failure but an 
instance, of Johannine Intervention. And it is a peculiarly 
interesting one. For here Mark’s error appears to have been 
a Greek husk, so to speak, containing a kernel of Jewish 
doctrine. This kernel John has extracted, amplifying the 
exposition of its doctrine so that it illuminates the whole of 
his conception of Christ’s character and action. 

As regards prasiai, or “ garden-beds,” it cannot be con- 
clusively shewn that John has similarly intervened. If he 
regarded the prasias as the Jewish equivalent of the Gentile 
symposia, he may have decided that he had done enough when 
he had expounded the doctrine implied for Greeks in the 
Greek word sympossa'. 


1 The thought of wpaciai as “rows of vines,’ thirsting for water, 
would be very distinct from John’s conception of the one Vine. 
The latter (not “ vine-rows” but “ vine”’) may have been in his mind 
when he writes, as words of Jesus, (vi. 56) “He that...drinketh 
my blood abideth in me and I in him.” 

If we drink His blood, it follows that, in some sense, He is in us; — 
but how does it follow that we “abide” in Him? An explanation 
is not given in the doctrine that follows the Feeding, but one is 
suggested later on, when it is said (Jn xv. 4) that we abide in Christ 
as branches in the Vine. This means that we are in the Christ- 
Nature or Vine-Nature, in the Nature that produces the sap and 
the fruit and that juice of the Vine which is called in Scripture 
(Gen. xlix. 11) “the blood of grapes.” It is im us, but we are also 
in it because it is in us. This metaphor of the single Vine is more 
accordant with the ancient Hebrew imagery than is the later Jewish 
tradition about “ vine-rows [and] vine-rows”’ describing the array of 
disciples in “the vineyard” of “the university of Jabneh.” 

If there is any Johannine equivalent cf the Marcan prasiai-— 
regarded as ‘‘rows of vines,” thirsting for rain—it is to be looked 
for in passages describing the ‘living water,” which John alone 
mentions. 
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§ 24. “On the green grass1,” in Mark 


Barely stated, the facts bearing on this Marcan phrase 
might be summed up as a case of Johannine Intervention thus: 
“Mark has ‘on the green grass,’ Matthew ‘on the grass,’ Luke 
no mention of ‘grass’ at all, John ‘There was much grass 
in the place’; John obviously intervenes. The Greek chortos, 
‘grass,’ mostly means ‘hay’ in literary Greek, and may have 
that meaning here. But that does not affect either the fact 
that Luke omits and John inserts the Marcan chortos, or the 
inference—that it is a case of Johannine Intervention.” 

All this is true. But if we passed on, content with this, we 
should pass over a great deal that will be found interesting and 
illuminative for those who are prepared to recognise truth 
under metaphor, and to accept guidance toward some parts of 
the truth from ancient Christian commentaries that must be 
admitted to be, as to other parts, fanciful and extravagant. 
Such a comment.is that of Jerome (on Matthew): “‘They are 
commanded to ‘/te down on grass (or, hay) (foenum)’ and, 
according to another (alium) Evangelist, ‘on the earth*,’ in 
fifties or hundreds, in order that, after they have trampled 
(calcaverint)® on their ‘flesh’ and all its ‘flowers,’ and placed 


1 Mk vi. 39—40 ¢wérafew atrois dvaxdOnva wdvras,..¢ri rg xAwpp 
xdpry, kai avémecay..., Mt. xiv. 19 xeAevous rovs SyAous dvaxAOnvar emi 
rov xoprov, Lk. ix. 14——-15 KaraxXivare avrovs xuias..., cat caréedvay 
Gmayras, Jn vi. 10 [osoare rovs dvOpmrous dvaweceiv. fv 8¢ xdpros 
wodls év Toe Torq. dvéweray ody of avdpes.... 

* “On the earth” is not said by any Evangelist here. Did 
Jerome suppose it to be implied by Luke (‘make them lie down’’) ? 
Luke omits “on the grass.’’ On the Feeding of the Four Thousand 
Jerome (on Matthew) remarks “Ibi super foenum discumbunt, hic 
super tervam.”” If Jerome is referring to that we must read here 
“another [place of the] Evangelist (Mt. xv. 35).” 

* “Trampled,” comp. the expostulation in Ezekiel (xxxiv. 18) to 
the “rams” and “he-goats,’’ which not only eat up the pasture of 
the weaker cattle but also “tread down” the “residue.’’ What they 
do in a bad sense, Jerome here supposes to be done in a good sense. 
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under [their feet] the pleasures of the world as being merely 
drying grass (or, hay) (arens foenum)!, they may then ascend 
through the penitence denoted by ‘fifty’ to the perfect height 
denoted by ‘a hundred*.’” 

In his interpretation of ‘‘grass,” Jerome is here following 
Origen, who says “‘I think He bade the multitude He down in 
the grass by reason of that which is said in Isaiah ‘All flesh 
is grass’—that is to say, place beneath [their feet] ‘the flesh’ 
and subjugate the disposition of ‘the flesh®.’” 

This passage of Isaiah is quoted also in the Petrine Epistle 
as contrasting “flesh,” which is “as grass,’’ with the utterance 
of the everlasting God; and it is alluded to in the Epistle of 
James‘. Jesus Himself did not command His disciples to 
“trample” on “‘the flowers”; but He bade them “consider 
the lilies” and ask themselves whether they might not trust 
their heavenly Father to clothe them, since He “‘so clothed the 
grass (chortos) of the field’.” 

It is important to recognise that this word chortos, when 
connected with a mention of men and not cattle or agriculture, 
is likely to have a depreciative meaning. Paul uses it to 
describe a false and flimsy structure (of “hay” built by some 


1 Comp. Is. xl. 6—8 “All flesh is grass (ydpros), and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field....Surely the people 
is grass. The grass withereth (¢énpdy6n = arens), the flower fadeth: 
but the word of our God shall stand for ever.’ 

* “Fifty” is mentioned by Mark and Luke, but not by Matthew; 
“a hundred” is mentioned by Mark alone. 

* Origen (on Mt. xiv. 19) rovs 3xAous éxfAevoer dvaxhbiva ev (sic) 
TS xopre..-Touréarw troxdre mojoa rH» odpxa cal dwordta rd ppdvnpa 
Ths capKés. 

© x Pet. i. 24, Jas. i. 10, 11. 

5 Mt. vi. 30 ef 3¢ rév yoprov rod dypov... Note the difference in 
Lk. xii. 28 ef 8¢ é» dyp@ rév xéprov... Luke rejects the phrase “grass 
of the field’ used by Matthew and frequentin LXX. He substitutes: 
But if [while st is still] in the field [or, in a field] the grass—living (Jit. 
existing) to-day and [to be] thrown into the oven to-morrow—is so - 
clothed by God.” His object is to shew Greek readers that ydpros, 
in this passage, does not have its ordinary meaning “hay.” 
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Christians who profess to accept Christ as their “‘foundation!.’” 
Also in literary Greek the noun chortos is regularly used to mean 
food for beasts, as distinct from corn or wheat that is food for 
men; and hence the verb chortazein is used to mean, not only 
when applied to cattle “‘fill with hay (or, with fodder),” but 
also when applied to men, “‘cram, or stuff, oneself with pet 
after the manner of swine?. 

In LXX, chortos is represented mainly by two Hebrew 
words. Both of these signify ‘herbage,’ but one signifies 
more definitely ‘“‘green grass’’ and is once rendered by LXX 
“‘green®.’’ It seldom has any such opprobrious sense as in 
literary Greek*. In O.T., where A.V. has “hay” R.V. has 


Lid 


“grass” in text or margin’; and it is said that people in 
Palestine do not dry grass as we do for winter fodder, and that 
there is no evidence that the Hebrews had such a custom®. 


1 x Cor. iii. 12. 

* See Steph. Thes. yépros, and add Epictet. ii. 14. 24 “most men 
value nothing more than fodder—for wealth is fodder” (comp. 
ib. 29). Epictetus uses yopra{w similarly (ii. 16. 43) and once in a 
passage that resembles a bitter version of a saying of Christ’s 
(i. 9. 19) “You are (as good as] dead. When you are crammed 
(xopracOyre) for the day, you sit weeping about the [fodder of 
the) morrow.” Ast’s two instances in Plato are Pol. 11. 372 D, 
1x. 5864 in which men are likened to “swine,”’ or to creatures 
“stooping down to dinner-tables,”’ els rpawd{as [nexudores] Booxovras 
xoprafcpevor xai dyevorres. 

* See Gesen. 348 Y¥m “green grass, herbage,”’ 793 3wy “herb, 
herbage.” Xcpros = the former about 12 times, the latter about 
25 times (besides other Heb. words much more rarely). In 
Prov. xxvii. 25, Y¥n = LXX “green [things]” xAwpay, R.V. “the hay 
(marg. gyass) is carried and the tender grass sheweth itself.” 

‘ The Hebrew “‘grass’’ denotes transience but not degradation 
except in special contexts such as Ps. cvi. 20 “the similitude of an 
ox that eateth grass,” on which see Tehill. and Rashi ad loc., also 
Mechilt, (on Exod. xiv. 29, Wi. p. 108) and Dan. iv. 25—33 (of 
Nebuchadnezzar). 

§ Prov. xxvii. 25, Is. xv. 6,.the only instances of “hay” in 
A.V. (O.T.). 

* See Hastings’ Dict. “ Hay,’ which says “The winter is the season 
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Mark has previously used chortos in a sense unprecedented (so 
far as is known at present) to mean the shooting blade of 
corn (perhaps taking it to mean the early green shoot of corn 
which the eye cannot distinguish from grass). Here Mark 
goes further and inserts “green.’’ Perhaps he wishes to make 
it clear to his readers that he means, not “hay,” but “‘grass*.” 

Are we then to infer that in the present passage Mark is 
simply stating a literal fact in the language of the LXX without 
any allusion to Hebrew Scripture or Jewish tradition? It 
would be safer to say that he stated what he believed to be a 
litera] fact and to leave it an open question whether his original 
had an allusive character. For we are dealing with a Gospel 
narrative about a miraculous giving of “bread,” or literally 
“loaves”; and it is certainly a coincidence to be noted that, 
in the LXX, the first mention of “dread” (or “‘loaf,” artos)— 
“In the sweat of thy face wilt thou eat bread” —immediately 
follows the words, pronounced as a curse, “‘Thou shalt eat the 
grass (chortos) of the field*.”’ 

The question was asked by ancient Jewish teachers ‘Was 
there really a change in the doom pronounced by God on 
Adam? Ifso, how explain it?” The Jerusalem Targums say 
it was changed because of Adam’s piteous expostulation, and 
Talmudic tradition supports them: “Lord of the world,” cried 
Adam, “‘shall I and my ass eat out of one crib*?” These 


of green grass here.’’ The ignorance of this fact might lead to early 
misunderstandings. 

2 Mk iv. 28. 

2 Wetstein, on Mt. vi. 30, says that ydpros is “hay (foenum),’’ 
but that here and elsewhere in the Gospels it is used of grass still 
green, and he quotes Plutarch Q. N. p. 25 C xdpros Udpevos, comrera: 
yap ob Enpds ddAa xAepds. 

® Gen. iii, 18—19. 

4 Pesach. 118 a, and sim. Aboth R. Nathan on Aboth i. 1 “Said 
the Holy One, Blessed be He: ‘As thou hast trembled, therefore in 
the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread’’’ (where Rodkinson 
italicises “‘bread’’). See Son 3422 a, which quotes the fuller dialogue 
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traditions are not of the first century. But even in the first 
century we find Philo making a distinction between the 
symbolism of ‘‘grass” and ‘‘green (grass]?.” This, though 
perhaps derived from Greek influences, indicates that dis- 
cussions about “‘grass,” and ‘“‘fodder,” and also about the 
relation of these to that ‘‘ bread” which is “‘the word of God,” 
were likely to be current in the first century, among Jews as 
well as among Christians*. On the whole we may say that 
there is nothing so absurd as there appears to be at first sight 
in the hypothesis that ‘‘on the green grass” in the Marcan 
narrative had, from the first, a poetic and allusive as well as 
a literal meaning. 

Before passing to the Johannine equivalent (in the phrase 
“‘now there was much grass in the place”) we must note, as a 
part of John’s consistent treatment of the whole subject, his 
way of dealing with the verb chortazetn derived from chortos 
“grass,” and meaning ‘‘to fill with grass.” It is applied by 
all the Synoptists to the multitudes, meaning “they were 
filled” in the sense of ‘‘satisfied*.’”” For this, they have some 
authority in the LXX, but hardly any except in the Psalms‘, 


in the Targums, where God is regarded not as altering, but as 
interpreting, “the herb,”’ avy. This = ydpros seven times in Genesis, 
beginning with i. 11 Bordyny (NO) xdprou (AY). 

1 Philo i. 48 (on Gen. ii. 4 foll.). “Grass” =yépros, “green 
[grass] ’’ = xAwpor. 

® Xopros occurs in early Christian writers (s. Goodspeed) only 
in Justin’s Dialogue § 20 passim (apart from quotations in ib. §§ 34 
and 50). There Justin, after saying that God (Gen. ix. 3) gave 
Noah the right to eat of every animal, represents the Jew as on 
the point of interrupting him: “And as he was ready to say ‘as the 
herbs of green-vegetation (Adyava xéprov)’ I anticipated him.’’ This 
shews that chortos was a recognised topic of discussion. 

* Mk vi. 42, Mt. xiv. 20, Lk. ix. 17. Comp. Mk viii. 4—8, Mt. 
Xv. 33—7 (about the Four Thousand). 

‘The Heb. yaw meaning “satisfy” or “sate” = (Tromm.) 
éprAnOo Or épwipwAnm 50 times, and wAnde 19 times, but xoprdfe 
only 13 times (Tromm., by error, 12), and, of these 13 instances, 
9 are in the Psalms. 
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It must be admitted that Paul once uses it about himself. 
And his language might be rendered (somewhat tamely) “I have 
been initiated into the secret both of Aaving-my-fill (chortascin) 
and hungering’.” But it is better to regard it as Pauline 
hyperbole (almost equivalent to “stuffing and starving”). 
And to most Greeks, unacquainted with the LXX, the Synoptic 
statement would certainly sound like a reproach—as if it meant 
that the Five Thousand were “filled like swine” without thanks 
to the giver and without sense of the nature of the gift*. By 
John the word is thus reproachfully used, not in his own words 
but (which is more weighty) in the words of Jesus to condemn 
their unintelligent greediness: “‘Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves and were filled [like 
cattle with fodder)*.”” The words that follow enjoin “‘labour”’— 
and labour like that of the husbandman, which distinguishes 


2 Philipp. iv. 12 pepimpu «al yoprd{erba rai ready. On this, 
Lightfoot, while admitting that it was originally not applied to men 
except in a depreciatory sense, adds that “in the later language it 
has lost this sense... being applied commonly to men and directly 
opposed to wrevay, e.g. Matth. v.6. On yoprafew see Sturz de Dial. 
Mac. p. 200.” 

But Sturz does mot give a single instance where a serious writer 
of literary Greek, uninfluenced by the Gospels, applies it to men 
without depreciation. The Synoptic Gospels prove nothing except 
that they were influenced by the usage of the Psalms. Epictetus 
always uses it of men in a bad sense and so does Plutarch (ii. 616 a) 
in the single instance given in the Index. The first eleven volumes 
of the Ozyrhynchan Papyri and the first four volumes of the Berlin 
Urhkunde do not contain the word in any sense. 

* Goodspeed shews that the only Christian instance of yoprd{e 
up to a.p. 150 is Clem. Rom. § 59 rovs wiavepdvous rou Aaot gov éwi- 
otpeyor, xépravoy rois wevevras. But this (like Polyc. Phsl. § 6) 
alludes to Ezek. xxxiv. 16 smew\avnpivor dmirpive...cai Boonice, 
which follows 1b. 15 “I myself will feed my sheep.” This indicates 
that Clement uses the word metaphorically in a prayer to God 
to “‘satisfy’’ His hungering “sheep.” 

% Jn vi. 26. This is Jn’s only instance of yoprd{e. 
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man from cattle: ‘Labour not for the food that perisheth, but 
for the food that abideth unto eternal life.” 

In conclusion, the apparent attitude of the other Evangelists 
to Mark’s peculiar tradition “‘on the green grass,” may be 
roughly described as follows. Matthew omits “green,” possibly 
regarding it as a mere picturesque epithet. Luke omits the 
whole phrase, perhaps as being of doubtful meaning, and 
perhaps because, looking at Mark’s picture from a western 
point of view as an expanse of long grass not yet cut, he thought 
that five thousand men, lying down on it, would do mischief 
such as Jesus would not have sanctioned. John, omitting 
“green,” suggests that it may have been “hay,” not ‘‘grass.”’ 
Also he suggests the same thing by slightly altering the context. 
For he does not speak of “the grass” as a natural element in the 
scene (like “‘ the trees,” “‘ the forest,” etc.). He suggests that there 
happened to be a great quantity of hay lying about in swaths in that 
district®, If that was, or was supposed to be, the case, it would be 
an occasion on which Jesus might naturally be supposed to say to 
the multitude, somewhat as in the Sermon on the Mount, “conssder 
the grass of the field how God provideth it with clothing.” This, 
in Hebrew or Aramaic, might be expressed by “ set [your msnds] 
on the grass of the field.” But this is liable to be confused with 
“set yourselves on, i.e. lie down om, the grass of the field*.” 


1 Jn vi. 27, on which (and on ¢pya{ec@e, meaning agricultural 
labour) see Son 3017, 3421 f. The words accord with the above- 
mentioned prayer of Adam to God that he might be allowed to work 
for bread instead of browsing on grass. 

* If the Passover was (Jn vi. 4) “at hand,” some might suppose 
hay-making to be going on (but see p. 304, n. 6). Nonnus seems to 
imply “happened to be” by rs in his paraphrase of Jn vi. 10 #y» 
3é ris airods xdpros dweipiros. The multitude (he says) took their meal 
“on the top of the hay,” io& xéprov. “ Each man was leaning as it 
were against a party-wall all of them reclining in rows,” éxacros 
epeidero yeirove roixy xexhipévos otorxnddv. That is, they leaned against 
the “swaths”’ covering a widely extended space. 

* See Gesen. p. 963 on Judg. xix. 30 where the Heb. has “ Set ye for 
yourselves (02>) upon it” =R.V. “consider of it,” LKX (Swete) 6066 
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a en Vat cee ar ee creo 
This would give, as the original, a tradition somewhat resembling 
the spiritual interpretation of Origen and Jerome, but with 
an important difference. It would be, not “Set yourselves 
above, or against, the grass of the field, as if it were an enemy 
to be conquered,” but “‘ Set yourselves [to think] over it in order 
to learn the lesson that it teaches!.” 


§ 25. “By hundreds and by fifties,” in Mark* 

Mark is the only one of the Evangelists that mentions 
“hundreds” in this connection. What he has in view is five 
thousand men in a hundred parallel rows, each row containing 
fifty men*. If he had previously mentioned five thousand as 


tpiv airol ¢w’ airpy..., Targ. “set your hearts upon it.’”” The Gk 
varies greatly. Field reads airois. And 6éo6¢ ipiv atrois éx’” airny 
might be supposed to be an error for 6ée6¢ ipas avrovs émi airny. 

1 Comp. 4 Esdr. ix. 24—27 ‘“‘ Ibis in campum florum, ubidomus non 
est aedificata, et manduces (sic) solummodo de floribus campi....’ 
Et sedi ibi in floribus et de herbis agri manducavi. ..in saturitatem... 
et ego discumbebam supra foenum.’’ The meaning is obscure, but it 
is probable that “reclining on the hay” has a metaphorical meaning. 
The thought in the context (ix. 29—37) does not appear to be 
Christian. It speaks of the “sowing”’ of “the Law” in “the wilder- 
ness.”” A receptacle (it says) remains as a rule when its contents 
perish. But Israel, the receptacle of the Law, perishes while the 
Law abides. This is (in word at all events) opposed to Jn xii. 24 
“except a grain of wheat...die, it abideth by itself alone.” 


* Mk vi. 40 Mt. om. Lk. ix. 15 Jn vi. 10 
wal dyérecay xpa- xal ¢rolncay obrws dvéwecay obv ol 
oul spacial, xara cal waréx\uvay away- Aydpes (or, dvéwecay 
éxariw xal card rev- Tas. oby, Avdpes) rdv dprd- 
TheovrTa. poy os werraxisx Duct. 


In the preceding verse, Luke (ix. 14), after stating the total 
number himself, has represented Jesus as dictating to His disciples 
the number in each group, xaraxXivare airovs xdcias ood dva wevri- 
xovra. The total number is not specified by Mark and Matthew till 
the conclusion of the narrative (Mk vi. 44, Mt. xiv. 21). 

3 “Rows.” This is the word suggested by Mark’s “garden- 
borders.”” But the reader must be prepared to substitute “files’”’ 
for “rows,”’ if it appears later on that the original contemplated a 
military arrangement in which each “row” or “file” was composed 
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the total (as Luke has done) he need not have mentioned 
“hundreds,” for ‘five thousand [arranged] by fifties” (which, 
in effect, is what Luke says) implies “fifty hundreds.” But 
Mark has not yet mentioned “five thousand.” Moreover he 
desires his readers to see the multitude in regular array— 
geometrically, so to speak—in oblong ‘‘garden-borders,” as 
has been pointed out above. Hence his peculiar tradition— 
in effect, ‘‘a hundred by fifty.” 

It is not surprising that Matthew omits the Marcan phrase, 
for it would interfere with Matthew’s addition of ‘‘women 
and children!.” But it is, if not surprising, at least worth 
considering, that Luke, desiring perhaps to condense Mark, 
chooses to omit ‘“‘hundred” rather than “fifty.” Is there any 
indication that he may have been influenced by Jewish traditions 
about companies of “fifty,” in connection with Israel—either 
Israel in the wilderness receiving the Law of God, or Israel as 
God’s army marshalled for war? 

For poetic or prophetic Jewish traditions about companies 
of fifty we naturally turn to comments on the words of Isaiah 
about “‘the judge and the prophet...the captain of fifty*.’’ 
Jerome dilates on the mystical significance of “fifty,” in 
connection with ‘‘repentance,”’ ‘ Pentecost,” etc. He does 
this (he says) because the “captain (princeps)” of repentance 
is Christ, and he quotes the words of the Jews to Jesus ‘“‘thou 


of 50 men. See L. S. om oroixos, ‘“‘esp. of persons standing one 
behind another,” and “of soldiers, @ file.” 

1 Also it might mean “a hundred at a time and fifty at a time.’ 
Comp. 1 K. xviii. 4 “a hundred...and hid them fifty [at a time] 
(xara wevrjxovra),”” or “ fifty in one place and fifty in another.” See 
Sanhedr. 39>. Rashi says that there were “two caves.” Origen 
(Comm. Matth. xi. 3) says that the ranks were hundreds and fifties 
“since there are different ranks (rdypara) of those who need the 
nourishment [that comes] from Jesus, because not all are nourished 
by equal Jogoi (rois icas Adyos)”—an explanation of which the 
chief value is that it proves that he considered some explanation 
of Mark's twofold numbering to be necessary. 

8 Is. iii, 2—3. 
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art not yet fifty years old,” as indicating their refusal to accept 
Him as their “captain of fifty.” Whence did Jerome receive 
this explanation of “captain of fifty’? Rashi and Ibn Ezra 
say nothing about it. One of the most poetic treatises of the 
Talmud says “Do not read ‘captain of fifty,’ but ‘captain of 
fifths*.’ This is he who knows how to handle matters in the 
fove sections of the Law.” But it adds another explanation 
“An interpreter is not appointed over the congregation who 
is less than fifty years old*.’’ This accords with Jerome’s above- 
quoted application of “captain of fifty.” 

Another Jewish tradition, also highly poetic and mystical, 
after quoting Zechariah and Jeremiah on “The Branch” and 
adding ‘‘ This is the Messiah,” represents God as saying ‘‘I will 
set up a ‘captain over fifty,’’’ implying that this ‘‘captain,”’ 
too, is the Messiah. Then it numbers the books of the Bible, 
and the divisions of some of the books, and makes out the total 
to be “fifty.” Thus “captain of fifty,’’ without any change 
of “fifty” to “fifths,” is made to mean the same thing as 
“captain of fifths” above, that is, ‘Master of Scripture‘.” 

These Jewish variations of interpretation are partly caused 
by the fact that, in Hebrew, “fifty” is the plural of “five” 
and easily confused with “‘five,”” and partly by the fact that 
the word, when used as the plural participle of a verb, means 
“arranged in battle array®.”’ A notorious instance of such 


1 In some of these remarks Jerome resembles Origen (on 
Numb. iv. 3, 47, Lomm. x. 35, 41), but Origen does not there quote 
Is. iii. 3 (nor Jn viii. 57, perhaps, anywhere). 

1 “ Fifths”’ (Levy ii. 78 6) a name given to the five books of the 
Pentateuch, and the five books of the Psalms. 

3 Chag. 144. 

4 Numb. . on Numb. xvi. 35 (Wi. p. 451). 

5 See Gesen. 332 5. An explanation suggests itself from “quin- 
cunx,” eg. Caes. Bell. Gall. vii. 73 “obliquis ordinibus in quin- 
cuncem dispositis.”” Gesen., however, does not offer this explanation, 
but suggests doubtfully (1) “ Ar. army,’ and (2) “army as composed 
of five parts” (not explaining what the “five parts” are). The 
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confusion occurs in the description of the going forth of Israel 
from Egypt, ‘And the children of Israel went up arranged-in- 
battle-array out of the land of Egypt!.” Here R.V. has “armed” ; 
A.V. “harnessed” (i.e. ‘in armour’) in text, but “by five in a 
rank” in margin; LXX “‘in the fifth generation”; Aquila “tn 
armour”; Symmachus “‘hoplites,’’ i.e. “‘ heavy-armed soldters””’ ; 
Theodotion “‘on the fifth day*.” Besides these variations, there 
are others in Jewish tradition. Onkelos adopts “armed,” and 
the second Jerusalem Targum “armed with good works.” But 
the first Targum has ‘“‘evety one with five children.” Rashi, 
who accepts ‘‘ armed,” adds ‘“‘ Others say ‘the fifth part,’ because 
four-fifths died in the darkness of Egypt.” There are other 
interpretations of all kinds, some of which take the word as 
meaning “‘fifty,”’ or even “five hundred*.” 


quincunx is so called from its resemblance to the arrangement of 


the five spots on dice eee . The Heb. occurs only in Exod. xiii. 
18, Josh. i. 14, iv. 12, Judg. vii. 11 (but perhaps it should be read 
also in Numb. xxxii. 17). 

1 Exod. xiii. 18. 

* Exod. xiii. 18, Field agmine instructo, LXX wépwrp yeveg, Aq. 
évomdopévos, Sym. omAdira, Theod. weprraifovres—which Field 
illustrates from the medical use of rpiraaif{e and reraprai{e, to suffer 
from a “tertian” or a “quartan” fever. Does Theod. regard the 
Israelites as being delivered from disease (comp. Deut. xxviii. 60 
“the diseases of Egypt”’) ? 

Jerome, quoted by Field, defends Aquila’s rendering, but says 
“Licet pro eo quod nos armati diximus...insivucti, sive muniti, 
propter supellectilem qua Agyptios spoliaverunt, possit intelligi.”” 
He seems to see the difficulty of supposing that the Israelites had 
“armour” before they took it from the Egyptians who were drowned 
in the Red Sea (as Josephus says Ant. ii. 16. 6). 

* J. Sabb. vi. 4 has “with five kinds of ayms,"’ Mechilt. ad loc. 
also has this, but adds (2) “ready” or “alert,” (3) “one out of five,” 
(4) ‘‘one out of fifty,” (5) “one out of five hundred.”’ Pesitkt. (Piska x. 
Wii. p. 110) gives, as the last of five explanations, ‘‘R. Jose said 
that they went forth ‘to five generations (su fiinf Geschlechtern)’’’— 
apparently including great-great-grandparents with the babes 
descended from them (not, as LXX, “in the fifth generation [from 
the Coming of Israel into Egypt)”’). 
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It is reasonable to suppose that poetic Jewish Christian 
traditions describing one of Christ’s Eucharists, or Common 
Meals of Thanksgiving, accompanying the Giving of the Word 
of God, might lay stress (as Philo repeatedly does in describing 
the meals of the Therapeutae) on the order and harmonious 
regularity pervading the assembly, and that this might be 
expressed in language that alluded to the Going Forth of 
Israel from Egypt to receive the Bread of the Law, as well 
as to narratives about the actual giving of bread by Elisha, 
or about the giving of manna. The language of Paul—like 
the language of Exodus—often takes a military aspect. Mostly 
he connects it with the single Christian warrior. But he appears 
to be thinking of Christians “‘in the ranks,’”’ when he tells the 
Colossians that, though he is absent from them, he rejoices to 
call to view the “‘[soldier-like] order and solid-formation” 
that characterize them as believers in Christ *. 

If at one or more of what we may call Christ’s camp- 
meetings He commanded the people to be arranged in groups 
for the purpose of order, it would be natural that the group 
should be “fifty” (rather than the Latin military unit of a 
hundred). This would of course not imply military intention 
or anything except Jewish custom. But when the story 
afterwards came to be told in Christian traditions, Greeks 
would not be able to see any reason for grouping ‘‘ according 
to fifty.” It might be explained to them that it meant “in 
military order”—for example, “according to the pattern of the 
quincunx’’—and that, as there were five thousand men, and 
fifty centuries, the division might be indifferently described 
as into a hundred fifties or fifty centuries. Mark thus inserts 
both numbers. But to some it might occur that vines also 


1 See Philo ii. 481 “ before the lying down (xaraxAicews), standing 
consecutively, [row by row], in order (éfns xara aroixor éy xéopy),” 
ib. 483 dv als d3fdwoa rdgecr...év xdope, 1b. 484 xara ragas é noopy. 

® Coloss. ii. 5 rdfiw «ai orepéwpa, comp. Philo on rafaus above 
quoted. 
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were habitually planted “according to the quincunz,’’ and that 
groups of that kind (prasias or symposia) were better suited to 
the scene of a Christian love-feast than companies of soldiers. 
Hence might spring the other details in Mark’s version. To 
Matthew all these detailed illustrations, especially those based 
on the military meaning of “‘fifty,”’ would naturally seem 
doubtful in view of the presence of ‘“‘women and children” 
whom he (alone of the Evangelists) adds to the five thousand!. 
Luke follows Mark as to the traditional “‘fifty,”’ but appears to 
regard all the rest of Mark’s context as superfluous. 

Since Luke does not reject the Marcan “‘fifty”’ and can 
hardly be said to reject the Marcan “hundred’”—because he 
virtually implies it by his context—there is no ground for 
expecting, as to these numerical details, any Johannine Inter- 
vention. But it has been pointed out above that John does 
appear to intervene as to the Marcan symposia, so as to 
emphasize an interpretation of these “companies” alien from 
military thought. Consistently with this non-military aspect, 
John also rejects the Mark-Luke numbers of the “companies.” 
We cannot say that he does it for Matthew’s reason—because 
“‘women and children” are to be added. For John does not 
mention them. Perhaps he does it because this division of the 
five thousand into small companies of men—as a Roman army 
might be divided into centuries under centurions, or a Jewish 
army into fifties under “captains of fifty” —introduces a kind 
of intermediate agency between each of the five thousand and 
the One Lord. This intermediation John ignores. In _ his 
Gospel, Jesus alone distributes the bread to each—as we shall 
see later on—not through the instrumentality of His disciples, 
but with His own hands. 


1 Mt. xiv. 21, also xv. 38. 
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§ 26. “Taking,” “blessing,” and “looking up to heaven\” 


(1) “Taking” occurs in all the six narratives, with the same 
Greek verb, and mostly as a participle*. Its meaning will 
depend on the place or person whence the loaves are “taken.” 
If they are on the spot, “taking” would appear to mean a 
solemn and emblematic taking up in the hands, such as might 
denote a “‘taking up,” or “offering,” to God, or an appro- 
priation of the food to God, as though the breaker of bread said 
to God in the name of the company “We bless thee for thts, 
which we lift up*.” 


Mk vi. 41 Mt. xiv. 19 Lk. ix. 16 Jn vi. 11 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 
And he took ..-And he took And he took Jesus therefore 
AaSaw) the five (AaSer) the five (AaBiw) the five took the loaves; 


a eb et ply 


the loaves; and he 


fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, he 
, and brake 


ves and the two 
fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, he 

essed them, and 
brake; and gave to 
the disci to set 
before e multi- 
tude. 


and having given 
thanks, he Gistri- 
buted to them that 
were set down ; 
likewise also of the 
fishes as much ag 
they would. 


“Brake” in Mk vi. 41, Lk. ix. 16 is xarécAagev, see p. 321 foll. 
In the Four Thonsand, as in the Johannine Five Thousand, 
“give thanks (evyapireiv)’’ is substituted for “bless (evAcyeiv).”” 


Mk viii. 6—7 (R.V.) 

(6) ...And he took (AaSor) 
the seven loaves, and having given 
thanks, he brake, and gave to his 
disciples, to set before them ; and 
they set them before the multi- 
tude. 

(7) And they had a few 

fishes: and having blessed 
them, he commanded to set these 
also before them. 


Mt. xv. 36 (R.V.) 

And he took the seven loaves 
and the fishes; and he gave 
thanks and brake, and gave to 
the disciples, and the disciples to 
the multitudes. 


* John in the Five Thousand, and Matthew in the Four Thousand, 


have @A\afer, not Aafor. 


* Schéttgen on Mt. xiv. 19 says “Sumptio ista, quae hic et 
alibi memoratur, actus est peculiaris patris familias,’”’ and quotes 


Sabb. 117 b op) (Goldschmidt “hielt”’). 


But Schlatter on Jn vi. 11 
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Sn ee net eee 

The first Biblical instance of ‘“‘take,’’ in connection with 
sacrifice, is where God says to Abraham ‘‘ Take for me a heifer,” 
and other creatures, and it is added that Abraham “‘took for 
him all these...1.’"’ Philo comments on the pregnancy of 
“Take for me,’’ which implies, he says, first, that we have 
nothing good of our own except that which we “‘ake” from 
God; secondly, that we are to “take” it for Him, as being the 
loan or deposit that He has placed with us, for which we must 
give account?. He also comments on the paradox implied in 
human “giving,” since, “‘strictly speaking, we merely take (or, 
receive) but are only popularly said to give®.” 

In doctrine of this kind there is sometimes difficulty in 
passing from a Greek translation back to a Hebrew original 
because the same Hebrew word, as a rule, represents both 
“take” and “receive*.”” But we find Paul, as well as Philo, 


quotes Siphri by) on Numb. vii. 6 “Mose nimmt sie (0Sp19).” 
Hor. Heb. (on Mt. xxvi. 26) quotes, from the Passover Service, “‘ He 
takes up the unleavened bread in his hand, and saith, ‘We eat this 
unleavened bread...’...then...taking two loaves, he breaks one,’’ 
and (p. 352, from Bevach. 51 a) “he takes up (\$p9) the cup in both 
hands, but puts it into his right hand; he Jifts st from the table a 
hand’s breadth and.. .fixes his eyes upon it, etc.” 

AaBov, or fAafevy, also occurs in the Synoptic and Pauline 
accounts of the Lord’s Supper. Lk. xxii. 17 defdpevos ror}pior edya- 
prortoas eirev is exceptional. AapSdve occurs in Jn xxi. 13 “ Jesus 
cometh and taketh the loaf and giveth to them....” 

1 Gen. xv. 9—I0. Adfe po (A.V. and R.V. “ take me’’).... Zafer 
3¢ airg (A.V. ‘took unto him,’’ R.V. “took him’’). Onkelos has 
‘‘offer coram me,’’ Jer. Targ. ‘‘accipe mtht oblationes et offer coram 
ee Philo i. 487 AdBe, py ceavrg@, Saveior 3¢ f wapaxarabj«ny vopicas rd 

dv. 

* Philo i. 490 xupios pér AapSdvopev, xaraypnorixes 3¢ 3ddvar Aeyd- 
peOa. In Quaest. ad Genes. it is said, ad loc. “Pro illo Ferto mihi, 
optime dictum est Accipe mihi.” 

‘ Heb. mp> = AapSdyw more than 800 times, &youce 26 times. 
The total number of instances of 8xoua: in Oxf. Cone. correctly 
representing a Heb. original is only 42. The LXX throws too 
great a burden on AapSdve and too little on déyopu. Luke alone 
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inculcating that we have nothing that we did not “take,” that 
is, “receive,” and, in the Acts, reminding the Ephesians of 
“‘the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said that it was more 
blessed to give than to take.” The testimony of these two 
early writers, when combined with the use of the Greek 
“take” in the Pentateuch and in the Synoptic and Pauline 
accounts of the Eucharist, makes it probable that ‘‘take” has 
a ritual meaning also in the Gospel miracles of feeding, and 
that the Evangelists regarded its meaning there as akin to its 
meaning later on in the Last Supper. 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel we find that the “taking” is 
the one point—out of the three mentioned at the beginning of 
this section—in which it verbally agrees with the Synoptists. 
But, by introducing ‘‘a lad” on the spot as “ having” the loaves 
and fishes, it introduces a possible difference as to the nature of 
the “taking” —leaving us in doubt whether Jesus receives them 
as an offering from the “‘lad,”’ or takes them from the “lad” 
as the property of the disciples. There is an indefiniteness 
here like that in the Feeding of the Seven Disciples who “‘ when 
they got out upon the land, see a fire of coals there and a fish 
laid thereon and a loaf*.” The “loaf” that they “see” reminds 
us of what Elijah “looked” at when he “looked, and behold, 
there was at his head a cake baken on the coals.” Elijah is 
bidden by “‘an angel” to “arise and eat®.” In the Feeding of 
the Seven, no “‘angel” is mentioned, but a supernatural origin 
of the food is clearly indicated; and then the “taking” of it 


uses &é¢youa: in Eucharistic narrative (xxii. 17) Sefdyevos sorrpiow 
(Mk-Mt. Xafer). Delitzsch renders it by the same word (np) as 
he uses to represent the Eucharistic Aapfavre. 

1 x Cor. iv. 7, Acts xx. 35. 

2 Jn xxi. 9. 

® y K. xix. 5 (Heb.) “Behold an angel (LXX ‘some one (ris)’) 
touched him, and said unto him, Arise and eat.’” This Hebrew 
word ‘‘coals’’ occurs only in 1 K. xix. 6 and Is. vi. 6 of Isaiah’s 
preparation for the work of prophecy (Gesen. 954). 
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by Jesus is described thus: “Jesus cometh and taketh the loaf 
and giveth to them—and the fish likewise?.” 

It has been shewn (p. 290) that the ‘‘lad” might well corre- 
spond to Moses. Now the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, 
after saying that the Word, or Only Begotten, was full of grace 
and truth, and that “from his fulness we all received,” explains 
the reception thus: ‘‘For the Law was given through Moses; 
the grace and the truth” [of God, whether latent and included 
in the Law of Israel, or latent and included in the laws of 
conscience and human nature] “came into being through Jesus 
Christ?.”” If the Law, illustrated by the Psalms and the 
Prophets, corresponds to the five loaves and the fishes, and 
‘‘Moses” to “the lad,” then the “fulness” that brings forth 
“the grace and the truth” is expressed by that multiplying 
power of the Saviour which results in food for five thousand souls 
with a superabundance of “‘the fulnesses of twelve baskets.” 

(2) “Blessing” is not used by John, who substitutes 
‘‘ giving thanks,” expressed by the Greek eucharistein, familiar 
to us in “Eucharist.” One reason for this is indicated by the 
variations in the versions of Mark and Luke where “ blessed 
them” is altered to ‘‘blesses over them*.” Jews regarded food 
as God’s gift, over which, or for which, men were bound to bless 
the Giver; but they did not bless the food‘. On the other 


1 Jn xxi. 13 épxera “Incovs cai NapBave: rdv dprov cai d3ideou avrois. 
The impression left on the reader is that Jesus “comes’’ to each 
disciple separately, and “takes” and ‘“‘gives’’ the loaf to each 
separately, and that there is no “breaking.” The whole loaf is 
perhaps regarded as given to each, being miraculously reproduced. 
Acts of John § 8 uses ‘‘distributed”’ or '‘divided”’ of a single loaf, 
thus, rov 3¢ airod [dprov] ebAoyav depe pier Hyuiv. 

2 Jn i. 14—17, on which see Joh. Gr. Index. 

* In Mk viii. 7 ebAoyjoas atra elev cai radra waparibévas, Delitzsch 
omits “them,’’ SS has “and upon them also having blessed,’ D has 
eixapiorjoas elev xai abrovs éxédevoey waparebévas (Sic). In Lk. ix. 16 
ebdéynoer avrovs, Delitzsch, D, a, and b have “blessed upon them,” 
and SS has “blessed upon them (or, upon it).” 

* Gesen. 139 gives only x S. ix. 13 as instance of a priest “ blessing” 
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hand, when God Himself is said for the first time in Scripture 
to “‘bless,’’ He blesses the fishes and the birds and bids them 
“multiply.” Also when He blesses “bread,” or “fruit,” or 
other articles of food, it signifies that He gives increase as well 
as wholesomeness!. Hence in Christ’s Feeding of the Multi- 
tudes, where loaves and fishes were assumed to be multiplied, 
it is readily intelligible that some Evangelists would regard the 
word “blessing” as being used in a special and divine sense, 
so that it implied multiplying, while others would regard it 
as meaning the usual “blessing” before a meal in the ordinary 
way. : 
One way of avoiding ambiguity would be to substitute 
“‘give thanks” for “bless.” In the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand Matthew does this, while Mark has, first, “gave 
thanks and brake” about the loaves, and secondly, “blessed 
them [i.e. the fishes].”” It is not surprising that John almost 
entirely avoids the word “‘bless,”” as being a technical Jewish 
term*. Origen says that ‘“‘when men ‘bless’ God it stands for 
‘praising’ or ‘thanking’ God*.” In Leviticus and elsewhere, 
where LXX has “‘pratse,’”’ Aquila has eucharisita, or “‘ thanks- 
giving*.”” The latter includes a sense of gratefulness and 


a sacrificial meal, and here Rashi says that the Targum has “over 
the food.” But Breithaupt points out that in the extant text of 
the Targum, “over” is omitted. See Levy Ch. ii. 293, taking O75 
as “spread out [the hands],” but Breithaupt takes it as “break.” 

1 Gen. i. 22, Exod. xxiii. 25, Deut. vii. 13. 

* John uses no form of etAcyéw except in xii. 13 etAcynpévos—the 
cry of the multitude, perhaps regarded as the fickle multitude. 
Philo (i. 453), quoting Gen. xii. 2 (on which see Rashi), says that 
ebdoynpévos “is reckoned along with (wapapiOpeira:) the [vain] opinions 
and reports of the multitude (rais rev woh ddfas re cal prfpas),” 
but that «iAcynrés is reckoned “along with that which is im truth 
praiseworthy (rq xpos addjBear evroynr®@).”” 

® Origen (Lat.) Comm. Rom. ix. 14 (on Rom. xii. 14). 

4 Lev. vii. 12 “If he offer it for (Sy) a thanksgiving (mn),” 
wep alvécews, Aq. éwi ebxaporias. Evyapwria recurs several times in 
Aquila, especially in the Psalms. But neither Aquila nor canon. 
LXX uses ebyaporée. 
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spontaneousness, not so manifest in “praise”; and the latter, 
eucharistein, is the term adopted by John in the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand as a substitute for the Synoptic “ bless?.”” 

(3) “Looking up to heaven” is expressed in the Synoptists 
by a word that often means “recovering sight*.” John sub- 
stitutes “lifting up his eyes*”; but places it, not where the 
Synoptists do, before the breaking and distribution, but at 
the outset of the narrative, where Jesus “‘seeth that a great 
multitude is coming to him,” that is, sees the vision of the 
coming of the spiritual seed of Abraham which was to con- 
stitute the Church. The action, both here and in the two 
other Johannine instances of it, seems to imply a looking up 
to heaven, not so much to bring down a blessing as rather to 
behold, and to exult in, and to fulfil, the glory of God. At the 
grave of Lazarus, when Jesus “lifted his eyes above,” He 
utters, not prayer but thanks, “Father, I give thanks to thee 


1 “ Bless”” might be substituted for “give thanks” in translating 
from Hebrew. The Heb. n°, “acknowledge (God's greatness, glory, 
kindness, etc.]’’ is rendered edAoyéw in Isaiah xii. 1 (LXX) edAoya ce, 
xpi, XXXViii. 19 of (@vres evAoyncoveiy oe (and in effect a third instance 
occurs in Is. xxv. 3 evAoyjoovely ce (YY mistaken for 77')). The Heb. 
it’ is given by Delitzsch in Mt. xi. 25, Lk. x. 21 e£opodrcyotpai oo, wdrep, 
R.V. “I thank (marg. or, praise) thee, O Father,” where John would 
probably have written, as in the words uttered at the grave of 
Lazarus, (xi. 41) evyapior® oor. In wrestling with death for the sake 
of Lazarus there was an act of sacrifice which some would have 
called the subject of prayer rather than of a thankoffering. But 
Jesus ‘‘thanks” God for the power to perform it. In the Johannine 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, Jesus is regarded not merely as 
breaking bread and blessing God over it as at a meal, but also as 
offering up a thankoffering to the Father for giving power to the 
Son to offer Himself to, and for, the multitude. They do not accept 
Him; nevertheless Jesus, looking into the future, might see cause for 
eucharistia as in Mt.-Lk. referred to above, “I thank thee, O Father... 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise and understanding 
and didst reveal them unto babes.” 

® ’AvaBérow, used in no other sense by John (ix. 11, 15, 18, 
comp. Mk viii. 24, x. 51, etc.). 

® Jn vi. 5 émdpas obv rovs dpOadpors.... 
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that thou hast heard me!.” Before the Last Discourse, though 
there is prayer, there is also a vision of “the hour” of glory: 
“Lifting up his eyes to heaven he said, Father, the hour is. 
come. Glorify thy Son that the Son may glorify thee?.” 


§ 27. “Breaking in pieces” or “breaking” 

We now approach a subject of unusual difficulty and 
complexity—complicated partly by verbal ambiguities, partly 
by early Christian custom arising out of Jewish custom, and 
partly by Christian doctrinal considerations and applications 
of Hebrew prophecy—the “‘ breaking” of bread in the miracles 
of Feeding. 

In the Feeding of the Five Thousand (but not in that 
of the Four Thousand) Mark emphasizes this act by using 
a compound verb that means literally “break down,” “snap 
off,” or (metaphorically) “break down in spirit®.” But it is 
apparently used by him to mean “‘break in pieces.”” It occurs 
but once in LXX and is non-existent in Christian writers of 
the first century and a half. Yet Luke follows Mark in using 
it here, though it occurs nowhere else in N.T., and though the 
uncompounded verb is quite frequent (as also is the noun) 
to denote Christian “breaking of bread.”” Mark may have 
desired to shew that this was mot an ordinary “breaking of 
bread,”” but that Jesus broke a loaf into minute parts each 
one of which was magnified. Luke may have followed Mark 
for the same reason. 

At all events Luke does follow Mark, and this is one of 


1 Jn xi. 41. % Jn xvil. 1. 

3 Mk vi. 41, Lk. ix. 16 caréckacey. The word is not in Goodspeed’ s 
Concordances. In LXX, it occurs only in Ezek. xix. 12 (Heb.) 
“she was plucked up in fury,” xarecddoOy év Gvyp. It occurs also 
in Job v. 4 (Symm.) Heb. “they ave crushed in the gate.’ Steph. 
Thes. does not give any instance where the word must necessarily 
be interpreted “break in pieces,” but a great number where it has 
a different meaning. 
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several cases where, when Luke agrees with Mark, John 
appears to disagree, or at all events tacitly dissents. For 
John omits all mention of any kind of “breaking.” By this 
course he avoids such a question as ‘‘ Were the fishes broken 
as well as the loaves?” Mark implies that they were not. 
For he (and he alone) specially inserts “‘the loaves” after the 
mention of “‘breaking,’’ and then he (alone) adds ‘“‘he divided 
the two fishes to all,” apparently implying that, although they 
were “‘ divided” in the sense of “ distributed,” the fishes were 
not *‘ broken?.” 

It may be suggested that John had also another reason, 
based on the axiom that the Bread, or the Fish, is to be 
regarded as One and as diffusing unity among those who 
partake of it. In accordance with this thought, he (and he 
alone of the Evangelists) quotes, as a prophecy about the 
Crucifixion, the precept concerning the Paschal Lamb, “A 
bone of him shall not be broken*.” Later on, in the 
presence of the Seven Disciples, Jesus “‘cometh, and taketh 
the loaf and giveth to them, and the fish likewise”; but 
no mention is made of “‘breaking*.”” The hypothesis that 
Jobn was influenced by a mystical view of the unity of the 
Eucharistic food is confirmed by what Philo says concerning 
the dividing, and the reuniting, of the parts of the whole 
burnt offering which “from one, becomes many, and from many 
becomes one.” It is also favoured by the fact that John 


1 See the next section, where it will appear that Matthew obscures 
this difference, and Luke omits it altogether. The distinction is 
also clear in Mk viii. 6—7 «al NaBdy rovs dra dprovs ciyapurioas 
edacev...xai elyay lyOvda ddiya- ai ebdroyjoas aird (without any 
mention of breaking in the case of the fishes).... 

* Jn xix. 36, quoting Exod. xii. 46, Numb. ix. 12 (cvrrpife). 

* Jn xxi. 13. Contrast with this Lk. xxiv. 30—35 “Having 
taken the loaf he blessed [God] (eiAéynoer) and having broken [it] 
he offered [freely] (¢wed8idov) to them...how he was known by them 
in the breaking (rj «Adoe:) of the loaf.”’ 

* Philo ii. 241. This is preceded (ib. 240), and followed, by 
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(alone) tells us that in the parting of Christ’s garments by the 
soldiers, His “coat” —a type of the Church—escaped “ rending,”’ 
and that in the miraculous draught of fishes, the ‘net ”—another 
type of the Church—‘‘was not rent?.” 

That John would have been influenced by motives of this 
kind is very probable. But it is not probable (according to our 
experience of his Gospel hitherto) that he would have omitted 
this ancient tradition of “‘breaking” if he had not believed it 
to be either erroneous or, at all events, likely to give a wrong 
Spiritual impression. There are reasons for thinking that 
confusion arose in early times from various interpretations of 
Isaiah’s precept rendered by our Versions ‘‘ Deal (Heb. pédras) 
thy bread to the hungry*.”” Péras is nowhere rendered “deal” 
except in this passage. It means “break in half,’’ and here, 
“‘break in half thy loaf for the hungry®.” Ibn Ezra takes it 
thus. But the Talmud records a tradition that the word ought 
to be written as pdras(h)*. Then it might mean “‘separate” 


mentions of eiyaporia, e.g. ib. 243 Srav BovAnb7s of dkavoig ebyaporioa 
beg wepi yericeas cocpou Thy eiyaporiay.... 

1 Jn xix. 24, xxi. II using cyi{e in both cases. Luke in his 
narrative of the Draught of Fishes says (v. 6) “the nets began to 
be torn asunder (d&«piecero).”” 

* Is..lviii. 7 OW (but Targ. O7b “ sustentabis pane tuo”). Ibn 
Ezra says “it means here to break a loaf of bread” (and he compares 
Lam. iv. 4 “no man breaketh (2 not D1) to them”). Jerome 
ad loc. says “ frange...non plures-panes sed unum panem.” “Deal” 
means “distribute ’’—but does not give the full Hebrew sense. 

Modern emendations and modern suggestions as to what the 
text of Isaiah originally was, however interesting and valuable they 
may be, do not concern us when we are endeavouring to approximate 
to Jewish interpretations of the passage in the first century. 

3 Gesen. 828 a “break in two,” “divide” (of the divided hoof) 
(Lev. xi. 3 etc.). On Jerem. xvi. 7 “neither shall men break [bread] 
for them (pn),” Gesen. suggests on “bread,” instead of pnd. 

4 Baba Bathra 9 a, Goldschmidt renders this “forsche nach und 
dann gib ihm.”” He adds in a note that many MSS have wp, but 
that the Masora on Numb. iv. 7 expressly says that O- is the right 
reading. Gesen. 831 gives tb = “spread out, spread,” but wrp 
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or “spread out.” In this form it might be applied to the 
‘spreading out” of the hands in blessing, or to the ‘‘separa- 
tion” of Scripture into sections, or to its “explanation” in 
plain words, or to any technical ‘‘separation” in Jewish ritual?. 

The Hebrew péras (used by Delitzsch in Christ’s Miracles 
of Feeding) is particularly appropriate to meals given willingly 


“make distinct, declare, New Heb. separate oneself, separate, 
explain.” 

1 The authorities, and even the texts, so differ as to the terms 
DD, Ww, and wnrp that it is impossible here to do more than refer 
to what is said about them by Levy, Levy Ch. sub voc., by Hor. 
Heb. on «ddoas in the Gospels, and by Schdttgen (in the Gospels 
and on 2 Tim. ii. 15). Wetstein says practically nothing. The 
Targumists avoid pp in Is. lviii. 7, and #7 in Lam. iv. 4, but they 
retain ON in Jerem. xvi. 7 “Neither shall men break [bread] for 
them in mourning,’ A.V. “tear [themselves] for them in mourning.” 

On this last passage Rashi has a note obscure, but most in- 
structive, indicating the possibility of confusing D.p in Heb. 
“breaking a loaf in half’’ with some technical use of D5p in Aramaic, 
perhaps ‘“‘spreading out the hands,” referring to a benediction. 
He says that pdras, in Jeremiah, “significat fractionem” as in 
Dan. v. 25, 28 “-pharsin,” i.e. “and divided” (pharsin being a 
form of pdvas). Then he adds “For with food did they refresh the 
mourners in the street, and they did spread out for them that Bene- 
diction (which is called] ‘He that bringeth forth’ (eisque explicabant 
benedictionem illam, x*y;pn).’’ This refers to the words of the 
Benediction pronounced by the father of the family, or the principal 
Rabbi, over the breaking of bread at a meal: “Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, Lord of the world, ‘Thou that bringest forth [food 
from the earth).’” 

Rashi proceeds, “Jonathan istud: ‘nam ipse 773°,’ id est, 
‘benedicet convivio,’ Chaldaice vertit ‘nam ipse D8,’ id est, ‘ frangit 
cibum.’’’ This mention of “Jonathan” refers to the Targum of 
“Jonathan” on 1 S. ix. 13 “he [i.e. Samuel] doth bless (Jna°) the 
sacrifice,’’ where the Targum has (lit.) “doth break (Dp) the food,” 
which Rashi renders freely “‘benedicit super cibum, id est, bene- 
dictionem facit super cibo.”” ‘Bless [God] over (or break [? bread] 
over) the sacrifice,” would be more regular; but Breithaupt rejects 
the insertion of “over” as erroneous. These passages establish the 
conclusion that the Hebrew “ bdi/ess,” in connection with food, might 
be expressed in Aramaic by a word that in Hebrew means “break.” 
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out of a small store to the hungry. There is another word 
mostly used in New Hebrew for the literal breaking of bread; 
but that, in the Bible, has a bad sense!. The Talmud uses 
péras to remind a master of a house that, at a meal in his 
house, he must not “pronounce the benediction” (Ist. “‘ divide 
the dividing’’) for ‘‘travellers,” his guests, unless he eats with 
them, but he may do it for his family in order to accustom 
them to the fulfilment of the precept? Another passage— 
but one of doubtful meaning—uses the word pdras concerning 
a distribution of fishes to the citizens of Jerusalem?®. 

There is no clear indication in the Gospels that the “‘ breaking 
(pdéras)’’ of bread by Jesus was connected with the thought of 
the “‘explanation (fdrash)’’ of the Law‘. It is true that the 
Lucan narrative of the manifestation of Jesus “‘in the breaking 
of the bread,” at Emmaus, at all events prepares the way for 
that manifestation by a mention of His “interpretation” of 
the sayings in the Scriptures concerning the Messiah, which is 


1 See Levy i. 251 6 on yy3 which, as a Heb. verb, means (Gesen. 
130) “cut off, break off, gain by violence,” and, as a noun,.“ gain 
made by violence.” That is the word used by Delitzsch about 
breaking bread in the narratives of the Eucharist, though he uses 
Dw in the miracles of feeding. See p. 327, n. 1. 

® See Levy Ch. ii. 294 @ quoting R. haschana 296, and adding, 
as a common phrase, “the time needed to eat a DW, i.e. half [of 
@ loaf).” 

eee 49a, on 1 Chr. xi. 8, Joab “merely tasted’’ them 
and then “distributed (pp) to them.’’ This suggests that, in the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, “breaking,” which John omits, might 
have been regarded by him as an error for “ distributing,’’ which 
he inserts. The food is called by Goldschmidt “Fischtunke (sic) 
(°°) und kleine Fische (xmony).’’ But the latter (Gesen. 850 a, 
and Levy Ch. ii. 320) would seem to mean stinking fish. Hence 
the interpretation is doubtful. “ Joab” is the distributer, and there 
may be irony in the description of him as attempting to feed 
Jerusalem with “fishes” not only “stinking,” but also broken in 

ieces. 
ve 4 Onkelos uses ww in Deut. i. 5 (R.V.) “Moses began to declare 
this law,” where Heb. 3#12 (Gesen. 91) = “make plain,” “explain.” 
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subsequently called His “opening of the Scriptures,” and the 
result is that ‘their eyes were opened and they knew him?.” 
But such a scriptural “opening” is connected with a word 
that means the opening of a door, rather than the opening or 
spreading out of the hand. It is frequently called ‘‘ opening 
[with] an opening,” and in that form occurs repeatedly in the 
Talmud where a Rabbi “opens” his discussion of some passage 
of Scripture by quoting another*. Nevertheless Luke helps us 
to perceive a very real sense in which it may be maintained 
that beneath the narratives of miraculous feeding, and of 
Christ’s meals with disciples before and after the Resurrection, 
there was originally and historically (whether we easily per- 
ceive it or not) a connection between the ‘‘breaking” of the 
bread of the Law, and the ‘‘opening,” or “‘spreading out,” of 


1 Lk. xxiv. 27 depynvevceyr, comp. 1b. 32 ainvoscyer jyiv ras 
yeadds. In LXX, Ww = dvotyo in Is. xxxvii. 14, describing a 
literal “spreading out” of a letter before the Lord, and = d:aroiye 
in Prov. xxxi. 20 “she spreadeth out (A.V. stretcheth out) her hand 
(ist. palm) to the poor.”” The contextual repetition of d:avoiye in 
Lk. xxiv. 31 dmvoiyOncay of épGadpol suggests a kind of play on 
the thought of “opentng.”” It is repeated again, after Jesus has 
partaken of the broiled fish, in Lk. xxiv. 45 “then he opened (34- 
vofey) their mind.”  Asavotye occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in 
Mk vii. 34 “Be thou opened,’ Lk. ii. 23 (quoting Exod. xiii. 2 
“that openeth the womb”), Acts vii. 56 “the heavens opened,” 
xvi. 14 “whose heart the Lord opened,” xvii. 3 “reasoned with 
them from the scriptures, opening and alleging that it behoved the 
Christ to suffer.” 

* Comp. Megill. 106 “R. Jonathan opened the opening (nd nnp 
xnnp) for this section (Nnw7D, from WB, separate) from the fol- 
lowing [text]'"—a phrase repeated about a dozen times in 10 b—1r1. 
Delitzsch uses nnp in Lk. xxiv. 32 and Acts xvii. 3 “ Paul... reasoned 
with them from the scriptures, opening and alleging that it behoved 
the Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead....”’ Hor. Heb., 
Wetstein, and Schéttgen are silent as to any Hebrew authority for 
this use of “ opening,’’ and no satisfactory Greek authority is alleged. 
It might mean “opening” the discussion of, for example, the 
*‘section”’ in Isaiah about the Suffering Servant by quoting such 
passages as Hos. vi. 2 “After two days he will revive us.” 
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the meaning of the Law, and the “opening” of the minds of 
the disciples to that meaning, and, at the same time, the 
“opening” of their hearts to the divine character of their 
Master and Saviour, the Bread of Life. We may illustrate 
this connection from a Talmudic passage that speaks of the 
material “breaking” of bread (bdtsa as distinguished from 
Isaiah’s pdéras) and defines its spiritual object: ‘“‘The Master 
of the House breaks [the bread] that he may break tt with @ 
good eye}.” 

Now it was one of Christ’s fundamental doctrines that the 
“eye” of His disciples must not be “‘evsl,”” but must be “single,” 
$.e. straightforwardly and lovingly fixed on God, and on Man 
regarded as in God, being made in God’s image. It was to 
be an “‘eye” of kindness and goodness, recognising as the two 
great commandments of the Law, the love of God and the love 
of the neighbour. These two precepts, taken up and expressed 
in the Psalms and the Prophets, might be regarded as the 
relish, or flavour, of the Law, which, without them, was what 
we should call ‘‘dry bread.” In the Sermon on the Mount 
Jesus might be described as taking and breaking the dry bread 
of the five loaves of the Law, and flavouring it, so to speak, 
with the opson of these two fishes, and distributing it to the 
multitudes’. 

It would be a fanciful but brief and not inaccurate 
summary of many of the charges brought by Jesus against 
the formalists who in His days constituted the majority of 


1 Berach. 46 a, a tradition of R. Jochanan in the name of Simeon 
ben Jochai. 

2 Some “breaking,” or “spreading out,’’ or “interpretation,” of 
the Law in this sense would be included in Mark’s (vi. 34) statement 
that Jesus “taught” the Five Thousand “many things” before 
feeding them with the five loaves and the two fishes. Not much 
importance can be attached to the traditions in Sabb. 1164 and 
Gen. r. (on Gen. xxvi. 17, Wa. p. 307) where it is said by Samuel Bar 
Nachman and by Ben Kaphra that there are seven books of the 
Law (see contexts). 
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the Pharisees, to take as our text Isaiah’s ancient word, in its 
ancient Hebrew meaning, and to say that they modernised it 
by their Jewish traditions. They thought of it as inculcating 
the religious duty of “spreading out” the hands in prayer to 
God in heaven; but Jesus thought of it as inculcating the 
duty—moral and spiritual rather than religious—of “breaking 
one’s loaf in half,”’ even our single loaf, in order to give it to 
the spiritually, as well as the materially, “hungry.” 

Returning to the Fourth Gospel we may say that a great 
deal of evidence converges to the conclusion that John’s 
omission of the ‘breaking’ was due in part to various and 
perplexing inferences as to the nature and results of the act, 
though in part also to a Johannine motive, namely, the desire 
to avoid everything that could give rise to the notion that 
Christ was so ‘“‘divided” as not to be always Onel. 

§ 28. “And the two fishes he divided among [them] all,” 

in Mark® 

Mark, in both his narratives, makes a distinction, not 
made by Matthew or Luke, between the loaves and the fishes. 


4 Comp. 1 Cor. i. 13 “Is Christ divided (pspépsora) ?” 

£ In the accounts of the Distribution, Mark (four times) and Luke 
use wapariénuws of the food “set before” the multitude. Matthew 
never uses it except previously about (xiii. 24, 31) “parables"’ 
which Jesus “set before’ the disciples. John here uses dwapioy 
instead of lyévs for “fish.” 

The R.V. does not express all the shades of difference which will 
be found in the Greek text printed below : 


(The Five Thousand) 


Mk vi. 41 Mt, xiv. 19 Lk ix. 16 Jn vi. rr 
cal afar ods xal...\aBar rods AaBiw 8 rods Prager obv ros 
wévre Aprous cal rovs «= wévre Aprousxal rods wévre Aprovs xalrods Aprous 3 ‘Ingots cal 
3é0 lyAbas dvafdé- S00 lx@das, dvaBdrd- do IxAdas dvaBdé- ebyaporicas slde- 


yas els rdv obpayoy 
ebrdéyno@ xal xaré- 
KNacer rods Aprovs 
nal édidou Trois 2a0n- 
rais a wapariOdow 
abrois, cal rods do 
lyOtas éudpier wG- 


ow, 


was els Tov obpardy 
ed\bynoer xal xr\doas 
ESwxey Trois pabrrais 
tos Aprovs of 32 
pabnral rois SxAas. 


yas els roy odpardy 
etrbyneer abrovs xal 
xaréxdacer ral éddou 
Tots pa@yrais wapa- 
Ocivas Tp SxrAw. 


Ker Tois dpaxepéras, 
duolws wal éx rev 
dpapluy Scor 40edor. 
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In the Five Thousand, he says that Jesus (not the disciples) 
“divided” the fishes. In the Four Thousand, he seems to 
introduce the fishes as a kind of after-thought or addition 
(“that they were to set these, too, before [the multitude] ”). 
Moreover Mark distinguishes between “‘setting-before” and 
“dividing.” “‘Set-before” he uses four times, and always of the 
action of the disciples. Jesus Himself is described by Mark 
as (I) “giving” to the disciples, and as (2) ordering the disciples 
to “set before” the people. These clauses contain no difficulty. 
But there is difficulty in “he divided the two fishes to all.” 
Perhaps we may explain it from the precedent of David, who 


(The Four Thousand) 
Mk viii. 6—7 Mt. xv. 36 
nai AaBey rovs dra eee ra afer rovs éxrad dprovs cal rovs 


prorncas ichager cai €3i80u rois iyOvas cai ebyapsorneas éxdacev cai 

Trais airov iva waparBaoww cal € Trois rib wad ol 8¢ pabnrai rois 
Oneay rg Sxhp. «ai i elyay lxGvdia Syrous. 

ihe: cal evAcynoas aira eixev cai 

Tavra waparbévas. 


In Mk vi. 41, SS and Walton Syr. have “they divided’”’ (for “he 
divided’’), and in Mk viii. 7, codex & has prima manu aapiénco, 
corrected into elwer xai ravra wapariOiva. These variations do not 
appear in Swete (ed. 1898). 

The Diatessaron, in the Four Thousand, omits the whole of Mk 
viii. 7 “and they had a few little fishes; and having blessed them he 
said [to them] that they should set these also before [the multitude]’’— 
except “a few little fishes,’’ which it places earlier (as Matthew does). 
Thus it omits one of the Marcan mentions of wapariényus. On the 
other hand, in the Five Thousand, it mentions wapariOnyu twice (where 
Mark has it only once) thus: “Then Jesus said unto them, ‘Bring 
hither those five loaves and the two fishes.’ And when they brought 
him that, Jesus took the bread and the fish, and looked to heaven, 
and blessed and divided”—substituting “dividing” for “ breaking- 
in-pieces” (xaréxdacey) or “ breaking” (xAdcas)—"“and gave to the 
disciples to set before them; and the disciples set for the multitudes 
the bread and the fish.” This last clause (“‘set...fish’’) appears 
to come from Mk viii. 6 b “and they set [them] before the multitude,” 
and to be a substitute for Mk vi. 41 5 “and the two fishes he divided 
unto all.” 
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“‘ divided to every man of Israel” food specified in the context?. 
It is not meant that David himself “set the food before” 
Israel, but that he specified the portion to be “divided” to 
each and caused it to be set before each. In Mark, the meaning 
may be that, whereas the loaves were broken and set before 
the people, “the two fishes” were not “broken,” but “ divided to 
all,” that is, ‘distributed to all, the iwo fiskes being given to each 
person.” This miraculous reproduction of the two fishes for 
each person Mark may intend to describe as a separate act of 
Jesus. 

In the Four Thousand, the fishes are called “little” and 
“‘few”—terms that might easily be interchanged*. Also the 
number “two” is dropped, so that any suggestion of “two for 
each person” is avoided, and we may suppose them to have 
been multiplied not in pairs but indefinitely by Jesus who 
commanded that the disciples should set an indefinite number 
of them before the people. This hypothesis would help us to 
see why Mark here calls them ‘“‘little-fishes”—a word not 
elsewhere used in N.T. or LXX. It might also explain John’s 
peculiar addition “‘and of the fishes as much as they desired” — 
that is, they were not restricted to “‘the two*.” 

But there is another way of explaining this Greek diminutive, 
as well as the use of “two.” We find corresponding peculiarities 
in the LXX where the widow in Zarephath says to Elijah 
“T have...but an handful of meal...and, behold, I am 
gathering two sticks...that I may...dressit and die*.” “Two” 


12S. vi. 19 wai dvepépioey avr rd Aa@ els wacay rhy Bivauy rod 
"Iopand..., 1 Chr. xvi. 3 xal depépurey mavri dvdpi lepanr.... 

2 In Mt. xv. 34, SS and Curet. have different words for “few” 
(Burk. “a few fishes,’ Walton “aliquot pisces minutos”), and in 
Mk viii. 7, Burk. and Walton have “a few fishes.’ 

* Some reasons for John’s preference of dydpuyw to lydvs here are 
given in Proclam. p. 86. Also, if John had used ly$is, he would 
have seemed to prefer it to ly@v3or. As it is, he puts both the 
Synoptic terms aside, introducing one of his own. 

* 1 K. xvii. 12 “two (D°2”) sticks (D’¥y),"’ 800 évAdpia. This is 
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is here uniquely used in O.T. for “a very few!.” The Greek 
translators, feeling in a confused way that scantiness—not 
small number—is implied by “two,” and yet not liking to 
suppress the literal meaning, compromise by rendering the 
Hebrew “sticks” into a Greek diminutive (‘two little-sticks”’) 
nowhere else found in LXX. 

Mark seems to have done something of the same kind but 
not so accurately as the LXX. In the Five Thousand he takes 
“two” literally, and explains it as the literal answer to a 
question of Jesus “How many loaves havé ye?” They answer 
“five, and two fishes,” though nothing was asked about the 
fishes*. In the Four Thousand, writing in his own person, 
Mark does not venture to say “They had two fishes.’’ This 
would have been as inappropriate as it would have been for 
the narrator of the story of the Widow to write in his own person 
that “‘she was gathering two sticks.’’ Such hyperbole, allowable 
in a complainant, is not allowable in a historian. So Mark 
paraphrases ‘‘two” by “‘a few.” Yet he might well feel that 
this was unsatisfactory. ‘‘A few fish” might naturally mean 
more, not less, than “two fish,” and thus the wonder of the 
miracle would be impaired. So Mark compromises by 
changing “fishes” into “little fishes.”’ 

John shews us dramatically how the “‘two” and the “‘five” 
might have originated in the expostulation of a single dis- 
ciple like Andrew, who exclaims “There is a lad here with five 


the only instance of fvAdpw» in LXX, but py = furor nearly 250 
times. The translators felt that “two,’’ like “handful,”’ implied 
some kind of minuteness, and this they expressed by the diminutive 
€vAdpia while retaining “two.”’ 

1 Gesen. 1041 a gives no other instance but this where “two” 
is thus used (without the juxtaposition of “three” (or “‘one’’) as in 
“two or three’’). 

2 Matthew and Luke go back more closely to the original by 
representing the “five” and the “two” to be part of a remonstrance 
on the part of the disciples, somewhat like that of the widow of 


Zarephath. 
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barley loaves and two opsaria; but what are these among so 
many?” It should be noted that John never mentions the 
fishes as “‘ two” when writing in his own person, as the Synoptists 
do. He mentions “the five barley loaves” thus?, but not “the 
two fishes.” 

As to the Synoptic distinction—expressed in various ways— 
between the giving by Christ to the disciples, and the giving 
by the disciples to the multitudes, John puts this aside. He 
represents Jesus as Himself “distributing”—like David, who in 
an instance above mentioned’, is said to have “distributed” to 
all Israel*. John rejects the Synoptic word “‘set-before [the 
people)” although it is associated in LXX with the thought 
of Abraham “setting before” the Three his hospitable food‘, 
a hospitality for which (according to Jewish tradition) requital 
was made by God, in every detail, to Abraham’s descendants. 

Lastly—when describing Jesus as “distributing”—John 
does not use Mark’s word “divide.”” Perhaps he felt that, for 
Greeks, it might suggest the thought of “divided in dissension,” 
as when Paul says to the Corinthians “‘Is Christ divided5?” At. 


1 Jn vi. 13. 8 See above, pp. 329—30. 

* Mk vi. 41, Lk. ix. 16 ¢di8ov (Mt. xiv. 19 fexer) rois padnrais 
followed by Mk 1b. ¢pépoey waow, compared with Jn vi. 11 
Bddw@xev trois avaxemsévocs, May be illustrated by Gen. xlix. 27 pom 
(Field) “dividet, LXX &i8eo: (potior scriptura diadece), Aq. pepioes.” 
This exhibits the same three variations that we find in N.T. 
(1) “give (idem), (2) “give separately (d:adidemu),’’ (3) “divide 
(uepite).”” 

* Gen. xviii. 8 wapéOnxev. There it = Heb. “gave before their 
faces.” In Exod. xix. 7 wapé@ncev atrois wavras rovs Adyous (and ib. 
xxi. 1), it=Heb. “‘ set before thety faces.” See Gesen. 817 6 which says 
that both “give” and “set’’ are thus used of food, but that “give 
before the face’ usually means “ propound,” and is applied to laws. 
Matthew (see above, p. 328, n. 2) uses waparidnys only about parables. 

Comp. 2 K. iv. 43 “Am I to set this before an hundred men ?”’— 
which is the exclamation of Elisha’s servant—and 1b. 44 “so he set tt 
before them.”’ John passes over this intermediate act of service. 

* x Cor. i. 13 peudporac & Xpiords; Mepi{w denotes “divided by 
conflict” in Mk iii. 24 etc. 
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all events he chooses an ambiguous word that may mean either 
(x) “give in turn what one has received” or (2) “give to 
separate persons?.”” The word is hardly used in LXX, but 
may very well represent the Hebrew “apportion,” while at the 
same time the Greek reader receives from it the suggestion that 
the Son is here giving in turn to men something that He has 
Himself received from the Father. This is confirmed by 
Christ’s subsequent words ‘My Father giveth you the true 
bread out of heaven” and “J am the bread of life” —when taken 
with a previous utterance “‘As the Father hath life in himself, 
even so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself*.”. The 
Son, giving Himself utterly to the Giver of eternal life, the 
Father in heaven, receives from Him power to become the 
Bread of Life for the Father’s children on earth. 


In connection with the multiplication of the fishes, the 
following facts indicate that it might have a Messianic allusive- 
ness in the Galilaean Church. The New Hebrew and Aramaic 
for “‘ fish,” mun, though non-existent in the Bible as a noun, 
occurs once as a verb (yinnon or jinnon), meaning literally 
“‘shall abound with offspring,” thus, ‘His name shall-abound- 
with-offspring (Field sobolescet, Walton filsabitur) before the 
sun*.” On the Hebrew “‘shall abound,” Jinnon, Schéttgen 
says “It means ‘shall be multiplied like fishes.’ But the 


1 fadi8eys (= Heb. word) occurs only in Gen. xlix. 20, 27 
(A), and Josh. xiii. 6 (LXX). In Genesis it = }n3 and pbn, and 
B has (bis) deus. For &adideu = “give in succession’’ see Steph. 
Thes. ii. 1139. Goodspeed gives dadidous only in Hermas Sim. v. 
2. 9 where the faithful servant, having received ¢décpara from his 
Master, “distributes” some of them to his fellow-servants. 

* Jn vi. 32, 35, Vv. 26. 

s Ps. bexii. 17 R.V. txt “shall be continued,” marg. “shall have 
issue.”’ The Biblical Heb. for “fish” is 35 (Aram. 13). The 
verb mx occurs but once (Gesen. 185 5), Gen. xlviii. 16 R.V. 

into-a-multitude,’’ where A.V. marg. says ‘“‘(Heb.) as fishes do 
increase,’”’ and Onkelos has “increase like the fishes (313) of the sea.’ 
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Jews took st as a proper name'."’ This, though over-stated, 
is confirmed by several passages in Midrash and Talmud, 
which indicate that in poetic traditions the Jews regarded 
Jinnon, in this Psalm, as one of the names of the Messiah 
existent before the Creation?. Now the preceding verse says 
‘There shall be abundance (marg. an handful) of corm in the 
earth on the top of the mountains*”; and on the word 
rendered “abundance” Rashi says “Our rabbis expound it as 
meaning cakes in the days of the Messiah, and the whole of this 
Psalm they explain as being about the King Messiah*.” 

The Jewish Commentary on the Psalms quotes a tradition 
of this kind as going back to R. Jochanan: “The land of 
Israel will bring forth little round cakes*.” The commentary 
does not quote any corresponding tradition about “‘ Jinnon,” 
that the waters of Israel ‘‘ will bring forth a multitude of little 
fishes,” or that the Messiah “will multiply fishes.” But it is 
not difficult to see that such a tradition would be likely to find 
favour in the first century among the Jews and especially 
among the fishermen and others who dwelt round the sea 
of Galilee. The commentary on Numbers called Siphri says 
“‘There went with Israel in the wilderness a well, and supplied 
fat fishes more than their need required*.’’ The “well” was 
believed to flow from a ‘‘rock” that “followed” Israel; and 


1 Schéttgen ii. 20. This is not universally true, for the Targum 
has “was prepared before the sun,’ perhaps (like the LXX) having 
a different reading; and Rashi takes it as meaning “kingdom”’ and 
“empire.” Gesen. 630 5 suggests that the original may have been 
}12° “be established,” “endure,” LXX has dcapevei. 

* See Levy ii. 246 a quoting three passages, and Schéttg. ii. 240 
quoting others. 

* Ps. Ixxii. 16, see Gesen. 821 a. 

* Rashi himself explains the word as meaning either “‘ additionem 
et multitudinem” or “ beneplacitum.” 

§ Tehill. ad loc. mentions R. Chija bar Asi as uttering it ‘‘in the 
name of R. Jochanan”’ (who lived in the time of Vespasian). 

* Siphri on Numb. xi. 22. 
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according to Paul, “the rock was Christ.” In proportion as 
Christianity advanced, such traditions about “‘fishes,” or 
“loaves,” or “round cakes” of the Messiah, would fall into 
disrepute among the Jews, as having a Christian sound. I have 
not found Jochanan’s tradition quoted elsewhere, although 
many passages in Midrash and Talmud refer to the verse in 
the Psalms. But, if it was avoided because of its resemblance 
to Christian traditions, the same motive may explain the 
silence of Jewish tradition about multiplication of fishes in 
Messianic times*. 


2 x Cor. x. 4. 

* In view of the very early use of the Greek tchthus, “fish,” to 
denote by means of the letters #, ch, th, u, s, “ Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour (or, Crucified) "—see Orac. Sibyl. viii. 217 foll—it may 
be of interest to note the very different use made by the Jews of n, 
the initial letter of “nun,” “fish.’” They called attention to the fact 
that » and the two next letters of the alphabet (9, D, y) were initial 
letters of (1) p39 “fish,” (2) MDD “remedy,” (3) po “eye,” thus 
indicating that “fish” was a “remedy” for the “eye” (as it is in 
Tobit xi. 4—11). 

Also the Jewish dependence on fish for a sumptuous meal in 
which they were to “honour” the [Friday] evening preceding the 
Great Sabbath is illustrated by a story (Levy iii. 360, Gen. r., Wi. 
Pp. 47) about a Jewish tailor, who ventured to outbid the servant of 
“a ruler” in Rome by buying a fish, the only one in the shop, for 
twelve denarii. The ruler called the tailor before him to explain 
his conduct. “My lord,” said the tailor, “it is a day on which all 
our sins, which we have committed during the whole year, are to 
be forgiven. When such a day comes ought we not to honour it?” 

It is worth noting that in the Double Tradition of Matthew 
(vii. g—11) and Luke (xi. 11—13) where Jesus wishes to describe 
the willingness of the Father in heaven to give (Mt.) “ good [things] ”’ 
or (Lk.) ‘the Holy Spirit,” to those that ask Him, the one metaphor 
in which Matthew and Luke agree (according to the text of W. H.) 
is that in which the good gift is represented by “a fish” (as the 
opposite of “a serpent”). For the rest (Mt. “ bread. ..stone,” Lk. 
“‘egg...scorpion’’) they disagree. 
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§ 29. 


where John has “filled.” 


“Twelve basketf 


” (R.V.), i Mark? 

Of the differences between the parallel columns printed 
below, one has been discussed incidentally above, namely, 
the Synoptic use of the verb “‘satisfied”’ (literally “foddered”’) 


Mark’s phrase “‘and of (Gk from] 


the fishes” may either be taken with ‘‘broken pieces” so as 
to mean “and [broken pteces] of the fishes,” or with ‘“‘some,” 


understood, so as to mean ‘‘and [some] of the fishes®.” 


The 


frequent use of the Hebrew “from” to mean “some of” 
decidedly favours the latter interpretation here; and so does 
the Johannine use of “‘from” in the saying of Jesus to the 


1 Mk vi. 42—3 Mt. xiv. 20 
(R.V.) {R.V.) 
(42) And th (20) And they 
did ah eat, “na did all eat, and 


were filled (éxop- 
Tea d th 

43 D ey 
took up broken 
ieces, twelve 
Pasketfuls (xogplywr 
w\npdpara), and also 
of the fishes. 


were filled (éxop- 


over of the broken 
pres, twelve bas- 

ets full (xoplrous 
w)jpes). 


Mk viii. 8 (R.V.) 

And they did eat, and were 
filled (¢xoprac@ncav); and they 
took up, of broken pieces that 
remained over, seven baskets 


(ogupidas). 


8 See above, p. 306 foll. 
* Gesen. 580 b, inter alia, quotes Exod. xvi. 27 “there went out 
[some] from the people” (where LXX inserts rvés), Lev. xxv. 49 
“(some one] from the kinsfolk may redeem it,”” LXX § dwd ray 
olxeiwy...Avtpoovera, Which would naturally be rendered “redeem 
from the kinsfolk.” 


Lk. ix. 17 
(R.V.) 
(r7) And th 
did eat, and paced 


mained over to 
them of broken 


ieces, twelve lost. 
baskets (xdpuor). 


Jn vi. 12—13 


(RV.) 
(12) And when 
ey were filled 
(éver\hcOncar), he 


(13) So they 
gathered them up, 
filled twelve 


mained over unto 
them that had 
eaten. 


Mt. xv. 37 (R.V.) 
And they did all eat, and were 


filled (éyoprac6y 
took up that 


war) : 
which 


and th 
ceoniees 


over of the broken pieces, seven 
baskets full (oupidas wdnpes). 
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seven fishermen after Christ’s resurrection “Bring [some] of 
(lit. from) the fish that ye have now caught?.” 

A more important point is the ambiguity of the Marcan 
“they took up,” referring to the broken pieces. Grammatically, 
“they” would mean the previously mentioned “all,” that is 
to say, the multitude. Luke—in accordance with Mark’s 
vague use of “‘they” in such phrases as “‘they say” to mean a 
passive (‘‘st is satd”)—substitutes a passive “‘there was taken 
up.” John defines the agents .with remarkable distinctness, 
not only assigning the act to the disciples but adding that 
Jesus gave express commandment to them to perform it: 
“Gather ye the broken-pieces that have superabounded that 
nothing may be lost*.” 

Here, if “crumbs” falling from the food had been meant, the 
Greek word for “‘crumbs” used in Christ’s Dialogue with the 
Syrophoenician woman might have been employed*. Nor would 
any form of the word “saperabundant” (in Greek, perissos) 
have been needed*. On the other hand, to suppose that the 
meaning is “‘ portions deliberately broken off,” and that Jesus 
broke them off, raises the question, ‘Is it likely that John 
would represent Jesus as breaking off ‘superabundant’ pieces, so 
as to cause waste?” The difficulty might lead us to conclude 


1 Jn xxi. 10 "Evéycare dwd rév dfapior dv émucare viv. Chrys. 
retains “from,” xceAeve: dx row 3. dveyeiv, but Nonnus (dfare...verd- 
der...¢ypqv) drops it. The context does not shew why “the fishes” 
might not have been mentioned instead of “some of the fishes,’’ nor 
why the latter is expressed in an idiom unusual except in Hebraic 
Greek. After Christ’s command, Peter “went on board and drew 
the net to land full of great fishes.”” It may be implied, but it is 
not stated, that he “ brought [some] of them" to Jesus as specimens 
and proofs of success. 

2 Jn vi. 12 Suvaydyere ra wepiooeioarta Khdopara. 

* Mk vii. 28, Mt. xv. 27 Yixia, on which see Levy iv. 1404 and 
Pes. 106 describing a “child” as “crumbling his bread.” 

4 Some form of wepicoeiay is used by Mt., Lk., and Jn in the 
Five Thousand, and by Mt. in the Four Thousand, but mwepooetpara 
by Mk in the Four Thousand. 
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—especially as John has not described Jesus as ‘breaking’ 
the bread—that the multitude are to be regarded as wastefully 
breaking off from their portions large “pieces” too big to be 
called ‘‘crumbs,”’ and that John meant such “pieces” as these. 
This would accord with Origen’s view that it is the unworthiness 
of the multitude that prevents them from consuming all the 
nourishment provided for them}. 

But these arguments may be misleading unless supple- 
mented by the probability (we may almost say the certainty) 
that John is influenced by the words of Elisha over the barley 
loaves, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, They shall eat and they shall 
cause to superabound or leave thereof,” that is to say, “They 
shall be satisfied and shall have a superfiuity®.”” This saying 
about the barley loaves of Elisha, if applied to the Johannine 
barley loaves of Jesus, might meet the objection “The Lord 
could not have broken more pieces than were needed.” The 
mystical answer might be, in John’s words, “He knew what 
he would do,” that is to say, “He knew that what was 
apparent waste would not be waste, because it would come 
back as in a future ‘gathering together,’ so that ‘nothing 
should be lost’.’’”’ In this sense, the pieces that were broken 
were not “‘more than were needed,” if the lesson of the sign 
was to be fully taught. It was intended that some of the food 
should be ‘‘/eft,” or that there should be a “ superabundance.”’ 

These remarks may explain why Mark (alone of the Evan- 
gelists) omits, in his Feeding of the Five Thousand, all mention 


1 Origen Comm. Matt. xi. 19 (Lomm. iii. 125). The four thousand 
are superior to the five thousand, and “ more receptive (xepyrixeérepos) ’” 
(comp. Jn viii. 37 ob ype) so that they leave less unconsumed. 

% 2 K. iv. 43—44. The verb 1n', “leave,” may mean “leave as 
a remnant saved from destruction,” but it may also mean “leave 
as superfluous”; and forms of "N'=epicoeia about 13 times, and 
mepsoods More than 20 times. 

* Jnvi.12. What the Jews rejected might be regarded as coming 
back to the Apostles in the form of a “gathering” of the Gentiles 
(see Rom. xi. 15—32). 
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of “superabundance,” and substitutes, literally, “filings,” in a 
curious phrase rendered by R.V. “‘basketfuds,”” but by A.V. 
“baskets fulli”; Matthew has the latter, ‘‘baskets full,” but 
retains “‘superabundant*”; Luke makes no mention of “‘fi 

in any form, but has “superabundant®.”” The explanation 
suggested is, that the Hebrew “left,” or “‘superabounding,”’ 
twice repeated in the miracle of Elisha, was taken by Mark in 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand as meaning “running over” 
or “guste full‘.” By taking it thus, the charge of imputing 
to Jesus a superfluous multiplication of food would be some- 
what softened®. 

Luke inserts the dative “‘to them” after “‘superabounded.”’ 
John inserts a similar dative, but one of a much more 
special kind—‘‘to those who had consumed [the food]*.” This 
Greek word “consume [food]’""—meaning in literary Greek 
“gnaw,” “cat up,” and often applied to eating raw flesh, etc.— 
occurs in LXX fairly often to represent the ordinary Hebrew 


1 Mk vi. 43 cAdcpara Sedexa copiver xypepara cal drd ray lybvwr, 
A.V. “twelve baskets full of the fragments, and of the fishes.” 
“The fragments”’ suggests “the fragments that would naturally fall 
from such a meal.’’ But there is no “the.”” The literal rendering 
is “broken pieces, fillings of twelve baskets, and of (/i#. from) the 
fishes.” 

2 Mt. xiv. 20 rd wepicceiov ray Kraopdrov dadexa Kodhivovs mAnpas, 
‘that which was [found] superabounding of the broken pieces, 
twelve baskets [quite] full,’ where “full” is emphasized by its 
position. 

3 Lk. ix. 17 7d wepwoceicay airois cragpdrer kégivos Sedexa, “ that 
which was {found] superabounding by them (or, for them) of broken 
pieces, baskets [precisely] twelve,”” where “twelve” is emphasized 
by its position. 

4 WAnpepa occurs rather rarely (15 times) in LXX. It corre- 
sponds to Heb. “full.” Cant. v. 12 “channels of waters” is para- 
phrased as “fillings (w\npépara) of waters’’ to express full-flowing 
streams. Much more defensibly might the Heb. “//ft,” 1n’, be thus 
an Note however that Mark does not avoid Anh eet in Mk viii. 
8 (the Four Thousand). 

$ Jn vi. 13 rots BeBpwxdor. 
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“eat,” but mostly in a bad sense. In the Prophets it refers 
to the devouring effect of fire, rust, or blight, or the eating of 
food defiled or offered to idols. In Genesis it does not occur 
once. But in Exodus and Leviticus it is frequent, occurring 
about ten times in prohibitions (‘‘this shall not be eaten”) 
(as well as positively). For our purposes, however, the two 
points of special importance are that (z) it occurs for the 
first time in connection with the Paschal Lamb, of which it 
is said ‘It shall be consumed in one house,” and that (2) this 
follows the precept ‘‘ Ye shall cause none of it to superabound 
(lit. be left over and above) till the morning?.” 

Do not these facts go some way toward justifying what at 
first sight seems the wild imagination of Origen—namely, that 
a fault of non-receptiveness is implied in those who “leave 
broken pieces”? May it not be that John had in view both 
dicta:—(r) that of the Law “Ye shall cause none of it to 
superabound,” and (2) that of Elisha ‘‘They shall cause to 
superabound”? At all events John would probably regard the 
“‘superabounding” as divinely ordained in order that remnants 
from the Bread of the Gospel, rejected by the unbelievers 
‘mong the Jews, might pass to the Gentiles; and yet, as in 
the Epistle to the Romans, the rejection would be regarded 
as a fault in the Jews, who did not discern, and receive in its 
entirety, the Living Bread, which was also the Paschal Lamb. 

Jerome calls Christ’s distribution of bread ‘“‘a sowing of 
food,” and implies, somewhat obscurely, that the food was 
“divided into (or with a view to) a manifold harvest?.”” About 
the distribution, the following comment has been preserved 
as coming from Ammonius: “He [i.e. Jesus] did not give 


1 Exod. xii. 10 “ye shall let none of it remain,” Exod. xii. 46 
“it shall be eaten (8pwOncera).’’ The word for ‘‘superabound ” is ny, 
the same as that in 2 K. iv. 43—44. 

% Jerome, on Mt. xiv. 19, “Frangente Domino, seminarium 
fit ciborum. Si enim fuissent integri...nec divisi in multiplicem 
segetem....” 
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{the food] to the multitudes to carry (?), but to the disciples, 
since He above all things desired to train these—the destined 
teachers of the world. For the multitude was not destined to 
receive any great fruit from the miracle (ist. wonder). For 
they straightway forgot it and began to ask for another miracle 
(Kt. wonder). But these [s.e. the disciples] were destined to 
receive no common gain!.”” This appears to express at all 
events an important part of John’s meaning. The first harvest 
was, so to speak, a failure—the harvest for the multitude, 
the Five Thousand, that is, for Israel after the flesh. The 
second harvest—the gathering of the fragments by the Apostles, 
regarded as their harvest by Ammonius—was not a failure. 
It was the harvest of souls to be subsequently gathered by 
the Twelve, who (in spite of Judas) were typical of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel after the Spirit. The key to the Johannine 
meaning lies in the words of Jesus “that nothing may be 
lost ’’—a phrase peculiar (with’slight variations) to the Fourth 


1 Cramer p. 243 on Jn vi. 13. The words otc Swxe 3¢ rois 
Sxdkos Baorafear dAdAad rois pabyrais somewhat resemble a passage 
from Origen’s commentary on Mt. xiv. 16 (quoted below, p. 356) 
where Origen applies ¢épeu» to the disciples. And Origen there, 
like Ammonius here, uses wradevw to describe Jesus as “training” 
the disciples through the miracle of the Five Thousand. But 
Origen represents Jesus as saying, in effect, to the disciples, “I have 
trained you to give the Bread. Now give it.’”” Ammonius—much 
more accordantly with Johannine doctrine—regards the “ training” 
as now going om in the course of this miracle (“since he especially 
desired to train these (¢se3) pduora rovrovs watdevoas ¢Bovdero)’’). And 
Ammonius speaks of the disciples, not as “ teaching”’ but as “ destined 
to be teachers (rovs pfAovras toerGa d&dacxddovs).”” Ammonius 
meets the objection that Judas received a basketful by saying that, 
as the rest of the Twelve received “no ordinary gain,”’ so Judas 
received “no ordinary condemnation when he carried the basket 
(Fy 8¢ nal r@ “lovda cardxpya rd ywdpevoy ob 1d ruxdv, Sacrdfowr: rdw 
néguvov).”” Does Ammonius mean, in his first sentence, “He did not 
give to the multitudes (the right] to carry (Baord{er) [the baskets of 
fragments] but to the disciples,”’ and does he, in the last, allude to 
Jn xii. 6 “ [Judas] (R.V. marg.) carried (¢Bdorafer)...”? 
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Gospel, and used to describe something corresponding to what 
the Prophets call the “remnant” of Israel?. 

As regards Mark’s ambiguous words “and from the fishes” 
John intervenes, at least negatively, so far as to indicate that 
there were no fishes or fragments of fishes in the twelve baskets. 
The baskets were ‘“‘filled [to the top] from the five barley- 
loaves*.”” According to his view, the fishes that Mark described 
as being ‘‘taken up” were not placed in the twelve baskets. 
They must have been brought to Jesus, if at all, separately. 

As to the difference between the “twelve cophinoi”’ filled 
in the earlier miracle, and the ‘‘seven sphurides’’ filled in the 
later one, we have seen above® that a distinction between kinds 
of ‘‘baskets” is recognised by Jewish Tradition in connection 
with the “‘basket”’ of firstfruits which is made the subject of 
a kind of votive hymn in Deuteronomy*. Philo paraphrases 
this hymn in a fragment of a treatjse on the Feast of Baskets 
in which he says that it was celebrated ‘‘on two seasons” of the 
year®. But Rashi says expressly “once in the year, not twice*,”” 
In this, he is following the Talmud, which says “ Firstfruits 


1 Comp. Jn iii. 16 iva...y dwdAnra, Vi. 12 iva ps} te dwrdAnras, Vi. 39 
tva...py dwoddow, X. 28 ob pi) dwodwrra, xvii. 12 oddels...dwddero ef )..., 
xviii. 9 ovn dradeca. 

* John expresses Mark’s sAnpepara, Mt. wAnpas, Lk. om., by 
(vi. 13) ¢yéusoay, using the same word that he used before (ii. 7 bis) 
in the miracle of Cana, to describe the waterpots as “filled to the 
top.” 

® See above, pp. 208—9. 

“ Deut. xxvi. 2—4 ‘Thou shalt put it in a basket...the priest 
shall take the basket,” LXX «dpra\\or, Aq. dyyeiov. The Heb. occurs 
(Gesen. 380 b) only there and %b. xxviii. 5, 17 LXX dmro6jna. 

® See Philo post ii. 298 fore 3¢ rs rapa raira éopri} pév Geov, dopras 
3¢ wavyyupis fy xadovor Kdpraddov... § 3 1rd dopa roiro (3.6. Deut. 
XXVi. 5—15) qderaz Bvai catpois. 

* On Deut. xxvi. 3 Rashi says “una vice in anno, non vero bis,’’ 
and (on #5. ro) “non...nisi a fine septem septimanarum,”’ #.e. from 
the end of the week of weeks which introduced the Feast of 
Pentecost. 
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are not to be offered before Pentecost!.’’ The Targum on Deuter- 
onomy paraphrases “basket” by three words, and the LXX 
renders “basket” in a later passage of Deuteronomy by 
“‘receptacles*.”” Also a Jewish distinction is made between 
these “baskets” when made of metal and when made of twigs 
or similar material*. 

Pseudo-Jerome says “The seven sfortae (i.e. sphurides) are 
the first seven Churches. The broken pieces of bread are the 
mystical perceptions belonging to the first Pentecost*.” This 
mention of “‘ Pentecost” connects the Christian narrative with 
the “baskets” in Deuteronomy, according to the Rabbinical 
view adopted by Rashi (“not before Pentecost’), and with the 
Symposion of the Therapeutae described by Philo as honouring 
not only the seventh day but also the square of seven, #.c. the 
eve of Pentecost®. On the other hand, Philo’s mention of “‘ two 
seasons” indicates another view in accordance with which there 
might be “#wo” Symposia, one of a rudimentary character. 
Such a rudimentariness would be symbolized by “barley,” 
which, as we have seen, John alone mentions in connection 
with the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 


1 Biccurim (Mishna) i. 3 quoted by Wagenseil (Sofa p. 661). 

2 On Deut. xxvi. 3 the three words of Targ. Jer. I are 
rendered by Walton (1) ‘‘canistra,’’ (2) ‘‘sportulas,” (3) ‘‘ cophinos 
” In Deut. xxviii. 5, 17, LXX has droOjxa. 

® So Tosephoth quoted by Wagenseil (Sota p. 662). J. Biccurim 
(Mishna) iii. 8 says ‘The rich offered their firstfruits in «aad 
plated with gold and silver.”” Levy ii. 168 a gives 1)» (the Deuter- 
onomic “ basket’’) as ‘‘ein grosses, metallenes Gefass’’ and quotes 
j- Sota ix. 246 ‘'a leaden receptacle full of barley bran.” 

4 On Mk viii. 1 foll. “Septem panes dona sunt septem Spiritus 
Sancti. Quatuor millia annus est Novi Testamenti cum quatuor 
temporibus. Septem sportae primae septem Ecclesiae. Fragmenta 
panum mystici intellectus primae septimanae sunt,” i.e. they are the 
outpourings of “mystical understanding (or, perception),’’ with the 
gift of tongues, recorded in Acts ii. 1 foll. 

§ Philo ii. 481 ob pdvow yy dwAnry éB8oudda ddAAG cai rip dvvayy [i.¢. 
the power or square of the hebdomad] reOnmdres. ..fors 3¢ spoedprios 
peyiorns éopris, hy wervrnxovras fhayer. 
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At this stage, the following objection may be raised: 
“John is supposed to regard the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
as rudimentary. Mark is supposed to relate the Feeding of 
the Four Thousand as a miracle of an advanced character. 
Luke omits the latter. According to the rule of Johannine 
Intervention, John ought to insert it. But he does not. Is 
not the rule broken?” 

We reply that the rule is not broken because John does 
insert a second miracle of feeding, and that, too, “‘of an ad- 
vanced character.’’ Only John, as often, does not repeat 
what is in Mark but adds something corresponding to what 
isin Mark. This John places after the Resurrection. Whereas 
Mark symbolizes the advance by a change from the Jewish 
cophinos! to the Gentile sphuris or sporta, John symbolizes it 
in a different way by representing Jesus as feeding seven 
disciples from one loaf (artos) and one fish after they have caught 
and presented to Him an offering of ‘‘a hundred and fifty-three” 
fishes. Through that mystic number, representing the Law 
merged in the Spirit?, and through the context as a whole, 
John leads us to see, in that final meal after the Resurrection, 
a type of divine Unity working through human multitudinous- 
ness, so as to lift mankind above Jewish and Gentile distinctions, 
bringing about for all alike the fulfilment of Christ’s promise 
about the one “bread” or “‘loaf”: “‘The bread (avtos) that I 
will give is my flesh, for the life of the world?.” 


§ 30. “They that ate the loaves,” in Mark‘ 


Instead of the past participle Matthew has the present 
participle of a different verb (esthiein) never used by John, 


1 The connection of cophinus with Judaeus twice by Juvenal iii. 14, 
vi. 542, justifies our regarding it as being thus connected in the minds 
of Gentile readers of the Gospels in the first century. 

* See Joh. Gr. 2283 c. 

3 Jn vi. 51. 

* Mk vi. 44 of haysvres rods aprovs, Mt. xiv. 21 of 8¢ dablowres. 
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but used by the Synoptists in discussions about eating and in 
the narratives of the Eucharist where a past tense is not 
required’. We have seen above that John here uses about the 
eaters a word (“consume”’) that seemed to allude to the eating 
of the Paschal Lamb*. This hypothesis of allusion will be 
confirmed if we can shew that John had some reason, or at all 
events some consistent method, in his avoidance of esthicin. 
This is shewn by a passage where John represents Jesus as 
quoting from the Psalms “He that cateth my bread lifted up 
his heel against me*.” Here the LXX uses esthiein. But 
John uses a word signifying “chew (trégein),”” which occurs 
nowhere in the LXX and only once in N.T. outside the Fourth 
Gospel‘, In that single instance—which occurs in Matthew’s 
description of the luxurious feeding (lit. ‘‘ chewing and drinking’’) 
in the days of Noah—the parallel Luke has the ordinary 
esthiein’. This is easily intelligible, but why should John— 


The latter might be rendered “the eaters,” the former “those that 
had eaten the loaves.”” For the parallels, see below, p. 348, n. 3. 

1 See Joh. Voc. 16806. ayei» is freq. in the Synoptists and 
fairly freq. in Jn, but Jn never uses ¢cOiev. The difference 
between ¢cdieay and ¢dayeiy is often simply a difference of tense, 
.6. of time, écéiex» having no aorist, and gayi» no cbaceent or 
imperfect. 

* See pp. 339—40. 

% Jn xiii. 18 6 rpeyer pou riv dprov. Nonnus has épetrev, a word 
applied to horses, geese, fishes, feeding in multitudes, but applicable 
to men with a notion of greediness. 

* Tp@ye is mostly used with an object. But it is frequently 
used without an object where the juxtaposition of “drinking” 
makes the meaning clear. Steph. Thes. quotes wivay cai rpwyer 
from Demosth. p. 402, 21, and Plutarch Mor. 716 , and rpwyew «ai 
sivay from 1b, 613 B. 

8 Mt. xxiv. 38 rpayorres xal wivovres (Lk. xvii. 27 fordwv, Eriwvor) 
describing the revels of those on whom the deluge came. Tpéyo, 
“chew,” is applied in various contexts to feeding on uncooked 
food. In Mt., it means “chewing” delicacies that might be called 
“ dessert,”’ where “‘eat for pleasure’’ would express the meaning, as 
in Hermas Sim. v. 3 “Take only bread and water, and give in alms 
from your delicacies that you were intending (lit.) to chew (rpéyew)” 
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without any justification derivable from the Hebrew text of 
Scripture—represent Jesus as quoting from the Psalms the 
words “He that cheweth my bread’’? 

The following explanation is obscurely suggested by 
Jerome’s commentary on the Psalm, and (more clearly) by 
Origen’s commentary on earlier passages in the Gospel where 
John represents Jesus as using the word “chew.” Jerome 
says that Judas ‘‘ was receiving celestial food...and distri- 
buting it to others*.” Origen, when commenting on what he 
calls the “paraphrase” of the Psalm as quoted by Jesus, says 
that the bread referred to was ‘“‘most nourishing®.” Else- 
where, in his treatise on the daily bread in the Lord’s Prayer, 
he takes in order the passages in which Jesus speaks of the 
need of His disciples to “chew” His flesh and “drink” His 
blood, and not only repeats the epithet “nourishing” again, 
but adds to it others such as “‘solid,” and “‘athletic*.”” Taken 
together, Origen’s remarks confirm the view that the language 
of Christians about the Eucharist might give rise, even as early 
as the days of Nero, to a popular belief that they practised in 
their “mysteries” the eating of human flesh®. 


i.6. to eat for pleasure. In other contexts it might mean “chew (a 
crust)” and be applied to a beggar. See Steph. Thes. rpeye, which 
shews that the grammarians expressly distinguish rpeye, as having 
a more particular meaning than ¢c@iw, and as being applied to the 
eating of rpaynpara, “sweetmeats.”” 

1 Jn vi. 54, 56, 57, 58. In all these, Jesus is speaking. John 
never uses rpayw in his own person. 

% Jerome on Ps. xli. 9. 

* Origen on Jn xiii. 18 (Lomm. ii. 419) wapawégpacra, (sb. 420) 
Tpodipwraroy. 

* Origen De Orat. § 27 (Lomm. xvii. 205 foll.) leads us from 6 
rpdpipos Adyos to the thought of its crepsorns and eirovia, as being 
dOAntixyn rpopy distinguishing it from “manna” and “milk.” 

§ See p. 398 foll. If this was so, John might indirectly vindicate 
the Christians, and also teach the true doctrine of Christ, by repre- 
senting Him as using spiritual language about His flesh and blood, 
which was misunderstood at first even by His own disciples. 
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A close examination of the Greek justifies Origen. Neither 
the Latin, nor the Syriac, nor the English Versions represent 
the abruptness with which the word “chewing” is as it were 
thrown in the faces of the Jews by the Fourth Gospel after 
they have said “How can this [man] give us his flesh to cat 
(phagein)?”’ It is true that Jesus is made to reply at first with 
a repetition of their word (“Except ye eat (phagein) the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in your- 
selves”). But He immediately adds “‘He that cheweth (trégein) 
my fiesh and drinketh my blood hath life eternal....He that 
cheweth (trégein) my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in 
me, and I in him. As the living Father sent me and I live 
because of the Father, [so] also he that cheweth (trégein) me— 
he too shall live because of me. This is the bread that came 
down from Heaven. Not as the fathers ate (phagein) [manna] 
and died’—{not so is it now]; he that cheweth (trdgein) this 
bread shall live for ever,” 

These last words, contrasting the death that came after 
Israel “ate” the manna with the life that will belong to him 
that “cheweth” the “bread” that “came down from heaven,” 
should be illustrated from Israel’s complaint about the manna 
that it had no sustaining moisture for them. “Our soul is 
dried away,” they cried, and “‘who shall give us flesh to eat®?”’ 
The Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as affording to the spiritual 
Israel a food of spiritual nature that should satisfy both hunger 
and thirst. It was to be the “flesh” of the living Son, which 


1 “Died.” See Numb. xiv. 30 “save Caleb...and Joshua.” 

* Jn vi. 52—8. Our English Versions have “eat’’ throughout, 
and so have the Syriac. The Latin Versions vary somewhat 
strangely; d renders gayeiy by “manducare” in 52 and 58 (where 
d has “non sicut manducaverunt (épayor)...qui manducat (6 
rpsywr).”” Chrysostom, commenting on this passage, makes no 
comment on the transition in Jn from ¢ayeiy to rporyer. 

* Numb. xi. 4—6 Wws3. Comp. Ps. Lexviii. 20 “ Will he provide 
flesh ("xw),” LXX rpdwe{ay, where Rashi says that “kw (which 
rather suggests flesh with blood in it, Gesen. 984—5) stands for Ww3. 
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could not possibly be received apart from the reception of 
His blood. Isaiah invites the soul to “eat” the food of heaven 
as being “wine” and “milk,” not mentioning, but assuming, 
that it included ‘“‘bread?.” So John connects the life and 
being of the Son with “ bread” and with “flesh,”’ and even with 
“blood,” not mentioning, but assuming, that this included 
“wine?.”’ 


§ 31. “Five thousand men” or “about five thousand [men]*” 


The following questions arise out of the Marcan phrases. 
Why does Mark insert ‘“‘ men (vi7s, not homines*)” in one narrative 
and omit it in the other? Why does Mark insert “about” in 
one narrative and omit it in the other? Why does John insert 
“in number” before “about five thousand”? Why does 
Matthew in both narratives insert ‘apart from women and 


1 Is. lv. 1 “buy and ea?,” where Ibn Ezra remarks of “wine’’ 
and “milk” that each serves for food as well as for drink. 

* John’s above-noted application of rpéyew to Judas in an 
altered quotation from LXX is perhaps part of a consistent tradition 
(not mentioned by the Synoptists) concerning the bread dipped in 
wine and given to Judas alone. 

* Mk vi. 44(R.V.) Mt. xiv.21(R.V.) Lk ix. 14 (R.V.) Jn vi. 10 (R-V.) 


And they that And they that For they were So the men sat 
ate the loaves were did eat were about about five thousand down, in number 


five thousand men. five thousand men, men. about five thou- 
beside women and sand. 
children. 
Mk viii. 9 (R.V.) Mt. xv. 38 (R.V.) 
And they were about four And they that did eat were 
thousand. four thousand men, beside wo- 


men and children. 

Note that dvdpes is inserted except in Mk viii. 9. The Greek 
phrases are as follows. In the Five Thousand, Mk vi. 44 wevraxiw- 
xAws dvdpes, Mt. xiv. 21 dvdpes Soei w., yopis ywwaxev cai radio, 
Lk. ix. 14 deli dvdpes w., Jn vi. 10 of dvdpes (Or, av3pes) rdy apibpdy ds 
mw. In the Four Thousand, Mk viii. 9 os rerpaxioyiiuon, Mt. xv. 38 
rerpaxcoyideor (Marg. ds rerpaxtoyidwn) dvdpes, yopis yuvadev nal wasdior 
(marg. radior nai yuvacar). 

* “Men,” dvdpes. *Avynp occurs in Mk elsewhere, only in the 
sing. vi. 20 “a righteous man,” x. 2, 12 “husband.” 
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children”? And why do Luke and John omit Matthew's 
clause? 

If we look for illustrations from Scripture to answer these 
questions, we find that the first Hebrew instance of “about” 
with numbers of men occurs in the description of Israel going 
forth from Egypt'. The same passage contains almost the 
first instance of the plural of “man of military age*,” as distin- 
guished from women and children: “And the children of 
Israel departed...abouwé six hundred thousand on-foot (or, 
footmen)—the men [of military age], apart from children*.” 
This looks back to the first Biblical use of the plural of the 
word, uttered by Pharaoh, who refuses to let the “children” 
go, but will let the “‘men” (Heb. geber) go. In the LXX, these 
two passages are the first where we find Mark’s Greek word 
for ‘“‘men” representing the Hebrew geber*. Later on, the 
Pentateuch omits both “about” and ‘‘men of military age” 
in the passionate exclamation of Moses “Six hundred thousand 
footmen (or, travellers on foot) are the people amid whom I am.” 
Jewish tradition notes the apparent discrepancy between this 
and the preceding mention of the same number; for, during 


1 Exod. xii. 37 Heb. 5 “like,” iz. about. LXX «ls “amount- 
ing to.” This is the first instance mentioned in Gesen. 453 a. 
Strong’s Concordance, which is generally very accurate, omits it. 

2 Heb. 133, geber. See Gesen. 149—50. 

§ Exod. xii. 37 “ apart from children (HD),"" LXX wdny ris dwocxevgs. 
"Awogxevn, Outside LXX, would mean “baggage,” the Latin “im- 
pedimenta,” but in LXX it freq. represents 9b, “children.” Here Aq. 
has yepis dwd ynwiov, Sym. ...rov 8xykov. Comp. Exod. x. 10—11, where 
Pharaoh says to Moses that he will not let go the “children (hD)” 
(LXX, Aq. and Sym. as here) but “Go ye, now, the men [of military 
age),” Aq. wopeverOe 34, ol dvdpes, LXX wopevisbwcay 3¢ of dvdpes 
(a variation that somewhat resembles the variation in the punctuation 
of Jn vi. 10). Steph. Thes. does not mention this meaning of dwo- 
oxevn, but see Gen. xxxiv. 29, xliii. 8, etc. 

« ’aynp in Pentateuch occurs about 180 times, but not as repre- 
senting geber except in these two passages and Deut. xxii. 5 (for- 
bidding an adult male to put on woman’s clothing, and vice versa). 

5 Numb. xi. 21. 
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the interval, the number is stated elsewhere to have increased. 
Accordingly Rashi says “Moses was not solicitous” about 
including additions’. Many passages in Midrash comment on 
the numbering of Israel on or before the night of the Exodus 
as one of ten occasions on which Israel was numbered’. 

Passing to the Gospels we see that some of their variations 
correspond to variations in Hebrew Scripture or Jewish 
tradition. Mark’s omission in one narrative, and insertion in 
another, of “about” and ‘‘men [of military age],”’ corresponds 
to the omission of these words in Numbers and the insertion 
of them in Exodus. Matthew’s insertion of ‘‘men” in both 
narratives indicates that he regarded ‘‘men” as ,emphatic, 
meaning “men, not to speak of women and children.”” This 
followed the precedent of Exodus, where “apart from children” 
was interpreted by R. Ishmael as “apart from the women and 
the lsttle ones,’’ and by R. Jonathan as “‘apart from the women, 
the children, and the aged.” 


1 See Exod. xxxviii. 26, Numb. i. 45—6 “all that were able 
to go forth to war...603,550” (comp. Numb. ii. 32). Rashi, on 
Numb. xi. 21, says “Non solicitus fuit [Moses] ut singulatim nume- 
raret,” and tells us of a Rabbi who suggested that the additional 
3550 (called by him 3000) were not included because they did not 
murmur—so that they did not belong to the sixty myriads destined 
to die in the wilderness. 

This view is confirmed by Sir. xvi. 8 “So were 600,000 3, 
edd. footmen, that were taken away in the arrogancy of theiy heart,”’ 
Sir. xlvi. 8 “two alone were reserved, out of 600,000 v9, edd. men 
on foot.” Clem. Rom. § 43 calls them “the 600,000,” although at 
the time mentioned (Numb. xvii. 1 foll.) the number would have 
been increased, ovvecddevev wdvra rév “Iopand, ras éfaxocvias yuddas 
tov avdpor. 

Sota 12 b gives a quaint interpretation of ‘$s, “footmen,” in 
the utterance of Moses. It meant “on my account,’ and implied a 
presumption for which Moses was punished ! 

* Ten occasions are mentioned in Numb. 7. on Numb. ii. 32, and 
Pesthta sect. 2, Wii. p. 18 etc. In Numb. 7. on Numb. xxvi. 2 it is 
said that whenever Israel went wrong it needed to be numbered. 

* See Mechilt. on Exod. xii. 37. 
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It is more difficult to say why John inserts “in number,” 
before ‘‘about five thousand.” It is apparently superfluous. 
Yet in his subtle, mystical, and allusive Gospel cautious critics 
will very seldom confidently commit themselves to a statement 
that they have found superfluities. Can it be that John is 
affected by Jewish traditions above referred to concerning the 
““numbering” of Israel as being connected with imperfection 
or evil? : 

That, perhaps, is the Johannine view. When Luke in the 
Acts mentions “number” in passage after passage describing 
the growth of the Church, he does it with obvious satisfaction}. 
But it is doubtful whether John has any such satisfaction in 
the numbering of the Five Thousand. Regarded mystically, 
the number “five” is of the flesh, like the “five husbands” 
of the woman of Samaria; and “‘the five barley loaves” are 
typical of rudimentary revelation. Regarded historically 
{according to John’s view), the Five Thousand so completely 
fail to understand the nature of Christ’s sign that they are 
described as purposing ‘“‘to snatch him away that they may 
make him a king*.”” We can at least say that this explanation 
is more probable than the hypothesis that John inserted “im 
number ’’—and this in a narrative so familiar to the Church in 
various forms and so obviously typical—without attaching to 
the insertion some meaning, or at all events some allusive 
significance. 


1 *ApOuos occurs in the Acts (iv. 4, etc.), four times out of 
five, about the growth of the Church. But in the Epistles it 
occurs only in Rom. ix. 27 “If the number of the children of Israel 
be as the sand of the sea tt shall be the remnant that shall be saved.” 
This appears to depreciate the value of “numbering.”” The other 
N.T. instances of adpibpos (except Lk. xxii. 3 “Judas...of the 
number of the twelve’’) are all (10) in Revelation. This book also 
(vii. 9) speaks of “a great multitude which no one could number, 
standing before the throne.’”’ The first mention of “counting” and 
“numbering” in the Bible is in Gen. xiii. 16 (comp. xvi. 10) and 
declares that the seed of Abraham cannot be numbered. 

4 jn vi. 15. 
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§ 32. Irenaeus and Origen on the ‘‘five thousand” in the Acts, 
and Clement of Alexandria on the ‘‘five loaves” 


The narratives of the Feeding of the Five Thousand are 
likely to have been influenced not only by allusions to the 
events in the history of Israel, and particularly the giving of 
the manna, but also by prospective allusions to the growth of 
the Christian Church, more particularly during the period when 
thousands at a time were converted, according to the Acts, 
by the preaching of Peter. This influence is not likely to have 
been so great as that of Eucharistic allusion, but still it is not 
to be passed by. 

Irenaeus says that the convincing effect of prophecy in 
bringing souls into the Church explains the success of the 
apostolic preaching, whereby ‘‘on one day there were baptized 
three thousand men, and four, and fivel.”” The Acts mentions 
the “baptizing” of ‘‘three thousand,” and subsequently speaks 
of ‘five thousand,” but nowhere “‘four thousand”; and such 
language, however it may be explained, shews that early 
variations might arise about the details of the growth of the 
Church, some of which might bear on the Gospel narratives 
of miraculous Feeding*. Origen, if his text is not corrupt, 


1 Tren. iv. 23. 2 “et una die baptizati sunt hominum tria millia, 
et quatuor, et quinque.” 

® Acts ii. 41 of pév oby...€8arricOncay, xai wpoceréOncay dv rh Hype 
éxeivy Wuxali eoei rpuryDuas, iv. 4 woddoi 8¢ réy deovedyrey rdv Acyow 
émiorevoay nai ¢yevnOn dpOyds trav dvdpav as yiArsddes wévre. Grabe on 
Irenaeus points to Acts ii. 47 6 3¢ ips mpoceriba rots cofopévous rad” 
nvdpay as a possible explanation. The tradition from which Irenaeus 
borrowed may have stated that the number of the baptized “‘ became 
on one day 3000, and then 4000, and then sooo.” “The [total] 
number became "’ might easily be confused with “the number [added 
on this or that occasion] was.’’ Comp. Acts iv. 4 é¢yerf6n, A.V. “ was,” 
R.V. “came to be.”” This may~be illustrated by a difference between 
Lk. ix. 13—14 Curet. “‘But let us go ourselves [and] buy food for 
all this multitude,’ for they were become five thousand men,” and SS 
““Except we go and buy ourselves food-for all this multitude, for 
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appears to combine the Feeding of the Five Thousand by our 
Lord with the conversion of the Three Thousand in the Acts, 
and to regard both as fulfilments of the exclamation of Isaiah, 
“Shall a nation be brought forth at once!?” Jerome, com- 
menting fully on the same prophecy, says “It also refers to 
that time when, on one day, there believed three thousand, 
and five thousand, of the Jewish people*.” But Origen’s 
text, as it stands, by inserting a mention of the Saviour’s ‘‘ Incar- 
nation,”” and also by placing the Five Thousand before the 
Three Thousand, makes it difficult to suppose that he is 
referring merely to the Acts. Possibly “three,” in Origen’s 
text, is an error for “four.” His view certainly was that the 
miracle of the Four Thousand typified the inclusion of the 
Gentiles. This “inclusion,” if Origen wrote “four thousand,” 
he may have described (in the language of the Acts) as “adding,” 
just as he describes the miracle of the Five Thousand (in the 
language of the Acts) as “believing” :—‘‘When the Saviour 
they are five thousand men.’”’ Possibly Acts iv. 4 éyernOn dpiOpos rev 
dyépey is a corruption of some tradition that “there was made a 
numbering (dpi@unois) of the men.’’ Something is needed (but 
Hebrew origination might suffice) to explain the omission of é before 
apByos (comp. Acts vi. 7 6 dpOuos rev pabnrev). 

1 Origen Jerem. Hom. ix. 3 (on Is. lxvi. 8) “ But ‘a nation was 
brought forth (éréy6n) at once’ when the Saviour (?) had been with us 
om earth (are éwidednpnxey 6 Yernp) and in one day five thousand 
believed (éwiorevoay) and on another day there were added 
(wpoceré6ncav) three thousand.”” I do not understand the force of 
the perfect é¢widednunxey contrasted with the aorists. Is it possible 
that we should read the pluperf. ¢wedednunca, i.e. “when the 
. Saviour had [recently] been incarnate”? Comp. the earliest instance 
of éw:8nuée quoted in Euseb. H.E. iv. 3. 2 (from Quadratus) otd¢ ém- 
Bnportwros pdvov rou Bwrnpos dAdAa nai dwadAayéryros. In that case we 
must suppose that Origen is quoting from the Acts but reverses the 
order of the Acts in order to put the larger number first: “ There 
‘believed,’ as the Acts says, five thousand men, and on another 
{and earlier] day there were added [to the Church], as the Acts 
says, three thousand.” 

* “Et ad illud tempus referre quando una die tria millia et 
quinque millia de Judaico populo crediderunt.” 
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was on earth and there ‘belteved’ (Acts iv. 4) in one day Five 
Thousand, and in another day there were ‘added’ (Acts ii. 41) 
Four Thousand?.” 

Other early Christian literature throws little light on 
distinctions between the Synoptic ‘five thousand” and “four 
thousand,” or the “five loaves” and the ‘seven loaves.’ 
The plural ‘“‘loaves” is not used by the Apostolic Fathers and 
Apologists*. The only mention of the “five loaves” by 
Irenaeus is in an attempt to shew that the number “‘five” is 
of frequent occurrence in Scripture and need not have the 
mystical meaning attributed to it by heretics. In doing this, 
he asserts that “five” is the number of the pillars that support 
the veil of the Holy of Holies. But in fact there were “‘four?.” 
His error is the less excusable because Philo had taught that 
the ‘‘four” pillars before the Holy of Holies were spiritually 
superior to the “five” pillars before the screen of the Taber- 
nacle*. Clement of Alexandria adopts Philo’s interpretation of 
the ‘‘five pillars” as referring to the things of the senses and 
applies it depreciatively to “the five loaves,” which, he says, 
“are most mystically broken by the Saviour, and supply 
fulness (?) to the crowd of those hearing Him ; for great [indeed 
is] the [crowd] that gives heed to the things of sense as being alone 
realities®.”” Clement then mentions “the four pillars” that 


1 That is to say, the order of the two miracles is that of the 
Gospels, but the /anguage is that of the Acts, because Origen regards 
the miracle placed second in the Gospels as being of the nature of 
an “addition” such as the Acts connects with “three thousand.” 
If Origen wrote thus, it would be very natural for scribes to alter 
his “four” into “three” (A into Pr). 

* Goodspeed gives it, however, as a v. r. of Cod. A in Justin 
Martyr A pol. Ixvii. 3 as mpotpnuer...dipros mpoogtperas, where mpoddnper 
refers to ch. lxv. and ch. lxvi. mentioning the sing. dpros. 

§ Tren. ii. 24. 4. 

* Philo on Exod. xxvi. 32—37. Irenaeus (see Grabe’s note 
which should have been added in Clark’s translation) has confused 
the two verses. ; 

§ Clem. Alex. 665 ravrp roi puorixérara révre dproe mpds rod Seriipos 
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stand at the entrance of the Holy of Holies, as being typical 
of a more inward and spiritual knowledge. Then he passes to 
the number “‘seven,” as being that of the planets and of the 
branches of the sacred lamp, and of “the seven eyes of the 
Lord” which (“they say”) are “the seven spirits resting on 
the rod that flowers from the root of Jessel.” Although 
Clement does not, in this connection, make mention of the 
“seven loaves” that were broken for the “four thousand,” 
the transition suggests that he had that thought in his mind. 
If he had, it would be consistent with Origen’s view that the 
miracle of the Four Thousand was higher in the spiritual scale 

than the earlier miracle of the Five Thousand. ; 


§ 33. “Give ye them to eat,” why omstted by John 


This omission has not been commented on above because 
our first business*has been to discuss Marcan passages omitted 
or altered by Luke, and this is not one of them. All the 
Synoptists have the words ‘‘Give ye them to eat,” and all of 
them, especially Luke, emphasize the pronoun “‘ye*.”” Origen 
explains the emphasis, allegorizing the “eating,” as if Jesus 
meant “‘ Ye, my disciples, ye whom I have trained to give the 
Bread of Life to others, give ye them to eat, and do not think 
of sending away the hungry multitude unfed*,” Origen also, 
in his own person, declares that Jesus ‘‘said Gsve ye them to 


caraxdovrat cal wAnOivover re Sxkp Tov dxpowpivey, wodvs ydp 4 Trois 
aloOyrois os pdvos obes wpocaréyor. TAnbivw is perhaps used as a 
mild paraphrase of yopra{e. 

1 Rev. v. 6, Is. xi. 1. 

2 In Mk vi. 37, Mt. xiv. 16 ddre airois ipeis payeivy, the addition 
of ipeis to 3ére Shews that the pronoun in “give ye”’ is emphasized ; 
but in Lk. ix. 13 (W.H. txt) ddre abrois gayciy ipeis, “ye” is extra- 
ordinarily emphatic, coming at the end of the sentence. 

® Origen on Mt. xiv. 16 (Lomm. iii. 68) "Emei obv wadevoas ipas 
ixavovs éwoinca rps rd Buddvas rois Seopévors Aopixny rpopiy, vysis dére.... 
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eat because of that power to feed others besides themselves 
which He had bestowed on the disciples?.” 

It may be taken as certain that John did not believe that 
the disciples had received at this time the ‘“‘power to feed 
others” in the full spiritual sense. Origen adds ‘“‘So long as 
these five loaves and two fishes were not borne (or, brought) by 
the disciples of Jesus, they did not increase*.” But John 
represents Jesus as Himself distributing the bread to the 
multitude®, and excludes the disciples from any part in the 
miracle except the collecting of the broken pieces. The 
Johannine view of the miracle is quite different from that of 
* the Synoptists. In John, Jesus cannot say to the disciples 
“Give ye them to eat,” for they have nothing to give. The 
loaves do not belong to them. Origen himself points out 
this, though he quaintly connects it with the inferior nature of 
the “‘barley” loaves: ‘‘ John alone says that the loaves were 
‘barley loaves.’ Wherefore, perhaps, in the Gospel of John, 
the disciples do not acknowledge that the loaves ave with them, 
but say, in John, ‘There is a lad here who has five barley loaves 
and two fishes*,’” 

It must be admitted that John, by omitting Christ’s precept 
to the Twelve, not only greatly lowers the spiritual character 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, but also departs from 
what appears to be the earliest and most faithful traditions 
about it. In the Synoptists, the miracle is a kind of firstfruits 
of the Eucharist, illustrating the Christian Law of Giving. 
In the Fourth Gospel, it is a kind of last repetition of the old 


? Origen (Lomm. iii. 69) 8¢ fy» Ewxe Sivauw Kal érépwr Opewriahy 
rois pabnrais. 

* Origen (Lomm. iii. 70) Scov pév...odn épéporro. Is it possible 
that he is referring to Mt. xiv. 18 déperé pos dde adrovs, “bring them 
hither to me,” so that the meaning is “ Until they were brought by 
the disciples of Jesus [to theiy Mastey]""? "Edépovro does not seem a 
suitable word to mean “ distributed” by the disciples to the multitudes. 

% Jn vi. 11, omitted in the Arabic Diatessaron. 

* Origen (Lomm. iii. 70). 
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gift of Manna, and the old gift of the Law, exemplifying the 
failure of both to satisfy and redeem mankind, and demon- 
strating the need of a new source of spiritual life?. 


§ 34. “Eating” in the presence of the Lord 


We have spoken above of the meal provided by Elisha for a 
hundred of the sons of the prophets; but some mention should 
also be made of an earlier Scriptural precedent, when Aaron 
and two of Aaron’s sons and seventy of the elders of Israel 
went up with Moses, “‘and they saw the God of Israel...and 
they beheld God and did eat and drink.” The latter part of 
this is paraphrased by Onkelos, “‘They saw the Glory of the 
Lord, and rejoiced in their sacrifices, which were accepted with 
JSavour, as though they had eaten and drunk,” but by the Jeru- 
salem Targum, “They saw the Glory of the Shekinah of the 
Lord, and rejoiced that their oblations were received with favour, 
and so did eat and drink*.’’ The passage is frequently referred 
to in Midrash, where it is mostly implied that Aaron’s sons 
were led into error, perhaps an error of familiarity, in eating 
and drinking, and were punished for it*. But other passages 


1 If many versions or MSS followed Lk. ix. 13 (codex a) “date 
eis manducare” (omitting “vos’’) we might suppose that textual 
variations induced John’ to omit a phrase that meant no more than 
“give them something to eat.” But the omission in codex a is so 
exceptional that nothing can be based on it. And the conclusion 
seems necessary that John’s omission was dictated almost entirely 
by the feeling that the real Eucharistic “ giving’”’ was not understood, 
and indeed was not fully instituted, till after the Resurrection, when 
Jesus gave the command “ Feed my sheep.” 

® Exod. xxiv. 9—11. The Targums are quoted from Etheridge. 

* See Exod. r. (Wi. pp. 38, 317), Lev. r. (Wi. p. 136), Numb. 1. 
(Wa. p. 411), Pesikt. (Wi. p. 252). Rashi says ad loc. “ contemplati 
erant illum curiose -(or, animo elato) etiam inter edendum ac biben- 
dum, sic interpretatio Tanchumae habet; sed Onkelos non ita 
interpretatus est.” Comp. Lev. x. 8 (Jer. Targ.) “Drink neither 
wine nor anything that maketh drunk,...as thy sons did, who 
have died by the burning of fire.” 
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connect the “eating and drinking” with a “banquet” on “‘the 
glory of the Shechinah,” quoting from Proverbs ‘‘In the light 
of the King’s countenance is life.” This ‘‘banquet,’’ and the 
“sitting down” with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
aeon that is to come, are referred to in the tradition of Matthew 
and Luke*. Luke also once connects “table” and “covenant” 
and “thrones” in such a way as to constitute a parallelism 
between his words and those of the Pentateuch describing the 
“eating and drinking” of the “nobles” of Israel*; but the 
parallel Matthew has nothing that suggests a banquet. Nor 
has Matthew any mention of eating in his parallel to an earlier 
passage where Luke has “‘ We ate before thee and drank; and 
in our streets didst thou teach¢.”’ 

In the passage last quoted from Luke, Cyril paraphrases 
*‘ate” as the imperfect ‘‘used to eat,”” supposing that the words 
were uttered as an appeal to the Father (not to the Son) and 
that the words ‘ate before thee’ referred to sacrifices eaten in 
the Temple. But if that had been the meaning, the imperfect 


1 See Taylor’s note on Aboth iii. 25 “Everything is prepared for 
the banquet,” quoting Berach. 17a, and Numb. 7. xxi., which 
says that the ministering angels “are fed on the splendour of the 
Shechinah, for it is said (Prov. xvi. 15) ‘In the light etc.’’”’ On 
Prov. xvi. 15 see Pesikt. Wa. pp. 70, 140, 252, etc. 

8 Mt. viii. rr, Lk. xiii. 29. 

* Lk. xxii. 29g—30. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 11 “nobles,” a noticeable 
word, LXX ¢wiArdcrwy (one of 13 deviations of LXX discussed 
in the Talmud, see Levy i. 508 a). The parall. Mt. xix. 28 
mentions “thrones” and “‘judging,’’ but has nothing that suggests 
a banquet. 

* Lk. xiii. 26 épayoper cvomir cov cal éwiopeyv. The : 
Mt. vii. 22 ob rq o@ dvdpars émpopnrevoapey is blended by Origen 
repeatedly with Lk. so as to drop the difficult phrase ¢vdmidy cov. 
Cyril (see Cramer ad Joc.) explains “thee” as “God,” thus: “How 
then used they to eat and to drink (fo@tor cai frwov) in the presence 
of God? By performing the sacrificial-service (Aarpeiay) of the Law.” 
And he explains “thou didst teach” as referring to the Scriptures, 
the word of God, heard by the Jews in the synagogues. 
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might have been used by Luke here as elsewhere!. Never- 
theless Cyril is right in supposing that “‘ate before thee” is not 
the same as “ale with thee,” and that it suggests some act of a 
disciple of Christ corresponding to the eating of a sacrifice by 
an Israelite “in the presence of” Jehovah to whom it is offered. 
But what act, what “eating,” could be meant? The least 
unsatisfactory explanation, perhaps, is that Luke has placed 
the words in such a position that they may refer to the “eating” 
of the Five Thousand, which, according to Mark and Luke, 
was preceded by ‘‘teaching” or something corresponding to 
teaching (so as to fulfil the saying “thou hast taught in our 
streets*”). That would bring the Lucan tradition into harmony 
with the Johannine view, that the Five Thousand, for the most 
part, though they “ate im the presence of” Jesus, never truly 
knew Him or believed in Him. ‘He “taught” in their “‘streets,”’ 
but they did not accept the teaching. 

We are not, however, on safe ground in attempting to 
build positive conclusions as to fact on this Lucan passage. 
For there may have been other occasions to which ‘“‘we ate” 
might definitely refer, ¢.g. the Feeding of the Four Thousand. 
That Luke does not mention this miraculous act does not exclude 
the possibility that he collected traditions referring to it although 
he did not know the reference. And if there were two such 
miraculous acts why should there not have been three or 
more—believed to have occurred before the Resurrection? 
It does not follow that there were only two because Mark has 
recorded only two, any more than it follows that there was only 


1 Lk. xvii. 27, 28 foOwy, iwiwor, followed by ¢ydpouw and rrydpafor. 
*Eobie is freq. used for habitual or uncompleted eating. 
® Mk vi. 34 dddoxew, Lk. ix. 11 dAdAe wepi ris Baoieias rov Beoi. 
® The fact that Matthew deviates from Luke, and the nature of 
Matthew’s deviation, indicate that we have not here actual words 
of Christ, but early evangelistic paraphrases of them, indicating 
how extremists, on either side, whether anti-judaizers or judaizers, 
would be rejected by Jesus if they rejected His Spirit. 
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one because Luke and John have recorded only one—that 
is to say, only one before the Resurrection. The Acts of 
John boldly declares that every meal of the disciples with 
Jesus, even at a Pharisee’s table, was miraculous: “Now 
if ever, having been invited by one of the Pharisees, He went 
in compliance with such an invitation, we used to go with Him. 
And one loaf used to be set by the inviter for each [of the 
guests], among whom He also used to receive one [and no 
more]. But He, blessing His [own] loaf, would distribute [it] 
to us. And from the little [thus distributed] each [of us] 
used to be filled-to-repletion, and our loaves were kept whole 
and sound, so that amazement fell on those who invited Him}.’’ 


§ 35. ‘That he should give something to the poor,” 
in John ; 


John tells us that after the Last Supper, when Jesus said, 
“That thou doest, do (R.V.) quickly,” some supposed that 
Jesus meant “Buy what things we have need of for the feast, 
or, that he should give something to the poor’. Either 
supposition implies that Judas had been tardy about performing 
one of two duties that ought seemingly to have been performed 
before the Supper. We can understand this about the things 
needed “‘for the feast”; but how does it apply to the words 
“that he should give something to the poor”? Was that a 
duty calling for immediate performance? Only if the duty 
was connected in the minds of the disciples with the meal at 


1 Acts of John §8. “One loaf (dpros els)’’ appears to be meant 
to be more emphatic than dpros would have been (without <ls). 
“One” is emphasized by its position in “among whom He also used 
to receive one (and no more] (ev ols xal atris éAduBaver gva).”” “ Filled 
to repletion,” ¢yoprd{ero is here used as in the Synoptists, and not in 
a bad sense (as in Jn vi. 26). Incidentally the mention of “one 
loaf” is important as shewing the smallness of such “loaves’”’ as we 
read of in the Bible. 

* Jn xiii. 29. 
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which they were seated. If their Master had habituated them 
to the practice of giving something to the poor from their 
common purse on any special occasion when He sat down to 
a meal with them, in that case—and only in that case—could 
they suppose that Jesus sent out Judas, the purse-bearer, with 
something of the nature of a reproach for neglecting the duty 
to the poor, ““That which thou art bound to do, do more 
quickly?.” 

On another occasion, Luke represents Jesus as saying 
“Now do ye, the Pharisees, cleanse the outside of the cup... 
but your inner part is full of ravening....Only give ye the 
things that are inside [the vessel] as alms, and behold, all things 
are pure unto you®.”” Here the meaning might be taken to be, 
literally, ‘send out some of the food in the dish to the poor and 
then all that is in the dish is pure.” The parallel Matthew 
has “Cleanse first the inward part of the cup,” shewing that this 
literalism (‘‘send out to the poor”) would not represent the 
meaning*. Yet it may represent a part of the meaning. Luke’s 
version may represent a fact, namely, that Jesus was in the 
habit of giving to the poor either a portion of the meal at which 
He presided, or else a gift of money in lieu of that portion where 
the poor were not present in person. This would be a way of 
teaching the duty inculcated by Isaiah “Draw out thy soul 
to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul.” 

In view of these passages and of what Philo tells us about 
the common meal of the Therapeutae, we ought not perhaps to 
put aside the above-quoted grotesque extract from the Acts of 
John with a mere negation: “Of course there was nothing like 
this.” Of course there was nothing “‘like this’’ literally. But 


1 Jn xiii. 27 rdysow “more quickly.” See Joh. Gr. 1918 and 
Index. 

® Lk. xi. 39—41, see Son 3362 (iv) a, and below, p. 455 foll. 

* Mt. xxiii. 26. 

* Is. lviii. 10, on the interpretations of which see Proclam. p. 312 
“Tt is not to exclude, but to accompany, material giving.” 
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are we not in danger of failing to realise that there may have been 
something ‘like this” spiritually, even before the Eucharist 
was instituted? Even at the house of a Pharisee where Jesus 
was but a guest, the disciples might be made by Him to feel 
that He was still their King, and that “in the light of the 
king’s countenance there was life!,’’ and that in His doctrine 
there was the living bread*. Much more would this be the case 
where Jesus was Himself the host and the breaker of the 
bread. It seems antecedently probable that Jesus would have 
put into the breaking of the bread, and into the blessing of 
God over the bread, something beyond the formal Jewish 
meaning, something that was of the nature of a sacrifice. 

In one of the Psalms, what is called by our Revised Version 
“the sacrifice of thanksgiving,” is called by the Authorised 
Version, more simply and more literally, ‘thanksgiving’; and 
Aquila, too, renders the precept ‘‘ Sacrifice unto God eucharssé®.”” 
The next Psalm says “The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise*.”” To such a sacrifice Jesus seems to have pointed in 
His story of the publican who would not so much as lift up his 
face to heaven but stood afar off saying “‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner®.”’ 

Sorrow for wrong done to one’s neighbour goes hand in 
hand with love and sympathy for one’s neighbour; and the 
awaking consciousness of one’s own sins awakens kindness 
towards others. Jesus is represented by Matthew as twice 
quoting from Hosea the words “‘I desire kindness and not 


1 Prov. xvi. 15. See above, p. 358, and Addendum on p. 402. 

* See Addendum on p. 402. 

* Ps. 1. 14 Aq. Oicor (MIt) rp Ge@ evxapioriay (MIN) (LXX Gicor 
te Oep buoiay aivécews). See Gesen. 3934. “ Acknowledgment” would 
be, in many respects, a good rendering of the Hebrew word m7)n, 
since it could include “confession” and (Gesen. 392 6) “thanks- 
giving.” 

So Peslisat 7. 

5 Lk. xviii. 13, peculiar to Luke. 
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Sacrifice,” and by Mark as endorsing the‘saying of a scribe— 
that to love God and one’s neighbour is “ better” than sacrifices?, 
Some early Evangelists may have argued: “We, too, we 
Christians, have a sacrifice. Jesus did not mean that God 
really desired no sacrifice. The words ‘I desire kindness and 
not sacrifice’ are misleading if interpreted apart from the 
doctrine of Christ as a whole.” This may be the reason (or 
one of the reasons) why Mark and Luke omit the quotation 
from Hosea, and why Matthew and Luke omit the Marcan 
tradition. Nevertheless it may be taken as certain that the 
omitted passages represent Christ’s fundamental thought. 


§ 36. “We all partake of the one loaf*” 

One more remains to be added to the allusions inherent in 
early traditions about Christ’s Doctrine of Bread, and about the 
acts accompanying it. It comes to us stamped with Pauline 
authority, but very difficult (one would suppose) for Greeks to 
understand without some knowledge of Jewish customs‘. 
Speaking to his Corinthian converts about the Christian 
Eucharist Paul says “We all partake of the one loaf.” 

This assumes that “‘the one loaf” was the emblem of unity 
and that the Corinthians understood the assumption. There 
is nothing in Greek literature that points to, or explains, any 
such notion. But we learn from Maimonides and from a 
Talmudic tract called Erubin, that is, Communions or Mixings, 
that the Jews had such a notion and a practice based upon it. 
The scribes carried it back to Solomon, and the language used 
by Paul indicates that it was at all events an established 
practice of the Synagogue in Corinth during the first century. 


1 Mt. ix. 13, xii. 7 quoting Hos. vi. 6. 
2 Mk xii. 33. SET COL ee 175 
‘ Acts xviii. 7—17 shews the important part played by the 
Corinthian Synagogue in connection with the foundation of the 
Corinthian Church, 
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Maimonides tells us, in effect, that it is forbidden to neigh- 
bours to go [on the sabbath day] from one house to another 
“unless all the neighbours on the sabbath eve enter into 
communion (Jit. make an Erub or Mixing)....But how is that 
communion made? They communicate in one food, which 
they prepare on the eve of the sabbath, as though they would 
say, We all communicate, ‘and we have all one food}.”” Then 
he adds that this communion must be made with a whole loaf. 
Portions, however large they may be, of large loaves, cannot 
replace the one small loaf however small it may be: “‘They 
do not consort together in courts save with a whole loaf*.” 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles contains a brief 
Eucharistic ritual in which what Paul calls “the loaf that we 
break” is briefly called “‘the broken (thing],” or “this which we 
are breaking®.”” This is said to be a unique use of the word 
clasma, which in the Gospels and elsewhere means “’ fragment.” 
Certainly it does not mean “‘fragment” here. For the ritual 
continues ‘“‘As this clasma existed [once as seed] scattered 
abroad (or, widely sown) on the hills, and having been gathered 
together, became one, so let thy Church be gathered together 


1 See Hor. Heb. on 1 Cor. x. 17. 

* The quotation continues “Although the bread of the batch be 
a whole seah, if it be not a whole loaf, they do not enter into consort- 
ship with it. But if it be whole, if it be no more than an assarius 
only, they enter into consortship with it.” 

“How do they enter into xoveviav, communion, in the courts? 
They demand of every house which is in the court one whole cake 
or loaf, which they lay up in one vessel, and in some house which is 
in the court, although it be a barn, or a stable etc. And one of 
the company blesseth, and so all eat together,’”’ etc. 

The phrase for “a whole loaf” is 7353 no‘dy np “‘a loaf complete by 
itself.’ Apparently the blessing and breaking would take place over 
one of these “ whole loaves,” one representing the whole number. 

* Didach. ix. 3 wepi 8¢ row KAdoparos: Evyaporoupéy zo... follows 
mperov mepi Tov wornpiov’ Evxapioroupéy oo, implying that “the 
broken’’ was a Eucharistic term as familiar to the readers as “the 
cup.” 
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from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom}.” This passage, 
and the Jewish practice of “communion by means of the one 
loaf,” indicate that the word “ bread (or loaf)” conveyed to 
Jews suggestions of unity that would be unintelligible to 
Greeks without explanation. 

In the first passage where “bread” is mentioned in the 
Bible the LXX represents God as saying to! Adam “In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread*.” But the Hebrew 
omits ‘“‘thy,” and the Targum takes the meaning to be, in 
effect, “Thou shalt be permitted to eat bread, the food of man, 
instead of eating the herb of the field, the food of beasts— 
which was at first the sentence pronounced on thee.”” The 
Jews appear to have discerned in a loaf—prepared by the hand 
of man out of many particles through many processes, sowing, 
reaping, threshing, grinding, kneading and baking—a unity not 
apparent in a heap of grass or herbs. This unity seemed a fit 
symbol of the unifying power that converts individuals into 
a community, congregation, or church. When and whence 
this notion came into their literature is perhaps not ascertain- 
able, but that it was current among the Christians of the first 
century is certain. We ought therefore to be prepared to 
find a trace of it in the Fourth Gospel. 


§ 37. “Jesus...taketh the loaf and giveth to them*,” in John 


The Fourth Gospel concludes with a description of Jesus 
giving a meal in the morning to seven of His disciples who 


1 Didach. ix. 4 Sowep Fv rovro rd chaopa keoxopmicplvoy dwdve ray 
- bptev nal cuvaxbév éyévero iv, otre avvaxbyre cov if éxxdnoia dd row 
wepdrey ris yys els Thy o}y Bactheiay. The position of fv shews that 
it is best taken by itself and not as part of a pluperf. “had been 
scattered.” See p. 340, n. 2, for Jerome’s saying “seminarium fit 
ciborum,” and see Son 3606 a for the metaphor of “sowing’’ Israel. 

3 Gen. iii. 19. 

8 Jn xxi. 13 épxeras “Inaois xai AapSdve roy dprov xai didwow avrois, 
On Jn xxi. 9 A.V. “fish... bread,” Westcott says “Rather, a fish... 
a loaf.... Compare ib. 13 the fish...the loaf. The thought of unity 
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have been fishing. The food is first spoken of thus, as being 
seen by the fishermen disciples who have been fishing: “So 
when they got out upon the land they see a fire of coals laid 
and a fish laid thereon and a loaf!.’’ No mention is made of 
the source whence the food came. Nor are the fishermen at 
once invited to partake of it. First they are bidden to draw in 
the net. They had caught nothing all through the night. 
But at the dawn, having been instructed to cast the net “on 
the right side,” they have at last caught a draught, and the 
“‘at last” is emphasized in the command “Bring of the fish 
that ye have now taken.” When this duty is performed they 
are invited to the morning meal, and then it is said that Jesus 
‘“‘cometh and taketh the loaf and giveth to them and the fish 
likewise.” 

Why and whence is Jesus described as “coming”? Is He 
to be regarded as now coming from a distance although at the 
beginning of the story He “stood on the beach” and the 
disciples have now ‘‘got out upon the land”? This seems 
impossible. “Coming” seems superfluous, if taken literally. 
But it may be taken as the act of ‘“‘Him that Cometh?,” like 
' the Light that ‘cometh into the world,’’ coming to all the seven 
collectively and to each individually. Then it becomes in- 
telligible. 

Similarly as regards the ‘“‘taking,” we are not to regard 
the word literally as signifying that He went to the fire and 


seems to be distinctly presented.”” In Jn vi. 11, W. H. read ddSexer 
(Tisch. @oxev) but here diac (D edxapiorncas fener). In Jn xxi. 13, 
SS has “and Jesus took [the] bread and [the] fish and blessed [God] 
over them and gave to them.” 

1 Jn xxi. 9 Brdmrovew dvOpaxidy xepdyny cai dWdpiov émixeipevor. 
R.V. omits xeqévnv, or paraphrases it by “there.’’ But in view of 
John’s use of xeipa: elsewhere and the contextual ércxeiperor here, it 
seems desirable to render the two participles “laid” and “laid 
thereon.”’ See below, p. 368 foll. 

* On “Him that Cometh”.as a name of the Messiah, see Joh. 
Voc. 1633, Son 3239—41. 
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took off the loaf!, either once for all the disciples, or seven times 
for each of them. He “takes” it as the father of any Jewish 
family might “take” bread in his hands before blessing God 
and breaking it. In the Feeding of the Five Thousand Jesus 
is described as “giving separately” or “distributing.” Here 
He simply “gives.” What He “gives,” whether a part of the 
loaf or the whole, is not made clear. It would have been easy 
to make it clear. But the writer leaves it in doubt—with 
what looks like deliberate purpose—as if to lead us to say 
** After all, what does it matter? Jesus comes. This must 
mean He comes to each. He gives. This must mean He gives 
to each. And what else can He give to us as our bread except 
Himself? We had a foretaste of this truth in the sign of the 
barley loaves; and the truth itself is now set forth in this 
homely farewell breakfast given by the Lord to prepare the 
disciples to labour for Him after His departure.” 

If words that at first appear superfluous in this narrative 
are to be regarded as symbolical or allusive, what symbolical 
meaning are we to attach to the “‘fire of coals laid”? Why 
is the word “‘lasd” inserted—a word so superfluous (seemingly) 
that it is left untranslated by our English Versions? And 
what allusion, if any, exists in the rare word “ fire-of-coals”’? 
The Greek for “fire of coals” occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
except in the Johannine account of Peter’s denials. There it 
is said that the servants of the High Priest had “made” the 
“‘ fire of coals,”” but here no “maker” or “layer” is mentioned. 
A supernatural origin is however suggested, like that of the 
‘‘ coals’ by the side of Elijah whom ‘‘an angel touched,”’ and 
“*he looked, and behold, there was at his head a cake baken on 
the coals*.”” The Hebrew there rendered ‘‘coals” occurs no- 
where else except in Isaiah “‘Then flew one of the seraphim 


1 Apparently the loaf is on the embers. So Nonnus takes it, 
calling the loaf réor, “new,” and the fire papawopuérny, i.e. dying 
down. 

21 K. xix. 6 “coals,” marg. “hot stones.” 
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unto me having a live coal in his hand,”’ where the touch of 
the coal purifies the prophet’s lips and prepares him to deliver 
his message. An ancient Christian commentary calls attention 
to the coincidence that Peter ‘denied and confessed near a 
coal fire®.” Are we to suppose that it is more than a coin- 
cidence, and that the coal fire represents trial or temptation 
of two kinds:—first, in the High Priest’s palace, temptation, 
for evil, proceeding from men, secondly, by the Sea of Tiberias, 
temptation, for good, proceeding from God? 

There is more to be said for such a view than at first sight 
appears. For if such a representation were intended we could 
the better understand that this fire is regarded as “laid,” 
“set,” or ““appointed.”” The Greek word is the same as that 
used in the sayings ‘“‘ The axe is Jaid to the root of the trees‘,” 
and ‘‘This [child] is (lit.) laid (R.V. set) for the falling and 
rising up of many in Israel®.” It is also used by John in con- 
nection with the sign of the wine at Cana: “Now there were 
there stone water-vessels, six [in number], in accordance with 
the purifying of the Jews, laid [ready],” that is, prepared for 
use, or for Christ's sign®. And the same apparent superfluity 
and latent mysticism is to be found in the account of the 
vinegar at the Cross: “After this, Jesus,...that the scripture 
might be accomplished, saith, I thirst. A vessel lay [ready for 


1 Is. vi. 6 “live coal,” marg. “hot stone.” 

* See Son 3369 a foll. 

* Yet where is the “temptation for good”? May we see it in 
the question “Lovest thou me more than these?” as if it meant 
“Wilt thou still set thyself up above the others, and say, Though all 
should stumble yet not I?”” In his reply, Peter does not now give 
prominence to “I” but to “Thou.” That is to say, he makes no 
profession directly about himself, but appeals to Christ’s knowledge 
(“thou knowest that I love thee”). 

4 Mt. iii. 10, Lk. iii. 9. 8 Lk. ii. 94. 

© Jn ii. 6 Joa Be éxei Aiwa dpi ard riv cabapiopdy rer 
‘lov8aiow xeivevaz. The Philocalia of Origen § 12 (Lomm. xxv. 14) 
paraphrases this as ai ¢m} cabapiop@ rev “lov8aiwv b8pia xeiobar Acyspevat, 
but that is only a paraphrase. 
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the soldsers, or for the fulfilment of scripture) full of vinegar'.” 
Similarly here the meaning may be that the “coal fire” was 
“laid” by the hand of God, the sign of that fiery trial through 
which the soul is to pass into communion with Him. This is 
a new revelation not given to the Five Thousand. They took 
the bread of the barley loaves and were filled with it as cattle 
with fodder. But this bread, or rather this one loaf, comes 
“‘lasd above” fire; and the fire itself is no ordinary one, but 
fire as from the altar in heaven, “laid” by the hand of God. 
It should be noted that after Peter and the rest have 
partaken of this food baked on the coal fire, Peter is warned 
that he himself will “follow” Jesus on the way of the Cross, 
dying by crucifixion. If that is to be his fiery trial, the question 
arises whether in early Christian literature there are any traces 
of a comparison between martyrdom and the baking of bread 
baked on the coals. There is something of the kind in the 
account of the martyrdom of Polycarp. He was burned alive, 
and the martyr’s body is said to have emitted a fragrant odour 
like that of “‘bread that ts being baked*.”” Eusebius omits this; 
but there can hardly be a doubt that he omits it, not as a/ 
corrupt reading but in fear that the detail might shock his 
readers. The fear was (doubtless) well grounded in the days 
of Constantine. But when the Church was not yet established, 
and while it was still being watered with the blood of martyrs, 
passionate metaphor was natural and necessary. Clement of 
Alexandria not only uses language resembling that rejected by 
Eusebius, but also applies it to Christ Himself. Commenting 
on the words of Jesus “The bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world,” Clement implies 
that the “flesh” must be prepared by “fire” to become the 
food of the world. Then, playing on the double meaning of 


1 Jn xix. 29 oxevos ie:ro Stoves peordy. Nonnus “there was 
ready (éroipoy dp).” 

* Polyc. Mart. § 15 as dpros érrdyuevos (v.r. drrduevos) is omitted 
(Light#.) by Eusebius. 
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the Greek puros, i.e. “fire” or “wheat,” he introduces the 
thought of the wheat rising up in a kind of resurrection, and 
likens it at the same time to “bread that ts being baked'.’” 
Aesthetically such language may be repellent, but it will be 
of use if it leads us to think how very much is implied by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, for himself and for those who are 
in sympathy with him, by the vision of “the fire of coals” and 
that which was “‘laid thereon.” 


§ 38. Chrsst’s “leaven” 


This loaf that is seen, along with the fish, on “‘the coal 
fire®,” is it to be supposed to be leavened or unleavened? The 
same question applies to the ‘‘one loaf” that the disciples had 
with them when they were told to “beware of leaven®.” Ter- 
tullian implies a connection of “‘leaven” with fire through the 
*‘oven”’ in which bread is baked*. He is referring to Christ’s 
saying that the Kingdom of God “‘is like unto leaven, which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till it was 
all leavened5”; but he does not explain to us the nature of 
this “‘leaven,” or its relation to ‘the leaven of the Pharisees.” 
Ignatius recognises a ‘‘new leaven” as appertaining to Christ®. 


1 Clem. Alex. 125 ¢vrav6a rd pvorixoy rou dprov wapacnpemréoy, Ere 
odpka avroy Adyar cat as dricrapdyny b90er did wupds, xabdwep dx POopas 
cal owopas 6 mupds dviorara, xal pévros bia wupds cumcrapdéyny eis evppo- 
ou éxxArAnolas os dprov rerrdperov. 

2 Jn xxi. 9. § Mk viii. 15. 

* Tertullian Adv. Marc. (dn Lk. xiii. 21) “ fermentationem quoque 
congruere...regno Creatoris quia post illam clibanus vel furnus 
gehennae sequatur."” See context. Is he referring to Hosea vii. 4? 

5 Mt. xiii. 33 dpola doriy  Bacsdeia rev ovpavéy (ipn hy AaBovoa 
yurt dvixpuper els ddevpou odra rpia éws of e{updbyn Sdov, sim. Lk. xiii. 21. 

* Ign. Magn. $10 iwipbeade obv riv naxhy Cipny ri» mwadawbeicar 
kai évoticacay, cai peraSdrerGe eis véav Couny, ds dorw “Incovs Xpiorcs. 
On this, Lightf. quotes 1 Cor. v. 7 “purge out the old leaven,” but 
gives no instance of “new leaven.”” He adds “On the metaphor 
generally see the note Galatians v. 9.” In that note, he says “The 
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Justin Martyr recognises a “new leaven” as the opposite of the 
“old” Egyptian “leaven,”” which was to be superseded by the 
“new,” after the brief interval of the week of unleavened 
bread’. It is possible that this aspect of Christ’s doctrine— 
implying an antithesis between “old leaven” and “new leaven,” 
between “bad leaven” and “good leaven”—was overshadowed 
by the Pauline antithesis between “leaven” and “the un- 
leavened*.”” At all events it is a significant fact that in the 
writings of the early Christian Fathers and Apologists the 
words “leaven” and “unleavened” do not occur except in 


leaven of Scripture is always a symbol of evil, with the single excep- 
tion of the parable (Matt. xiii. 33, Luke xiii. 20, 21), as it is for the 
most part also in rabbinical writers: see Lightfoot on Matt. xvi. 6 
and Schdttgen on 1 Cor. v. 6.” 

But “for the most part’’ would be misleading if it led the reader 
to suppose that either Lightfoot (i.e. the author of Horae Hebraicae) 
or Schéttgen quotes, from “rabbinical writers,’’ a single instance 
of “leaven” in a good sense. Nor does Wetstein quote one. Nor 
is any alleged in the Biblical Dictionaries of Black and Hastings 
(““Leaven”). Dr A. Bichler informs me that he has been unable 
to find any such instance. 

1 Justin (Tryph. § 14) is bold enough to say to the Jews “ Where- 
fore also, after the seven days of eating unleavened bread, God com- 
manded you to knead for yourselves new leaven, that is to say, the 
doing of other works and not the imitation of those that were old 
and vile.” He has previously said (ib.) “For this is the symbol of 
the unleavened, [being intended] in order that ye may not do the 
old deeds of the evil leaven.” é; 

* x Cor. v. 6 foll. “ Know ye not that a little eaven leaveneth the 
whole lump? Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, 
even as ye are unleavened. For our passover also hath been sacrificed, 
[even] Christ; wherefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 

If Paul had been asked “But what are we to do during the rest 
of the Christian Year, after keeping the Christian Passover? Are 
we never to partake of the bread described by our Lord as ‘wholly 
leavened’?” he would doubtless have replied “Yes.”” But he 
deals with a different aspect of the metaphor, as if Christians were 
always keeping their Passover. 
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the two passages quoted above from Ignatius and Justin 
Martyr, and in one other instance where Justin says to the 
Jews “If ye eat unleavened bread ye say that ye have fulfilled 
the will of God!.” Perhaps one reason why the doctrine of 
Christ’s leaven fell into the background was that among 
Gentiles, as well as among Jews, there was a feeling that 
leaven was corrupt and impure*. Another reason may have 
been that Christ’s doctrine was obscured by superabundant 
allegorism?. 


1 Justin Martyr Tryph. § 12. 

® See Lightf. on Gal. v. 9, “ Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 109 (p. 289 BE), 
in answer to the question why the Flamen Dialis was not allowed to 
touch leaven, explains it, 7 (vpn cai yéyover dx POopas air cai Pbeipe 
rd Pipapa psywupdvn.”” Comp. Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv. 30 “post illam 
[t.e. fermentationem] clibanus vel furnus gehennae.”’ 

3 Jerome, on Mt. xiii. 33, gives three explanations of it, and says 
that he has not space for others. Many of them might deal with 
the allegorical meaning of the “three measures of meal,” on which 
see Clem. Alex. 694. The N.T. évéxpuper els adevpou odra rpia might 
invite comparison with Gen. xviii. 6 (Aq. Sym.) rpia odra cepsdarcws 
(al. exempl. rpia pérpa ddevpov cepsddrews) Kai roincoy é¢yxpudias, on 
which Philo has much to say. Clem. Alex. 693—4 (following Philo) 
connects Gen. xviii. 6 ¢yxpupias, “cakes hidden [in the embers)” 
with a mystical “hiding,” and subsequently quotes Mt. xiii. 33 
evixpuvev, referring to the threefold nature of man. 

The doctrine of “ good leaven”’ and “bad leaven”’ seems to imply 
the pre-existence of a food that can be assimilated to good or evil. 
Elsewhere Jesus speaks of a “good eye’’ and an “evil eye,’”’ and of 
an antagonism, or want of harmony, between “the flesh” and “the 
spirit,”’ and implies (Mk xiv. 38, Mt. xxvi. 41, but not Lk.) that man 
can control the evil or the weakness. Some of these expressions 
may be illustrated by a very ancient Jewish doctrine about a “ good” 
and a “bad” nature in man. See Aboth iv. 2 “Who is mighty? 
He that subdues his nature (W¥)’’ (Taylor’s note). The Heb. yetser 
(Gesen. 428) meant “form, framing, purpose,” occurring for the 
first time in Gen. vi. 5 “every imagination of the thoughts of his 
(man’s) heart was only evil.” It means, in New Heb., “impulse” 
or “tendency’’ (Gesen. “yood or bad tendency in man”). Levy 
gives abundant instances of the New Heb. use, and (ii. 258) of the 
fem. my’ meaning the earthly and the heavenly shaping (“ Bild- 
ung’) of man. Inter alia it quotes 7. Jeb. iv. 5° “zwei Bildungen 
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And yet is it not in accordance with the simple homeliness 
and restfulness of Christ’s doctrines that He should have 
raised a protest for leaven as an emblem of quiet and un- 
obtrusive growth, and for leavened bread as a homely and 
pleasant gift of God? Luke: places the parables of leaven and 
mustard seed after the sabbath cure of the “daughter of 
Abraham.” The ruler of the synagogue reproved the 
act. Jesus said to him and his abettors, “Ye hypocrites?!” 
He implies that they were defiled with ‘“‘the leaven of the 
Pharisees,”"—a hypocritical zeal, a sin against the light, in 
placing the literal prohibitions of the Law of Leviticus above 
the dictates of natural humanity. God, in Nature, works not 
so much by repressing as by developing. And this Jesus 
proceeded to shew by the parables of the mustard seed, and 
of the leaven fermenting in the loaf. The leaven was kindness, 
divine kindness, passing from the Father in heaven to His 
children and from His children to one another. 

An instance of what Paul might have called “the leaven of 
the Pharisees”” may be found in the record of the proceedings 


des Menschen, naml. zuerst innerhalb dreier Tage nach Empfang 
des Samens, und dann nach 40wédchiger Schwangerschaft.” 

Ign. Magn. § 10, after the words “new lkaven which is Jesus 
Christ,”’ continues, “ Be salted (dXioOnre) in Him, lest any one among 
you grow putrid (dap6ap7) since from your savour ye will be detected 
(AcyxO}cerbe)”—which alludes to Mk ix. 49—50 (comp. Mt. v. 13, 
Lk. xiv. 34) “for everyone shall be salted with fire.” On the other 
hand Justin Martyr (Tryph. § 14) before mentiohing “new leaven,” 
discourses on “baptism,’’ and “the water of life’’—not the “living 
water” that satisfies spiritual thirst, but the “water of life” 
regarded as washing away spiritual defilement. Both writers 
illustrate the variety of metaphor with which early Christians, 
following the earliest traditions of their Master’s words, inculcated 
the doctrine of spiritual regeneration, and they lead to the con- 
clusion that this doctrine was very much more in His thoughts 
than we might have inferred from the Synoptic Gospels, and from 
the absence of any continuous discourse about it in the Double 
Tradition of Matthew and Luke (commonly called “Q”’). 

4 Lk. xiii. 15. 
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of the Council] of Jerusalem. After the admission of un- 
circumcised Gentiles to the Church by Peter, in accordance 
with a revelation from the Lord, ‘There arose up certain of 
the sect of the Pharisees who believed, saying, It is needful to 
circumcise them, and to .charge them to keep the law of 
Moses!.”” Paul did not speak on this occasion. But, had he 
spoken, it would probably have been to this effect: “In Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircum- 
cision, but faith working through love....This persuasion 
{cometh] not from him that calleth you. A Uttle leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump*.” This ‘“‘little leaven” is leaven in 
a bad sense. Why cannot we point to mentions of ‘a lstle 
leaven”’ in a good sense? Perhaps because this metaphor was 
too cosmopolitan for many Jews and too homely and original 
for many Gentiles. But these very reasons are reasons for 
believing that it originated from Jesus Himself—more alive 
than His disciples to the quiet and unobtrusive influences of 
beneficent Nature. 

These considerations indicate that the whole of the Mark- 
Matthew comparison between the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
and that of the Four Thousand may have been omitted by 
Luke, not because he disbelieved that there had been such 
a comparison, but because he believed that it referred to a 
period after Christ’s resurrection. The disciples may have 
received at that time some revelation about the admission of 
the Gentile element into the Church, such a revelation as 
Peter received at Joppa. A voice may have come to them 
from Jesus, warning them against the “leaven” of “the 
Pharisees,” the leaven of exclusiveness and unkindness, and 
reminding them that all alike, Jews and Gentiles, must feed on 
a bread that was not unleavened but was leavened with the 
“new leaven” of “faith working through love.” The cir- 
cumstances of the two acts of feeding were different, but the 


? Acts xv. 5. * Gal. v. 6—9. 
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principle was the same. As the Apostles, when ministering to 
the twelve tribes of Israel, received correspondently twelve 
cophinos of fragments, so, when ministering to the multitude 
of the Gentiles, who came from the four quarters of the world, 
they received seven sphurides, a number that would correspond 
to “the seven Spirits of God” and “‘the seven Churches,”’ men- 
tioned in Revelation. The “five loaves” of the Law were broken 
for the former; the “‘seven” loaves of the Spirit for the latter. 
But the loaves were broken by one and the same Lord. The 
difference did not prevent the recognition of the fact that all 
alike, Jews and Gentiles, partook of the “one loaf.” 


§ 39. The passtonateness of the Eucharist 


In the foregoing investigation the main object has been to 
ascertain, not what was the fact, but what was believed to 
be the fact by the Evangelists, and especially in those narratives 
where Luke omitted or altered something that was in Mark. 
And we have been led to the conclusion that Mark contains 
traces—not found in Luke and rarely found in Matthew—of 
early Eucharistic doctrine taught by Christ before the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist. John appears to have cleared away 
what obscured those traces so that they shew something like a 
path, which he has broadened and lengthened into a highway 
running right through his Gospel. But this path or highway 
may guide us to the actual and historical fact. 

Among the Jews it was customary for the father of the 
family, at the commencement of a family meal, to take up a 
loaf and to bless God over it and break it. This practice Jesus 
appears to have adopted, breathing into it a new spiritual 
meaning and a passionateness of His own. It was not enough, 
He might say, to lift up and break the loaf. We must, as 
Jeremiah said, ‘‘lift up our heart with our hands unto God in 
the heavens!,” and the best way to lift up the heart to God 


1 Lam. iii. 41. 
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the Father in the breaking of bread was to do something from 
one’s heart for His children that had no bread. This some- 
thing was not to be the mere giving of alms for the sake of 
reward. Such alms (Jesus declared) the Pharisaean forma- 
lists gave. They allowed a conventional religion of rules to 
drive out the natural morality of the conscience. They 
encouraged a son to withhold a Corban from his needy parents 
in order to give it to God. But Christ’s religion was to be 
of the heart, and His almsgiving was to be a “drawing out” of 
the “soul” to the hungry!, a suffering with their sufferings, an 
action that partook of the nature of sacrifice. 

It is not definitely recorded that Jesus ever carried out 
these precepts in a literal way by summoning the poor to His 
table and giving them food, or by sending them food or money 
before sitting down to table*. Jesus had no house, no “table,”’ 
that He could call His own. But all the Evangelists agree 
that on one occasion, out in “the wilderness,”’ He (so to speak) 
extemporised a “‘table’”’ for a hungry multitude. Mark and 
Matthew add that He did this on a second occasion. John 
relates that He did this, after the Resurrection, on a third 
occasion. In the apocryphal Acts of John it is said that He 
did this habitually for His disciples even when He and they 
were in the house of a stranger. 

There is a striking difference between Mark and Luke in 
one of these traditions about Jesus and His disciples at their 
common meal. Whereas Luke represents Jesus as saying to His 
disciples ‘“‘Who is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that 
serveth [at table]?....But I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth [at table), Mark represents Him as saying ‘‘The 
Son of man came not to be served [at table] but to serve [at 
table], and to give his life (or, soul) a ransom for many.” 


1 Is, lviii. ro. 
® See, however, p. 360 foll., on Jn xiii. 29 “that he should give 
something to the poor,” 
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Also the occasions differ. Luke places the words much later 
than Mark, as being actually uttered at table, during the Last 
Supper?. 

John deals with these traditions im a simple, concrete, and 
dramatic way. Perhaps he knew that Mark’s noun “servant 
{at table},”’ diaconos, or ‘‘ deacon ”—omitted by Luke—was liable 
to be confused with the Christian official “‘deacon*.” At all 
events he first uses the noun concerning the “servants (at 
Zable)” in Cana who draw the water that becomes wine*. Then 
he uses the verb concerning Martha’s literal, homely, waiting 
at table “ Martha was serving (at table}*."” Then, in the Temple 
on the morrow, when Jesus has heard that “certain Greeks”’ 
desire to see Him, there is a noteworthy change in the use of 
the word. The Law of the spiritual Harvest, and of Life 
through Death, is proclaimed as if it were also the Law of the 
Feast, or Joy, or Table, in Heaven, at which Table no soul is 
admitted to feast uftil it has first “wasted,” or “served,” and 
he that desires thus to “serve” must be willing to lose his life: 
“He that loveth his life loseth (or, destroyeth) it, and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If 
any one $s bent om serving me [at my table] let him follow me, 
and where I am there also shall be my servant [that serves at 
my table]. If any one ts bent on serving me [at my table], him 
will my Father honour®.” 

This is the last Johannine instance of the word “serve 
{at table]” either as noun or as verb, but John proceeds to 
dramatize the thing by representing Jesus as actually “serving 
{at table],”’ during the Last Supper, girding Himself with a 
towel and washing the feet of the disciples. This no other 
Evangelist has related. In previous parts of this series the 


1 Mk x. 45, Lk. xxii. 27. ® Proclam. p. 404. 

8 Jn ii. 5, 9. 

¢ Jnxii.2. Comp. Lk. x. 40 “Martha was distracted (repuemaro) 
about much serving [at table) (3:axoviay).”’ 

5 Jn xii. 25—6. See Joh. Gr. 2552 c. 
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question has been discussed whether John’s narrative of this 
particular act of ‘serving at table” can be accepted as literally 
true in spite of its omission by the Synoptists, and the opinion 
was expressed that the event was probably historical even if 
it did not occur on that particular occasion!. This opinion 
has been confirmed by further study revealing, through many 
sources, but especially through Mark and John, traces of early 
passionate feeling, expressed in passionate words, concerning 
the Sacrifice of the Eucharist and details connected with it. 
Some of these expressions might be omitted or softened in 
later days. 


§ 40. The “kiss of love” 


It is of the. utmost importance that we, Christians, should 
recall as far as possible this Christian passionateness, so far 
as it came from Christ Himself. The details of the Miracles 
of Feeding—the ‘“‘taking’’ and “blessing” and “breaking,” and 
the question whether the “ breaking” may be metaphorical as 
well as literal, meaning the dividing and distribution of the 
word of God—are all subordinate to the realisation of the 
spirit of the common meal which we call the Eucharist, and to 
the question of the origin of that spirit. Hence, in conclusion, 
a few words of apparent digression from the Miracles of Feeding 
in the Gospels to the thought of the Eucharist as it is discerned 
in the Epistles, may really be no digression at all, but a return 
to the essence of our subject. Now among the accompaniments 
of the Eucharist (or of Christian gatherings) most frequently 
mentioned in the Epistles is the “kiss.” Paul speaks of ‘“‘a 
holy kiss,’”’ Peter of “‘a kiss of love” wherewith Christians are to 
salute one another*. Whence did this spring? 


1 See Son 3276 a (and Index, ‘“ Washing") and the references 
there given. 

* Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12, 1 Thess. v. 26, ¢» 
Grnpart dyip (and comp. 1 Pet. v. 14 ¢» gaAnpuart dydwns). The 
meaning might be “with the holy kiss,” or “the kiss of love.” 
The long article on “ Kiss” in Smith’s Dict. Antiq. ii. g9o2—6 contains 
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We find nothing alleged from Jewish or Gentile practice 
that explains it. It is true that Jesus is represented as saying 
reproachfully to a Pharisee at whose table He is sitting as a 
guest “Thou gavest me no kiss*”; but no commentator (so 
far as I know) shews that the kiss was a mere courtesy among 
the Jews—a courtesy expected by guests from their host as a 
matter of course. Has Luke been misled by the special 
practice of Christians? Did Jesus introduce it among His 
disciples as a sign that they belonged to the Family of God? 

It was a practice open to obvious abuse. Only the earlier 
Pauline Epistles and the first Epistle of Peter contain the 
precept to salute after this fashion. Clement of Alexandria 
complains of the abuse of it between the sexes*. Athenagoras 
is said to quote an apocryphal precept of caution about it‘. 


no mention or suggestion of any Jewish or Gentile origin or precedent 
for the Christian rite. 

1 On Rom. xvi. 16 (on which Wetstein and Schéttgen give no 
help) Fritzsche has a long note, and Lightfoot has one on 1 Thess. v. 
26. But they give no illustration from Jewish usage. Nor is there 
any light thrown by Hamburger i. 685, or Levy iii. 453—4 where 
different kinds of kisses are distinguished. 

* Lk. vii. 45. On this Hor. Heb. is silent, as also on 1 Cor. xvi. 20 
“a holy kiss.” 

* Clem. Alex. 301 “The shameless use of the kiss, which ought 
to be mystic, occasions foul suspicions and evil reports.” 

* Athenagoras Legat. § 32. This is important because if (as 
the translator in Clark’s translation suggests) Athenagoras is 
quoting “probably from some apocryphal writing,” the testimony 
takes us back to a period even earlier, and perhaps much earlier, 
than a.D. 177: “For the Logos again says to us ‘If anyone kiss a 
second time because it has given him pleasure, [he sins),’ adding, 
‘Therefore the hiss, or rather the salutation, should be given with the 
greatest care (otres oby dxpSdcarba rd Pidlnya paddrov 3¢ 1d wporKiynua 
dei)...”.”” Here the correction of “kiss” into rpooxtynpa, implying 
an act of homage or “worship” (in the old English sense), and the 
precept to “ be precise about it (dxpSécacdau),”’ prove that the author 
of this early saying is referring to what Paul and Peter call “ the holy 
kiss” or “‘ kiss of love.’’ He seems to regard it as almost equivalent 
to an act of homage or love to Christ, as the Lord and the Beloved, 
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Athenagoras is defending the Christians against the charge 
of practising promiscuous intercourse, and he declares that, 
so far from doing this, they recognise fellow-believers as being 
spiritually blood relations according to age, sons or daughters, 
brothers or sisters, fathers or mothers; and he bids us recognise 
“the kiss or rather the obeisance” as the symbol of family 
affection. Similarly the Jews, excusing the “kiss” given by 
Jacob to Rachel, added to the three lawful kinds of kissing a 
fourth, namely, the kiss between blood relations'. Now the 
Synoptic Gospels tell us that Jesus introduced as it were a 
relationship of blood between all His disciples, including them 
in His own relations when He said ‘‘ Who is my mother and my 
brethren? And looking round on them that sat round about 
him, he saith, Behold, my mother and my brethren! For who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother®.” 

The parallel Luke—which has been discussed elsewhere*— 
omits this last phrase where “sister” is added to “brother.” 
John has nothing of the kind verbally. But if, by “brother” 
and “‘sister,”” we mean “beloved as a brother” and “beloved 
as a sister,” then we may say that by implication John did 
not shrink from including sisters as well as brothers in the 
newly instituted Family of Christ. He does this as usual in a 
dramatic and concrete form. The sisters of Lazarus, he says, 
“sent to Jesus, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is 


paid invisibly to Him when paid visibly to the brethren and sisters 
who are members of His Body. 

1 See Gen. xxix. 11 and Gen. r. ad loc., also Exod. . on Exod. iv. 
27, and Levy iii. 4536. The other three lawful kinds were (1) “the 
kiss of magnifying (nby13) or glorifying,” given by Samuel to Saul 
(1 S. x. 1), (2) “the kiss of meeting [after long absence]” (Exod. iv. 
27), (3) “the kiss of separation” (Ruth i. 14). 

® Mk ili. 33—5, Mt. xii. 48—50, comp. Lk. viii. 21. 

* The exact details of the parallelism are somewhat complicated. 
See Proclamation p. 470 foll. 
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sick'.” Then he adds, “Now Jesus loved Martha and her 
sister and Lazarus”; and he represents the tears of Martha’s 
sister as preceding, and in part causing, tears from Jesus, and 
thus as preceding (and perhaps preparing for) the raising of 
Lazarys?. 

Lucian is the only writer of literary Greek quoted in the 
Thesaurus as using the expression “‘salute with a kiss,” and 
the context shews how bad an impression the connection of 
such a phrase with Christian worship might produce on 
Gentiles*. Philo would certainly not have approved of it, for 
he expatiates on the frequent falseness of this ‘superficial 
fe and is at great pains to distinguish the Greek, 
philéma, “‘kiss,’’ literally “act of love,” from phslia, “love” 
(or “‘friendship”)*. Thus no Greek source presents itself for 
this Christian custom. And we have seen above that no Jewish 
source presents itself either, except in special conditions. We 
are driven to the conclusion that in some way one or more of 
those ‘‘special conditions” was fulfilled. Now one of these 
“‘special conditions” was blood-relationship. That, as we 
have seen, Christ might be said to have introduced among 


3 Jn xi. 3. 

2 Jn xi. 5, 33 foll. 

* See Lucian ii. 248 Alex. § 41 pAnuan: dowdlerOau, and of ¢vros rod 
Parnparos, i.e. “those who were included in [the circle of those 
honoured with] a kiss,’ about a monster of sensuality, named 
Alexander. Possibly Lucian regarded Alexander as having borrowed 
from the Christians (though Alexander was opposed to them) this 
detail of their worship, and as having perverted it. A preceding 
chapter (ib. § 38) says that Alexander began his “ mysteries” by pro- 
claiming “Out with the Christians!” 

Reasons of seemliness may have combined with textual reasons 
to induce John to omit the Synoptic tradition that Judas “ betrayed 
with a kiss (pw).”” See Son 3326c, and add Ps. cxl. 7 “day of 
battle (pe),’’ explained (Levy iii. 453.4) by some as “arming” 
against the Messiah. This is more probable than the Greek cor- 
ruption suggested in Paradosis 1365. 

* Philo i. 478—9 GAnpa dé duadtpe rod Gurciv. A “kiss” he calls 
émimdrasor Sefioow. 
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His disciples. Another condition was consecration. This, too, 
might be regarded as proceeding from Christ’s lips when He 
was present in the Eucharist. Another was either parting or 
return after absence. This would be fulfilled with special 
reality when Jesus, after the Resurrection, fulfilled His promise, 
“I will see you again, and your joy no man taketh from you.” 
When He came thus to “see” them “again,” it is said by John 
that He “ breathed into them”’ and said ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit!.”” Perhaps this might be regarded as, in some sense, 
the “kiss” of Christ. According to Jewish tradition, God 
“‘kissed”’ Moses when He drew forth his soul in a peaceful 
death? That might be called a kiss of parting, the work of 
life on earth being over. But the name might also be given to 
the kiss of return, when the Lord prepared His disciples for 
the work of the Gospel, touching their lips and comforting 
their hearts with the kiss of the Holy Spirit. And the disciples, 
having once received this kiss from their Master at their first 
Eucharist after the Resurrection, may have henceforth passed 
on the salutation from one to another at every Eucharist, as 
being the kiss “of love” and “holy.” 


1 See Son 3623 g—j on Jn xx. 22 dvedionce. 

* Deut. xxxiv. 5 Jer. Targ. Miriam also (M. Kat. 28a) died by 
““God’s kiss,” Abraham (Test. Abr. §20) by kissing the hand of 
the Angel of Death. 

* The thought of the philéma, or “kiss,”” as proceeding from 
Jesus leads us to the thought of the title philot, or “ friends,”’ used 
by Jesus about His disciples. Luke is the only one of the Synoptists 
who represents Jesus as using it thus:— 

Mt. x. 27—8 Lk. xii. 3—4 

“What ye hear in the ear, “What ye have spoken in 
proclaim upon the housetops; the ear in the inner chambers 
and be not afraid of them that shall be proclaimed upon the 
kill the body....”’ housetops; and J say unto you 

my friends, Be not afraid of 
them that kill the body....” 

In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus explains (Jn xv. 13—15) what He 
means when He says to the disciples “ Ye are my friends.”’ Friend- 
ship may imply dying for one’s friend (“Greater love hath no man 
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Even if we reject this explanation some of us may be 
benefited by being compelled to confess that there is beneath 
this ancient Christian rite something that needs to be explained. 
The explanation, whatever it may be, appears to involve 
the recognition of a personality in Jesus even more marvellous 
than we had supposed. Many believe easily enough in Christ’s 
material miracles who do not realise His spiritual, social, and 
(so to speak) revolutionary miracles wrought on human nature. 
This “holy kiss” seems to represent a kind of high-water mark, 
reached at one rush by the religion of Christ during the period 
that followed His death, and perhaps to be reached again, 
after an interval of many centuries hereafter, but in a different 
way. Then it was reached by a visible Presence and an 
audible Voice. Hereafter the Presence may be not visible, 
and the Voice not audible, to the bodily sense. But in either 
case the Spirit will be the same, human yet divine, cosmopolitan 
yet homely, the Spirit of the Family of God breathed into God’s 
children by God’s Son?. 


than this’’) but such death is not a condition: “Ye are my friends 
if ye do the things that I command you.”’ The term “Caesar's 
friend’’ was known to the mob (Jn xix. 12) in Jerusalem. Epictetus 
uses it repeatedly in his lecture on Freedom (iv. 1. 8—95) bidding 
his pupils not to seek freedom by gaining admission to the circle of 
“‘ Caesar’s friends”’ but (ib. 98) to “ attach themselves to God.”” Luke’s 
tradition, taken with the context (“kill the body’’) enables us to 
understand that there would be a tendency in the Christian Church 
to call the martyrs “ Christ's friends"’ in a special sense. 

The conclusion of the Fourth Gospel (Jn xxi. 15-22) neutralises 
such a tendency. It shews that Peter, the future Martyr on the 
Cross, had no precedence in the matter of friendship, over the silent 
disciple “‘whom Jesus loved.’’ The proof of Peter’s affection de- 
manded by Jesus is not expressed in an imperative “Then die for 
me,” but in “Feed my sheep.” In 3 Jn 14 (15), the expressions 
“The friends salute thee,” and “salute the friends,” are probably 
to be explained (from Jn xv. 14) as meaning “the friends of the Lord 
(with me)” and “the friends of the Lord [with thee]"’ (not “ my friends” 
and “thy friends”’). 

1 Attention has been called (Joh. Voc. 1697, and Index) to the 
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§ 41. ‘‘Testament’’ or “Covenant” 


The last two sections bear less directly on the miracles of 
feeding than on what appears to be their outcome. What 
follows will depart still further from the miracles and will turn 
itself toward the Eucharist. Not that we must permit our- 
selves to discuss so important a subject here out of its place. 
But in fact all the preceding forty sections have been leading 
us up, through the words ‘‘Give ye them to eat,” to the 
question ‘“‘What was Jesus Himself preparing to give us to 
eat?” Consequently, in taking our leave of the miracles of 
feeding, some reply to this question seems demanded. 


fact that Mark never uses the word dydwn. Hermas, who frequently 
resembles Mark, mentions dydwn as a virtue thrice, twice connect- 
ing it with “understanding (ppdvnois)’’ :—(Sim. ix. 17) “Having 
therefore received the seal, they had one undersianding, and one 
mind, and their faith became one, and their Jove one,” (ib. 18) “the 
church of God shall be one body, one understanding, one mind, one 
faith, one love.’”’ But he also uses it as a proper noun to denote the 
last of the Angels that build up the Church (Vis. iii. 8 (bis), comp. 
Sim. ix. 15). And here he regards it as proceeding “from Under- 
standing,”’ called ’"Em:orppyn. ‘Ayden is called by the Greek Thesaurus 
‘‘a mere Biblical word (vox mere biblica).” In LXX it is almost 
confined to Cant. and almost always has a sexual significance, but 
the Wisdom of Solomon applies it to man’s love of God (iii. 9) and says 
that the beginning of wisdom is the desire of discipline, and (vi. 18) 
“the care (ppovris) of discipline is Jove, and love is the keeping of her 
laws (dyawn 3¢ mypnots ydper airys).”’ Comp. Jn xiv. 23 “if a man 
love me he will keep (rypjce) my word.” 

The Fourth Evangelist does not mention the noun “love” 
(Jn v. 42 “I know you, how that ye have not the love of God within 
you”) till he has prepared his readers for it by connecting the verb 
with God as loving (iii. 16, 35) “the world” and “the Son.” After 
that one mention of the noun, it is not mentioned again till the 
night before the Crucifixion where it is, in effect, defined (xiii. 34—5, 
xv. 9 foll.) as a unique love personified by Christ. The Gospel 
manifests not only a spiritual struggle to express an inexpressibly 
divine emotion, but also an intellectual attempt to rescue the word 
dyawn from its Old Testament associations. 
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We have seen above that John omits the words “Give ye 
them to eat.” But we have been led to the conclusion that 
they were part of the earliest form of the narrative. If that 
is sp, Jesus (we may suppose) was, even in those early days, 
training the disciples to ‘“‘give” to the multitude, as, later on, 
He Himself was destined to “give” to the disciples in the 
Eucharist. What was that “gift”? As to part of it, all the 
Synoptists are agreed. They all tell us that He “gave” it 
with the words “This is my body.” About this we shall say 
nothing here, since there is no disagreement. But as to 
another part there is a difference. Mark and Matthew indis- 
putably represent Jesus as connecting the words “my blood” 
with a word (dsathéké) variously translated by our English 
Versions ‘“‘covenant” or ‘“‘testament,’’ so that Jesus says 
“This is the blood of my covenant (or, testament)'.” Luke, 
in one version of his text, the one adopted by our Revised 
Version, has “‘ This cup is the new covenant (or, testament) in my 
blood.” But Westcott and Hort place this (and some of the 
context) in double brackets, as not being a part of the original 
text*. Thus we are led to narrow down our question about 
the “gift” to a question, in the first place, as to the meaning 
attached by Jesus to the word dsathéké. 

In LXX, the word diathéké occurs for the first time in 
connection with the deluge by which God purposed to destroy 
mankind but to spare Noah: ‘‘Everything that is in the earth 
shall die, but I will establish my covenant with thee®.’’ The 


4 Mk xiv. 24, Mt. xxvi. 28. Or the meaning may be (as R.V.) 
“This is my blood of the covenant (or, testament).’’ The Greek is 
73 alpd pou ris duabjens. 

* Lk. xxii. 20. Curet. omits this. SS combines xxii. 17, 20 
thus “.. .divide it among you; this is my blood, the new testament.” 
For “testament,”’ SS uses xp*nes, a Syriac form of the Greek 
dabnxn, which is regularly used for “testamentary disposition,”’ 
“will” (Thes. Syr. 873). The word for “covenant,” ¢g with 
Noah, Abraham, Israel, etc., is represented by Syr. xp’p = Heb. 
nm (Thes. Syr. 3534). 

® Gen. vi. 17—18. 
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Hebrew for “covenant” is berfth, meaning ‘‘compact,” 
“alliance,” “league,” ‘“‘agreement,” ‘‘pledge of friendship.” 
This is often well expressed by ‘“‘covenant”—as when Joshua 
made a ‘‘covenant” with the Gibeonites at the time when he 
was purposing to destroy the Canaanites!. But in the case of 
Noah’s berfth, as also often elsewhere, Aquila and Symmachus 
both substitute sumthéké for dsathéké*. And they appear to be 
justified. For sunthéké, in Greek, regularly has the meanings 
of the Hebrew berth, that is, “compact,” “‘agreement,” etc. ; 
diathéke has not. The regular meaning of diathéké—outside 
LXX and outside writings influenced by LXX—is “last will 
and testament?®.” 


1 Josh. ix. 6—16, see Gesen. 136. 

% They also substitute ovrGnen for LXX dabjen in Gen. xvii. 2 
(the BER{TH with Abraham). There Jerome says “ Notandum quod 
ubicumque in Graeco testamentum legimus, ibi in Hebraeo sermone 
sit foedus, sive pactum, id est BERITH.”’ Field, on Is. lvi. 6 (one of 
the very few instances where Aq. and Sym. are recorded to have 
used d80nxn), says “Pro d&adneny juxta usum binorum interpretum 
requiritur ovvOn«ny.” 

* The only instance known to me of 3:aénen meaning “ agreement,” 
in Greek outside the sphere of LXX influence, is one quoted by 
Wetstein (on Mt. xxvi. 28) from Aristophanes (Av. 439). This is 
mentioned by Lightfoot (on Gal. iii. 15) as one of “some few excep- 
tions.’”” Westcott, who writes later, does not add any of these 
“exceptions” in his very long note on Diathéké in The Epistle to 
the Hebrews. He says merely (p. 301) “The more general sense 
of ‘arrangement,’ ‘agreement’ is also found (Arist. Av. 440).” 
But Steph. Thes. gives no instance of “‘the more general sense” 
except the one from Aristophanes. 

Josephus (Ant. xvii. 3. 2, xvii. 9. 7, Bell. ii. 2. 3) not only uses 
diathéké several times for a “will,’’ but also avoids using it in the 
phrase “‘the ark of the covenant,” as, for example, in describing the 
passage of the Jordan by Joshua, and the capture of Jericho, where 
the phrase recurs frequently in Scripture. Justin Martyr, in his 
Dialogue with the Jew, where he frequently quotes LXX, uses 
&aOnxn more than thirty times; but in his Apology, addressed to 
Greeks, he does not use it once; De Monarch. ii. 3 quotes from the 
Diathékai of Orpheus, apparently regarded as meaning “ last insiruc- 
tions "—a testamentary recantation. Hermas never uses diathdhé. 
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Philo affords conclusive evidence that the LXX applica- 
tion of the Greek diathéké to the “covenants” of God with 
Noah and Abraham caused difficulty to students of the 
Greek text. Unfortunately his Greek comment on the bertth 
with Noah is lost. When referring, however, to the berfth 
with Abraham, he says “‘ Diathékas are written for the sake 
of those who are worthy of a free gift, so that a diathéké 
is a symbol of grace!.” Then he says “‘About the whole 
subject of diathékai I have written fully in two lectures, and 
I pass over the subject to avoid repeating myself.” But he 
adds something that indicates (although briefly and obscurely) 
a connection in his mind between the dtathéké with Abraham 
and the “‘s#herstance” promised to Abraham*. “To one class 
of men,” he says, ‘God holds forth benefits through earth, 
water, air, sun, moon, sky, [and] other incorporeal powers®, 


1 Philo i. 586 “a free gift (Smpeas).’"’ This appears directed 
against the view that the diathzké was a “ compact,” or “ agreement.” 
As a fact, the Hebrew, berfth, does mean “compact.’”’ But the 
Greek d&afnxn does not. 

* It should be noted that the Hebrew verb “inherit (wy)” occurs 
for the first time in the Bible where God establishes His bertth with 
Abraham: Gen. xv. 3—8 “One born in my house shall inherit me. . . 
shall not inherit thee...he that shall come forth out of thine own 
bowels shall inherit thee...to give thee this land to inherit it.... 
Whereby shall I know that I shall imherit it?’’ In the preceding 
context, according to our R.V. text, God has promised Himself to 
Abraham (xv. 1) “I am...thy exceeding great reward.”’ All this 
is above the level of “compacts” and “agreements’’ in the ordinary 
sense of the terms. 

There is however no Hebrew noun—whether derived from wy 
or otherwise—that represents the “ bequeathing,”’ or “testamentary 
disposition,’ of an inheritance. The Heb. verb myx, “give [testa- 
mentary] instructions,” is represented in Targ. by the Aram. verb 
spp in 2 S. xvii. 23, 2 K. xx. 1, Is. xxxviii. 1; but the noun from 
“pp is not known to occur in Palestinian Aramaic, see below, 

: igh 
R 2 Philo i. 587. Comp. Gal. iv. 3 “We were in bondage under 
the elements (croixeia) of the world,” where however crosyeia 
probably means “elements” in a metaphorical as well as in a literal 
sense. 
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but to another class through Himself alone, making Himself 
the inheritance of those who receive Him.’’ All this is based on 
the utterance of God to Abraham, which Philo reads thus: 
‘And I, behold, [am] my dsathéké with thee.” He adds, as 
comment, “‘ Now this suggests the following meaning. Though 
there are very many kinds of dtathéké, bestowing kindnesses 
(ist. graces) and free gifts on those who are worthy, yet the 
highest kind of diathékas I MYSELF AM.” 

What Philo means—and especially what he means by “free 
gift” and ‘“‘grace”—can hardly be understood unless we 
realise that by dsathéké he means, not ‘‘covenant” but “‘testa- 
ment.” By a “‘testament” a man may leave gifts and legacies 
to friends, servants, and dependants, but the highest form of 
it is that by which a father leaves “‘his real estate” to his son, 
who is to succeed him after the testator’s death. God cannot 
die. Nevertheless God makes Abraham His “heir,” and be- 
queaths to him, so to speak, His “‘real estate,” His own personal 
presence, Himself. This conclusion as to Philo’s meaning is 
confirmed by a Latin fragment of a comment of his on God’s 
diathéké with Noah: ‘‘In the case of men an inheritance trans- 
mitted by them is possessed [by the heir then, and only then} 
when the men themselves exist no longer but are dead. But 
on the other hand God, since He is everlasting, concedes to 
the wise a joint participation in the inheritance that He transmits 
[to them while He ss still living), and He rejoices at their 
entering into possession of it®,”’ 
ee 2 

1 Gen. xvii. 4 cai ¢yd lot 4 dkabjxn pov perd gov. This may be 
variously punctuated. Clem. Alex. 427 quotes idov ¢yé (sic) 5 
8ianxn pov wera cov as a proof that “Moses manifestly calls the 
Lord a diathéké.’’ 

* Philo Quaest. in Gen. (on Gen. vi. 18 “I will establish my coven- 
ant with thee”). The comment concludes as follows: “Secundo 
ampliorem quandam largitur sapienti haereditatem. Non enim 
dixit Ponam foedus meum tibi, sed te: id est, Tu es justum verumque 


foedus, quod statuam generi rationali pro possessione ac decore 
quibus opus est virtutis.”” I am unable to explain this. The 
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In this last passage, about the diathéke with Noah, we see 
Philo apparently influenced, partly by the natural meaning of 
the Greek word (namely, “‘testament”), and partly by the 
thought of the subsequent diathéké with Abraham, so that he 
imports into the transaction with Noah a meaning that the 
Hebrew can hardly justify. As to the motives of the LXX in 
using dtathéké to render berfth we cannot speak confidently. 
It is possible that they avoided sumthék2, the correct rendering, 
because the thought of God as making a “compact” or “treaty” 
with man seemed too anthropomorphic. In the illustrious 
instances of Noah and Abraham, the LXX may have felt 
justified in attempting to force into the Hebrew word some 
higher thought—taking dsathéké to mean not exactly a “will” 
but a “deed of gift." Then this precedent may have been 
followed by them in subsequent instances, for consistency’s 
sake, where the Hebrew could not have that meaning. 

At this stage, after these repeated mentions of “‘testament”’ 
in Greek, before we pass to the Gospels, it will be well to ask, 
““How would a Jew of the first century in Palestine express 
himself in Aramaic, if he wished to say ‘This is my last will 
and testament’?’’ The answer is important and to some it 
may be surprising. The Jew could not possibly express this 
by “This is my berfth” any more than we in English could 
express it by “‘This is my treaty.” He would have fo say 
“This is my dsathéké,” using a Hebraized form of the Greek 
word. Abundant instances of this use are given by Levy and 
Krauss. Babylonian Jews might have used another word 
(apparently of rare occurrence); but Palestinian Jews appear 
to have had practically no other’. 


heading of the comment is “Quid est Statuam foedus meum tecum?”’ 
The expression “I will give [i.c. appoint] thee for a covenant” 
occurs in Isaiah xlii. 6, xlix.8; but Philo hardly ever quotes prophecy, 
and there is no various reading of te for tecum (or #tbi) in renderings 
of Gen. vi. 18. 

1 See Levy, Levy Ch., Krauss, and Thes. Syr. on ‘ns or 
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Now coming to the Epistles we perceive that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews definitely says ‘For wherever there is a dta- 
theké there the death of the maker-of-the-diathéké must of necessity 
have its course (lit. be brought), for a diathéké [ts as it were] based 
on dead persons'.” The Epistle to the Galatians takes the 
diathéké with Abraham expressly out of the region of “law,” 
and by implication out of the region of “‘compact,’’ into the 
region of ‘“‘heirs” and “promise” and “faith,” when, after 
insisting on the unalterableness of a human diathéké’, it goes on - 
to say “‘ A diathéké (such as that with Abraham] confirmed be- 
forehand by God, the law, which came four hundred and thirty 
years after, doth not disannul, so as to make the promise of 
no effect....But before faith came we were kept in ward under 
the law....And if ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, 
heirs according to promise®.”” In the light of these two passages 
we perceive that elsewhere, when Paul speaks of God’s dsathékée 
with Abraham he not only does not include the thought of 
‘‘compact,”” but excludes it and implies God’s “free gift” (as 


‘pn used passim for “a will.” Levy iv. 88a gives one 
instance of the phrase “a writing of NN pp,” j.e. “a writing of 
last instructions,” “a will,” in Git. 506. But I am informed by 
Dr A. Bichler that this is in a discussion of Babylonian scholars 
and that he knows no instance of it in Palestinian Aramaic. Levy i. 
404 quotes, inter alia, J. Berach. v.96, where God is represented as 
saying that He gave the dew to Abraham “in a diathéké,’”’ where 
Schwab has (p. ror) “C’est d titve immuable que j'en ai fait don & 
Abraham” (comp. Gal. iii. 15 foll. on the unalterableness of the 
diathéké with Abraham). But it means “deed of gift” in Gen. ., on 
Gen. xxiv. 10 “ All the good(s] of his master was in his hand,” where 
the comment is “This means a diathék?,”’ i.e. a deed of disposition 
by which Abraham, while still living, made over his property to his 
servant in trust for Isaac. This is exceptional. Neither here nor 
elsewhere do Levy’s instances indicate that the Hebrew diathake 
was used to mean “ bargain,”’ “treaty,” or “compact.” 

1 Heb. ix. 16—17. 

® Gal. iii. 15. 

* Gal. iii. 17—29. 
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Philo does) and the thought of a Father bequeathing an in- 
heritance to sons}. 

In dealing with the Law of Moses Paul labours under 
great difficulties. The LXX so frequently calls it a diathéké 
that Paul is obliged to do the same. But he explains it as a 
testamentary disposition of an inferior character given to 
Israel for a time—almost as if he were Ishmael not Isaac— 
for ‘‘So long as the heir is a child, he differeth nothing from a 
bondservant?.”” This déathéké is both old and new. Relatively 
to the Christian diathéké, it is old and ready to be superseded. 
Relatively to the Promise, it is “new,” but not in a good 
sense—being the diathéké of Sinai, which “beareth children 
unto bondage,” a novel though necessary makeshift. It cannot 
invalidate the ancient and unalterable diathéké of God be- 
queathing Himself to Abraham His son and heir®. 


1 Comp. Rom. ix. 4 “ Whose is the adoption and the glory and 
the diathékai,”” ib. xi. 27 “this is the diathéké from me to them 
(comp. Is. lix. 21) when I shall take away theirsins.” The Epistle to 
the Hebrews (viii. 8—10) quotes Jeremiah (xxxi. 31—3) as predicting 
that God will make “a new diathéké”’ for Israel, “I will put my law 
in their inward parts and in their heart will I write it, and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.”” This is in Paul’s mind 
as the true diath#hé, the fulfilment of the diathéké with Abraham and 
Isaac “the heir.”” The diathék2 of Sinai (Gal. iv. 24) “bearing 
children unto bondage”’ is represented by Hagar. That, too, is a 
legacy of a kind, since Ishmael is Abraham’s child, but it is of an 
inferior kind. 

* Gal. iv. 1. 

3% See 2 Cor. iii. 6—14 nypas draxdvove cans dabnens...dri rx 
dvayreca ris wadads diabnens. Eph. ii. 12 dro rév d:adncdy ris 
éwayyeMas, appears to mean “strangers to the diathéké of the 
promise to Abraham in all the forms in which it was given to him 
and confirmed to his successors.” For the remaining Pauline 
instance “this is the new diathzk? in my blood” see below, § 42. 
The instances in the Epistle to the Hebrews—where both meanings 
are intermixed—are too frequent to be quoted. 
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§ 42. “Testament” in the Gospels 


Passing now to the Gospels we find that, apart from the 
narratives of the Eucharist, their evidence is almost entirely 
negative, since the word occurs but once, namely, in the Song 
of Zacharias ‘“‘To remember his holy diathéké, the oath that he 
sware unto our father Abraham?.” Jesus repeatedly speaks of 
‘the law,” but never of the diathéké of God, either with Abraham, 
or with Israel at Mount Sinai. Nor does any evangelist use 
the word, when writing in his own person. 

In the accounts of the Eucharist the texts vary greatly. 
The Revised Version gives a longer Lucan text including a 
phrase that contains the word dsathéké, and closely agreeing 
with a Pauline passage that includes the same phrase*. West- 
cott and Hort give a shorter Lucan text cmitting the phrase 
and containing no mention of diathzké®. Also, in Mark and 
Matthew, Westcott and Hort reject “new” as applied ‘to 
diathéké. The Revised Version, although it says that “some 
ancient authorities” insert mew in Mark, and that “many” 
insert it in Matthew, nevertheless does not itself insert new in 
either Gospel. . 

This omission of “new” makes all the difference in the 
interpretation of diathéké. If ““new” had been part of the 
text, we might have supposed the meaning to be “This is my 
blood of the New Covenant, or the blood of my New Covenant, 
as distinguished from the blood of the Old Covenant which was 
given to Israel on Mount Sinai.” Even with the addition 
of ‘‘new,” such a doctrine would seem abrupt and almost 
startling—especially in view of the fact that Jesus is not 


1 Lk. i. 72—3. 

* Lk, xxii. 20 “This cup is the new diathéké in my blood,” comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 25. 

* W.H. pass from Lk. xxii. 19 “This is my body” to Lk. xxii. 21 
“But behold, the hand... ,” bracketing “that is given for you... 
. that is shed for you.” 
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recorded in any Gospel to have ever previously mentioned the 
word thus interpreted “covenant,” either:to the multitude 
or to the disciples. But, without the addition of “new,” the 
meaning “‘covenant” seems quite impossible. 

That being the case, we are led to accept, as probable, an 
explanation based on the demonstrated meaning of the Pales- 
tinian Aramaic word diathék2, namely, “last will and testarhent.”’ 
There may possibly have been some allusion to the diathéké in 
Sinai?. But much more probably there was no allusion at all 
to that or to anything else in the Old Testament. It was an 
utterance of personal affection and of divine conviction. Using 
the language habitual in Palestine, Jesus said to His disciples, 
“This is the blood that signifies my death and yet not my 
severance from you. This is the blood of my last will and 
testament in which, though dying, I bequeath to you my life 
and presence in perpetuity.” 

Here we must add that although Mark and Matthew do 
not represent Jesus as speaking of a “‘mew diathéké” in con- 
nection with “‘cup” or “‘blood,” they do represent Him as 
using the word “‘sew” in connection with the act of drinking 


1 Comp. Exod. xxiv. 8 ot rd alpa ris Sabnans fs 3ébero Kupws 
swpos tuas wepi wdvrev tay Adyer rovrer. These words Christians 
would naturally connect with Christ in after times, as they are 
connected in Heb. ix. 19, 20 etc. And the tradition peculiar to 
Luke and added by him a little later on (xxii. 29) caym dariBepa 
ipir...Bacireiay (perhaps referring to the crown to be gained by the 
blood of martyrdom) may be an allusion to the dabnen of Sinai. 
But the words of Institution seem best interpreted as a simple, 
direct, non-allusive and personal utterance in which Jesus be- 
queathed Himself to His disciples. 

2 This conclusion—rejecting the word “‘new’—is compatible 
with a gratefui acknowledgment of the value of the Pauline 
tradition (1 Cor. xi. 23 “received from the Lord”) concerning the 
meaning of the Eucharist, as being something that was to be “done 
in remembrance”’ of the Lord, and also concerning the relation of it, 
as a “new” and higher “testament,” to the old and inferior one. 
But the Pauline tradition has no claim to be regarded as more 
faithful than that of Mark and Matthew to Christ’s original words. 
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from a “cup” at the Eucharist?. The parallel Luke, though 
in other respects closely similar to Mark and Matthew, omits 
‘“‘new%.” John therefore is bound (according to the Rule of 
Johannine Intervention) to insert something about “newness,” 
equivalent—from a Johannine point of view—to what Mark 
and Matthew have about “not drinking from the offspring 
of the vine” until Jesus shall “drink it new” in “the 
kingdom of God” (or, as Matthew hag it, “the kingdom of 
my Father”). 

Starting, then, from the Synoptic ‘‘offspring of the vine,” 
we ask for some equivalent in John. Origen, when com- 
menting on “‘the offspring of the vine,” in Matthew, asks 
‘‘What vine?” He replies (from John) “That vine of which 
He Himself [#.e. Jesus] was the figure, saying IJ am the Vine, 
ye the branches. Whence He says again My blood is truly 


1 Mk xiv. 25 - Mt. xxvi. 29 Lk. xxii. 18 

Verily I say unto But I sav unto For I say unto 
you, I will no more you, I will not drink you, I will not drink 
drink of the offspring henceforth of this from henceforth of 
of the vine, until that offspring of the vine, the offspring of the 
day when I drink it until that day when vine, until the king- 
new in the kingdom I drink it new with dom of God shall 
of God. ou in my Father’s come. 

ingdom. 

The columns follow R.V., except in rendering yé»nya “offspring” 
instead of “fruit.’’ The formula for “blessing over the wine” was 
Berach. 35a (Mishna) “Blessed [is] He that created the fruit (™p) 
of the vine,” and the usual Greek for "p is xapwdés. But in 
Deut. and Isaiah it is sometimes rendered yéynya. 

* Luke has also a corresponding utterance of Jesus about 
“eating,” peculiar to his Gospel (xxii. 16) “I will assuredly 
not eat it [where “it” refers to (xxii. 15) “this Passover’) until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” There, too, Luke omits 
ae new.”” 


The importance attached to “the cup” may be illustrated by 
the tradition in Pesach. 106 a “The Rabbis said that (Exod. xx. 8) 
Remember the Sabbath meant Remember it over the wine.’ This 
“remembering” was a part of the “Hallowing of the Sabbath,” 
a domestic rite known to have been practised before, and pro- 
bably long before, the days of Hillel and S i. 
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arink....For truly He ‘washed His robe in the blood of the 
grape%,’” 

Now all would agree that the blood of Jesus represents His 
“love” (‘greater Jove hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends*”). And the love of Jesus 
is regarded in the Fourth Gospel as a new kind of love. At 
the conclusion of His prayer to the Father for the disciples, 
Jesus says that He will make the Father's name known to 
them, ‘‘that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in 
them, and I in them*”; and He has previously defined this 
love in “‘a new commandment” to the disciples. Their love 
is to be like His love: “A new commandment give I unto 
you, that ye love one another—even as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another*.”’ 

Does not this ‘“‘new commandment,” in John, correspond 
to the “new wine,” in Mark and Matthew? That the epithet 
“new” is emphatic is confirmed, not only by the context, but 
also by the play on “‘new” and “old” in the Johannine Epistle5, 
and by the fact that, apart from narrative, this is the only 
instance of the epithet in the whole of the Fourth Gospel*. 
Some may object that “commandment” implies constraint. 
“‘Love,” they may say, “must not be commanded.” That is 
not an objection that would be felt to be a serious one by John 
or by any spiritually-minded Jew, who would accept as God’s 
gifts the two “great” commandments of the Law. God’s 


1 Origen Levit. Hom. vii. 2 (Lomm. ix. 292—3) quoting Mt. xxvi. 
29, Jn xv. 5, vi. 55, Gen. xlix. 11. Comp. Didach. § 9 “ First, about 
the cup :—We give thanks to thee, our Father, for the holy Vine of 
David thy servant (wads), which thou madest known to us 
through Jesus thy servant (wa:dds).” 

8 Jn xv. 13. * Jn xvii. 26. 

4 Jn xiii. 34. There would be nothing “new” in the com- 
mandment “love your neighbours,” or “love one another,” but 
there was something “new” in the kind of love. 

5 The commandment was (1 Jn ii. 7) “not new” and yet (id. 8) 
“on the other hand new.” 

* Jn xix. 4 “a new tomb” is the only other instance. 
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commandments are affectionate imperatives, like the Pauline 
paraphrase ‘‘Be ye reconciled unto God?.” They come to us 
appealing for love—love toward God the Father, and love 
toward men the brethren. And, coming to us through the 
Son, they convey to us, if we will receive them in the Spirit 
of the Son, a power to respond to the appeal. Hence, in the 
Fourth Gospel, a commandment” is regarded as something 
‘‘given”’ by the Father to the Son, and even as being “eternal 
life*.”” The final mention of the word by Jesus indicates, so 
to speak, an appropriation of the Commandment of Love by 
the Son: “This is my very own commandment, that ye love 
one another*®.”” By using ‘“‘commandment” and not the am- 
biguous diathéké, John avoids all notion of ‘‘covenanting” or 
“bargaining,” And yet he also avoids any expressions that 
imply unconditional “giving” to those who are incapable of 
“receiving” the gift. 

No Gospel inculcates more consistently than the Fourth 
the necessity of something real at heart and spiritually solid, 
incompatible with nebulous mysticism or inflated bubbles of 
profession. Conditions—of act as well as thought—are not only 
expressed but also reiterated. “If ye have love one to 
another,” and “If ye do that which I command you,” are but 
two out of many specimens‘. Our expectation, then, that 
John would intervene—so far as concerns the Marcan tradition, 
certainly omitted by Luke, about the “newness” of the wine 
that was to be drunk by Jesus after His death—appears to 
be justified. We have no right to push our expectation 
further and to claim that John should intervene about the 
Marcan dtathéké to tell us whether it meant “‘testament” or 


1 2 Cor. v. 20. 

8 Jn xii. 49, 50. 

* Ju xv. 12. On the emphasis of 4 ¢vrod} 4 éun see Joh. Gr., 
Index ¢pn. 


* See day in Jn xiii. 17, 35, xiv. 15, 23, XV. 7, 10, 14. 
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“covenant.” For, as we have seen, it is not certain that 
Luke omits this word. 

Nevertheless we may say with confidence that, all through 
Christ’s Last Discourse and Last Prayer, John is endeavouring 
to set before us the Son as playing (so to speak) the part of a 
Testator in behalf of the Father. In the Father’s name, He is 
bequeathing Himself to mankind. The difficulty pointed out 
by Philo—that God the Father cannot die, so as to make a 
“testament” in the ordinary way—disappears in the Person 
of the incarnate Son. The Son could die. Since He could die 
He could make a “testament” as Mark and Matthew apparently 
say that He did. The difficulty for John, therefore, consisted, 
not in the actual words of Jesus, but in the interpretations of 
them by Christians, who might confuse “testament” with 
“covenant,” or might give to both terms formal and unspiritual 
significations. ’ 

In the Fourth Gospel this danger is avoided partly by 
negative means—by avoiding the word “testament.” But far 
more importance attaches to the positive means—the intro- 
duction of a substitute that could not possibly be reduced to 
the level of a technical term. This substitute—which reminds 
us of the promise to Abraham as interpreted above, ‘And 
I, behold, [am] my dsathéké with thee”—is a personal Testa- 
ment, a Paraclete, an Alter Ego, or Second Self, who is 
to represent the Son after His departure and to recall the 
Son’s acts and words and strengthening presence, with in- 
creased power. Thus, without hearing from His lips any 
such words as “‘This is my testament,” we see Jesus revealed 
to us in this Gospel as standing in the midst of His troubled 
followers on the eve of His departure from them, and be- 
stowing on them a Testament of a new kind, no less “new” 
than His love. It is a Testament indeed yet not a writing. 
It is a spiritual Friend sent to take His place in their orphaned 
hearts, and to breathe into them the assurance that although 
absent He is present and that they are not orphans in the 
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comfort of His perpetual presence: ‘‘ Peace I leave unto you, 
my own peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth give 
I unto you.” ‘I will not leave you orphans; I come unto 
you},” 


In the preceding remarks about the language of the Eucharist 
nothing has been said about the fact that this language was 
misunderstood as early as the days of Nero, and gave rise to 
accusations against the Christian religion that were credited 
by all classes, educated as well as uneducated. Tacitus, 
writing about Nero’s persecution of the Christians, calls them 
‘‘hateful because of their shameful crimes,” guilty of “hatred 
of the human race,” practising “‘a deadly superstition,” and 
deserving of ‘“‘the severest punishments ’’—and this even in 
Rome, ‘‘the resort of all things abominable and shameful?®.” 
Suetonius perhaps assumes all this when he more briefly says 
that Nero, along with other measures of wholesome reform, 
“‘punished Christians, a class of men given up to a new and 
maleficent superstition®.” 

We have evidence as to the nature of the ‘‘shameful crimes 
(flagstza)”’ imputed to the Christians by everybody and believed 
in by Tacitus. In large measure, they sprang out of distorted 
reports of the Christian Eucharist, which was regarded as a 
“‘Thyestean banquet‘.”” Thyestes fed on the flesh of his own 
son. The language of Christians describing the Father as giving 
the flesh and blood of the Son for the life of the world, could 
easily be taken literally even by honest pagans, and still more 


1 Jn xiv. 27, 18. 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 

* Suet. Ner. § 16. 

* See Athenagoras (before 177 A.D.) § 3 “ Three things are alleged 
against us, atheism, Thyestean feasts, CEdipodean intercourse.” 
Atheism would be inferred from the refusal of Christians to worship 
the Greek and Roman gods, (dipodean intercourse might be 


inferred from mystical language about the Church as the Bride of 
the Son. 
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easily by enemies and spies. The Second Apology of Justin 
Martyr mentions the charge of feasting on human flesh in con- 
nection with “ mysteries of Cronos!.” “Thyestean banquets” 
are mentioned both by Athenagoras and by the Elders of the 
Church of Lyons (writing about the persecution under Verus) 
in such a way as to shew that they were accusations of long 
standing*. Such “banquets” are almost certainly included in 
the “‘shameful crimes” mentioned by Tacitus. 

How could the Fourth Evangelist deal with falsehoods of 
this kind, while still preserving unimpaired the spiritual reality 
expressed in the passionate language of the Eucharist as pro- 
ceeding from Christ: ‘‘ This is my body,” “This is my blood’’? 
To an educated Greek, like Plutarch, such language might 
suggest the 6mophagiai—that is, the “‘eatings of raw flesh (or, 
living creatures) "—practised in their “mysteries” by some of 
the worshippers of Bacchus*. No doubt a Bacchic dance seems 
to us a thing that could not conceivably be connected even by 
the bitterest foes of the Christians with the celebration of the 
Eucharist. But the Acts of John takes a different view. On the 
night before the crucifixion, it telJs us, Jesus bade the disciples 
form a circle, Himself standing in the centre, and they ‘‘ danced” 
round Him in response to His “‘dancing*.” If a Christian 


1 Justin Mart. 2 Apol. § 12, mentioning Kpdévov pvorjpu, i.e. 
sacrifices of children (connected in the Bible with Moloch). 

2 Euseb. v. 1. 14, and see Iren. Fragm. 13. 

* Plutarch, De Defect. Orac. § 14 (Mor. 417) dopras 3€ nai Ovcias 
...év als Spodayia: nai duacracpoi.. .Geav piv ovder) dapdver 3¢ pavror 
dworpomns évexa ppoay’ dy redcioGa. This is the earliest mention of 
épopayia given by Steph. Thes. The next is from Clem. Alex. 12 
“The bacchanals hold their orgies in honour of the frenzied Dionysus, 
celebrating their sacred frenzy by the eating of raw flesh, and go 
through the distribution of the parts of butchered victims....” 
Plutarch does not mention “ Dionysus”’ as Clement does, but says, 
in effect, that such rites, even if nominally consecrated to a god, 
were really addressed to demons. 

* Acts of John, $§ 11—12 mentions xopeve and yopeia seven times, 
besides épyotpa: and cxiprde. 
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Gnostic could write thus about the Christian Eucharist, might 
not a Roman historian like Tacitus, or a literary Greek like 
Plutarch, be excused for going a little further and for supposing 
that the Christians practised a ‘‘mystery” in which they 
actually tore to pieces and devoured human flesh? 

Until we realise the fact that from the days of Luke to those 
of Tertullian Christians in the arena were scoffed at in torture 
and death, as being monsters who butchered little children and 
“left a bite in their bloodstained bread!,” we shall not realise 
the task set before the author of the Fourth Gospel. Luke 
had greatly altered the language of Eucharistic Institution— 
perhaps by paraphrase, or perhaps, if the longer text is 
altogether rejected, by omission; but he had written nothing 
bearing on the Eucharist in a positive way so as to vindicate 
the Christians from an accusation that seemed no less true to 
the accusers than it seems absurd to us. 

What was needed was some expansion and full explanation of 
that which Jesus actually did say, something that might compel a 
dispassionate and educated Greek or Roman reader like Plutarch 
or Pliny, to confess: ‘‘ After all, it seems that this man Christus 
did not mean ‘flesh’ literally. He was not speaking calmly; he 
was not speaking like a philosopher; he did not preserve a 
calm tranquillity as Socrates did up to the very moment of 
drinking the hemlock; he seems to have lost his presence of 
mind when face to face with death; but at all events he did not 
encourage his followers to tear and devour human flesh.” 

John, on the other hand, does seem to have included in 
his Gospel some such vindication of the Christians. He places 
it, however, not on the night preceding the Crucifixion but long 
before. And he does it in an indirect and unexpected way. He 
represents Jesus as actually using language that Gentiles might 
naturally take in a Isteral sense as referring to 6mophagia—and 
this, in an atmosphere of calm when there was no thought of 


1 Tertull. Apol. §7, Ad Nat. 1. §7. 
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impending death. Later on, when death does actually impend, 
he represents Jesus as using no such language: for then, on the 
night before His death, His thoughts turn not on Himself, nor 
on the immortality of His own soul (like the thoughts of 
Socrates) but on the future welfare of the disciples to whom 
He is bequeathing His legacy of love. But here, at this earlier 
stage, Jesus utters fervent and strange language—strange to 
Jews as well as to Greeks and Romans—about “‘feeding” on 
His “flesh” and “‘blood,”’ to express in metaphor the trans- 
ference from Himself to others of a vital and vitalising 
personality. ‘Flesh and blood,” among the Jews, was a phrase 
representing human weakness as contrasted with divine strength. 
The Son of God had taken upon Himself, or into Himself, 
human weakness—human “flesh’’ and human “ blood ’’—in 
order to transmit it to the sons of men as divine strength, 
according to the word of God “‘ My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” 

At the same time John does not conceal from us the fact 
that this metaphor was misunderstood even from the first, 
not only by Jews in general but also by Christ’s own disciples. 
Jesus Himself perceives this misunderstanding but will not on 
that account soften or attenuate the truth. “His disciples must 
rise up to it. He will not draw it down to them: “‘It is the 
spirit that quickeneth. The flesh profiteth nothing. The 
words that I have spoken unto you are [indeed] spirit and are 
[indeed] life?.”’ 

Coming as they do after the exclamation “How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat?” and after the explanation given 
by Jesus which the disciples still find difficult, the words “the 
flesh profiteth nothing” seem intended to have a twofold 
meaning. Jesus seems to mean, not only, “the fleshly or material 
view of things is unprofitable,” but also “‘the flesh about which I 
spoke to you when I said ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 


1 Jn vi. 63. 
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man '—this, in a literal sense, and regarded materially, is of no 
profit.” But this must be admitted to be doubtful. What is 
hardly doubtful—or at all events cannot be dismissed as im- 
probable—is the conclusion that the Johannine version of 
Christ’s discourse, taken in its context, and with an apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances, was adapted to open the eyes of 
any educated Greek or Roman to the falsity of the popular 
charge against the Christians that they celebrated in their 
mysteries ‘“‘Thyestean feasts” and fed on the “raw flesh” of 
human beings. 


ADDENDUM 


The connection between the Synoptic doctrine of the Sacrifice 
on the Cross and the Johannine doctrine of the Living Bread is 
illustrated by the following hymn: 


To sacrifice, to share, 
To give as Jesus gave, 
For others’ wants to care, 
Not our own lives to save,— 
This is the Living Bread 
Which cometh down from heaven, 
Wherewith our souls are fed, 
The pure, immortal leaven. 
The hidden Manna this, 
Whereof who eateth, he 
Grows up in perfectness 
Of Christlike symmetry. 
Who seeks this bread shall be 
Nor stinted nor denied: 
Our hungry souls in thee 
O Christ, are satisfied ! 


From The St Olave’s Hymnal, p. 379 (Lucy Larcom). 
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JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA 


§ I. 


(Mark vi. 45—52] 


The sequel of the Feeding of the Five Thousand 


Curist’s Walking on the Sea is not related by Luke. Con- 
sequently, so far as concerns the Rule of Johannine Intervention, 


1 For convenience of reference, R.V. is given at full length 
below, as usual, but in detailed comment it is frequently departed 
from. In Mt. xiv. 24, R.V. marg. ‘“‘many furlongs” etc. (which is 
W.H. txt) is accepted as probably correct. 


Mk vi. 45—52 

(45) And straight- 
way he constrained 
his disciples to enter 
into the t, and to 
go before [him] unto 
the other side to 

ida, while he 
himself sendeth the 
multitude away. 

(46) And he 

taken leave of 
them, he departed 
into the mountain to 
pray. 

(47) And when 
even was come, the 
boat was in the midst 
of the sea, and he 
alone on the land. | 

(48) And seeing 
them distressed in 


have ry : 
(49) But they, 


Mt. xiv. 22—33 

(22) And straight- 
way he constrained 
the disciples to enter 
into the t, and to 
go before him unto 
the other side, till he 
should send the mul- 
titudes away. 

(23) And after he 
had sent the multi- 
tudes away, he went 
up into the mountain 
apart to pray: and 
when even was come, 
he was there alone. 

(24) But the boat 
was now in the midst 
of the sea (some anc. 
auth. was many fur- 
longs distant from 
the land), di 
by the waves; for 
the wind was con- 


25) And in the 
fourth watch of the 
night he came unto 
them, walking upon 
th 


e sea. 
(26) And when 
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(15) Jesus there- 
for perceiving that 
they were about to 
come and take him 
by force, to make 
him king, withdrew 
again into the moun- 
tain himself alone. 

(16) And when 
evening came, his 
disciples went down 
unto the sea; 

(17) And _ they 
entered into a boat, 
and were going over 
the sea unto Caper- 
naum. And it was 
now dark, and Jesus 
had not yet come to 
th 


em. 

(18) And the sea 
was rising by reason 
of a great wind that 
blew. 

(19) When there- 
fore they had rowed 
about nye ag 
twenty or ur- 
Dost they "Dehold 
Jesus walking on the 
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we are spared the necessity of examining Mark’s text, phrase 


ME vi. 45—52 
conid. 
when they saw him 
walking on the sea, 
supposed that it was 
an apparition, and 
cried out: 

(50) For they all 
saw him, and were 
troubled. ee 
straightwa spake 
maith teat and saith 
unto them, Be of 


gost cheer: it is I; 
not afraid. 


(51) And he went 
up unto them into 
the boat; and the 
wind ceased: and they 
were sore amazed in 
themselves ; 

(52) For they 
understood not con- 
cerning the loaves, 
but their heart was 
hardened. 


Mt. xiv. 22—33 
contd, 


(27) But straight- 
way Jesus spake unto 
them, saying, Be of 

ood cheer; it is I; 


not afraid. 
(28) And Peter 
answered hi and 


said, Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come 
unto thee upon the 
waters. 

(29) And he said, 
Come. And Peter 
went down from the 
boat, and walked 
upon the waters, to 
come (some anc. auth. 
and came) to Jesus. 

(30) But when he 
saw the wind (man 
anc. auth. add strotig), 
he was afraid; and 
beginning to sink, he 
cried out, Lord, save 

(31) And imme- 
copper stretch- 
ed fo: his hand, 
and took hold of him, 
and saith unto him, 
O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou 
doubt? 

(32) And when 
they were gone up 
into the boat, the 
wind ceased. 

(33) And they 
that were in the boat 
worshipped him, say- 
ing, Of a truth thou 
art the Son of God. 


Jn vi. 15—21 
contd. 


sea, and drawing 
nigh unto the boat: 
and they were 
afraid. 


(20) But he saith 
unto them, It is I; 
be not afraid. 


(21) They were 
willing therefore to 
receive him into the 
boat: and straight- 
way the boat was at 
the land whither they 
were going. 
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by phrase, to note what Luke alters or omits. There are, 
however, reasons why Marcan details should not be passed over. 
In particular, the introduction to the Walking on the Sea, that 
is to say, the sequel of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, claims 
attention, because it marks a line where Luke breaks away from 
Mark and Matthew and leaves them altogether for a considerable 
interval. 

This interval may be called the Period of Suspense. It 
begins shortly after the execution of John the Baptist and 
lasts till the Confession of Peter and the Transfiguration, when 
Jesus definitely resolves to go up and meet the end in Jeru- 
salem. During this interval Jesus seems to have become an 
object of suspicion to Herod Antipas, who feared that Jesus 
might attempt to avenge the Baptist’s death; unpopular with 
the multitude, because He did not attempt to avenge it; 
and disappointing to many of His own disciples, who found 
Him unpractical and fanciful, departing from all the precedents 
of the ancient Deliverers of Israel, and failing to satisfy their 
Messianic expectations. This part of His life He spent 
(according to Mark and Matthew) moving about from place to 
place in North Palestine, reaching Tyre and Sidon on the West, 
and finally Caesarea on the East, a city in the tetrarchy of 
Philip, which was called distinctively Caesarea Philippi. Here 
he was not under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, nor under 
that of Pilate, and here it was that He received the confession 
of Peter and, shortly afterwards, resolved to go up to Jerusalem?. 


1 Luke (ix. 51—3) represents Christ’s resolution to go up to Jeru- 
salem as a reason why Samaritans rejected Him. But this would 
call forth the zeal of Jewish disciples and followers (comp. 1b. 57); 
and some one, not a follower, is described (tb. 49—50) as casting out 
devils in His name and as being “not against’’ Jesus. The preceding 
disputes of the disciples about supremacy (ib. 46) shew that they 
believed Him to be about to assert the claims of the Son of David. 
The appeal “thou Son of David” is recorded by all the Synoptists 
as uttered when Jesus passed through Jericho on His way to Jerusalem 
(Mk x. 46) “with his disciples and a great multitude.” All this 
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Then He appears to have regained His popularity with the 
multitude, but the rulers of the Jews feared and hated Him 
more than ever. 

Luke tells us nothing of all these wanderings in North 
Palestine. But he gives us glimpses of reasons that might 
cause them. When rumours arose about Jesus as the Baptist’s 
successor, Luke tells us significantly that Herod ‘‘sought to 
see’”” Him!. The Pharisees also, in Luke, warn Jesus, ‘Get 
thee out ’—presumably from Galilee or Peraea—“ and go hence, 
for Herod would fain kill thee*.”’ And Luke has previously 
said ‘‘ There were some present at that very time who brought 
word to him [#.e. Jesus] about the Galilaeans whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices*.”” This implies a warning 
against going into Pilate’s jurisdiction. But Luke describes 
Jesus as rejecting both warnings, and as persevering in His 
resolution to go up to the City, “because it is not possible that 
a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem‘.” 

None of these details, whethet those peculiar to Mark and 
Matthew or those peculiar to Luke, are mentioned by John°. 
But he throws light on the period as a whole by telling us that 
the multitude sought to make Jesus ‘‘king” and that Jesus 
“withdrew” from them®. Thus he makes us see both why 
Herod Antipas would suspect Jesus and why the multitude 
would be disappointed in Him. At the same time we receive 
the impression that the radical cause of Christ’s unpopularity 


indicates that from the time when Jesus decided to go to Jerusalem 
He regained popularity. 

1 Lk. ix. 9. * Lk. xiii. 31. 

3 Lk. xiii. 1. * Lk. xiii. 33. 

* In almost all the passages where John mentions Judaea it is 
as a region from which Jesus departs to avoid the jealousy of the 
Jews (iv. 3, rep. 47, 54), or to avoid persecution (vii. 1), or to which 
He proposes to ‘return at the peril of His life (xi. 7). The only 


exception (and a very strange one) is where His brethren say (vii. 3) 
“go to Judaea,.” 


¢ Jn vi. 15. 
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and of the withdrawal of almost all His disciples was the 
mysterious and personal character of His teaching. To spiritual 
incompatibility John attributes the attempts to kill Jesus, 
which all emanate from “the Jews,” that is, in effect, the 
rulers of the people, to whom Christ’s “word” was not a 
“seed” but “a stone of stumbling?.” 

As regards the details of the narrative of the Walking on the 
Sea, although there is no parallel Luke to occupy us, there are 
important deviations of Matthew and John from Mark which 
(besides being interesting in themselves) may explain why 
Luke omitted the whole. The narrative seems to suggest a 
spiritual storm of doubt and temptation besetting the disciples, 
besides describing a material storm of wind and waves. And 
we shall find Matthew intensifying this aspect of doubt and 
temptation by introducing a story (not mentioned by Mark) 
of Peter attempting to walk on the waves and failing because 
he doubted. But before discussing these matters it will be 
well to have before us a summary of all the Mark-Matthew 
traditions from which Luke, at this point, breaks away. They 
constitute what may be entitled ‘“‘Christ’s journeying in North 
Palestine.” 


§ 2. Christ's journeying in North Palestine 


After the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Mark, Matthew 
and John agree that Jesus went up “into the mountain,” and 
that He was there “alone.” Mark and Matthew add (but 
John does not) that He went thither “to pray.” Luke's next 
words do indeed mention “praying” and “alone,” but not 


1 Jn v. 18, vii. I—35. Incompatibility is implied in viii. 37 
“Ye seek to kill me because my word hath not free course in you.” 
Comp. Wisd. ii. 13—14 “He professeth to have the knowledge of 
God and he calleth himself the child of the Lord. He was made to 
reprove our thoughts,”’ 
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“mountain,” and they are parallel, not to the Marcan tradition 
under consideration, but to one that comes much later:— 


Mk viii. 27 
And Jesus came- 
forth and his dis- 
ciples into the vzd//ages 
of Caesarea Philippi, 
and on the way.... 


Mt. xvi. 13 
But Jesus having 


Lk. ix. 18 
And it came to 


come into the partsof pass when he was 


Caesarea Philippi.... 


praying alone... 


Before this mention of “Caesarea Philippi,’’ and after the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, Mark mentions other places 
which it will be convenient to enumerate here :-— 


Mk vi. 45 
He constrained 
his disciples to enter 
into the boat and to 
go before [him] unto 
the other side to Beth- 
Satda.... 


Mt. xiv. 22 


He constrained 
the disciples to enter 
into the boat and to 
go before him unto 
the other side.... 


Jn vi. 16—17 

His disciples went 
down unto the sea 
and they entered in- 
to a boat and were 
going over the sea 


unto Cafernaum.... 


There are no parallels to the following :— 


Mk vi. 53 


They came to fhe 
land, unto Gennes- 
aret.... 


Mt. xiv. 34 


They came to the 
land, unto Gennes- 
aret. 


Lk. om. 


This is closely followed, in Mark, by a mention of Jesus as 
going into “villages and cities,” and healing, and subsequently 


rebuking the Pharisees and teaching the multitude. 


said, more definitely :— 


Mk vii. 24 
But from thence 
he arose and went 


of Tyre [and Sidon]. 


Mt. xv. 21 
And Jesus came 


out thence, and with- 
away intothe borders drew into the parts 


of Zyre and Sidon. 


Then, it is 


Lk. om. 


1 “And Sidon” is bracketed by W.H. 
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Jesus is here in the region entered by Elijah when the Lord 
said to him “Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which belongeth to 
Zidon...behold, I have commanded a widow woman there to 
sustain thee”; but whereas Elijah was sustained by the woman, 
Jesus, metaphorically, feeds a woman with what are described 
as “the children’s crumbs!.”’ 


Then Jesus returns to the sea of 
& - 


Galilee. 
Mk vii. 31 Mt. xv. 29 Lk. om. 
And again having And having de- 
come forth from the parted thence Jesus 


borders of Tyre he 


came dy® the sea of 


came through Sidon* Gaiilee; and having 
fo the sea of Galile gone up to the 
through the midst of mountain he sat 
the borders of Deca- there. 

pols. 


Mark next relates the healing of ‘‘one that was deaf,” and 
the Feeding of the Four Thousand, after which it is said:— 


Mk viii. 10 Mt. xv. 39 Lk. om. 
And straightway And he...entered 
he entered into the into the boat and 
boatwith his disciples came into the borders 
and came into the of Magadan. , 
parts of Dalmanutha. - 


1 See 1 K. xvii. 9 and Lk. iv.25—6. Commenting on Lk., Origen 
says that the famine was a famine for the word of God, and that the 
widow was the same that is called by Isaiah (liv. 1) “deserted,” 
meaning the type of the Gentile Church. Then he adds, “Thou 
wast a widow in Sarepta of Sidonia, from whose borders there 
cometh forth the Canaanitish woman and desireth to have her 
daughter healed, and, on account of [her] faith, earned that which 
she sought,” thus alluding to Mt. xv. 22, parall. to Mk vii. 26. 

* “Through Sidon.” A.V. has “And again, departing from the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he came....” 

3 “ By (mapa) the sea.” 
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In the next parallels, a journey on water—presumabiy 
across the sea of Galilee—is implied by Mark but not by 


Matthew :— 


Mk viii. 13—14 (474) 

And having left 
them, having again 
gone on board, he 
departed 40 the other 
side. And they had 


Mt. xvi. 4—5 (/it.) 

And having [finally] 
left them he departed. 
And the disciples, 
having come ¢o the 
other side, had for- 


Lk. om. 


forgotten to take gotten to take loaves. 
loaves...*. 


Then follows, in Mark alone (viii. 22—6) “And they come 
to Bethsaida, and they bring to him a blind man..,.” Him 
Jesus “‘ brought out of the village” and healed, and sent away, 
saying, ‘‘Do not even enter into the village.” And now comes 
the tradition above quoted, where Mark and Matthew say that 
Jesus came into the neighbourhood. of “‘Caesarea Philippi,” 
but Luke that He was ‘praying alone.” 

It will be seen that, if we ask whence Jesus came to Caesarea, 
Mark answers “from Bethsaida.” ‘And it was té “‘ Bethsaida” 
(again, according to Mark) that Jesus ‘constrained the disciples 
to go” immediately after the miraclé of the Five Thousand, 
although they were in fact carried to ‘‘Gennesaret.” Thus 
it may be said briefly that Mark, in relating the movements of 
Jesus, makes two mentions of Bethsaida or its neighbourhood, 
and that Luke omits practically everything that Mark places 
between these two mentions. The omitted passages include 
the Walking on the Sea, the Healing of the Syrophoenician 
woman’s daughter, and the Feeding of the Four Thousand, all 
of which occur in the north of Palestine. Luke himself mentions 


1 Mk viii. 13—14 «al dgeis airods mddw épBas dwndSev eis rd wépay: 
Kal éseAddovro daBeiv dprovs, Mt. xvi. 4 nal xaradimav airovs dwpdGer. 
Kai ¢AOdvres of padnrai els rd wépav éeddBovro dorovs Aafeiv. 
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a coming to Bethsaida, but it is before, not after, the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand}. 

The Mark-Matthew passages covering this interval between 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Confession of Peter 
will be discussed in their order. Meantime it may be noted 
that, although John gives no details of such journeyings, he 
tells us, in a general way, that when Jesus had set forth the 
doctrine of bread in Capernaum, ‘‘many of his disciples went 
back and walked no more with him®.”” Hereupon Jesus said to 
the Twelve “Will ye also go away?” and Peter protested his 
unshaken belief in Him as “the Holy One of’'God.” ‘This is 
consistent with the view that there was an interval—passed 
over by Luke without any indication and by John with nothing 
but this brief indication—between the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand and Peter’s protestation, followed by Christ’s reso- 
lution to go up to Jerusalem. During this interval, although 
Jesus occasionally attracted multitudes around Him by His 
power of working wonders, He. would seem (according to the 
Fourth Gospel) to have been gradually deserted by almost all 
disciples except the Twelve. 

Something of this kind Mark seemingly assumes to have 
happened by the time Jesus reached Caesarea. From the 
midst of the Pharisees (whom He had “offended” by His 
doctrine)*, Jesus comes (desiring that no man should know of 
it) first to Tyre and the Syrophoenician woman‘; then to the 
sea of Galilee where He heals the deaf man; then to a desert 
place where He feeds the Four Thousand; then to Dalmanutha 
where the Pharisees again “tempt” Him'; then to Bethsaida 


1 Lk. ix. Io. 2 Jn vi. 66, 

3 Mk vii. 1 cvvdyorra: xpos airdy of Sapwrain, Mt. xv. 12 (parall. to 
Mk vii. 17) ol8as dr: of Sapicain. . . drxavdadicOnvay ; 

4 Mk vii. 24 “He desired that none should know” indicates that 
few of His disciples accompanied Him. There is a similar avoidance 
of publicity in Mk vii. 33—6. 

e § Mk viii. 10—11. 
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where the blind man is taken out of the village and not allowed 
to re-enter it!, and lastly to Caesarea Philippi*. Here, according 
to Luke, ‘‘as he was praying alone, the disciples were with him, 
and he asked them saying, Who do the multitudes say that I 
am*?” Not one of them could reply “The multitudes confess 
thee to be the Christ.” That confession was reserved for Peter 
when Jesus appealed from the multitudes to the disciples them- 
selves: ‘‘But who say ye that I am? Peter answereth and 
saith unto him, Thou art the Christ*.” 

Among many notable sayings in this Marcan section the 
most important perhaps for us, in our attempt to explain 
Luke’s deviation from Mark, is the saying ‘‘ There is nothing 
from without the man that going into him can defile the man,” 
or rather, to render the Greek literally, “‘ make the man common’.” 
These words are not easy to reconcile with Peter’s apparent 
ignorance of the doctrine in the Acts, where the Apostle refuses 
to eat of certain food until he hears a voice from heaven saying 
‘“What God hath cleansed make not thou common*.” 

Perhaps Luke’s knowledge of Peter’s vision, as being 
required to remove his ignorance, was one of several causes 
that induced him to omit the Marcan section containing this 
exposition of Christ’s doctrine of non-defilement. But we shall 
have to note, in its order, that Mark (but not the parallel 
Matthew) calls this saying ‘‘a parable?.’” Now John represents 


1 Mk viii. 22—6. 

2 Mk viii. 27. 

* Lk. ix. 18. Luke does not mention Caesarea. Instead of 
ol dyAo, Mk viii. 27, Mt. xvi. 13 have oi dvOpwmos, i.e. “men in general, 
as distinct from you.” 

4 Mk viii. 29 ‘the Christ,’’ Mt. xvi. 16 “the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,"’ Lk. ix. 20 “the Christ of God.” 

5 Mk vii. 15, Mt. xv. 11 both use cowovy, lit. “make common.” 
The word is quite different from that in Jn xviii. 28 “that they 
might not be defiled (iva yh psarOeow).”” Kowwoow will be discussed in 
its place. 

* Acts x. 15. 

? Mk vii. 17 ‘‘...his disciples asked of him the parable,” parajl. 
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Jesus as telling the disciples that all His utterances were of 
the nature of proverbs, parables, or dark sayings, and would 
remain so until the Holy Spirit came to illuminate them. It is 
a reasonable hypothesis that this sweeping utterance of Jesus 
(about non-defilement) by which the Pharisees were alienated 
and Christ’s own disciples astonished, was one of a number of 
such dark sayings. They reached out so far into the future 
that they might well seem to Luke to be erroneous anachron- 
isms. But in fact they may have been the genuine utterances 
of Jesus cast into the minds of His disciples like seeds that 
needed time (and perhaps tribulation) before they could spring 
up and grow and bear fruit. This hypothesis is at all events 
so far probable as to make it worth while to include in our 
study of the Fourfold Gospel this Mark-Matthew narrative of 
journeyings in northern Palestine though Luke omits them all. 


§3. “Having (?) bidden them farewell,” in Mark 


Mark and Matthew agree, with very slight differences, in 
saying that Jesus constrained the disciples to go on board and 
precede Him, with a view to returning across the water, while 
He was dismissing, or until He should have dismissed, the 
multitude*. Mark however has “‘to Bethsaida” as well as “ unto 
the other side.”” Now Bethsaida could not be said to be “‘on 
the other side.”” According to Luke, it was close to the scene 
of the miracle*. In any case, it was on the North-East side 
of the Lake—not on the West with Gennesaret and Capernaum, 


Mt. xv. 12 “‘...the disciples said unto him, Knowest thou that the 
Pharisees were offended when they heard this saying?” 

1 Mk vi. 46 nai dworafdpevos airois, Mt. xiv. 23 nal dwodvcas rovs 
SxAovs. ; 
2 Mk vi. 45 cai eivs nvdyxacey rovs pabrras airov éySnva els rd 
woior nal wpodyew eis rd mépay pos Bnboaddy, fos avros dwokve ror 
SxAov, Mt. xiv. 22 nal [edOées] qaycacey rovs pabnras ¢pBiivas els [marg. 
+ 1d] wAoior nal wpodyer airdy eis rd wépay, feos ob dwodvop rovs 3yAovs. 

® Lk. ix. 10. 
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to which the disciples actually came!. Mark may perhaps be 
explained as meaning that the disciples were to row first of all 
to Bethsaida, where Jesus would meet them and come on board 
with a view to returning to Capernaum. At Bethsaida they 
might wait till He had disengaged Himself from the multitudes 
who flocked round Him’. A similar meaning—though with 
“until” instead of ‘“‘whsle,”’ and without “ Bethsaida”—may 
ibe extracted from Matthew; the disciples were “‘to go on board 
and precede Jesus [with a view to crossing] to the other side 
[waiting] until Jesus had dismissed the multitudes.” 

So far, the statement of Mark as to the “‘ preceding” of the 
disciples, and its correction by Matthew (to whom “ Bethsaida” 
may well have seemed obscure and, in any case, superfluous) 
present no very great difficulty. And the statement, made by 
both, that Jesus ‘‘constrained” the disciples to precede Him 
may also be reasonably explained. John says that the multi- 
tude purposed to snatch Jesus away and to make Him “king.” 
To leave their Master at nightfall in a lonely place and in the 
midst of an excited multitude who thus claimed Him as their 
own, may well have been distasteful to some of the Twelve. 
Others, including Judas Iscariot, may have sympathized too 
much with the excitement, and may have desired Jesus to 
take advantage of it. Jesus said to them not long afterwards 
“One of you is a devil.” He referred to Judas Iscariot. But 
others of the disciples may have needed to be delivered from 
the temptation to join the multitudes in putting pressure upon 
Him to become a king of this world. Ifso, for their own sakes, 
they might need to be “constrained” to depart from Him for 
a season. 


1 Mk vi. 53, Mt. xiv. 34 “Gennesaret,” Jn vi. 17 ““Capernaum.” 
* Cramer (on Mk vi. 45) has “Having therefore dismissed 
(dmodveas) the multitudes (8yAovs)—because men kept coming to 
Him, some of them probably to receive His blessing, and others for 
some kind of service (ré» d¢ cai ¢wi Gepameig rwvi)....”"  "Awodvoas and 
3xAous are the forms used in Mt. not in Mk. @epaweia might mean 
(1) homage ¢o Jesus, (2) medical service from Jesus (comp. Lk. ix. 11). 
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But this explanation of “constraint” does not include an 
explanation of Mark’s next words, which are ambiguous, 
“Having bidden them farewell.” Does “them” mean “the 
disciples,” or “‘the multitude” just mentioned (‘while he was 
dismissing the multitude”)? If it means ‘‘the multitude,” why 
does not Mark repeat “‘dismiss”’ (‘having dismissed them”) as 
Matthew does? It is not like Mark to vary words, introducing 
a new and rare word “bid farewell” for the sake of mere variety 
without any difference of meaning. On the other hand, if 
“them” means “the disciples,” the mention of ‘‘ farewell” 
here seems to come too late, since Jesus has already ‘‘con- 
strained” them to enter the boat and to precede Him across 
the sea. 

Examining the versions of Mark, we find that A.V., Vulgate, 
and Syriac render the two Greek words “dismiss” and ‘“‘bid 
fareweli” by one and the same word}. But two of the principal 
Latin codices render the latter “depart from*.” This affords 
an additional reason for investigating the meaning of the 
latter (which it will be convenient to transliterate as apotass- 
oma) and its applicability here. If it could mean that Jesus, 
though He at first proposed to “send away” the multitude as 
usual, found it necessary to disengage Himself from them with 
unusual abruptness, that would meet the objection above 
stated. It would shew that Mark changed his words because 
Jesus changed His procedure. 

A potassomai is used by Philo, Josephus, Epictetus, and by 
Luke in his Gospel and in the Acts, to mean ‘bid farewell,” 
literally and metaphorically*. But earlier than these is a 


1 “Dismiss” dwrodve, “bid farewell” dwordocopas. 

2 Mk vi. 46 dwordocopa, 6 “proficiscor,” Brix. “discedo,” as 
distinct from 1b. 45 dwodve, “dimitto.’”’” A.V. has “send away” 
twice, R.V. “send away” and “take leave.” 

8 "Awordecopas, in Philo ii. 593 “ Lest thine own Agrippa bid fare- 
well to life,’ a letter from Agrippa to the Emperor, conveys a gentle 
threat to commit suicide. Josephus Ant. viii. 13. 7 says that Elisha 
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passage where Paul says to the Corinthians that, at Troas, 
although ‘‘a door was opened” unto him “‘in the Lord,” he 
could not stay there: “I had no relief for my spirit because © 
I found not Titus my brother, but bidding them farewell I went 
forth into Macedonia.” Here an ancient Scholiast says 
‘** Bidding them farewell’ does not mean ‘he chose not to preach 
the Gospel.’ Far from it. It means that he could not stay as 
long as they wished.” , 

A reason can be found for this apparently superfluous 
warning against “chose” in the fact that apotassomas had 
come to mean during the second century, among Christian 
writers, ‘‘bid deliberate farewell” in the sense of discarding an 
old Master while choosing anew one. Antithetically, the Christian 
was said to ‘‘bid farewell to,” or “renounce,” ‘“‘the Angel of 
Wickedness,” or ‘‘the things in the world,’’ or ‘“‘life,”’ or ‘‘the 
wisdom of the Greeks,” in order to devote himself to the service 
of God?, Paul, of course, had no such meaning when he 
described in passionate language how he left the Church at 
Troas against his own desire and theirs, under stress of a call 
not to be refused*. But the antithetical meaning of ‘“‘ renounce,” 


begged to be allowed to “salute (dowdcac6a)” his parents before 
following Elijah, and that he accordingly “bade them [final] farewell 
(dworafdpevos),”” and was with Elijah as long as the latter lived. 
Epictetus Ench. xxxiii. 6 ,(Stobaeus) says “As for dining out in 
private houses, for the most part give it up (rd wodd dwdrafa) (but 
txt dvaxpovou “thrust it away”). In Joseph. Ant, xi. 8. 6 (345) 
awerdgaro describes a ruler “ dismissing’ petitioners with the answer 
that he will look into the matter. In Acts xviii. 18, 21 it seems to 
imply an affectionate farewell for a long period, though with hope 
of return. 

1 2 Cor. ii. 13, on which see Cramer. 

® Hermas Mand. vi. 2. 9, Justin Martyr Apol. § 49, Tryph. § 119, 
Tatian § 1. In Ign. Phtlad. 11 dworafduevos rp Bip is taken by 
Lightf. metaphorically, but it is perhaps literal hyperbole, the 
meaning being “he has [virtually] renounced life [by perilling it for 
my sake]."" It occurs in 2 Clem. Rom. vi. 4 and 5, and xvi. 2. 

* In Acts xviii. 18 “take leave” is a poor rendering (instead of 
“bid farewell”) in view of Paul’s long and intimate relations with 
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or “not choose,” had become so common in the second 
and third centuries that the Scholiast above quoted thought 
it necessary to explain that Paul did not use the word to mean 
“*renounce?.”’ 

Returning to the Marcan apotassomai, we have to ask 
whether John dsd take the word in this sense—or at least a 
sense approximating to it. The supposition that he did is 
favoured by the fact that he represents Jesus as ‘“‘ withdrawing” 
from the multitude and that two Latin codices render apotass- 
omas by “depart*.”” Such a departure might be regarded as 
a kind of “renunciation.” Jesus had fed the multitude and 
had offered them the bread of heaven. They rewarded Him 
by acting as the agents of “the ruler of this world,” purposing 
to “snatch him away” that they might make Him one of the 


the Church of Corinth; and so it is in ib. 21, where he adds, to the 
Ephesians, “I will return to you if God will.” An affectionate 
farewell is implied in Lk. ix. 61 “to those in my household,” and a 
disruption of old ties in Lk. xiv. 33 “bid farewell to, or give up, all 
his [old] belongings (wags rois éavrov txdpyovew).” 

Phrynichus (under dwroragvopa) says ‘‘‘ I bid you farewell’ (arorace- 
opai gu) is quite outlandish (éegvAov). For one ought to say ‘J 
salute you.’ For this is what we find the ancients saying whenever 
they are parting from one another (¢weddv dradddrrwrra ddAnwv).”’ 
Probably he intends to censure the indiscriminate use of the phrase 
in the first person, and on slight occasions, not its use in narrative 
and on special occasions. 

1 On Mk vi. 45 Cramer prints a scholium not explaining aywo- 
rafdyevos but contrasting the dismissal or “letting go,” applied to 
the multitudes, with the “constraining”’ applied to the disciples :-— 
"Emi (read é¢sei) rd xpdrepov dmodvom (read dwéAuce) rd wAnOn nvdynacer 
32 abrovs—oix dvexopévous dwoornvat pgdiws (rovro pév did rp bidbecw, 
rovro 8 xai dwopovrras Sres dv Dou mpds abrovs, ob« elddras Gr... )— 
dmodtcas oty rovs Sydous...dvnddew eis rd Spos.... The sentence is 
broken by parentheses, so that éwei...dmuce is taken up by awo- 
Aveas with resumptive ody. Then we have an antithesis between the 
“crowds (wd6n)” and “them,” i.e. the disciples. The former were 
“ dismissed,”’ the latter needed to be “constrained,”’ partly because 
of their “ [personal] disposition (3d6eow) "’ toward Jesus, and partly 
because they were at a loss to see how He could come to them. 

2 Mk vi. 46, 5 “ profectus ab eis,”” Brix. “cum discessisset ab eis,”’ 
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kings of the earth, after their type of kingship, which Jesus 
would have described as a worship of Satan. “Turning away 
from,” or “renouncing,” the agents of Satan, Jesus “‘went up 
into the mountain,” into the presence of God. It is conceivable 
that John discerned an antithesis of this kind in Mark’s words 
or at all events in one of the interpretations of them, suggested, 
but not adequately represented, by Matthew. 

Why does John say nothing about the “constraint” put on 
the disciples by Jesus to leave Him? It is possible that John 
regarded the ‘‘constraint” as proceeding from the multitude to 
Jesus: “‘They were [for] constraining Him to go before them,” 
that is, to become their leader or king’. If that is so, John 
does not omit, but re-interprets the Marcan ‘“‘constraint.” 
Mark may have been right as to the ‘“‘constraint,’’ which seems 
to fit all the circumstances. John may have been right about 
the desire to compel Jesus to become a “‘king,’”’ but wrong in 
supporting it from a tradition that mentioned “constraint” in 
an altogether different context. Mark and John, together, help 
us to approximate to what was probably the historical fact. 


§ 4. “Distressed” and “the fourth watch of the night,” in 
Mark and Matthew* 


These words are omitted by John, who, instead of men- 
tioning the time at which Jesus came to the disciples, mentions 
the distance over which the disciples had rowed: ‘‘ When 
therefore they had rowed about five and twenty or thirty 
furlongs®.”” Macarius has preserved an ancient attack on 


1 See Gesen. 817 5. 

* Mk vi. 48 (Mk inserts ‘“‘about’”’ before ‘“‘the fourth watch,” 
Mt. does not), Mt. xiv. 24—5, see p. 403. It will be convenient to 
discuss “ distressed,” applied by Mark to the disciples but by Matthew 
to the boat, in the next section. 

% Jn vi. 19. The parall. Mt. xiv. 24 (W.H. txt) “many furlongs 
from the shore” should be contrasted with this more definite state- 
ment. Mt. xiv. 24 (R.V. txt) “in the midst of the sea” seems likely 
to be a corrupt assimilation to Mk vi. 47. Codex D has, in Mk, g» 
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the Marcan phrase by a hostile critic, who says that the Lake 
is so narrow that even a canoe can cross it in two hours}, and 
that the Lake is too small to have room for waves and tempests. 
Although this last statement is quite untrue, the critic hits a 
weak point in Mark, who tells us that ‘“‘ when even was come ”— 
that is to say, roughly, during the first watch of the night, 
which lasted from 6 to 9 P.m.—‘‘the boat was in the midst 
of the sea,” and that Jesus did not come till ‘about the 
fourth watch,” which lasted from 3 to 6am. It is hardly 
credible that two watches of the night, or six hours, were spent 
in rowing on a small lake, without progress, and yet without 
drifting somewhere into the shore. We have therefore to ask 
whether Mark may have been misled by some tradition con- 
necting some trial of the faith of the disciples with ‘‘about the 
fourth watch of the night,’’ which he has recorded here, out of 
place. 

The indefiniteness implied by “‘about” indicates that the 
time might be taken by some as the beginning of the fourth 
watch, by others as the end*. If taken as the beginning, it 
would practically synchronize with the end of the third watch. 
Now the third watch is, by implication, called ‘‘cockcrowing”’ 
in Mark, later on, ‘‘Watch therefore; for ye know not when the 


wddra rd showy dy ploy t7 Gardoog—which seems an attempt to meet 
objections as to time and space by suggesting that the vessel, having 
“long ago”’ reached the middle of the Lake, could make no further 
headway owing to the opposing wind. D, in Mt., has fp els péoor 
trys Gaddoons. 

1 Macar. iii. 6 (ed. Blondel, p. 60). 

2 See Macar. iii. 13, p. 84: Terdpry 84 ovn awd réhous dudaky ric 
vrucris airois évepdvirer, GAX’ dx” dpyns, rovréoriw Spq terdpry ris wuerds. 
"Edy 34, bs od is, racOaper elciv rv awd rédovs.... The Apologist 
appears to misrepresent his critic, who implies the same time in 
his phrase (ib. iii. 6, p. 60) “tenth hour of the night’ that the 
Apologist implies in his phrase “ fourth hour of the night"’ (namely 
3 a.m., reckoned, severally, from average sunset or from midnight). 
But the discussion, though confused, is instructive, as shewing that 
a night-watch might be reckoned from its beginning or from its end. 
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lord of the house cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, or 
at cockcrowing, or in the morning?.” It is probable that this 
tradition of Mark—not followed by the parallel Matthew, and 
altered by the parallel Luke—is very early, and that it con- 
tains a reference to Peter’s denial, which took place about the 
time of ‘‘cockcrowing,” after he and the rest had received the 
warning ‘‘Watch and pray lest ye enter into temptation.” 
This is all the more probable because the word alectorophénia, 
“‘cockcrowing,”’ is not alleged to have existed*in the Greek 
language before this Marcan use of it. It would seem to be 
a Greek rendering of the Latin gallicinium, which passed into 
Mark’s Gospel from Peter’s indelible recollection of Christ’s 
prediction ‘‘before the cock crow.” 

According to this view, ‘‘about the fourth watch of the 
night” in Mark’s account of the Walking on the Sea must not 
be taken literally. There may have been, literally, some storm 
on the sea of Tiberias where Jesus appeared to the disciples as 
their Saviour guiding them to safety. But, if there was, we 
are not to assume that the details are here literally and exactly 
described as to time and place. The time described as ‘“‘about 
the fourth watch” is to be regarded as ‘‘the hour of trial,’’ 
corresponding to the ‘‘ cockcrowing”’ in the darkness of the early 
morning before the Crucifixion when Peter denied his Master. 


1 Mk xiii. 35. Mark assumes that “even” is 6—9 P.M. (Ist watch), 
“midnight” 9—12 p.m. (2nd watch), “cockcrowing” 12—3 A.M. (3rd 
watch), “morning” 3—6 a.m. (4th watch). Comp. Lk. xii. 38 “ And 
if he shall come in the second watch, and if in the third,”’ sim. SS 
(and Brix.); but Curet. has “If in the first watch he come... happy 
is it for them. ..or if in the second watch or the third he come,...’’ 
D has “and if he shall come in the evening watch...and if in the 
second and the third’”’ (and sim. Corb. and ¢; b has simply “the 
evening watch”). No particular “watch” is mentioned in Mt. xxiv. 
43 “if the master of the house had known in what watch the thief 
was coming.”’ 

Mark does not say that this warning was addressed specially to 
Peter, but the parallel Luke suggests it (xii. 41) “And Peter said 
Lord speakest thou this parable to us or also to all?” 
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In Mark, it is true, there is no special mention here of Peter 
connected with ‘“‘the fourth watch.” But there is in the 
parallel Matthew. Matthew inserts an attempt of the Apostle 
to walk on the waters, and relates how he began to sink and the 
Lord took hold of him and said “O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt!?” It is incredible that Mark knew of this 
miracle, as occurring at this point, and yet omitted it. - But we 
‘can understand how this phrase, “about the fourth watch of 
the night,” the period that followed “‘cockcrowing,”’ connected 
with the coming of the Lord in some trial or temptation of the 
faith of Peter and his companions, may have induced an early 
Evangelist—Matthew, or some authority followed by him—to 
place at this point a tradition about Peter’s temptation, and 
fall, and restoration. 

This leads us to ask whether the word “ distressed,’’ in the 
preceding context, might have originally referred to some 
temptation, or trial of faith, endured by all the so but 
most notably by Peter. 


§ 5. ‘Distressed,’ differently applied in Mark and 
Matthew* 


The word rendered by R.V. “distressed” is applied by Mark 
to the disciples, but by Matthew to the boat. The Greek 
Thesaurus gives no instance of the application of the word to 
an inanimate object of this kind, and we may safely infer that 
Matthew transferred it from the disciples in the boat to the 
boat itself because, when applied to persons, the Greek verb 
basantzein often implied “‘torment” or “torture,” and he 
thought it desirable to avoid such a suggestion. 

But in fact basanizein, though sometimes loosely used to 
mean tormenting for the mere purpose of causing pain—and 


1 Mt. xiv. 31. \ 
2 Mk vi. 48 3dr atrovs Bavarfoptvove ¢vy r@ Aavvew, Mt. xiv. 24 rd 
82 wdoior...dweixey Bavavi{dpevor td rar cupdrer. 
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in that sense loosely applied by Matthew to the torture of 
disease\—meant etymologically “test, or try, as one tests 
gold with a touchstone*.” When applied to persons it meant 
“test” them (and this sometimes by torture) to ascertain 
whether they were speaking the truth. But this might easily 
pass into the meaning ‘‘test so as to bring out the truth,” 
“test so as to refine, and purify, and make a man his true 
self.” ‘Hence Plato speaks of a righteous man stripped of all 
the rewards of righteousness as being “‘tested [as it were by 
torment] with a view to righteousness*.”” The first Epistle of 
Peter, though not using this word for ‘‘test,”’ implies something 
very much like it when it speaks of “proof” in the words 
“Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a little while, if 
need be, ye have been put to grief in manifold temptations, 
that the proof of your faith, [being] more precious than gold 
that perisheth though it is proved by fire, might be found unto 
praise... 4.” 

A passage in Ben Sira rather favours the view that there 
was some early tradition, verbally followed by Mark, describing 
Jesus, personally, as looking down in pity on the disciples as 
they were “tested” by being tossed in the waves of tempta- 
tion’. It is the only one where basanizein, in the LXX, has 


1 Mt. viii. 6 3evds Savarifsperos an expression not used in the 
parallel Lk. vii. 2 foll. 


2 See Steph. Thes. 

* Plato Polit. 361 C BeBacartopévos als Sixasoovvny. 

4 1 Pet. i. 6—7 é» § dyaddGoGe, Sdiyor dpri i déom AvwNbérres ev 
moos mapacpois, iva rd “Soximov’ ipov ris wiorews sodvredrepor 
xpvaiov rod drodAuptvou bia srupds 8¢ Boximaloplvov ebpebp els Erasvor.... 
The words doxiwoy and 8oxipafopévov, R.V. “ proof... proved,” Hort" test 
(v. 1. approvedness)...ivied (purified),”’ suggest aspects of Bacavi{e, 
though the Epistle does not mention the word itself. Comp. ib. iv. 12 
th ¢v tpiv wupdoe mpds weiparpdy ipiy ywoudvy. The two tests of fire 
and water are mentioned in Ps. lxvi. 10, 12 “thou hast tried us as 
silver is tried,’’ “we went through fire and through water.” 

5 Comp. Ps. bocxviii. 7 (and sim. xlii. 7) “thou hast afflicted me 
with all thy waves,” and Chrys. on Mt. xiv. 23—4 “He suffers them 
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a Hebrew equivalent. It says that Wisdom “goes in a strange 
form at first and will bring fear and fright upon him [i.e. on 
the pupil whom she is training] and will test him [by torment] in 
her training until he has [firm] faith in his soul [i.c. truly, in his 
heart, and not in mere profession}!.”” Such a tradition would 
not exclude—indeed it would rather favour—the supposition 
that the “test,” or “trial,”” was caused by some impurity, or 
imperfection, which needed to be refined away*. Hermas, 
whose resemblance to Mark we have had frequent occasion to 
note, is almost the only early Christian writer that uses and 
repeatedly uses the verb “test” or “torment,” and describes 
the tormenting as being used sometimes to produce amendment 
and not always to torment for the sake of mere punishment?. 
In Hermas, the Angel of Punishment is described as “driving 
about” the sheep that need to be ‘“‘tested [by torment)” for 
their good, in order that they may repent‘. Here it may be 
noted that “drive about” is a compound of “drive,” the word 


all the night long to be tossed on the waves (xAvdwvi{erOas), rousing 
(I take it) their hardened heart.’” Mark describes Jesus as ‘‘seeing’’ 
the disciples in their trouble, Matthew does not. 

1 Sir. iv. 17 quoted from the Hebrew in Son 499 (iv) in a note 
on “Torments.” “Eymiorevey, “have [firm] faith,” is probably used 
absolutely here,.as in Sir. ii. 13 (v.r.), iv. 16, xix. 4 (see Steph. 
Thes.). . 

* Comp. Lk. xxii. 31 “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath begged 
you [i.¢. thee and thy companions) to sift as wheat, but I have made 
supplication for thee that thy faith fail not utterly, and do thou, 
hereafter, when thou hast returned, strengthen thy brethren.” 

® Goodspeed gives Sacavi{e as occurring in Hermas about fifteen 
times, in Ign. only once, in Polyc. Mart. twice. In the early 
Apologists it is used only once, and then (Justin Martyr) in the 
sense of “scrutinise.” 

4 Hermas Sim. vi. 2. 7 “driving about’ wepujdavwev. Comp. 
Clem. Alex. 458 “The same [i.e. the Pastor of Hermas) says that 
repentance is high intelligence. For [a man] repenting of what 
he did no longer does it or says [it], but tormenting (Bacavi{wr) his 
own soul for his past sins he benefits [it]. Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 8 which 
says that Lot “tormented [his] righteous soul” with the unrighteous 
works of the men of Sodom. 
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used by Mark and John, in the Walking on the Sea, to mean 
“vowing.” “‘ Drive” occurs only once elsewhere in the Gospels, 
where Luke describes the man possessed with the Legion as 
“driven by the devil into the deserts!.”" The word that means 
in Hebrew “rvow’”’ (literally ‘“‘move to and fro’’) may mean in 
Aramaic ‘‘madman”’ or “fool’’—as in the Targum on the Psalm 
“‘ Fools because of the way of their transgression. . .are afflicted 
...then they cry unto the Lord...and he delivereth them out 
of their distress*.”” In Greek, too, ‘“‘to be driven in one’s mind” 
is said to be ‘‘a more graceful phrase” than ‘“‘to be mad?.” 
The supposition that Mark’s “‘rowing”’ conceals some obscure 
reference to mental or spiritual “driving,” or at all events 
something more complex than the literal meaning, is confirmed 
not only by Matthew’s omission of ‘‘rowing,’”’ but also by the 
fact that SS in Mark, instead of ‘‘tormented s rowing,’ has 
“tormented from fear of the waves*.” 

Origen consistently assumes that what our Versions render 
“distress” meant really a searching “‘ test,” “trial,” or “‘tempta- 
tion with a view to purification.” The multitudes, he says, 
were not able to endure this test, so Jesus “dismissed” them. 
But He separated from them the disciples, whom He constrained 
to enter the boat, that is to say “the conflict of temptations 
and difficulties into which any one is constrained by the Word, 


1 Lk. viii. 29 nAavvero. It occurs in N.T. elsewhere only in 
Jas. iii. 4 ra wdoia...twd dvdyeow oxdnpov dAavydpeva, 2 Pet. ii. 17 
Spixra bd Aatdawos dAavydpevas. It would be sometimes impossible 
to tell whether dAavveodat id wvevparos meant “driven by a wind” 
or “driven by a spirit,’"’ and the same ambiguity would exist in 
Hebrew. 

* Ps. cvii. 17—19 “fools,” Heb. px, Targ. pow. See Gesen. 
TooI—2 on Dw “row,” “swim,” “run to and fro” (n. “‘scourge”), 
Dan. xii. 4 “run toand fro,”” LXX “ become quite mad” or “ be driven 
to madness,”’ dropavéciw. 

* Steph. Thes. iii. 679 quotes Thomas p. 293, Aavveras ry yrouny 
«ddrduov Aéyerr # paiveras 

‘ Mk vi. 48. D has “tormented and rowing,” d “remigantes et 
laborantes (i.e. hard pressed)” (and similarly other Latin codices). 
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and goes unwillingly, as it were, when the Saviour wishes to 
train by exercise the disciples in this boat which is tested [and 
tormented) by the waves and the contrary wind!.” Later on, 
without mentioning Peter as thus “tormented,” he prepares 
the way for it by saying ‘“‘ Then when we see that we are encom- 
passed by many grievous troubles, and when by toil we succeed 
passably in swimming through them®, let us consider that our 
boat is in the midst of the sea, being at that moment tormented 
by the waves which wish us to make shipwreck of the faith or 
some one of the virtues*.”” Lastly he includes Peter in those 
who are thus “tormented,” saying “If any Peter be found 
among us...having come down from the boat as if coming 
out of that temptation in which he was being tested [and 
tormented)...” 

This mention of Peter as being “tormented” for his good 
suggests the question, How, if in any way, does the Fourth 
Gospel represent Peter as being thus “tormented”? Want of 
space compels us to pass over many differences between the 
Synoptists and John at this point, as, for example, the reception 
of Jesus into the boat related by the former but omitted by 
the latter§. But what Origen says about “swimming through” 


1 Origen on Mt. xiv. 22 foll. (Comm. Math. xi. 5, Lomm. iii. 
Pp. 77 foll.). He calls it (#b. p. 79) “the boat of temptations,” and 
speaks of the disciples as (ib. p. 80) “having come into the midst of 
the sea and of the waves [that are] in temptations” and of (#b. p. 81) 
“enduring the test [and torment] from the waves until they become 
worthy of the divine assistance.” 

* Origen (Lomm. iii. p. 81) “swimming through,” d:arnfdpeda, see 
Proclam. Index “swim.” Comp. Plutarch Mor. 10638 ‘‘Those who 
are progressing (rpoxéwrovres) are like. . .swimmers (»nyopévors).”’ 

* Comp. 1 Tim. i. 19 wepl riy wlorw dvavaynoay. Lk. xxii. 31 
ouwidou expresses Peter’s trial in a different metaphor. 

* Origen Comm. Matth. xi. 6, Lomm. iii. p. 82. 

5 Chrysostom, on Mt. xiv. 29—31, has a perplexing comment 
that is instructive as shewing the difficulties of those who attempted 
to harmonize the narratives while taking them literally. Quoting 
Jn vi. 21, he says that Jesus did not go on board the boat till the 
disciples “were on the point of being near the land (p«AAdvrew airéy 
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troubles, and what he calls the “‘ tormenting” of Peter, demands 
special attention. Related by Matthew in the Walking on 
the Sea, it recalls to our mind, by contrast, the Johannine 
account of Peter's swimming to Jesus, connected by John 
with a miraculous draught of fishes, and placed by him after 
Christ’s resurrection. Luke, who also (alone of the Synoptists) 
relates a miraculous draught of fishes, places the event long 
before Christ’s resurrection, and connects it with the Call of the 
Fishermen. And it has been shewn that Luke has probably 
done this under a misunderstanding, apparently confusing a 
Greek word that meant ‘“‘he swam to shore” with another that 
meant “‘he made signs!.” Luke appeared to be wrong and 
John right in the interpretation of the Petrine story. We 
shall now ask whether there is any indication that Matthew 
is similarly wrong and John similarly right, in the interpreta- 
tion of another Petrine story of the same kind. 


§6. How Peter “was grieved” by Jesus* 


At first sight it may seem something like bathos to pass 
from the thought of Peter ‘“‘tormented” to the thought of 
Peter “grieved.” Spirituaily regarded, however, the transition 
may be climax rather than bathos. The Suffering Servant in 
Isaiah is “‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and 
it pleased God “‘to put him to grief.” Jesus, at Gethsemane, 
says “My soul is exceedingly grieved,’’ and Paul speaks of the 


pos TH yn yiverOa).”” And he adds, about Peter, ‘“ Having overcome 
the greater [difficulty] he [Peter] was on the point of being harmed 
by the less, I mean, by the violence of the wind, not the sea.” The 
Commentary on Jn attributed to Chrys. says “Why did not Jesus 
ascend the vessel?...He did not go on board the vessel in order 
that the wonder He was working might be greater.”” See Joh. Gr. 
2716—7. 

1 See Proclamation pp. 1 foll., 35 foll., 91 foll. 

* Jn xxi. 17 “Peter was grieved (éAvwnéy) because he [Jesus] 
said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me?” 

§ Is. liii. 3, 10. 
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purifying influence of “grief according to God}."” When there- 
fore we read in the Fourth Gospel that Peter was “grieved” 
by a question of Jesus, and bear in mind how often in this 
Gospel very deep thoughts are expressed in very simple language, 
we ought not to pass over the words without serious thought. 
Paul says to the Corinthians “‘For if I [I of all men] grieve you, 
why, who is he that is to gladden me—except the very same 
person that is being grieved by me*?” Much more (we may be 
sure) might Jesus say the same thing about Peter; He would 
not, without deep purpose, thus have “grieved” the disciple 
who was hereafter to “gladden” His heart. 

The scene of this “grieving” of Peter is also the scene of 
what Origen calls the “tormenting” of Peter—the sea of 
Tiberias. The time also may be said to be the same. In 
Matthew it occurs “in the fourth watch of the night”; in John 
it occurs near the conclusion of that watch, when dawn was 
coming on*. Both in Matthew and John the night has been 
spent in toil (differently, yet in both cases fruitlessly). In 
Matthew, Jesus came over the sea, walking to the vessel 
containing Peter and his companions; in John, Jesus ‘stood 
on the shore.” In both, the disciples at first fail to recognise 
Jesus. 

At this point, John’s narrative of the fishing diverges into 
symbolism intended to prepare the way for the “grieving” 
that is to be caused by Jesus to the foremost and most strenuous 
of His faithful Apostles. There is no “torment” of furious 
winds or waves to shake Peter’s faith. He swims—the distance 
is not great—to his Master on the shore. There they see a 


1 Mk xiv. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38 wepAvwos, 2 Cor. vii. 10 9 xard Gedy 


Aven. 
‘| 2 Cor. ii. 2 el yap ¢yd Aves ipas, cai ris 5 edppaiver pe el pi 6 
Avwovperos dé duod; The advantage of rendering Avwn “grief” (and 
not “ sorrow”) is that the similarity between noun and verb (“grief” 
and “ grieve”’) can be briefiy expressed. - A 

3 Jn xxi. ¢ wpwias 38 fq yroudyns, A.V. wrongly, when the 
morning was now come,” R.V. “when day was now breaking. 
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meal prepared, baked on a fire of coals. This has been shewn 
above! to be a symbol of purifying trial, and sometimes of 
martyrdom. The swimming and the fire, taken together, 
suggest a double purification like the one in the Psalms (‘we 
went through fire and water*”’). But still the purifying process 
is not complete. 

Therefore, although Peter has received, along with the 
rest of the seven, the viaticum that is to prepare him for the 
work of the Gospel, there comes from Jesus a heart-searching 
test, torment, or trial in the form of a question that seems to 
throw doubt on the present genuineness of his love because in 
a past hour of weakness he had denied his Master. At first 
he replies meekly. To the question “Lovest thou me more 
than these?” he will not say now that he loves “more.” He 
says, simply, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” But 
the question is thrice repeated. Then, at last, turning on Jesus 
with a mixture of passionate adoration and something like 
passionate reproach for thus ‘“‘tormenting” him, the deeply 
wounded disciple exclaims against such a question proceeding 
from one who knows all things: “Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I love thee.” 

It needs some sympathetic effort on our part to enter into 
the mind of the Apostle thus enduring a chastening all the 
more grievous because it was so kind and so quiet. But, the 
more we think over it, the more clearly shall we perceive that 
the Evangelist regards it as a final trial of faith, a touchstone 
or test of the Petrine gold from which the Apostle comes forth 
recognised by our Lord as being not only a shepherd of His 
sheep but also a follower of Himself in a special way. He is 
the only Apostle whose ‘‘manner of death” is specially pre- 
dicted by Jesus as destined to be like His own, so that he 
might be said to follow his. Master literally on the path of the 
Cross. The very last words of Jesus on earth, as recorded in 


1 See above, pp. 367—9. ® Ps. Ixvi. 12. 
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the Fourth Gospel, contain a precept of special honour and 
privilege (“Follow thou me”) addressed to the disciple whom 
He had recently “ grieved}.” 


§7. “For they all saw him,” in Mark? 


In attempting to explain why Mark, after saying “when 
they saw him,” adds “for they all saw him,” we have to note 


that Matthew appears to recognise two classes of people in 
the boat, first “the disciples,” and secondly, “the [men] in the 
boat,” that is, the sailors. It is true that Origen, commenting 
on Matthew’s peculiar addition at the end of the narrative, 
** but those who were in the boat worshipped him saying, Truly 
thou art God’s Son,” says “This the disciples in the boat say, 
for I do not think that others than the disciples satd st?.’’ But 
if Matthew had meant “the disciples,” why should he not have 
said “the disciples,” as he has said before‘? According to 
Jerome, Matthew makes the same distinction here—namely, 


1 Comp. Plutarch Mor. 4528 where Diogenes condemns Plato 
for never having “grieved”’ a single one of his disciples, rocotror 
xpewor prorodpiw otdiva Aehumncer. 

* Mk vi. 49—50 “ But they, having seen him...thought that it 
was a phantasm, and cried out loudly, for they all saw him and were 
troubled,”’ Ol 8¢ i3dvres airdy... oar bri havracyd ¢oriw xai dvéxpatay. 
Ildyres yap airéy eiday cai ¢rapayOncar, Mt. xiv. 26 “ But the disciples, 
having seen him...were troubled, saying ‘It is a phantasm,’ and 
cried out from fear,”’ Oi 3¢ pabnrai idévres airdv.. .érapdyOncay Adyovres 
ori ddvracpd ¢orw, nal dwd rov dofov éxpafav. In Mark, D and the 
best Latin MSS (“and cried out loudly all [of them] and were 
troubled ’’) omit yap airdy eidavy, SS has “ When they saw him...they 
supposed it was a devil (Walton, visionem fallacem), and when they 
all saw him they gave a cry.” 

To render Mk vi. 49 “ but those who saw him,”’ though allowable 
in literary Greek, would not be in accord with the style of Mark. 
Bruder (ed. 1888, pp. 587—8) gives no other instances of é 3¢ with 
particip. used relatively in Mark except in Mk v.°14, xiii. 13 [xvi. 16]. 

® Origen on Mt. xiv. 33 of 8¢ év rp wdoig, Says Sep A¢yovow ol ey 
r@ toig pabyral ob yap dAdovs rev pabyraey vropife rovro elpnxévas, 

4 Mt. xiv. 26 of 3¢ pabyral lddvres.... 
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between ‘‘those who were in the boat,” #.e. the sailors, and 
“the disciples”—that he made before, in the Stilling of the 
Storm, where he alone mentions “‘men” at the conclusion of 
the narrative ‘‘But the men marvelled!.” The question is 
one of more than verbal importance, for it bears on the moral 
and spiritual value of the confession, in Matthew, “Truly, 
thou art God’s Son.” This confession, coming at the conclusion 
of Matthew's narrative, is in strange contrast with Mark’s 
conclusion “they understood not.’ Also the contextual 
mention of the Greek phantasma—unique in N.T. and rendered 
by A.V. “spirit” but by R.V. more correctly “apparition” — 
demands careful consideration as being one of many details in 
this narrative that point to the thought of the risen Saviour, 
Christ, returning to the disciples across the waters of Sheol, 
no “‘phantasm,’”’ but reality. It is connected with the dis- 
tinction between “seeing Jesus” and yet not “knowing” Him, 
or not ‘‘ believing” Him to be “the Lord.” 


§ 8. “An apparition,” in Mark and Matthew* 


Instead of “‘an apparition,” SS has “a devil,” the Peshitta has 
“a false apparition (or, viston),” Delitzsch has “the appearance 
of a spirit.” The Greek word here rendered “apparition,” 


1 Mt. viii. 27 (parall. to Mk iv. 41 “and they [#.e. the disciples] 
feared [with] a great fear,’ Lk. viii. 25 “but they [#.e. the disciples) 
feared and marvelled”’). On this Jerome says “Not the disciples, 
but the sailors and the vest that weve in the ship ‘marvelled.’ But if 
anyone contentiously wishes [to maintain] that those who ‘ marvelled’ 
were disciples, we shall reply that they were rightly called ‘the 
men (homines) '—those who knew not as yet the power of the Saviour 
(qui necdum noverant potentiam Salvatoris).’’ He says also on 
Mt. xiv. 33 “Nautae atque vectores vere Filium Dei confitentur,”’ 
that is, “the sailors and the passengers.” 

In Mt. xiv. 33 “those who were in the boat” might be intended to 
mean “the disciples that were in the boat” as distinct from Peter, 
who had gone out of the boat and was now returning to it with Jesus. 
But this would not explain Mt. viii. 27 ‘‘the men marvelled.” 

® Mk vi. 49, Mt. xiv. 26. 
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phantasma, occurs nowhere else in the Gospels except in D’s 
version of a passage in Luke “They thought they saw a4 phan- 
tasm,”’ where the text has “‘a sfirit!."" Ignatius, apparently 
referring to Luke, says “‘ For I know and believe that also after 
the resurrection He was in the flesh; and when He came to 
Peter and his friends, He said unto them, ‘Take, handle me, 
and see that I am not a bodsless demon*.’” In LXX and early 
Christian writers, phantasma hardly occurs*; but we may 
gather from its use in Euripides, Plato, Plutarch, and Pliny 
(who uses it as a Latin word), that when applied to the appear- 
ance of a human form it would mostly mean the “apparition” 
of one dead, and that it would convey a notion of unreality and 
sometimes of sinister influence‘. It would seem that Mark 
used the word to mean “ghost,” probably implying that the 
disciples, in their panic, thought that their Master had died, 
and that they beheld a mere “apparition” of Him, perhaps 


1 Lk. xxiv. 37. See Notes 224° (i) b—«. Tertullian Ado. Marc. 
iv. 43 ad fin., while quoting Christ’s words as “spiritus ossa non 
habet,’’ quotes, or paraphrases, the context as “quum haesitantibus 
eis ne phaniasma esset, immo phantasma credentibus....” 

2 Ign. Smyrn. § 3 “Eye yap cai pera ri dvdoracy éy capki avriv oi8a 
xal sicteve Syra, xal dre wpds rovs wepl Lérpow idAOer Fn atrois- AdBere, 
Wnradjcaré pe, nal Bere Sri ove elpi Baipdrwv dodyaror. 

* In LXX it occurs only in Job xx. 8 (A) (v.r. dada and d¢doya), 
Is. xxviii. 7 (A) (v.r. Gdopa), and Wisd. xvii. 15. Goodspeed gives 
it only in Tatian Contr. Graec. § 7 where the context mentions “an 
army of demons (8aidver crpardwedor).”” 

“ See Plutarch Mor. 900 F quoting from Chrysippus, @drracpua 
3é doriw df’ 8 Axdpeba card roy havragrixéy didxevow Axvopdy- raira 8¢ 
yivera éwi rev pedayxodevrey cai pepnvdrer, and Plin. Epist. vii. 27 
(as quoted in Steph. Thes. but the text varies) asking a friend 
whether he thinks that “apparitions” ‘‘are really something (esse 
aliquid),” and have “a figure of their own and some kind of divine 
nature (propriam figuram numenque aliquod),” or whether they 
“receive a vain and variable image [born] from our fear (inanem 
et variam ex metu nostro imaginem accipere).”” This shews that 
“‘phantasma,”’ meaning “ ghost,’’ had passed from Greek into Latin 
early in the second century and probably in the first. 
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sent from some evil source, or portending evil, like the apparition 
of Samuel to Saul. 

Luke omits the whole of the Marcan narrative of the Walking 
on the Sea, including the clause “they thought that it was a 
phantasm”; but his use of a similar clause later on (with the 
same rather rare word for “thought,” “They thought they 
beheld a spirst, D a phantasm'”’) favours the inference that he 
did not really omit this clause, but only transposed it to what 
he believed to be its right place, namely, after Christ’s resur- 
rection. If he did transpose it he might naturally alter 
“‘phantasm” into ‘‘spirit” in order to suggest that the word 
merely meant ‘‘a bodiless spirit,” without any such suggestion 
of baneful influence as would often be conveyed by the Greek 
and Latin word phantasma to educated readers. But the 
evidence of the Lucan context, and the paraphrase of Ignatius, 
indicate that the original word was not simply “‘spirit,”” but 
some word meaning “demon,” or some phrase suggesting 
-unreality or evil origin’. 

John, in the Walking on the Sea, agrees with Mark and 


1 “Thought,” Mk vi. 49 éo0fay (non-occurrent in Mk elsewhere 
except Mk x. 42 of 8oxotvres dpyew), Lk. xxiv. 37 ¢3dnour. 

% The fact that Delitzsch renders garracpa by ‘‘appearance of a 
spirit” indicates that no single Hebrew word exactly represents the 
Greek, and favours the view that in Lk. xxiv. 37, as well as in Mk vi. 
49, the original was 1w, “‘demon,’’ which has been euphemistically 
translated by Mark. Comp. Megill. 3 a warning a man not to salute 
“Teven} his neighbour (\wan)’’ at night, lest he should prove to be 
“a demon (%&),” sim. Sanhedr. 44 a. 

The Mark-Appendix (xvi. 12) says that Jesus was manifested to 
two of the disciples “in another form (poppy) (Delitzsch, nyo%).” 
Luke says about the two disciples (xxiv. 16) “theiy eyes were holden 
that they should not recognise (émryvéva) him.’’ Mopdy is repre- 
sented in LXX by five words, but never by Delitzsch’s word (which 
= dpolepa, Or -wois, twenty-one times). Another word for “form,” 
oxhpa, occurs in LXX, only in Is. iii. 17 “the secret-parts [of the 
daughters of Sion].”” Luke avoids the difficult questions, What 
precisely is meant by “form”? And what precisely is implied by 
“other”? 
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Matthew that the disciples feared and that Jesus said “fear 
not,’’ but he makes no mention of a phantasma. Also he gives 
us the impression that Jesus may have been walking, not 
actually on the sea but by the edge of the sea on the shore, 
drawing the boat toward the shore, so that He does not come 
to the boat (though the disciples “were willing to receive Him 
into the boat”) but the boat comes to Him}. If that is his 
meaning, he seems to regard Jesus as fulfilling the words ‘‘ He 
drew me out of many waters’,” not by drawing Peter (as 
Matthew says) out of the waves but by drawing all the 
disciples across the waves to Himself. 

To us, of course, the thought of a phantasma and the thought 
of “drawing” seem to have nothing whatever to do with one 
another. But we have to consider, not what seems to us, but 
what would seem to Greeks in the first century. Now Chrysip- 
pus uses, and Plutarch quotes, this word “draw,” in what may 
be called a definition of phantasma. ‘‘ Phantasma is that to 
which we are drawn in accordance with the absolutely vain 
and phantastic drawing. These are the things that befall the 
melancholy and the mad*.” In the next place, Epictetus, 
accepting man as the “logical creature,” that is, the creature 
endowed with Logos, Reason (or Word in the Johannine sense), 
declares ‘“‘that he is not drawn to anything so effectively as to 
that which is according to the right logos*.’’ Elsewhere, he implies 
that the strongest thing in the world of humanity ‘is Nature, 
drawing [men] toward her will and purpose®.’’ He nowhere 
mentions phantasma, but he mentions phantasy often, and once 


1 Jn vi.21. They (ib. 19) “see Jesus nearing (¢yyir. . . ydpevor) ”’ 
just as sailors “see a coast receding” though the “coast” does not 
“recede.” See Joh. Gr. 2346a (quoting Philo on Gen. iii. 8) and 
2716—7 etc. 

2 2S. xxii. 17 eAcuce, Ps. xviii. 16 mpooédafe, where the Heb. 
(in both) is nw, the word used (as Rashi remarks) about cgi) 
out” Moses from the water (Exod. ii. 10). 

* Plutarch Mor. g0oF quoted above, p. 431, n. 

* Epict. i. 2. 4 Ace. § Epict. ii. 20. 15 be 
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in a passage where he bids us go and look at Socrates and weigh 
his example against the temptations of pleasure: “By setting 
these [thoughts] against [those], you will conquer the phantasy 
and not be drawn-and-dragged by it'.” Lastly, John, alone 
of the Evangelists, not only describes Jesus as the Logos but 
also represents Him as twice referring to the attractive 
“drawing” of the Father and of the Son: “No man can come 
unto me except the Father that sent me draw him,” “I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself*.” 
With these facts before us, it does not seem improbable 
that John, in his version of the Walking on the Sea, was 
influenced by the Stoic doctrine about phantasma as being the 
result of “‘fear.”” He does not mention—perhaps he dislikes the 
very thought of mentioning—a phantasma, in connection with 
Jesus and His disciples, even though the context is to shew 
that there was no phantasma. He prefers to shew us that the, 
fault rested with the disciples, not in anything outside them. 
The disciples, he says, “‘beheld’”’ Jesus and yet “feared”! He 
leaves us to imagine what a phantasma they were creating for 
themselves when they recoiled from their own Saviour. After- 
wards he shews us the Saviour drawing them toward Himself. 
Later on, in the Johannine narrative of Christ’s last appear- 
ance to the disciples, though there is no mention either of a 
“phantasma” or of “drawing,” there is a clear recognition of 
the fact that Jesus, at first, standing on the shore of Tiberias, 
appeared to be other than Himself, and that, by some means 
not mentioned, He caused them to ‘‘know” that He was “‘the 
Lord.” Jesus, we are told, ‘stood on the beach, howbeit the 
disciples knew not that st was Jesus*.'’ The day was breaking 
so that they could see Him. He spoke to them and they 
heard and did what He bade them. But not till after something 
more than mere words had passed, not till after the disciples 


1 Epict. ii. 18. 23, “drawn-and-dragged,” Ante, 

8 Jn vi. 44, xii. 32 Antwo. Jn never uses Ake. 

& Jn xxi. 4 ob pdvros f8eucay of pabntai srs “Invods deriv. 
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had done something in their Lord’s service was it said ‘‘It is 
the Lord,” and then by only one of the seven, “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” Then, after a brief interval, the narrative 
passes into abrupt and irregular paradox: “‘ Jesus saith unto 
them ‘{Come] hither, break your fast.’ Not one of the disciples 
would dare to examine him [saying] ‘Who art thou?’—[aiJ of 
them] knowing that it was the Lord}.”’ 

The commentary of Chrysostom and the paraphrase of 
Nonnus given below indicate their feeling that the text needs 
explanation. But Nonnus does not really explain it at all. 
For he says that “not even”’ Peter ventured to say “‘ Who art 
thou?” Why should Peter wish to ask it? The beloved 
disciple had told him it was the Lord, and he had swum to 


1 Jn xxi. 12 Aéyes airois [4] “Incovs Aire dpuorncare. ovdeis érodApa 
Tév pabyrav éberdgas airdw Xv ris ef; eidores Gri 5 Kipeds davey. For 
éferd{e@ here, comp. Judith viii. 13 “And now ye would fain 
cross-examine (or, search out) God and ye will know nothing to all 
eternity.” ‘ The Arab. Diatess. has “for they knew that it was our 
Lord, but he did not appear to them in his [own] form,’’ SS “Not one 
of his disciples was daring to ask him who it was because they were 
believing that it was he.” 

Chrysostom paraphrases thus: ‘‘For they kmew on the one hand 
(gdevrar pdr yap) that it was the Lord, and for this cause they did not 
ask (od« 7petev) Who art thou? But seeing His form more (or, 
somewhat) altered (riv 8¢ poppy dddrowrépay Spavres) and full of awe- 
inspiring majesty (xai rodAns éxwAnkeews yépovgav) they were exceedingly 
amazed, and desired to ask something about it (¢BovAorrd nm wepi 
avris épwrgy). But the [feeling of} awe (rd dos) and the fact of their 
knowing that it was no other but Himself, stopped their asking, and 
they merely went on eating the food that He framed for them with 
more authority” (than in the Feeding of the Five Thousand]. 

Nonnus paraphrases with more than his usual freedom. After 
“the net was not rent’’—deferring the invitation “Jesus saith, 
‘Come and break your fast’””—he proceeds, ‘‘ Not then with daring 
did any man of that band of companions, watching with close- 
fronting eyes God present (dvrwmois Brepdpac: Gedy maprdévra donevor) 
ask ‘Who art thou?’ And not [even] bold Simon asked [this], 
recognising near at hand (¢yyih ywéoxer) that it was [the] Lord 
Jesus.” Thus he applies “ knowing” to Peter only, and this on the 
ground of his being “near at band.” 
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Him. Nonnus himself says that Peter was “near at hand” 
and “recognised” Jesus. Chrysostom comes much nearer to 
an explanation. The disciples (he says) knew that it was 
Jesus, but Jesus in an “altered” form; and they wished to 
ask Him, not really ‘‘Who art thou?” but “something about 
st,” i.e. about the alteration. 

What was this alteration? This above all things, it would 
seem, that there were no longer manifest the wounds in His 
hands which He had shewn them at His first appearance after 
death, and about which He had said to Thomas “‘ See my hands.” 
On the present occasion, when He gave them the bread and the 
fish, if the wounds had been still there, they could not have 
failed to see them. In that case, they could have had no 
desire to ask Him anything. But apparently the wounds 
were no longer there. Their absence would seem to be one of 
the points in which, as Chrysostom says, ‘‘His form was more 
altered and full of awe-inspiring majesty.” 

Then how did they “know” Him? If the “wounds” 
were not in the hands and if the “form” generally was altered, 
whence came their “knowing” that it was the Lord? The 
difficulty raised by this question seems to have induced the Syro- 
Sinaitic translator to substitute “‘ believed” for ‘‘ knew’: and the 
substitution, though erroneous, leads us to the right meaning. 
For ‘‘knew” means here “ knew in their heart of hearts’’—not by 
means of visible “‘proofs!,”” such as the wounds in the hands, 
but by invisible proof, by the sense of the presence of the Lord’s 
Spirit. This kind of “knowledge” might be described by some as 
no knowledge at all but mere “belief.” But others would say that 
this kind of ‘‘ belief” is more than mere “‘ knowledge.” It may 
be illustrated by what Ignatius says to the Smyrnaeans, “I 
know and believe that also after the Resurrection He existed 
in the flesh; and when He came to Peter and his companions 


——K———LS———S 


? Comp. Acts i. 3 rexpnpios (Thucydidean “ proofs”) on which see 
Introd. p. 115. 
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He said unto them, Take, handle me, and see that I am not a 
demon without body!.” By this Ignatius apparently means 
““I know, yes, and I more than know, I have a belief (breathing 
in me from Christ and testifying to Christ]*.” 

Perhaps we ought not to conclude our thoughts about the 
Johannine phrase “knowing that it was the Lord” without a 
word of reference to the Johannine “seeing” mentioned in the 
preceding manifestation, in which Jesus had said to Thomas 
*“ Because thou hast sees me thou hast believed; blessed are 
those that have not seen and have believed*.’”” Thomas was 
now present again. The things that he had ‘‘seen’’—the 
wounds in the hands and side—were apparently now not to be 
“‘seen.”’ Visibly, it was a different Jesus. Yet it differed in 
being, so to speak, more truly Jesus than before, a Jesus or 
Saviour independent of mere external or logical proofs, a 
Jesus not seen in the same way as in old days, but seen in the 
heart and received into the soul. 


1 Ign. Smyrn. § 3 “Eye yap cai pera rip dvdoracw ¢y capei airdy olda 
cal wicreve dvra: cai dre wpds rovs wepi Uérpow hGer, pn avrois AdBere, 
Wrradqcaré pe, cal Bere Sri obx cipi Sadr dofparov. On this, 
Lightf. quotes Jerome as rendering olga, “I know,” by “vidi,’’ “I 
have seen,” and as inferring that Ignatius had seen our Lord in 
the flesh after the Resurrection. It does not seem likely that Jerome 
would have made this mistake if he had not been led to it by 
feeling that there is bathos in saying ‘J know and believe that this 
is so.” 

2? Comp. Rom. xiv. 14 “I know and am persuaded im the Lord 
Jesus that nothing is unclean of itself (3’ davrow).”” A.V. has “by the 
Lord Jesus.’’ But “in” describes the region, so to speak, in which 
the persuasion dominates the apostle. In one aspect, it is deep 
down, in a man’s heart of hearts, the region of absolute conviction ; 
in another, it is high up, in the heaven of heavens, the region of 
absolute reality. The words “in the Lord Jesus’ make all the differ- 
ence. 

* Jn xx. 29 on which see Joh. Gr. 2499 b. 
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§ 9. “But their heart was hardened,” in Mark 


There is nothing, in the parallel Matthew, like this Marcan 
tradition about the “hardening of the heart,” nor like the 
preceding words, “they were sore amazed in themselves.” 
SS has ‘“‘And they were wondering among themselves, for they 
had not perceived from the bread, because their heart was 
blind.” The Arabic Diatessaron, besides resembling SS in 
meaning, transposes the words to a later position, ‘ And when 
they came out of the ship to the land they marvelled greatly 
and were perplexed in themselves, and they had not understood 
from that bread, because their heart was gross*.” If Mark is 
recording an early and genuine tradition, how can we explain 
Matthew’s conduct in not only omitting it but also substituting 
a statement that they that were in the boat “‘ worshipped” 
Jesus? The probable explanation is that the Marcan tradition 
—although early and genuine, for no one would invent so 
discouraging a recognition of the failure of Christ’s miracle to 
produce conviction in the minds of His disciples—seemed to 
Matthew ambiguous and capable of. an interpretation less 
harsh than the dbvious one. It might mean ‘They had sot 
[previously] understood...but their heart had [up tl now] 
been hardened*.”” This implied that the state of things was now 


1 Mk vi. 515, 52 «ai Aiay (Tisch. Aiaw dx wepiocov) dv éavrois 
éfioravro, ob yap cvvnxay emi rois Apras, GAd’ fv airay 9 xapdia wewupe- 
pévn. Here b, Brix., SS and Diatess. render cvrfeay as pluperfect, so 
that the meaning might be “had not understood...but their heart 
had been hardened.”” Then the question would arise “ But did they 
understand mow? And was their heart hardened still?" 

On “hardening” or “ being made callous,” see below, p. 441, D. I. 

* Thus Diatess. places Mt. xiv. 33 (“Thou art the Son of God”), 
Jn vi. 216, and Mk vi. 54 a, before Mk vi. 51 b, 52. In combining 
“marvelled”’ and “were perplexed”’ it resembles several MSS, both 
Greek and Latin. ‘‘Gross,’’ comp. Mt. xiii. 15, Is. vi. ro. 

* On the absence of a Heb. pluperfect, and on consequent 
ambiguities, see Joh. Gr. 2480 and Beginning p. 210, also above, 
p. 182, n. 2, quoting Joh. Gr. 2460. 
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changed. Now they understood and were amazed at Christ’s 
divine power, recognising Him to be more than man. Matthew 
may be paraphrasing what he regards as Mark’s implied meaning 
in a sentence expressing this recognition. This sentence he 
puts into the mouths of the men in the boat along with a 
statement of their worship, ‘““They worshipped him saying, 
Truly thou art God’s Son.” 

It is remarkable that even Origen—who occasionally quotes 
Mark while commenting on Matthew, and who comments fully 
on the parallel Matthew here—says not a word about this ex- 
traordinary divergence of Mark from Matthew. His silence 
illustrates the complaint of Victor of Antioch—which the student 
of the Gospels needs constantly to keep in mind—concerning 
the neglect from which Mark has suffered. Writing certainly 
not earlier than the fifth century, Victor complains that he has 
failed to discover a single commentary on Mark, and says that 
he has consequently tried to collect scattered observations 
about his Gospel] ‘‘that it may not seem the one book that has 
been overlooked in the whole of the New Testament!.”” Quoting 
this, Professor Swete observes ‘‘There was little in St Mark 
which was not to be found in St Matthew, or St Luke, or in 
both?.” 

This is true if ‘“‘little” means “what takes up little space.” 
But it would not be true if ‘‘little”” meant “of little importance.” 
And the Marcan tradition before us gives us a glimpse into 
other reasons for “overlooking” Mark—reasons quite distinct 
from the prestige attaching to Matthew’s Gospel and the greater 
fulness of both Matthew and Luke. There are many passages 
in Mark where we see him revealed to us as a writer incon- 
veniently prone to insert brief, obscure, abrupt, and sometimes 
apparently unedifying traditions that require a great deal of 
explaining. This appears to be one of them. 


3 Cramer i. 263 dres pi} pdvor awd ray rhs cans Biabnens SiBricv 


ddfn wrapcwopacbas. 
® See Mark ed. Swete p. xxix. 
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But these traditions are as a rule of great value, and the 
present one is no exception. Victor himself apparently 
explains Mark’s “were hardened” as meaning ‘“‘had been 
hardened.” He says that the miracle of the Walking on the 
Sea was intended ‘‘for the profit of the disciples.” But in 
order to shew how they were “ profited,’”’ he finds it convenient 
to pass into the text of the parallel Matthew: ‘‘ Having been 
profited, therefore, they confessed Him to be God’s Son, and 
He did not rebuke them when they said it. Nay, on the 
contrary!, He confirmed what they said, by healing with greater 
authority, and not [merely] as before, those who came to Him.” 

Turning to the Fourth Gospel for a better explanation of 
the “hardening,” we find that although it does not mention 
the word here, it implies the spiritual thing, and it mentions 
the word elsewhere—not indeed as applied to the disciples, 
but as applied to the Jews at large. Here, it spends nearly 
forty verses in shewing how completely the Jews misunderstood 
the doctrine of the living Bread?, and how the disciples them- 
selves were in danger of being “offended” by it. This appears 
to be an explanatory amplification of Mark’s obscure tradition 
“they understood not concerning the loaves.” It shews that 
the misunderstanding was radical, implying a rejection of 
Christ’s true personality and doctrine. Elsewhere John uses 
the word “harden” in summing up the results of Christ's 
preaching to the Jews, which might popularly be called a 
failure: ‘‘For this cause they could not believe, for that Isaiah 
said again, ‘He hath blinded their eyes and he hardened their 
heart...’”; and at the close, he says that this divine ‘‘ hard- 
ening” went hand in hand with human self-love and self- 
exaltation, “for they loved the glory of men more than the 
glory of God?.” 


1 Cramer, on Mk p. 332, has txt robvavriov pew 6 Oeds, but in n., 
pew oby (6 Oeds om.) P. Victor assumes that Mt. xiv. 33 “ they that 
were in the boat” means “ the disciples.” 

* Jn vi. 26—65. §.Jn xii. 39—43. 
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In a previous treatise it was pointed out that Mark and 
John are the only Evangelists that use this word, péroun, 
Pordsts, “hardening,” or ‘‘callousness,” applied (either as a 
noun or as a verb) to the “‘heart}.’”’ It is to be taken here as 
a key-word. It was applied by Paul, in his Epistles to the 
Romans and the Corinthians, to describe the “callousness” 
of Israel (all except the remnant) in rejecting the Gospel 
which passed to the Gentiles*. Mark’s original appears to 
be regarded by John as having a similar meaning, overlooked 
by Matthew (and not contemplated by Luke who omits the 
narrative). If so, John’s intervention means, in effect, ‘‘ Note 
how much is implied in this Marcan word ‘hardening.’ It was 
from this moment that Jesus began to manifest His sense that 
“a hardening in part had befallen Israel,’ so that they could 
not receive the doctrine of the living Bread.” 

If we regard “‘the loaves” as a type of the Eucharist, and 
the Walking on the Sea as a type of the return of Jesus to the 
disciples after His resurrection, then we may say that the 
conclusion of Mark’s narrative, with a slight alteration, might 
have a post-resurrectional meaning: ‘‘And Jesus went. up 
{from Sheol] into the midst of the disciples, and the tempest 
of their souls abated, and they were amazed with a great 
amazement; for they had not believed that this would come 
to pass, because they had not understood concerning the bread, 
that the Lord was to die and give His body to be the food of 
the Church; but their heart was still hardened when He went 
up to them on the third day, being raised from the dead*.” 


1 See Proclam. pp. 362—4. Jn uses only the verb, péroun. 

® Rom. xi. 7—25 “The rest of Israel were made callous...a 
callousness in part hath befallen Israel,’ 2 Cor. iii. 14—15 “their 
minds were made callous...a veil lieth upon their heart.” 

* Something of the nature of unbelief, but not amounting to 
“hardness of heart,” is tacitly hinted at in Jn xx. 8—9 “Then 
entered in therefore the other disciple also...and he saw and be- 
lieved; for as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise from 
the dead.” 
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THE NEW LAW OF PURIFICATION 
(Mark vi. 53—vii. 23] 


§ 1. Jesus is followed at first by the multitudes 

From this point Jesus begins a course of journeying in 
northern Palestine about which Mark is diffuse while Luke is 
silent and John rarely intervenes. Space will not allow of 
the full discussion of these journeys (summarised above) 
which begin here at Gennesaret and end at Caesarea Philippi. 
Two details, in a short passage printed below, are discussed as 
specimens of the way in which Matthew deals with Mark?. 


1 Mk vi. 53—6 (R.V.) 

(53) And when they had 
gust over, they came ota the 
land unto Gennesaret, (or, and 
when they had crossed over to 
the land, they came unto Gen- 
nesaret) and moored to the shore. 

54) And when they were 
come out of the boat, straight- 
way [the people] knew (émiyvdrres) 


' (55) And ran round about 

that whole region, and began to 

about on their beds those 

that were sick, where they heard 
he was. 

(56) And wheresoever he 
entered, into villages, or into 
cities, or into the country, they 
laid the sick in the market-places, 
and besought him that they 
might touch if it were but the 
border of his garenen se and as 
many as touched him (or, it) 
were made whole (éca{orro). 


Mt. xiv. 34-—-6 (R.V.) 
(34) And when they had 
over, they came to the 
land, unto Gennesaret. 


(35) And when the men of 
that place knew (émrcyrderes) him, 
they sent into all that region 
round about, and brought unto 
him all that were sick; 


(36) And they besought him 
that they might only touch the 
border of his garment: and as 
many as touched were made 
whole (decaéncay). 
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But the greater part is left undiscussed and is printed merely 
that the reader may not feel that there is concealed from him 
a large field where the rule of Johannine Intervention does not 
hold good. 

Matthew omits the Marcan clause “ and moored to the shore.”’ 
Here it seems superfluous, but it would not be so if it were a 
poetic tradition based on the Psalmist’s description of the 
vessel saved from the storm, “And so he bringeth them unto 
the haven of their desire}.” 

Again, Mark says indefinitely, “‘whén they were come out 
of the boat (lit.) they [i-e. people] knew him.” But Matthew 
supplies a definite subject, “the men of that place, knowing 
him, sent....”’ This makes all the difference in what follows, 
for whereas Mark, speaking of people in general, says that they 
ran about that whole region and began to carry the sick to 
Jesus “‘wherever they [from time to time] heard (imperf.) 
he was,” implying that Jesus was moving from place to place, 
Matthew omits all this and implies that the sick were brought 
to Jesus who was Himself stationary, “‘They sent into all that 
region round about and brought unto him all that were sick.” 
Possibly Matthew was impelled to condensation by the difficulty 
of supposing the existence of “‘market-places” that were “‘in 
hamlets” (literally “‘in fields” or “‘in farms”) which has induced 
many MSS and Versions to alter the text*. All this testifies 


1 Ps. cvii. 30. The Heb. nn (R.V. “haven”’) occurs only here, 
Gesen. 562 b renders it “city,’’ and notes that the Targum word, 
which is similar, means “market-place, province, Syr. small town.” 
This deserves attention in view of Mk vi. 56 “ villages, cities. . .market- 
places,” all of which Matthew omits. The parall. Jn vi. 21 has “ the 
land whither they were going.’’ On the return from the Feeding of 
the Four Thousand the parall. Mk viii. 10, Mt. xv. 39 have severally 
“ Dalmanutha”’ and “‘Magadan,’’ on which see Corrections 498 g, h. 
To the instances of corruption there given add 1 Chr. vii. 29 
“‘ Megiddo,”’ conflated as “ Balad...Mageddi.” 

On Mk vi. 53 rpoceppiconcay, omitted by many good authorities, 
see above, p. 243, 0. 5. 

2 In Mk vi. 56 many Lat. codd., with D and SS, substitute 
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to the existence of ‘‘market-place’’ as the original word, to 
which other synonyms were added afterwards. 

On this Victor of Antioch has a curious comment, implying 
that the miracle of the Walking on the Sea had increased 
men’s faith in Jesus. He implies that ‘“‘a long time” had 
elapsed since Jesus had set foot in that region, but that “the 
interval had not only not dissolved their faith but had even 
made it greater and kept it at its height.” 

The Fourth Evangelist represents the multitude as seeking 
Jesus immediately after the miracle, but with no worthy 
object: ‘‘ Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because ye 
ate of the loaves and were filled*.” That is to say, they did 
not understand the inner meaning of that which Jesus had 
said and done; and self-will and worldliness reigned in their 
hearts leaving no room for the living Bread*. This rejection of 
Jesus as their spiritual Life and Saviour is compatible with 
their acceptance of Him as a marvellously successful Healer 
and with their desire to compel Him to become their king and 
to lead them against Herod Antipas to avenge the death of 
John the Baptist. 


“streets” for “market-places,” a has “in the market-place (foro) 
and in streets.’’ 

1 Cramer ad loc. p. 333, Aud woddod xpdwou éréBn...ddd’ Spas é 
xpdvos ob pdvov odx éffrvee ry mio ddd cal pelfova elpydoaro Kai 
dxpafoveay dvernpnoev. 
sou 22]. Vien a6. ee 

* Comp. Jn viii. 37 “My nied hath no free course (or, no room) 
(ob xeper) in you.” 
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§ 2. Jesus ts attacked by the Pharisees concerning the 
washing of hands! 
The diffuse detail in which Mark describes the various 
purifications practised by the Pharisees helps us to understand 


1 Mk vii. r—23 (R.V.) 


(r) And there are gathered 
together unto him the Sine 
and certain of the scribes, which 
had come from Jerusalem, 

(2) And had seen that some 


of his disci ate their bread 
with defiled (or, common), that 
is, unwashen, hands. 


(3) For the Pharisees, and all 
the Jews, exce t they wash their 
hands diligen ly (or, up to the 
elbow, Gr. erith the fist), eat not, 
holding the tradition of theelders: 

(4) And [when they fees 
from the mar 
they wash fron tie: ben 
tize themselves ; pits anc. 
vead sprinkle themselves), they 
eat not: and many other Or ae 
there which 
received to <i washings (lit. 
baptizings) of cu pots, 
ctl brasen han 2 (many anc. 
auth. add and couches). 

(5) And the Pharisees and 
the scribes ask him, Wh sch 
not thy disciples ing 
the tradition of the elders, hat 
eat their bread with defiled (or, 
common) hands? 

(6) And he said unto them, 
Well did Isaiah prophesy of be 
hypocrites, as it is written, 

ple honoureth me with their 
lps, but their heart is far from 


a) But in vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching [as their] 
doctrines the precepts of men. 

(8) Ye leave the command- 
ment of God, and hold fast the 
tradition of men. 

(9) And he said unto them, 
Full well do ye reject the com- 


Mt. xv. 1—20 (R.V.) 


(1) Then sees come to Jesus 
from Jerusal Pharisees and 
scribes, sayitig = 


(2) Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the 
elders? For they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread. 


(7) Ye hypocrites, well did 
Isaiah phesy of you, sa 

(8) Fhis people honoureth me 
with their lips; but their heart 
is far from me. 

(9) But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching [as their] 
doctrines the pts of men. 

(3) And answered and 
said unto rs Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of 
God use of your tradition? 

(4) For God said, Honour thy 
father and thy mother: and, He 
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that during the life of Christ a section of the Pharisees attached 
to some of these lustrations a sanctity almost like that of daily 


Mk vii. 1—23 (R.V.) conid. 


mandment of God, that ye may 
keep your tradition. 

toy For Moses said, Honour 
thy father and thy mother; 
and, He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die the 
death (or, surely die) : 

(r1) But ye say, If a man 
shall say to his father or his 
mother, That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, 
Given [to God]; 

(12) Ye no longer suffer him 
to do aught for his father or his 
mother ; 

(13) Making void the word of 
God by your tradition, which ye 
have aliveredt and many such 
like Mgt e do. 

(14) he called to him the 
multitude again, and said unto 
them, Hear me all of you, and 
understand : 

(15) There is nothing from 
without the man, that going into 
him can defile him: but the 
things which proceed out of the 
man are those that defile the 


man. 
' [(16) Many anc. auth. insert 
f any man hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.} 

(17) And when he was entered 
into the house from the multi- 
tude, his disciples asked of him 
the parable. 


Mt. xv. 1—20 (R.V.) conid. 


that speaketh evil of father or 
mother, let him die the death 
(or, surely die). 

(5) But ye say, Whosoever 
shall say ‘to his father or his 
mother, That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me-is given [to God] ; 

(6) He shall not honour his 
father (some anc. auth. add or his 
mother). And ye have made void 
the word (some anc. auth. law) 
of God because of your tradition. 


(ro) And he called to him 
the multitude, and said unto 
them, Hear, and understand: 

(xz) Not that which entereth 
into the mouth defileth the man; 
but that which eth out 
of the mouth, this defileth the 
man. 


(12) Then came the disciples, 
and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were 
offended (iit. caused to stumble), 
when they heard this saying? 
wae ES) ut pe: are and 

, Every plant (ist. planti 
which my Beerenige Fathe, 
planted not, shall be rooted up. 

(14) Let them alone: they are 
blind guides. And if the blind 
guide the blind, both shall fall 
into a pit. 

(x5) And Peter answered and 
said unto him, Declare unto us 
the parable. 
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baptism!. In particular, the importance attached early in the 
first century to the washing of hands before a meal may be 
inferred from a Talmudic tradition that it was instituted as a 
rite by the two famous Rabbis—often opposed to one another— 
Hillel and Shammai*. R. Eleazar Ben Hazar is said to have 
been excommunicated because he “‘ undervalued the purification 
of hands,” and when he was dead, by the command of the 
Sanhedrin, a great stone was laid on his bier?. 

Examining Mark’s text we find several terms that may be 
almost called technical. (1) Some of the disciples are said to 


Mk vii. 1—23 (R.V.) contd. 

(18) And.he saith unto them, 
Are 2 so without understanding 
also Perceive ye not, that 
whatsoever from without goeth 
into the man, [it] cannot defile 


(19) Because it goeth not into 

his heart, but into his belly, and 
oeth out into the draught? 
frhis he said], making all meats 
clean 


(20) And he said, That which 
eth out of the man, that 
defileth the man. 

(21) For from within, out of 
the heart of men, evil thoughts 

, fornications, 

(22) Thefts, murders, adul- 
teries, covetings, wickednesses, 
wesc a snare went remy 

e, , pride, foo ess: 
if (23) wii these evil thin 
proceed from within, and defile 
the man. 


Mt. xv. I—20 (R.V.) contd. 

(16) And he said, Are ye also 
even yet without understanding ? 

(17) Perceive ye not, that 
whatsoever goeth into the mouth 

th into the belly, and is cast 
out into the draught? 

(18) But the things which 

roceed out of the mouth come 
orth out of the heart; and they 
defile the man. 

(19) For out of the mouth 
come forthevil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, railings: 

(zo) These are the things 
which defile the man: but to 
eat with unwashen hands de- 
fileth not the man. 


U 


1 On the Hemerobaptists, see Schirer 1. ii. 210, Levy iv. 5384, 
and Lightf. Coloss. p. 402. 

® See Hor. Heb. on Mt. xv. 2 quoting J. Sabb. fol. 3. 4. Others 
said that Hillel and Shammai merely revived and emphasized the 
ancient rite. 

? B. Berach. 19 a mentioning nb*na, and see Levy iv. 93 b, quoting 
the same tradition from Edij. 5, 6 but with mono. Wetstein on 
Mt. xv. 2 quotes from Mischle ix. 2 a story how R. Akiba in prison 
refused to refrain from the washing of hands even though he might 
have died of thirst. 
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eat their bread ‘‘with common hands, that is, unwashed.” 
(2) It is said that the Pharisees do not eat unless they wash 
their hands with the fist, or diligently, where R.V. marg. gives 
as an alternative “up to the elbow*.”” (3) It is said that the 
Pharisees from the market-place will not eat “unless they 
sprinkle themselves (so W.H.),” but with a various reading 
“baptize themselves*.”” To discuss this passage adequately 
would require a treatise. We must select what is of most 
importance, namely, the adjective ‘‘common,” subsequently 
taken up as a verb (in Matthew as well as Mark) by Jesus 
Himself declaring that ‘‘there is nothing from without the 
man that going into him can make him common.” 

The Hebrew word ‘“‘common” is applied in the Bible to 
food where Ahimelech says to David “There is no common 
bread under mine hand, but there is holy bread5.”’ It is natural 
to connect with this the Marcan use of “‘ common,”’ as if it meant 
simply “‘unconsecrated.”” But the Greek koinos has no such 


1 MK vii. 2 xowvais xepoiv, rovr’ Zorw avisros. 

2 Mk vii. 3 dav ph wvypp vifovra ras yeipas, Tisch. wuxva for 
wvyHD- 

§ Mk vii. 4 day py) pavricovra, but W.H. marg. and Tisch. txt 
have fasricwyras 

$ Mk vii. 15, Mt. xv. 11, rep. Mk vii. 20, 23, Mt. xv. 18, 20. 

§ 1 S. xxi. 4, lit. “ bread of commonness.’’ The same word occurs 
in Lev. x. to “that ye may put a difference between the holy and 
the (R.V.) common (A.V. unholy).”’ R.V. also has “common,’’ where 
A.V. has “ profane,”’ in Ezek. xxii. 26, xliv. 23 (comp. Ezek. xlii. 20). 
The Talmudic treatise Chullin meant a “common, or unconsecrated, 
food.” Comp. Chag. ii. 5 (Mishna) “ For [the partaking of] chullin. .. 
the hands must be washed (/i#. poured upon) ; for [the partaking of] _ 
holy things the hands must be immersed.’’ In this sense, “comsnon,”’ 
bm is derived (Gesen. 320) from $>p <‘ pollute, defile, profane.” 
It does not however mean “polluted” or “desecrated” but simply 
“unconsecrated.”’ 

Hor. Heb. on Mt. xv. 2 speaks of a “definition of a Pharisee” 
in the words “The Pharisees eat their common food (chullin) in 
cleanness (Mnb),’’ apparently meaning that they “immerse’’ where 
less strict Jews would simply “ wash.” 
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meaning. Koinos occurs but thrice in LXX as representing & 
Hebrew word, and then only as a paraphrase meaning com- 
munity of property’. It may mean “popular ”’—and possibly 
“‘vulgar”’—but it never conveys, in non-hebraic Greek, a 
notion of defilement. 

We must therefore seek elsewhere some explanation of the 
Marcan koimos. The most probable is one springing from a 
use of the word, such as we find in Josephus, applied to the 
Gentile way of life regarded as the “common” life of the Roman 
Empire, somewhat as the koinéd déalectos, or vernacular Greek, 
was its “common” language. Jews would probably describe 
apostates from Judaism as turning to ‘the life of dogs” or 
“the life of defilement”; but Josephus speaks of them as 
“revolting from their national customs and preferring the 
common life*.” Elsewhere Josephus describes some as going 
over from Judaism to the Samaritans because they were 
accused of ‘‘ common cating (or, communtty of eating) or sabbath- 
breaking, or any other such fault*.’”” This appears to be a 
polite way of expressing what the Fourth Book of Maccabees 
repeatedly calls ‘foul (or, polluted) eating*.” 

In the Marcan passage under consideration, Mark apparently 
intends to throw on the Pharisees the responsibility of using 
the word “common” without explanation (“eat their bread 
with common hands”) whereas he himself has previously 
explained the sense in which he supposes Jews to have used 


1 See Prov. i. 14 LXX “a common purse, one pouch,”’ a conflation 
for Heb. “one purse,” xxi. 9 oixg cow, Heb. “domo soctetatis’’ (see 
R.V. marg.) rep. xxv. 24 olxig xowg. 

® Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1. 1 réy “lovdaier rove dwoardyras ris marpiov 
ovuvnbcias cai roy xovdy Biow mponpnpévovs. 

* Joseph. Ant. xi. 8. 7 el 3¢ res alriay fryer wapa rois ‘lepocodvpiras 
novopayias, 4 rhs ¢y caBBaras wapavoplas, f rivos Dov rowovrov dyapry- 
res Macc. vii. 6 “Thou didst not defile (¢comevnoas, v.r. ¢xoivacas) 
with polluted-eating (uapopayig)..."’ (of a martyr). Miapopayia recurs 
in 4 Macc. v. 27, vi. 19, xi. 25. Muapopayeiy also occurs in 4 Macc, 
v. 3, 19 etc. (about ten times). 
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it (‘‘ with common, that is, unwashen, hands”). But no instance 
is alleged where “common” is thus applied?. The versions 
mostly omit or paraphrase it*. No doubt Paul says that 
“nothing is common of itself’ —meaning “ defiled’’—except 
through the mind of him who thinks it to be “common’*.” 
But he applies it to that which is eaten, not to the hand of 
the eater. So also does Peter at first, though afterwards he 
says that he has learned to apply to human beings what God 
taught him about food‘. Moreover, when Peter says “I have 
never eaten anything common or unclean,” he clearly uses 
“common” to mean, not “unconsecrated,” but what might be 
called ‘‘desecrated,”’ in the sense of being forbidden by the 
Levitical Law. 

It is not surprising that Luke has put all these details aside 
in the one brief reference that he makes to the Pharisaean 
habit of “immersing.” He tells us that, when Jesus was 
invited by a Pharisee to breakfast, the host “marvelled that 
he (lit.) was not tmmersed before the breakfast®.” Probably 
“‘immersed”’ refers, not to the whole body but to the hands, 
which a strict Pharisee might “‘immerse” before a meal instead 
of merely “washing,” t.e. having water poured over them®. 
But even Luke’s phrase might give rise to misunderstanding, 
as though the Pharisee expected Jesus to have immersed His 


1 Wetstein, on Mt. xv. II xowwoi, quotes Joseph. Ant. xi. 8. 7 
cowohayias and says “non autem ista appellatio ex styla Hellenistico, 
sed ex re ipsa ortum videtur habuisse.”” No commentator, as far 
as I know, gives an instance of “common” applied to “hands” 
by Jews or Greeks. 

* In Mk vii. 2 the Syr. versions omit “common,” a has “im- 
mundis,’’ 6 om.; Delitzsch has “with uncleanness of hands.’’ 

8 Rom. xiv. 14. 

* Acts x. 14, 28. Delitzsch renders cowds in x. 14 isp, but in 
x. 28 Sin. 

* Lk. xi. 38 “was immersed,” ¢Sarric6n, SS “baptized himself,” 
Lat. codd. “baptizatus est (or esset),”’ ¢ “baptisavit,” Tertull. ad loc. 
“‘tinctus esset.’”’ 

* See the distinction in the Mishna quoted above, p. 448, n. 5. 
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whole body. In these circumstances we might fairly expect 
John to intervene in order to teach the spiritual doctrine of 
washing, and it will be maintained that he does so; but this will 
be more conveniently discussed after considering the Mark- 
Matthew account of the reply of Jesus to the Pharisees, and 
also a Matthew-Luke account of a similar reply. 


§ 3. The reply of Jesus to the Pharisees, in Mark and 
Matthew 


The reply of Jesus goes far beyond the doctrine of impure 
hands, and passes into a doctrine of impure food. This is not un- 
natural, since the charge of the Pharisees mentioned “ hands,”’ 
not in a general way, but in connection with the act of touching 
food. Jesus first attacks the Pharisees for laying so much stress 
on the washing of hands, an act not enjoined by the Law, and so 
little stress on the duty of children to parents, a duty enjoined 
by the Law but relaxed by some Pharisees if a child could put 
in a plea of Corban!. In this connection there occurs the only 
mention of “hypocrites” in Mark’s Gospel: ‘‘But he said 


1 This charge, as against all Pharisees, is not proved by Horae 
Hebraicae, Wetstein, or Schéttgen, and it is contrary to the spirit 
of the Talmud. Nedarim ix. 1 shews that “the sages” agreed with 
R. Eliezer, against R. Zadok, that a vow injurious to parents might 
be retracted. It has been suggested that the real attack of Jesus 
must have been directed against the Priests (who often derived profit 
from rash vows). The same suggestion would apply to Mt. xxiii. 16 
“whosoever shall swear by the gold of the Temple’’—a passage not 
illustrated from the Talmud by Horae Hebraicae, which says “The 
gold here meant is that which was offered up in the Corban.” While 
the Temple was standing, there may have been a section of Pharisees, 
especially in Jerusalem, who supported the Priests, as R. Zadok did, 
in such views as Jesus condemned. Luke, writing after the fall of the 
Temple, would refrain from recording discussions about things that 
were becoming obsolete. 

R. Eliezer (Aboth ii. 1o—11) was a strong conservative, adhering 
to tradition, and this confirms the view that the charge brought by 
Jesus did not include the Pharisees as a whole. 
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unto them, Well did Isaiah prophesy of you the [great] hypo- 
crites....This people honoureth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me. But in vain do they worship me, teaching 
[as divine] teachings commandments of men}.”’ 

This is intelligible. But it is added ‘And having called 
the multitude to him again, he said unto them, Hear me all of 
you and understand. There is nothing from without the man 
that going into him can defile him (lit. make him common) ; 
but the things that proceed out of the man are those that 
defile (lit. make common) the man*.” These words may have 
referred, at the moment, not to food absolutely forbidden by 
the Law, e.g. the flesh of swine, but to food condemned as 
defiling by Jewish tradition owing to defects in the prepara- 
tion of it, or in the partaking of it; and this view is confirmed 
by the context, which does not set aside the Law of Moses 
but only the traditions of the Elders. Thus we can understand 
that Jesus might have Himself condemned, at this time, any 
disciple venturing to eat swine’s flesh. Not that it was defiling 
in itself, but it was forbidden by the Law, and to eat it was 
also an offence to the national feeling, being sometimes a sign 
of apostasy. Many Jews had died as martyrs rather than eat 
it under constraint®. Thus, too, we can understand that there 
was need of a special vision for Peter, before he could believe 


? Mk vii. 6—7 where sepi tye» rd» troxpirey is parall. to Mt. xv. 7 
bwoxpirai...mept ipaoy. See Proclam. p. 368 (on Christ's application 
of the term ch4néph to the Pharisees) quoting Bacon’s Essays xvi. 60 
“The great atheists indeed are hypocriies.” “([As] teachings” (Son 
3347 (vi)) appears better interpreted “([as] teachings [of the Law, 
or of God]’’ than (R.V.) “[as their] doctrines.” But the duplica- 
tion might possibly imply mere emphasis, “teaching [as solemn] 
teachings.” 

* Mk vii. 14 nal mpocxadeodyevos waduy rov Sxdov. Mt. xv. 10 
omits wd\w. There is no previously mentioned “calling” of the 
multitude in Mark to which “again” could refer. 

* On the attempts to compel Jews to sacrifice, or eat, the flesh 
of swine see 1 Macc. i. 47, 2 Macc. vi. 18, vii. 1, 4 Macc. v. 2 etc. 
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that even “the creeping things of the earth” might be killed 
for food by a disciple of Christ}. 

Nevertheless Mark (or the writer followed by Mark) indicates 
his own belief that, in effect, neither swine’s flesh nor any other 
food could, is ttself, defile a man, because such meat (Jesus 
said) “goeth not into his heart but into his belly*.”” It would be 
the self-will of the eater, or perhaps his fear of torture and love 
of life, that would “defile the man” by ‘going into his heart.” 
Accordingly, to the statement of what Jesus said, Mark adds, 
from himself, the words “(This he said] making all meats 
clean*.”” That is to say, this universal and permanent rule 
(‘‘all food is pure”) was to be reasonably inferred from, or was 
involved in, Christ’s utterance. 

Stated as it is, without limitation, this utterance might well 
offend any pious follower of Jesus who had hitherto believed 
that He had not come “to destroy the Law or the Prophets but 
to fulfil‘.”” A comment recorded by Victor of Antioch recog- 
nises the epoch-making character of the utterance: “‘ From this 
point,” it says, “begins the New Law, the [Law] according to 
the Spirit, the [Law] that no longer seeks [its object] in bodily 
purifications nor in distinction of foods but in the virtue of the 
Spirit®.”” The commentator admits that the Law and the 
Gospel now diverged: ‘‘For the [teaching] of the Law looked 
rather to the outer man, but the [teaching] of the Lord to the 
inner; since indeed the season was now present when the 
Cross was destined to put an end to the [dispensation of] 


1 Acts x. 12 “all manner of fourfooted beasts and creeping 
things of the earth.” 

% Mk vii. 19. 

® Kabapi{er rdavra rd Bpwpara, not in the parall. Mt. xv. 17. 

* Mt. v. 17. 

5 Cramer p. 335, where read (nrapr ¢v cwparixais (for -ois] xabdpoeas. 
Victor (ib. p. 263) records the scattered comments of others, not 
being able to find any ancient continuous commentary on Mark. 
This commentator is therefore earlier (and from internal evidence 
probably very much earlier) than Victor himself. 
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bodily things.” This frankly admits, not only the novelty of 
Christ’s doctrine, but also its anticipatory nature. It was not 
to be fulfilled till ‘‘the Cross’”’ came to fulfil it}. 


1 See Son 3493j, “Jesus protests that ‘nothing that [thus] 
goeth into the mouth’ defileth the man,” where “thus” means “in 
the manner and circumstances assumed by the rabbinical traditions.’” 
It is added “The implied ‘thus’...might easily be forgotten when 
the sentence was taken out of its context. Mark appears to have 
forgotten it.’’ 

The fact that the saying is called “a parable’”’ by the disciples 
and Peter indicates that, even at the time, they did not believe it 
was to be taken in a literal sense. . For this Jerome blames Peter: 
“Quod aperte dictum fuerat, et patebat auditui, Apostolus Petrus 
per parabolam dictum putat, et in re manifesta mysticam quaerit 
intelligentiam. Corripiturque a Domino....’’ Jerome goes on to 
draw a moral from this practice of “seeking a mystical meaning in 
a plain matter.’’ He says that it betokens “a faulty hearer” when 
a man desires “either to understand dark sayings as if they were 
clear or clear as if they were dark.” 

Perhaps Jerome is referring to Origen, who says that here, as 
in the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus again spoke to the multitude 
in parables (Comm. Maith. xi. 13 ad fin.) “But here [also] He 
[virtually] stretches out His hand to the multitude—calling it to 
Him and detaching [it] from the verbal acceptation of the questionings 
that relate to the Law—when He in the first place began to say to 
them ‘ Hear ye and understand’ (though they did not yet understand 
what they heard) and in the next place, as [if speaking] im parables, 
began to say to them, ‘ Not that which entereth into the mouth....’” 
Origen has previously said (Comm. Matth. xi. 12, Lomm. iii. 97) that 
we learn from the Gospels that the “obvious (spdyepos)’? meaning 
of the Levitical precepts is not to be regarded as “ the scope appointed 
for the Scripture (rév oxowdy elvas rH ypap7).”” 

These two ancient interpretations are in direct opposition. 
According to Origen all the Levitical precepts were of the nature 
of parables, and Jesus interpreted them in His parable. According to 
Jerome, Leviticus enjoined plain precepts and Jesus plainly revoked 
them, so that there was no parable at all. Neither interpretation 
appears to represent the exact truth. 

Chrysostom (on Matthew) sides with Jerome, but is even less 
respectful to Peter, who, he says, was afraid to say to Jesus “ Why 
hast thou spoken against the Law (dari wapdbopov elwas;)?" Peter 
pleaded “obscurity,”” but “there was no obscurity.”” He concludes 
his comment by quoting Mark: “But Mark says that He uttered 
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§ 4. The doctrine of Jesus om “ pursfying,” in Matthew 


and Luke} 

The doctrine of Jesus, as given by Luke, on purifying, or 
cleansing*—in connection with the metaphor of a vessel— 
differs from the form of it given by Matthew. Luke mentions 
the literal giving of ‘‘alms,” Matthew adheres to metaphor, 


these words ‘ purifying [all] foods.’ However, He did not make this 
Clear (od pap évégnver), nor did He say ‘But to eat such foods defileth 
mot the man (ri 3¢ Bpwpara raade paytivy ob cavoi roy dvOpewor). For 
they could not yet [read ofwe for ofre] endure to hear that clearly 
[stated] [or, to hear Him clearly speaking thus] (cages otras airod 
dxoveu). Wherefore also He added [in Matthew], ‘But to eat with 
unwashen hands doth not defile the man.’”” This comment, though 
(doubtless) wrong in attributing reticence to Jesus, is useful because 
it shews us how easy it would have been to say “A man may eat 
anything,” if that had been the meaning, and because it leads con- 
sequently to the inference “That was not the meaning.” 


1 Mt. xdii. 25—6 (R.V.) 

a Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, h ites ! for 
cleanse the outside (ré = oartd be of 
the cup and of the platter, but 
within (fcw6er) they are full from 
extortion and excess. 

(26) Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first the inside (rd ¢vris) 
of the cup and of the platter, that 
the outside (rd ¢xros) thereof may 
become clean also. 


Lk. xi. 39—41 (R.V.) 

(39) Now do ye Pharisees 
cleanse the outside (rd deeds} of 
the cup and of the platter; but 
your inward part (rd éow6er iper) 
is full of extortion and wicked- 
ness. 

(40) Ye foolish ones, did not 
he that made the outside (ri ¢e- 
6ev) make the inside (rd Zowber) 
also? 

(41) Howbeit give for alms 
those things which are within 
(or, which ye can) (ra ¢vdvra) ; and 
behold, all things are clean unto 
you. 


A.V. has, in Mt. xxiii. 26, “Cleanse first that [which is] within the 
cup and platter,”’ and in Lk. xi. 4o—1 “Did not he that made that 


which is without make that which is within also? 


But rather give 


alms of such things as ye have (marg. as you are able); and, behold, 


all things are clean unto you.” 


2 R.V. follows A.V. in rendering xafapés by ‘‘clean” 


in this 


tradition; but there is an advantage in rendering it by ‘‘pure,”’ so 


as to connect it with passages where R.V. and A.V. render it by 
“pure,” e.g. Mt. v. 8 ‘blessed are the pure in heart,” Tit. i. 15 ‘‘to 
the pure all things are pure’’ etc. 
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and makes no mention of alms. The Greek text in Matthew 
is ambiguous since it might dencte (1) “the inside [surface], 
or interior, of a vessel,’”’ (2) “‘the contents of a vessel.”” Luke 
seems to oscillate between the two meanings. He also inter- 
mixes metaphor (‘cup and platter”) with non-metaphor 
(‘‘you’”’). Hence he writes first “the outside [surface] of the 
cup and of the platter...but the inside (surface] of you.” 
Then, after repeating an antithesis between ‘the outside” and 
“the inside,” he proceeds to paraphrase freely. And now he 
takes ‘‘the inside” as meaning “‘that which ts inside,”’ i.e. ‘‘ the 
contents.’’ And, in the same sentence, as if answering the 
question ‘‘ How are the ‘contents’ to be ‘cleansed'?” he replies 
‘By giving the contents as alms” (‘‘alms” being, in Jewish 
thought, often interchangeable with “‘righteousness”). This is 
equivalent to ‘‘ Give the contents as alms.’ The next step is to 
find a corresponding antithetical meaning for “‘the outstde.”’ 
And this forces him, again mixing metaphor, to depart still 
further from Matthew. For the antithesis to “that which is 
within the human vessel” is ‘that which is outside the human 
vessel,” namely, the whole external world of outward action 
(“all things”) as opposed to the internal source of action}. 
So he concludes ‘‘and behold al things are pure to you.” The 
thought is clear enough (‘to the pure all things are pure*”). 
But it departs from Matthew in form. And Matthew seems 
closer to the original?®, 


1 If “the vessel’’ is taken literally, then “that which is inside” 
is the food, part of which is given to the poor, and “all things” 
would seem to mean all kinds of food. But the confusion of the 
literal and the metaphorical makes it impossible to interpret each 
detail with confidence. 

* Tit. i. 15. 

* It is possible that Luke, on occasions where Matthew's Greek 
presented difficulties, may have corrected it by recourse to other 
traditions based on a Semitic original. In this particular original 
the same word might mean “give alms” and “cleanse.”” But Luke 
may have started from the Greek text (see Dalman’s Words p. 63). 
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We may be quite sure that Jesus did not enjoin, as a means 
of self-purification, the literal giving of the contents of a vessel 
in the form of alms srrespective of motive. His doctrine would 
be based on that of the Psalm concerning cleansing, which says 
“*Thou desirest truth in the inward parts...purge me with 
hyssop...create in me @ pure heart,O God!.”” And the kind of 
“*alms” that He desired—altogether differing from the alms 
given by Pharisaean formalists—is implied by Isaiah “If thou 
draw out thy sowl to the hungry.” This inculcates, not self- 
affliction for self-affliction’s sake (or for the sake of propitiating 
God for one’s sins), but such affliction as must be felt by the 
kind-hearted, who will not shrink from sympathizing with 
sorrow while attempting to relieve it*. 

That this was the meaning of Luke’s word—‘“‘contents” or 
“‘that which is inside”—is indicated by the rendering of SS 
“‘That which is inside of you give [as] alms, and lo, every- 
thing is pure unto you.” This means “Give from your soul 
when you give alms.’’ Such ‘“‘alms” cannot be confused with 
formal almsgiving. But Luke has been misinterpreted by 
many, who have rendered ‘“‘that which is inside” as if it 
were “‘that which ts in your power” or “as much as you can 
afford*.’” Moreover the question would arise for many early 
readers of Matthew and Luke “How am I to ‘cleanse the 
inside’? Does not the Psalmist call upon God to cleanse 
him?” Others, if they were familiar with the language of the 
Stoics, would know that the precept “Cleanse the vessel*” was 


1 Ps. li. 6—ro. 

2 Proclam. pp. 312—3, quoting and commenting on Is. lviii. ro. 

® The Latin codd. vary; @ and Corb. render ra é¢vdvra “quod 
superest,” b “quae sunt,” ¢ om., Brix. “ex his quae habetis”’ (comp. 
Tertull. Adv Marc. iv.27) etc. For dvewa particip. = “that which 
is within,’ see 2 Clem. Rom. xix. 2 riv dauriay rh dvovcar é¢y rois 
oribeow iper, Just. Mart. 2 Apol. xiii. 5 dua ris dvovons Supvrov rot 
Abyou owopas. These are the only participial instances in Goodspeed. 

4 See Epictet. Fragm. x. (Schw. 179) Schenkl. p. 410 onda: el 
xexdbapras rd dyyeiow (comp. iv. 13. 15 deifdw cov rd dyyeiov) where he 
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a common one, meaning, more especially, “Cast away self- 
conceit from your soul if you want to take knowledge into it.” 
But still they would say “That is only the first step, what 
must the second be? To cast out self-conceit does not bring 
knowledge.” 

These differences between Matthew and Luke, and their 
metaphorical or verbal difficulties, somewhat obscure the 
plain doctrine taught in Mark, that what is spiritually impure 
comes out of a man—not into a man. Also there are warnings 
in the Pauline Epistles that, in some circumstances, knowledge 
does not suffice to purify. ‘Knowledge puffeth up,’ we are 
told, ‘‘but love buildeth up”; and this is connected with 
discussions as to what food is to be eaten or not to be eaten?. 
Thus, from several quarters, there would come appeals to the 
Fourth Evangelist to help believers to realise what was Christ’s 
fundamental distinction between things “pure” and ‘“‘impure” 
and what were the means by which He instructed His disciples 
to attain “purity.” 


§5. Johannine Intervention 


We have seen that Christ’s doctrine of purifying the vessel, 
as set forth in Matthew and Luke, was not only liable to mis- 
understanding but also, in very early times, actually misunder- 
stood, and that the somewhat similar doctrine in Mark and 


says that if one casts instruction into self-conceit (oimoww) all turns 
sour. See iii. 14. 8, “Two things are to be cast out from men, self- 
conceit (ofors) and faithlessness (dm:oria).”” 

On dyyeioyv meaning the body, as the vessel of the soul, see Steph. 
Thes. i. 233—4. But Plato Gorgias pp. 493—4 (comp. Lucret. vi. 17, 
and Horace Episé. i. 2. 54 (‘‘sincerum est nisi vas’’)) indicates that it 
was commonly used to mean the soul as the receptacle of thought. 

1 x Cor. viii. 1 foll. Comp. Rom. xiv. 15 foll. “If because of 
meat thy brother is grieved, thou walkest no longer in love... .Let 
us follow after things whereby we may build up ome another ;.. all 
things indeed are pure, howbeit it is evil for that man who eateth 
with offence.’ 
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Matthew was mainly negative, teaching us that external things 
do mot, in themselves, render aman impure. Though, however, 
Mark did not tell us how to become pure, he mentioned, in his 
list of the impurities that come “out of the heart of men,” one 
that claims notice here—‘‘an evil eye?.” 

We note this, not because of the condensed mixture of 
metaphor, but because it is perhaps the only Marcan instance 
of “eye” used in a metaphorical sense. The parallel Matthew 
does not mention it. Elsewhere, however, Matthew-Luke 
Tradition has a section about the ‘‘eye” as being the source of 
moral light or moral darkness to man according to its nature?. 
Mark nowhere mentions “the good eye,’”’ as opposed to “‘the 
evil eye.”” Matthew and Luke call it ‘‘the single, or simple, 
eye.” But the Jews also spoke of a good eye*. A man with 
““a good eye”’ looks with good will both on what he gives and 
on him to whom he gives it; a man with an evil eye looks 
grudgingly on the gift though he may try to look kindly on the 
recipient. The former alone has the single, or simple, eye. But 
this metaphor might not be very clear to Gentiles*. Moreover, 
the Jews used it mainly about bountifulness or niggardliness. 
Yet, when rightly viewed, this doctrine of a good or evil eye 
extended to all man’s relations with his neighbour. The 
doctrine of Jesus concerning “the good eye” implied that His 
disciples were to have a way of looking at things from God’s 
impartial point of view, not a one-sided way varying with 
meum or tuum. It was to be ‘‘a single eye,’ God’s eye—in so 
far as God gives it to man, that man may see things to some 
extent as God sees them—a fountain of spiritual light and life 
in man’s heart. 


1 Mk vii. 22, om. in parall. Mt. xv. 19. 
2 Mt. vi. 22 foll., Lk. xi. 34. 
8 See Hor. Heb. on Mt. vi. 22 foll., and comp. Mt. xx. 15 “Is thine 
eye evil because I am good?” 
4 Steph. Thes. ii. 178 gives frequent instances of Bdcxavos ép6ah- 
pés, but I have not found one of dyabds dpOaryds. 
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ee a = ee eee 

In Hebrew, among many words that mean “fountain,” one 
also means ‘“‘eye.”” The metaphor of a fountain of life is to be 
found in Jeremiah and the Psalms and Proverbs (although not 
there called ‘‘eyé”). Jeremiah says ‘‘My people have com- 
mitted two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water!.’’ Such a metaphor answers questions raised 
above by other less satisfactory metaphors about the purifying 
of various vessels. It declares that we must mot be content 
with purifying any vessel of our own, whether called “cup,” or 
“platter,” or “dish,” or “cistern” (not even though the “cis- 
tern” be not “ broken’’). We must be content with nothing less 
than the Purifier Himself, who described Himself to Jeremiah 
as ‘“‘the fountain of living waters*.” 

This metaphor of the fountain John accordingly employs, at 
an early period in his Gospel, not as yet mentioning the word 
“‘cleanse” or “‘purify’,” but introducing one who assuredly 
needed to be purified—the woman of Samaria, who had had 
“five husbands.” Sitting beside a ‘“‘well” or ‘‘fountain”— 
for, in LXX, “‘fountain” and “well” are often represented by 
the same word—Jesus teaches the woman the doctrine of 
“living water” which alone can satisfy thirst. It has been 
said above that the same Hebrew word Em (or Ais) that 
means “eye” means also often “fountain‘.” The first mention 


1 In Jer. ii. 13, Ps. xxxvi. 9 “ with thee is the fountain of life; in 
thy light shall we see light,” Prov. xiii. 14, xiv. 27, Heb. “ fountain” 
is not the same as Heb. “eye,’’ see below, n. 4. 

* See Proclam. p. 346 “ Philo (i. 575) quotes Jer. ii. 13, as proving 
that God ‘is the most ancient of all fountains,’ just before commenting 
on the story of Hagar at the fountain.” 

* John nowhere uses cabapi{w, but he has cadgpiopés in ii. 6, iii. 25— 
both times with ‘Iov8aios in the context. Ka@aipe “cleanse,” in 
Jn xv. 2, unique in N.T., is perhaps antithetical to (ib.) afpe “take 
away.” Origen (on Jerem. xxiv. 6) quotes it after a mention of 
xadapéw as if in contrast. 

* See Gesen. and Levy on jy and comp. Prov. iv. 21 “from 
thine eyes (W2YD),"" LXX “thy fountains (al wiyai cov),”’ probably 
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f Ex in Scripture with the latter meaning is where Hagar, “ by 
a fountain',” said “Thou art a God of seeing.” John seems to 
draw a parallel between Hagar and the Samaritan woman. 
Hagar says “Have I...looked after him that seeth .me?” 
(LXX “I have seen face to face one that appeared to me”) ; 
and the Samaritan woman is made to “behold” at all events 
that Jesus is ‘“‘a prophet*,” and through her the Samaritans 
‘are led to a knowledge that He is the Saviour of the world. 
Later on, while inviting everyone that thirsts to come to Him, 
Jesus says, not only “‘Let him come unto me and drink,” but 
also “‘Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water*.” That 
is to say, he shall not only be filled with water but shall also 
be constantly flowing forth to others—no ‘“‘cistern,” but a 
“fountain.” 

We pass now to the first instance in the Fourth Gospel of 
any doctrine of Jesus about purifying*. It occurs in what may 


confusing it with (Gesen. 745 5) yp, a form of fy that also means 
“spring,” “fountain.” But in Jer. ii. 13, Ps. xxxvi. 9, Prov. xiii. 14, 
xiv. 27, s7ry7 = Nipd (see p. 460, n. I). 

4 Gen. xvi. 7. 

3 Jn iv. 19 Gewpe Sr: xpoparns ef cv. According to Onkelos, Hagar 
says (Gen. xvi. 13) “Thou art Eloah seeing all,’’ and “I also have 
begun to see after that He hath been revealed tome.”” The Samaritan 
woman, who says (Jn iv. 29) “Come, see a man that told me all that 
[ever] I did,” may be regarded as having “begun to see.’’ See 
Proclam. pp. 345—6. 

3 Jn vii. 37—8. 

4 Jn xiii. 1o—11, xv. 3. Previously we have been prepared by 
John to suppose that Jewish “purifications’’ would play a great 
part in Jewish life. Note the mention of “the Jews” in Jn ii. 6 
“‘water-pots of stone according to the purification (xabapropew) of the 
Jews.”’ Taken with other Johannine mentions of “the Jews,” the 
term, as in Jn ii. 13 (“the Passover of the Jews’), perhaps implies 
disparagement. Purification is connected with “disputation,’’ or 
“questioning,” and “a Jew,” in iii. 25 “a questioning on the part of 
John’s disciples with a Jew about purification.” Another word is 
used in Jn xi. 55 “There was near at hand the Passover of the Jews, 
and many came up...that they might [ritually] purify (dyvicwow) 
themselves”’—but still, probably, with a notion of disparagement 
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be called the drama of the Washing of the Feet of the Disciples 
by Christ. Several details in it suggest that a contrast is 
intended between this new purification introduced at the 
Christian meal and the old one practised at the Jewish meal. 
The old one concerned the hands; this concerned the feet. 
The old one was before, this one was during, or after, the meal!. 
_ The old one was a self-purifying; the new one was altruistic, 
a purification of others*. Jesus, in this scene, girding Himself 
with a napkin, appears to be symbolically wiping off on Himself 
(as Origen says) the sins and infirmities of the disciples*, and 
saying to us, in effect, that we are to do the same thing for one 
another. Such a work is not to be achieved except by those 
who can say with some truth (as Paul said) that they have “‘the 
mind of Christ*.’”’ But even for those who fail it is well to 
recognise the difficulty of the task, and to know that it is some- 
thing very different from the mere attempt to save their own 
souls. In proportion as we have within us “the mind of Christ,” 
“the good eye,” “the fountain of life,’’ we shall be enabled to 
‘‘wash one another’s feet”” by kindness, and consideration, and 
forgiveness of wrong, even at the cost of some self-humiliation 
or sacrifice. Those who can do this will be purifying the souls 
of others as well as their own, and will be fulfilling the 
precept of Christ which He gave us through His Apostle, 


(as Origen in his comment indicates). But no doctrine of Jesus on 
“purifying’’ is introduced till Jn xiii. ro—1r. 

1 Origen ad loc. (Lomm. ii. 380) notes that the usual time for 
washing the feet was before the meal, but that Jesus deliberately 
“passed beyond that time (iwepBas 3¢ rév xaipdy éxeivor).”’ 

* Jn xiii. r1z—14 “ Know ye what I have done to you? Ye call 
me, Master, and Lord....If I then, the Lord and the Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet.” 

* See Notes 2964 quoting Origen (Lomm. ii. 401) raya 32 iva riv 
év rois roi rev pabntey puwor dvaddBy eis rd davrov capa dd Tod Nevriov 
-.adrés yap (Is. lili. 4 and Mt. viii. 17) ras do@eveias Hpdy déper. 

* 1 Cor. ii. 16. 
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“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the Law of 
Christ}.” 


1 Gal. vi.ez. Self-purification, when mentioned by John, is 
expressed by dyi{w. This word means ritual purification. There 
is irony in the description of the Jews as coming to Jerusalem (xi. 55) 
“to purify themselves” before “the Passover of the Jews." “The 
true self-purification (éyrpés),”” says Origen, “was not before the 
Passover, but in the Passover,’’ that is, when Christ died as the 
Lamb of God. There seems an allusion to this in 1 Jn iii. 1—3 
“Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us... 
and everyone that hath this hope [set] on him purifieth (dyri{a) 
himself even as he [i.e. Jesus Christ] is pure (4yrds),” that is to say, 
Christians are to purify themselves not by self-mortification for the 
mere purpose of saving their own souls, but by being conformed to 
the Passover in Christ, fulfilling the Pauline precept “present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God.” Before this 
“ self-purification” can be achieved, we must have received a “‘ puri- 
fication.”” But that is described by a different word, the Synoptic 
xabapi{e (1 Jn i. 7—9) “If we walk in the light, as he [t.e. God] is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus, his Son, purifieth (caGapi{e) us from all sin....If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins and to 
purify (xabapiep) us from all unrighteousness.” 

This is a case where John uses in his Epistle a word for which 
he has prepared the way in his Gospel, not by using the word, but 
by representing Jesus dramatically as setting before us the word’s 
essential meaning. 
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THE NEW LAW OF SACRIFICE 
{Mark vii. 24—ix. 1*] 


§ 1. 


The Syrophoensctan woman 


AFTER the Pharisees had been alienated by His protest 
against their traditions of purification Jesus is said to have 


* For comment on Mk viii. I—9, 14—21,, see above, Chapter vit; 
and for reference to particular passages see p. 208, n. 1, also Textual 


Index. 

1 Mk vii. 24—30 (R.V.) 

(24) And from thence he 
arose, and went away into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon (some 
anc. auth. omit and Sidon). And 
he entered into a house, and 
would have no man know it: 
and he could not be hid. 

(25) But straightway a wo- 
man, whose little daughter had 
an unclean spirit, having heard 
of him, came and fell down at 
his feet. 

(26) Now the woman was a 
Greek (or, Gentile), a Syro- 

hoenician by race. And she 

ught him that he would cast 

forth the devil out of her 
daughter. 


(27) And he said unto her, 
Let the children first be filled: 
for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs. 


Mt. xv. 21—8 (R.V.) 
(21) And Jesus went out 
thence, and withdrew into the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon. 


(22) And behold, a Canaanit- 
ish woman came out from those 
borders, and cried, saying, Have 
mercy on me, O Lore: thou 
son of David; my daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil. 

(23) But he. answered her not 


aword. And his disciples came 
and besought him, sa , Send 
her away; for she crieth after 


us. 
: (24) But he answered and 
said, I was not sent but unto the 


help me. 

(26) And he answered and 
said, It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to 


the dogs. 
(27) But she said, Yea, Lord: 
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withdrawn “‘to the borders of Tyre [and Sidon]}.” The execu- 
tion of John the Baptist can hardly have failed to play some 
part in causing this withdrawal, and in shaping the new utter- 
ances of Jesus to His disciples. But there is very little trace 
of such an effect in Mark’s narrative. On the surface, Mark 
seems to say (as we found Victor asserting above) that Jesus 
was never more sought after by the multitudes. Looking, 
however, below the surface, we find indications that the Gospel 
was not really succeeding. Jesus was making no way—at least 
on the lines on which He desired to appeal to His countrymen. 
When Mark, after describing a long round of journeying, brings 
us at last to Caesarea Philippi, we shall find that, according to 
the confession of Christ’s own disciples, the multitudes did not 
recognise in Him anything really new. Even among admirers, 
He was “one of the prophets (or, of the old prophets)” or 
“Elijah.” He was not recognised as the Christ, nor as being— 
in any unique and divine sense—what He called Himself, the 
Son of Man. 

In this drama of rejection, the first scene is devoted to the 
healing of the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman. After 


Mk vii. 24—30 (R.V.) contd. Mt. xv. 21-—8 (R.V.) contd. 

(28) But she answered and for even the dogs eat of the 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord: even crumbs which fall from their 
the dogs under the table eat of masters’ table. 
the dren’s crumbs. (28) Then Jesus answered and 

(29) And he said unto her, said unto her, O woman, great 
For this saying go thy way; the is thy faith: be it done unto 
devil is gone out of thy daughter. thee even as thou wilt. And 

(30) And she went away unto her daughter was healed from 
her eee and found the child that hour. 
laid upon the bed, and the devil 
gone out. 

1 Mk vii. 24. Elijah, when he had incurred the enmity of 
Ahab, retires first to Cherith, and then to (1 K. xvii. 9) “ Zarephath 
which belongeth to Zidon.”” Jesus, after the execution of John the 
Baptist, might similarly retire from Galilee, as being under the 
jurisdiction of Herod Antipas. According to Luke, the Pharisees 
themselves—perhaps for no kindly reasons—said to Jesus (Lk. xiii. 
31) “Herod would fain kill thee.” 
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being virtually classed among the “dogs,” that is to say, 
unclean animals not worthy to partake of the children’s food, 
and after humbly accepting this bitter appellation, she receives 
as it were a tacit cancelling of this stigma from Jesus, ‘‘Go thy 
way, the devil is gone out of thy daughter.’’ There are reasons 
for thinking that the disciples, not Jesus, classed this woman 
with the ‘‘dogs”; but in any case the narrative marks a 
preparation for the enlargement of the scope of the Gospel, 
since one of those that had been classed among the “dogs” 
was now admitted to the privileges of the “children” seated 
at the Father’s table’. 

A comment preserved by Victor of Antioch says that Jesus 
‘called the Jews ‘children’...and that, until they had laid 
their hands on Him, He did not transfer [His] favour to those 
who are without—naming the Gentiles ‘dogs,’ which [appellation] 
afterwards came round to Israel when it [i.e. Israel] was also 
deprived of the divine food*.” Such language would go far 
to encourage some Christians in addressing an Israelite as 
“‘dog of a Jew.”’ It makes us realise the neéd of some antidote 
against misinterpretations of the dialogue under consideration. 
Some counter-doctrine of Jesus was desirable, shewing His 
kindness and consideration to such women as this Canaanite. 

Such an antidote—whether intended as one or not—is 
certainly to be found in the Johannine account of Christ’s 
dialogue with the woman of Samaria who had had “five 
husbands.” Assuredly it helps the readers of Mark’s dialogue 


1 On the story of the Syrophoenician woman see Som 3353 (iv) 
a foll. To the facts there collected add Exod. vi. 15 “Shaul the son 
of a Canaanitish woman,” LXX 6é éx ris Gowicons (oi I’. Xavavaias). 
This illustrates the difference between Mk vii. 26 Supogowixsroa (marg. 
Zupa @owixiooa) and Mt. xv. 22 Xavavaia. The story is commented 
on, and allegorized at great length, by Origen; but he does not 
lessen the great difficulty of supposing that Jesus, even indirectly or 
tentatively, sanctioned the Jewish habit of calling certain Gentiles 
“ dogs.” 

* Cramer, pp. 337—8. 
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to feel that Jesus could not have meant literally that which 
Mark records Him to have said?. 


§ 2. 


The first “ sighing” of Jesus, in Mark* 


After the dialogue with the Syrophoenician, Jesus comes 
through the north of Palestine to the neighbourhood of the 


sea of Galilee?. 


Here, according to Matthew, Jesus heals four 


1 The Diatessaron places the Johannine Dialogue (§ 21) after the 
Marcan Dialogue (§ 20), with nothing between them except Mk vii. 


31—7 (the healing of the “stammerer (poy:Addos)’’). 


Ephrem’s com- 


ment, making no mention of the healing, passes from the Marcan 
to the Johannine Dialogue without anything intervening. 


* Mk vii. 31—7 (R.V.) 

(31) And again he went out 
from the borders of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon unto the sea 
of Galilee, h the midst of 
the borders of Decapolis. 

(32) And they bring unto him 
one that was deaf, and had an 


impediment in his ; and 
they beseech him to lay his hand 
upon him. 


(33) And he took him aside 
from the multitude privately, 
and put his fingers into his ears, 
and he spat, and touched his 


to 

ye And looking up to 
heaven, he sighed, and saith 
art pre Ephphatha, that is, 


ih 3 epee ig a opened 
eee bond of his tongue was 
wee and he spake plain. 
(36) And he aren them 
that they should tell no man: 
but the more-he charged them, 
so much the more a great deal 


published it. 
(37) And they were beyond 
measure , saying, He 


maketh even the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. 


Mt. xv. 29—31 (R.V.) 


(29) And Jesus departed 
thence, and eae h unto the 
sea of Galilee; e went up 


into the aeentste. ia sat there. 
_ (30) And there came unto 
great multitudes, havin 
with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many others, 
and they cast them down at his 
feet, and he healed them: 


(31) Insomuch that the multi- 
tude wondered, when they saw 
the dumb speaking, the maimed 
whole, and the lame walking, 
and the blind seeing: and they 
glorified the God o Israel. 


* Mk vii. 31 “From the borders of Tyre he came through Sidon 
to (els) the sea of Galilee, through the midst of the borders of 
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classes of sufferers, ‘‘the lame, blind, dumb, maimed” (besides 
“many others”) so that people see “the dumb speaking, the 
maimed whole, and the lame walking, and the blind seeing.” 

“Deafness” is not mentioned by Matthew. But the 
parallel Mark, which mentions only one sufferer, describes him 
as ‘‘deaf” and (literally) ‘‘stuttering!.”” Mark tells us at great 
length that Jesus, after resorting to means not elsewhere 


Decapolis.”” See above, p. 409. This route was very circuitous. 
Prof. Swete says (ad loc.), “the long détour may have served the 
double purpose of defeating the immediate designs of His enemies””— 
to arrest Him in Galilee—“and providing for the Apostles the rest 
which He had desired to give them before (Latham, p. 333).’’ But 
the variations in Mark’s text, and Matthew’s curt substitute for it 
(xv. 29 “came by the sea of Galilee. ..’’) shew that it was regarded 
as difficult at a very early date. If Jesus at this time (comp. 
Mk vii. 24) “did not wish to be known,” it seems unlikely that He 
would pass “through Sidon,’’ even with only a few disciples (but 
Prof. Swete says “in so large and busy a place He may easily have 
escaped notice”). 

We have therefore to consider the possibility that Mark, though 
right in the main fact—namely, that Jesus did make a circuit so as 
to avoid Galilee—may be inexact in detail because he was influenced 
by O.T. narrative such as that quoted above by Origen (p. 409, n. 1) 
concerning “‘ the widow in Sarepta of Sidénia.”” In the same context, 
Origen quotes Lk. iv. 25—6 (Lomm. v. 211) “There were many 
widows in the people of Israel, but unto none of them was Elias sent, 
save in Sarepia, to @ widow woman (nisi in Sareptis ad mulierem 
viduam).’’ Here Origen (or his translator) has omitted “of Sidénia,” 
and it is corrupted into “of Sidon" by some authorities (also 
e has Sidonae, L %8evas). These two quotations deserve all the 
more attention because Sidon is not mentioned by itself in the whole 
of N.T.—apart from Acts xxvii. 3 “‘ we touched at Sidon ”—anywhere 
except in two places: (1) Mk vii. 31, immediately after the story 
of the Canaanite woman, (2) Lk. iv. 25—6 about the widow of 
Sarepta. Elsewhere in the Gospels “Sidon ”’ occurs only in the phrase 
“Tyre and Sidon.”” Mark’s original may have referred to “Sidon” 
—or, more probably, to “Sidénia’—because the early Evangelist 
regarded Jesus as following in the path of Elijah. But it is not likely 
that Jesus as a fact ever “came through Sidon.” 

1 Mk vii. 32 “one that was deaf and had an impediment in hts 
Speech (xai poyAddoy).” 
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mentioned by the Synoptists to heal this sufferer, looked up to 
heaven, and sighed, and said, in Aramaic, “Be opened.” Then 
follows the ‘“‘opening” (“his ears were opened”) and the 
“loosing” (“‘the bond of his tongue was loosed”). After this 
minute description of the healing of a single sufferer, it is 


strangely spoken of (by the multitude) as a healing of more 
than one: “He hath done all things well, he maketh both (or, 
even) the deaf (pl.) to hear and the speechless (pl.) to speak?.”’ 

Of these two accounts Mark’s is apparently the earlier and 
undoubtedly the more suggestive of poetic imagery. Turning to 
LXX< for illustrations of it, we find that his word for “stuttering” 
occurs nowhere except in Isaiah’s description of the return of 
Israel from captivity: “Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped; then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing,” where LXX has “‘[the] tongue of [the] stutterers shall be 
clear-of-speech*.”” The Hebrew “ dumb,” rendered here uniquely 
by LXX “stutterer,”, means etymologically “bound*.’’ The 


1 Besides these divergences in the words of Mark and Matthew, 
there is also a divergence in their interpretations of the same word. 
Matthew (W.H. txt) uses cadds (i.e. deaf or dumb) to mean dumb 
(“see the dumb speaking’’), (but W.H. marg. (substituting “ hearing”’ 
for “speaking’’) to mean deaf). Mark uses it to mean deaf (“the 
dsaf to hear”). As for “dumb,’’ Mark represents it by two other 
words. His first word is “a stutterer”’ (“they bring to him one that 
was deaf and a stutierer”’). His second word is “speechless” (“he 
maketh. ..the speechless to speak”). See Mk ix. 17 wvetpa Dador “a 
speechless spirit,’ tb. 25 rd Gdador cai coddy wveipa “speechless and 
deaf spirit,” where the parall. Mt. xvii. 15, 18 and Lk. ix. 39, 42 do 
not define the nature of the “spirit.” Lk. ix. 39 «pd{(« perhaps seemed 
to Luke inconsistent with dumbness; but in Mk ix. 25—6 x«pdfas 
masc. is applied to the sveipa dador. 

2 Is. xxxv. 5—6, LXX dpOarpol rupdav...dra coder... xedds, 
rpav) d¢ fora yAdooa poyAddwy, preceded by a mention of (ib. 3) 
“weak hands and...feeble (or, tottering) knees.” Tpavds, in LXX, 
occurs elsewhere only in Wisd. vii. 22 wveipa. ..rpavdy, X. 21 yhoooas 
ynwier tnxe rpards. 

® Gesen. 47—8. The verb pox “bind” = (Tromm.) dpevos (1), 
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ee 
adjective occurs for the first time where the Lord says to Moses 
“‘Who maketh [a man] dumb, or deaf...?” where LXX has 
“ badly-deaf (meaning dumb) and deaf,” but Aquila and the rest 
have “‘ stuttering” (for ‘‘dumb”’)!, while a scholiast has a word 
meaning “maimed” or “lame.” This connection between 
‘‘dumb” and “maimed” or “lame” may be illustrated by the 
context in Exodus where Moses says to the Lord “I am (lit.) 
heavy of speech” but the Jerusalem Targums have “I am lame 
of speech,” using a word that means in Hebrew “bound [with 
a girdle)” but in Aramaic “bound [as with a chain round one’s 
feet]’’ and hence ‘‘lame*.’’ Matthew, while omitting one of 

‘Isaiah’s four classes, “the deaf,’ substitutes a word meaning 
‘*maimed,”” but primarily “bent,” so that it may very well 
point back to the thought of a sufferer in some way “bound” 
by Satan®, 

If we ask why the LXX should have chosen that particular 
word (‘‘stutterer”’) to express the Hebrew “dumb” in Isaiah, 
we may find some answer in the Targum, which uses a word 
that in Hebrew approximates to the English ‘“‘curbed” or 


xarayvoow (I), curéxyo (1), Serpeve (1), forms of cade (4), dAradros 
yivoua: (1). The adj. nde = drados (1), dicxatos (I), éveds i.e. dumb 
or silly (1), xaods (1), poysAddos (1). 

1_Exod. iv. 11 dicnador (DOR) cal caddy (wan), Aq., Sym., Theod. 
poyAddov, Schol. Be8évy, on which Field quotes Hesych. Beds: snpés. 
Befovs: xywdous. Avoxwdos (L.S.) might be used of one who, never 
having heard anything, has never been moved to speak. 

* Exod. iv. 10 Jer. I wn, Jer. II wan used elsewhere by Onk. 
to express NDB a “limper” Lev. xxi. 18, Deut. xv. 21. See Levy 
ii. 14. Comp. 1 K. xx. 11 “him that girdeth on [his armour) (0n),” 
LXX 6 xupros “the humpbacked,” apparently taking it as “bent 
forward,” “bent down.” Comp. Lk. xiii. 11, 16 “bowed together 
(cvvavsrrovea),”” and “Satan had bound,” about the woman whom 
Jesus (1b. 13) “made straight.” Also comp. Acia Pil. (B) vi. 2 
Kurds funy...<dOis nyépOnv with (A) Kuprés funy nai SpOwcd pe Ady. 

* Mt. xv. 30 «vddAous, 8. preceding note.” Justin Martyr (Tryph. 
§ 69), after quoting Is. xxxv. 1—7, describes Jesus as healing rovs 
mnpovs Kai xwpors [i.e. deaf, as shewn by his comment, rdp 3 «ol 
dxoverw] xai xwdovs, but not (Mk) poyAddos, nor (Mt.) «vAdoi. 
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*“muzzled!.”” The Targumist takes it to mean that the children 
of Israel who have hitherto had their mouths muzzled in their 
captivity and desolation will now be able to praise God for His 
salvation’. It does not therefore mean exactly “dumb,” but 
rather implies that the mouth is gagged by a “‘ bond,” which is 
now removed. But this word in New Hebrew and Aramaic 
may also mean “lamed*.’’ Thus we are brought round again 
from “stuttering,” in Mark and LXX, through the Targumistic 
““ muzzled” or “lamed,” to something like Matthew’s “lame,” 
or “‘maimed,”’ so as to recognise that “‘ stuttering” and ‘‘ lame” 
and “‘maimed”’ may be derived from one Semitic original. 

Hence we are led to the conclusion that both Mark and 
Matthew are probably based on Isaiah’s description of the 
Return of the Redeemed. Before the enumeration of the 
sufferings from which Israel is to be saved, Isaiah says ‘He 
({¢.e. the Lord] will come and save you*.”” Both Mark and 
Matthew regard Jesus as thus “coming” to “save.” But 
while Matthew emphasizes the variety of the evils from which 
He saves, Mark emphasizes the radical evil implied by the 
“loosing” of a “bond” or “‘chain’”—the binding by Satan 
when he takes men captive and binds them with the chain of 
their sins and infirmities. Mark also mentions a command 
‘‘Be thou opened.” This suggests the thought of a prison- 
house, a place of imprisonment with hard labour, over which 
Satan is task-master®, 


1 Ps. xxxii. 9 pds, Gesen. 117}. 

2 “ Taudabit lingua eorum quae erat quasi muta (o%2).”” Comp. 
Wisd. x. 21 yAdocas »nwiav t6nxe rpards, and Ps. viii. 2 “out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou established strength,” 
quoted in Mt. xxi. 16 “out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” 

* In Aramaic and New Hebrew (Levy Ch. i. 99 and Levy i. 234) 
nba means both “muzzled” and “lamed.” ; 

4 Is, XXXV. 4. 

5 Comp. Acts x. 38, a Petrine utterance describing Jesus as 
“ doing good and healing all that were oppressed (xaradvvacrevopévovs) 
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The thought of a prison leads us to think of the Psalmist’s 
mention of ‘‘ the sorrowful crying” or “‘ groaning”’ of “ prisoners” 
mentioned in the Psalms! and to ask whether there is any 
allusion to it in Mark, as if the Messiah were regarded as 
“sighing” in sympathy with them. If there is, it is probable 
that the allusion goes further back. For the Psalmist appears 
to be alluding to the “sighing” and “crying” and “groaning” 
. of Israel in Egypt: ‘‘And the children of Israel sighed by 
reason of the bondage, and they cried, and their cry came up 
unto God...and God heard their groaning*.”” The word here 
rendered “‘ssghed”’ occurs nowhere else in the historical books 
of Scripture. But it occurs in Ezekiel where the Lord says 
*‘ All flesh shali know that I the Lord have drawn forth my 
sword out of its sheath....Sigh, therefore, thou son of man; 
with the breaking of thy loins and with bitterness shalt thou 
sigh before their eyes*.” 

These two passages present two aspects in which the Son 
of Man, or Messiah, might ,be regarded as “‘sighing.”” The 
first is that in which He might look up as an intercessor for 
Israel in bondage so that their cry may “come up unto God,” 
and their bonds be loosed, and their prison-door thrown open. 
This appears to be represented by Mark here, where Jesus looks 
up to heaven, and sends up the cry for deliverance, Ephphatha, 


by the devil,’”’ and note the first Biblical instance of caradvvacreve, 
Exod. i. 13 “The Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve 
with rigour,’”’ careduydorevoy Big. Egypt, or Sin, is regarded as an 
“ergastulum,” a place of imprisonment with hard labour, and 
Pharaoh, or Satan, is regarded as the Master of it. 

2 Ps. Ixxix. 11, cil. 20, réy crevaypydr (Mp, Gesen. “crying,” 
‘‘ groaning ’’) ray werednudver. 

* Exod. ii. 23—4 “sighed (Nx) xareorévagar,”’ “cried (pyr) ave- 
Bénoay,” “cry (AYw) Bon,” “ groaning (MpNd) orevaypcv.”” Gesen. 58 
renders mx “sigh, groan.’”” Tromm. gives mx and mrox as =forms 
of orivw, creva{w etc. (noun or verb) about twenty times. 

8 Ezek. xxi. 5—6. 
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“be opened,” and the cry is heard and the “‘ bond” is “loosed,” 
and the door is “opened}.”’ 

The second aspect is that in which the Messiah must be 
regarded in the character of a judge, looking down on Israel 
with sadness because, having been rejected as an intercessor, 
He is compelled to send down judgment rather than to send 
up intercession. That will come before us in the next section 
when we study a tradition peculiar to Mark, about a second 
sighing of Jesus in reply to the demand of the Jews for “a 
sign*.”” Meantime, before passing to that, we have to ask 
whether there are any traces of Johannine Intervention, as to 
this first kind of sighing’. 

The Fourth Gospel nowhere intervenes by any repetition 
of this particular Marcan word. But it does intervene, in word 
as well as thought, by using another Marcan word implying 
emotional rebuke with groaning‘. This it applies to Jesus at 
the grave of Lazarus. There, as here in Mark, Jesus lifted up 
His eyes to heaven; there He also uttered something, perhaps 
unutterable in words, expressive of His sorrow and anger at 
the bondage of human nature to sin and death; there He also 
cried an Ephphatha, or summons to be “opened,” in the words 
‘“‘Lazarus, come forth”; and then there followed also a literal 


1 Tsaiah’s description of the Healing of the Ransomed concludes 
with the words (xxxv. 10) “ And sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”’ 
Is it fanciful to suppose that the originator of Mark’s tradition inserted 
the “sighing” of Jesus, not only because it was a fact that Jesus 
did “sigh” over a particular act of healing, but also because there 
was a fitness in the fact? “The sighing of Israel,”” he might say, 
“‘cannot ‘flee away’ till it is driven out by the sighing of the Saviour. 
In all their affliction He was afflicted (Is. lxiii. 9).” 

2 Mk viii. 12, Mt. xvi. 4, Lk. x1. 29. 

* The question is confined to the sighing. We do not deal with 
Mk vii. 33 which connects healing with spitting and which will be 
discussed in the comment on Mk viii. 23. Mark and John (ix. 6—7) 
are the only Evangelists who connect healing with “spitting.” 

4 See Son and Joh. Voc. Indices on ¢ySpysdopas used in Jn xi. 33, 
38 R.V. “groaned,” marg. “was moved with indignation.” 
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as well as spiritual ‘“‘loosing” when “‘he that was dead came 
forth bound hand and foot with bands of the grave,” and Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Loose him, and let him go!.” 


§ 3. The second “sighing” of Jesus, in Mark 


After the acts of healing described in the last section Mark 
and Matthew place the Feeding of the Four Thousand, which 
has been discussed above®, and then a request for a sign from 
heaven®, It is this that, according to Mark, draws a sigh 2 
second time from Jesus, not mentioned by Matthew‘. The 
request is made, in Mark, by the Pharisees, but in Matthew by 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. In John, a similar request is 
made for ‘‘a sign’””—meaning ‘‘a sign from heaven”’—after the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, and apparently by some of the 
Five Thousand themselves: ‘‘ What then doest thou for a sign, 


1 Jn xi. 44. 

* For comment on Mk viii. 1—9 in Chapter vill., see p. 208, n. 1, 
and Textual Index. 
8 Mk viii. 11 (R.V.) Mt. xvi. r (R.V.) Lk. xi. 16 


And the Pharisees And the Phari- And others, tempt- 
came forth, and be- sees and Sadducees ing [him], sought of 


gan to question with came, and tempting him a s from 
him, secking of him him asked him to heaven. “a 
a sign from heaven, shew them a sign 
tempting him. from heaven. 
This is preceded by :— 
Mk viii. 10 (R.V.) Mt. xv. 39 (R.V.) 
And straightway he entered And he sent away the multi- 


into the boat with his disciples, tudes, and entered into the boat, 
and came into the parts of Dal. and came into the borders of 
manutha. Magadan. 

The variations in the texts of these passages will be found dis- 
cussed in detail in Corrections 488 g—h. To the remarks there made 
should be added the hypothesis of an allusion in Dalmanutha (see 
above, pp. 242—3) to the rare word rendered by R.V. “haven” 
in Ps. cvii. 30, and the suggestion that a “haven” may be implied in 
the tradition peculiar to Mark (vi. 53) “they moored to the shore 
(wporwppicOncar) ’’ (see p. 443). 

* Mk viii. 12 “And he sighed deeply in his spirit (dyacrevdtas 19 
wvevpars avrov) and saith,..."’ 
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that we may see and believe thee? ...Our fathers ate the manna 
- - - as it is written, He gave them bread out of heaven to eat!.” 

Luke describes a request for a sign from heaven as proceeding 
from “others”—not very clearly defined—immediately after 
the ‘‘ marvel” of ‘the multitudes” at the exorcism of ‘‘a dumb 
devil,” and after the assertion of “some of them” that Jesus 
*‘ casteth out devils in Beelzebub*.” It will be seen below that 


2 Jn vi. 30, 31. Jesus has previously said to them “ Ye seek me, 
not because ye saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves.” By 
“ye saw signs” Jesus seems to refer to a previous mention of 
“ beholding signs” in +b. vi. 2, “A great multitude followed him 
because they beheld the signs that he did on them that were sick."" The 
context indicates that John now regards Jesus as saying to these 
seekers after a new sign “Ye are not like those who followed me 
because they beheld the signs performed in the healing of sufferers. 
Ye speak of the ancient ‘bread ou! of heaven,’ meaning that ye 
demand a sign of the same kind—a sign from heaven.”” So Westcott 
ad loc. “ They ask, as in the Synoptists, for ‘a sign from heaven.’”’ 

2 See Proclam. pp. 424 and 428. Luke is printed fully below in 
order to shew the difficulty of ascertaining the meaning of “some 
of them” and “others.”” Luke has said nothing about Scribes or 
Pharisees as being among the “multitudes” whom he has just 
mentioned. 


Mk iii. 20—234 Mt. xii. 22—5 Lk. xi. 14—17 
(R.V.) (R.V.) (R.V.) 

(z0) And he com- (22) Then...one (14) And he was 
eth into a house... with a _ casting out a devil 

(21) Andwhenhis devil, blind and [which was) dumb. 
friends heard it... dumb...the dumb _ And it came to pass, 
for they said, He is man spake and saw. when the devil was 
beside hi Zz, (23 And all gone out, the dumb 

(22) And the _ the multitudes were man spake; and the 


scribes which came 


amazed. ..Is this the 


multitudes marvel- 


down from Jerusa- Son of David? : 
lem said, He hath (24) But when the (15) But some of 
Beelzebub.... Pharisees heard it, them said, By Beelze- 
(23) Andhecalled they said, This man bub the prince of the 
them unto him, and ...by Beelzebub.... devils casteth he out 
said unto them in (25) And nowing devils. 
parables... . their thoughts he sai (16) And_ others, 
unto them.... ting [him], sought 


arch 
of him a sign from 
heaven. 

(17) But he, know- 
ing their thoughts, 
said unto them.... 
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the parallel Mark and Matthew mention no such demand. 
But it is not perhaps—as it appears at first sight to be— 
irrelevant. It means that, although the multitudes marvelled, 
the upper classes refused to accept a “sign” of exorcism as 
proving anything. The dumb devil might be driven out by 
an agent of the devil on earth. What they wanted was “a 
sign from heaven,’”’ where the devil could work no sign. This 
agrees with the above suggested explanation of the Johannine 
words ‘‘ Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs,” that is, “not 
because ye saw the signs of healing performed on the sich.” 

It is implied by John that those who asked Jesus for “a 
sign from heaven’ did not know what “heaven’’ meant. 
Defining it as a place, or perhaps as seven places (‘‘seven 
heavens”) of material glory, they did not recognise it as the 
region of the Supreme Love and Righteousness, the divine 
Father whose “signs” were to be seen issuing from every son 
of man, so far as that son of man identified himself with God 
in love and righteousness, as his Father in heaven. This led 
them to accuse Jesus—who did identify Himself with the divine 
nature—of blaspheming God and of making Himself the agent 
of Satan in the act of curing the diseases of men. Such a 
perversion of mind, such a determination to call good evil, 
could not but result in a distortion of the divine image and a 
substitution of Satan for God, and this it appears to have been 
that made Jesus, as Mark says, “sigh deeply in his spirit*.” 


1 See p. 475, n. 1. 

* Comp. Mart. Polyc. §9 6 8¢ Hodvcapwos éuSpbei r@ wpocdry eis 
wdyra rov Sydow riv ev re oradip dvdpev dOvav éuBréyas nal éwweioas 
avrois Thy xeipa, orevdgas re kai dvaSdéwpas els rdw ovpardy, elev, Alpe rovs 
adéous. 

The Proconsul had said to Polycarp, “Say, Away with (lit. take 
away (alpe)) the atheisis/"" The narrative, in a passage that suggests 
reminiscences of the two Marcan descriptions of Christ’s “sighing,” 
says that Polycarp “sighed” while he called on God to “take away” 
the real “ atheists,” that is, those who denied the true God by setting 
up false gods. 
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A similar sense of sad and indignant condemnation is 
implied in the phrase “this generation,” which appears, as 
part of Christ’s answer to the demand for a sign, in all the 
Synoptists'. It has been shewn elsewhere that in the whole of 
O.T. “this generation” occurs but twice and means “this evil 
generation*.”” In the Gospels it means a transient and rebellious 
generation that is rejecting the will of Him who abides to all 
generations. It is a generation like the one that fed on the 
manna in the wilderness and yet provoked the Lord so that 
they were not allowed to enter the Promised Land. John 
never mentions the word “generation,” but he implies it in the 
discourse of Jesus after the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
The Jews ask Him for a sign, like the manna, from a local heaven, 
and say with complacency “Our fathers ate the manna in the 
wilderness.”” Jesus replies, in effect, ‘They did indeed. But 
your ‘fathers’ were not the true Israel. They were but a passing 
generation. They ate the manna, but what was the end? 
Not the Promised Land, but death. They ate—and died?.” 

Can we find anywhere in John a parallel to this second 


1 Mk viii. 12—13 Mt. xvi. 4 (comp. Lk. xi. 29 
(R.V.) xii. 39) (R.V.) (R.V.) 
(1z2) And _ he (4) An evil and (29) And when 


adulterous genera- 


the multitudes were 


t, and saith, tion seeketh after a gathering ether 
y ‘doth this gene- sign; andthereshall unto him, Revlegen 
ration seek a sign? nosignbegivenunto to say, This genera- 
i paatlgko nan bn it, but the sign of tion is an evil gene- 
no sign Jonah. And he left ration: it seeketh 
it “given unto this them, and departed. after a sign; and 
generation. there shall no si 
(13) And he left be given to it but 
them, and sign of Jonah. 
entering into [the 
boat] d to the 
other side. 


2 See Son on “This Generation” 3362 v (b)—(f). “This genera- 
tion,” in O.T., occurs only in Gen. vii. 1, Ps. xii. 7. 
3 Jn vi. 49 “ Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness—and 


died,” ib. 58 “not as the fathers ate—and died.” 


That is to say, 


the bread from the local “‘heaven’’—called by the Jews (ib. 31) 
“bread out of heaven’”—had no power to give heavenly life. 
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“sighing” of Jesus recorded by Mark? If anywhere, it is 
perhaps in the passage describing how He was troubled in the 
spirits ‘‘When Jesus had thus said, he was troubled in the spirit 
and testified and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray me’’—where what “ Jesus had thus said” 
was “I speak not of you all. I know whom I have chosen, 
but—that the scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth my 
bread lifted up his heel against me!.” Jesus had previously 
taken upon Himself the responsibility (‘Was it not I that 
chose?’’) for choosing the Twelve, of whom He said ‘“‘one of 
you is a devil*,”” and now He is ‘‘troubled in the spirit” by 
the result. This combines a sense of inevitable evil with a 
sense of responsibility for it, as in Genesis, “It repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart?.” 


§ 4. The disciples are said for the second time to have 
their “‘heart hardened,’ in Mark‘ 


On this ‘‘hardening of the heart” of the disciples Victor 
records the following comment: “At one and the same time 


1 Jn xiii. 183—21. On ddd’ ba, see Joh. Gr. 2105—9. 

8 Jn vi. 70. 

* Gen. vi. 6. This, however, is not very much like the Marcan 
“sighing’’ over “this generation,’’ which rather resembles the 
weeping of Jesus over Jerusalem (Lk. xix. 41—4). 

Comp. Berach. 3a, where a Jewish Rabbi amid the ruins of 
Jerusalem hears “a Voice cooing like a dove and saying ‘ Alas, that 
I have desolated my House, burned my Temple, and banished my 
children among the nations.’”’ 


: Mk viii. 17 Mt. xvi. 8 
And Jesus perceiving it, saith And Jesus perceiving it, said, 
unto them, Why reason O ye of little faith, why reason 


e, 
because ye have no loaves? be re among yourselves, because ye 
ye not yet perceive, neither ave no loaves? 
understand? Have ye your 
heart hardened ? 

For the context, see above, pp. 210—11, where Mk viii. 14—21, 
Mt. xvi. 5—12 are printed in. parallel columns; see also Textual 
Index. 
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the Lord reproaches their faithlessness and makes the meaning 
of what He had just said clear: ‘Remembering the [miracles 
of feeding] already performed’ (He says), ‘ye ought neither to 
be troubled, on your part, about the absence of loaves, nor to 
suppose that I, for my part, am speaking to you about this. For 
it would not be hard for me to bring before you, now as 
formerly, the loaves that are not here, and to satisfy (Jit. fulfil) 
your need. How then do ye not yet understand? But have ye 
your heart still hardened?’ This He says while gradually leading 
the disciples forward to perception and faith?.’”’ 

The defect in this explanation is that it fails to recognise 
the force of “hardened.”” It mentions at the beginning 
“‘faithlessness”; but that is in Matthew, not in Mark. It 
implies, at the end, a want of “ perceptton” as well as of faith; 
but “hardness” of heart is a much more grievous defect than 
a want of “perception.’’ “Hardness” has been mentioned 
before by Mark in the word pérésss, or “‘ callousness,”’ as causing 
Jesus grief and indignation*. There it denoted absorption in 
one’s own interests and indifference to the suffering of others, 
uniting the Pharisees with the Herodians*® in a jealous antag- 
onism to Jesus the Healer, and in a determination to destroy 
Him. And here again the Marcan context mentions “the 
leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod‘,” before 
warning the disciples against a callousness that made them 
fai] to understand the moral implied by all Christ’s acts, and 
by the words in which He inculcated the doctrine of the living 


1 Cramer on Mk viii. 14—16 ending thus: "A\\’ é rp capdiary 
dere werepeplyny; Taira d¢ dno card Spay’ wpofsPdlev rovs pabyras els 
aizOnoiy re xai wiorsy, 

2 See Proclamation p. 362 foll. on “the hardening of their heart”’ 
in Mk iii. 5. 

* Mk iii. 6. 

¢ Mk viii. 15 “See, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the 
leaven of Herod,’”’ Mt. xvi. 6 “the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees,”” Lk. xii. 1 “the leaven (which is hypocrisy) of the 
Pharisees.”” On this, see Proclamation p. 365 foll. 
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Bread. For that doctrine was in fact a doctrine of self-sacrifice. 
And the opposite doctrine is that of self-worship—whether in 
those who profess religion or in those who profess irreligion. 

Matthew seems to have softened down the Marcan phrase 
(‘the heart hardened”) as being inapplicable to Christ’s 
disciples. And doubtless it is difficult. But its very difficulty 
confirms its genuineness, and indicates that Jesus used some 
strong term of this kind to warn His disciples against a worship 
of this world, a worship of visible and material success, which, 
if they allowed it to enter into their hearts, would alienate 
them from Himself, just at the critical time when He was 
purposing to appeal to them to cast in their lot with Him in 
spite of apparent failure. Mark, in his own person, has already 
said about the disciples ‘‘they understood not concerning the 
loaves, but thetr heart was hardened’; and now he represents 
Jesus Himself as, in effect, saying the same thing, “ Understand 
ye not concerning the loaves even now? Is your heart still 
hardened against the doctrine of the living Bread?” 

We might object that Mark, in relating the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, has said nothing about the doctrine of the living 
Bread as being part, and an integral part, of Christ’s acts and 
words on that occasion. But Mark might reply “It was not 
my business to record Christ’s words. I have left that to others. 
But I told my readers that Jesus, before feeding the multitudes, 
‘began to teach them many things.’ And, in effect, what He 
did teach them was the New Law of the New Kingdom of God. 
The whole of the day was spent thus*.” The reply would 
justify the Evangelist. And on examining the Synoptic 


1 Mk vi. 52. 

* Mk vi. 34 “And he began to teach them many things,” Mt. 
xiv. rq ‘‘...and healed their sick,” Lk. ix. 11 “and...he spake to 
them of the kingdom of God, and them that had need of healing 
he healed.” (See above, Chapter vim. § 15; and for a more literal 
rendering see p. 184, n. 4, comp. Proclam. p. 208 foll.) Matthew 
probably believed that the Sermon on the Mount (v. 1—vii. 29} 
contained the “many things” mentioned by Mark. 
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parallels we shall find that Luke actually describes Jesus as 
speaking about the Kingdom of God. Matthew does not. 
But that is explicable because Matthew believed that he had 
already given in detail the “many things” mentioned by Mark 
in the form of the Sermon on the Mount. That Sermon, or 
Teaching—Mark might say—contained the New Law; and the 
Kucharist that followed bestowed, in a rudimentary form, the 
power to perform the New Law. 

John, although he does not follow Mark verbally in applying 
to the disciples the same word (‘‘harden”) that has been 
applied to the Pharisees, nevertheless follows Mark to this 
extent, that he describes a critical occasion when even the 
Twelve, stumbling over Christ’s doctrine of Bread, seemed in 
danger of abandoning Him. First ‘“‘the Jews” contend, 
questioning the doctrine. Then ‘‘many of his disciples” — 
after “‘murmuring,” and after they had been asked by Jesus 
whether they were ‘made to stumble”—finally ‘went back 
and walked no more with him.’”’ Thus Jesus is led at last to 
make an appeal to the inmost circle of them: “Jesus said 
therefore unto the twelve, Can it be that ye, too, desire to go 
away*?” This is not exactly the same thing as Mark’s “‘ Have 
ye your heart hardened?” But in effect it resembles Mark. 
It means “ Do ye too share in the hardness of heart and blindness 
of sight predicted by Isaiah and common to all Israel except 
the remnant??” We may fairly say that John intervenes in 
favour of Mark to shew how Christ’s doctrine of Bread was 
followed by a recalcitration of unbelief on the part of many of 
His disciples into which Mark has given us two faint glimpses, 
while Matthew and Luke have given us none at all. 

It must be admitted, however, that Luke had some justifica- 
tion in putting aside these expressions of Mark, about “the 
hardening of the heart,” in the contexts in which he found 


1 Mk iii. 5. 

% Jn vi. 66—7. 

8 See Proclam. p. 362 on Jn xii. 40 which paraphrases Is. vi. ro. 
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them, and also in rejecting the tradition about “the one loaf,”’ 
and indeed the whole of the Feeding of the Four Thousand 
with its mention of the sphurides as distinct from cophinos'. 
Many others beside Victor of Antioch probably interpreted 
Mark’s representation of Christ’s argument as follows: “You 
are afraid because you have only one loaf. But I fed five thou- 
sand men with five loaves and you took up twelve large baskas 
(cophinot) of fragments; I afterwards fed fewer men, only 
four thousand, with more loaves, seven, and you took up only 
seven small baskets (sphurides). This should convince you that 
my power to give you bread does not depend on the number of 
your loaves, but simply on my will.”” If Luke put this aside 
either as being inappropriate to Christ’s teaching, or as being 
based on misunderstanding, or for both these reasons, we 
ought to be very cautious in condemning him. 

Luke certainly knew that at a very early period the twelve 
cophinoi in the Feeding of the Five Thousand were regarded 
as symbols. The cophinos was known everywhere as the 
“basket” of the Jews that tramped about the Roman Empire*. 
Luke also probably knew that there were traditions about 
other Eucharistic meals connected with the Lord Jesus before 
and after His resurrection, some of which were regarded as 
typical of the admission of the Gentiles to the feast of the 
Gospel. For these, the cophinos would be inappropriate. 
A Gentile term such as the sphuris (corresponding to the Roman 
sporta, or ‘‘food-basket”’) would be more suitable. The same 
tendency of tradition that led Mark to insert the story about 
a Syrophoenician woman—called “‘Hellenis” or ‘‘ Greek,” as 
distinct from Jews—and to mention her prayer for the meta- 
phorical “crumbs” from the table of the Jews, would lead 
Mark also to insert a mention of Gentile ‘‘ baskets” or “‘ sphur- 
sdes”’ in an account of one of Christ’s Eucharistic meals so as 
to balance the narrative about the Jewish cophinoi. 


1 Mk viii..8, comp. ib. viii. 20. 
* Juvenal iii. 14, vi. 542. 
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But although Luke may be right in rejecting a large part 
of the Marcan Gospel bearing on the miracles of feeding, he 
may have included in his rejection some things that it was 
desirable to retain. In developing the moral teaching deduced 
from these Eucharistic meals it was very natural that they 
should need to be distinguished. In the earlier ones, the 
doctrine of taking up the cross, or denying oneself, would be 
latent, as it is in the Sermon on the Mount; in the later ones, 
it might become more prominent, and even so prominent as 
to overshadow the doctrine of the brotherhood of the children 
of God. In all of them, however, there was a spiritual doctrine, 
which could not be rejected without bringing on those who 
rejected it the reproach of “‘hardening their heart.” If Luke, 
in omitting Mark’s duplicate of the Eucharistic meal, has also 
omitted a warning actually uttered against a spiritual danger, 
it would be ungrateful and presumptuous in us—having regard 
to the difficulty of eliciting the truth—to blame him for this 
omission; but we ought to be grateful to John for not only 
supplying what was omitted (the doctrine of sacrifice implied 
in the breaking of the bread) but also amplifying and empha- 
sizing it in a positive as well as a negative aspect. 


§ 5. Jesus lays His- hands twice on a blind man and 
heals him, in Mark} 


The only Johannine account of the healing of blindness 
resembles this narrative (which is peculiar to Mark) in two 


1 Mk viii. 22—6 (R.V.) 


(22) And they come unto Bethsaida. And they bring 
to him a blind man, and beseech him to touch him. 

(23) And he took hold of the blind man by the hand, 
and brought him out of the village; and when he had spit 
on (es, Jit. into) his eyes, and laid his hands upon him, he 
asked him, Seest thou aught? ; 

(24) And he looked up (avafaAépas), and said, I see men; 
for I behold [them] as trees, walking. : 

(25) Then again he laid his hands upon his eyes; and 
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respects. (1) The healing may be said, from one point of view, 
to be not accomplished at once but by stages. (2) In the first 
of these stages there is ‘‘spitting.”” These two details point 
to Johannine Intervention. In other respects, however, John 
differs widely from Mark. There is no ancient comment of 
much value on either narrative!, but some verbal peculiarities 
in Mark demand attention. 

Our English Versions do not reveal the peculiarities of 
Mark’s language. They say that the man when healed “saw 
clearly.” But the word rendered ‘‘clearly” means, etymo- 
logically, and frequently in Greek poetry, “‘far-beaming” like 
the sun or moon. Hence it is naturally used of heavenly 


Mk viii. 22—6 (R.V.) contd. 


he looked stedfastly (&¢8AeWev), and was restored, and saw 
all things clearly (¢véS8Aerev rmdavyes Gravra). 

(26) And he sent him away to his home, saying, Do not 
even enter into the village 


Comp. Jn ix. 1—7 (R.V.). And as he passed by, he saw a man 
blind from his birth. (2) And his disciples asked him, saying, 
Rabbi, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be born 
blind? (3) Jesus answered, Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: 
but that the works of God should be made manifest in him. (4) We 
must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. (5) When I am in the world, | 
am the light of the world. (6) When he had thus spoken, he spat 
on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and anointed his eyes 
with the clay (or, and with the clay thereof anointed [his] eyes), 
(7) And said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is by 
interpretation, Sent). He went away therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing. 

1 Chrysostom’s comment on Jn ix. 5—7 “Go, wash,’’ has tbe 
merit of calling attention to the faith of the blind man as superior 
to that of Naaman (2 K. v. 10 foll.). 

* Mk viii. 25 ¢»éS\ewevy rpdavyos. Comp. Philo i. 579 of Moses 
seeking to see God, ¢{nrea rév rperd@nroy Kai povor tAravyes ideiv. 
Commenting on God’s command to Abraham (Gen. xv. 5) to look up 
to heaven and count the stars, Philo (i. 95) thanks God for having 
implanted in the soul seeds “far-beaming” like the stars, owdppore 
++ -T™Aavy)...as rovs dorépas ¢v obpayy. Philo ii. 344 likens the sun, 
shewing its rnAavyés péyyos, after eclipse, to Truth, fter wddw 4 dAndne 
kai dvaddupe pos dractpdrrovea rAavytorarov. 
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light, as in the only passage where the adjective occurs in 
the Psalms, “The commandment of the Lord is (Heb.) pure, 
enlightening the eyes!.” 

Further, Mark uses here, in the phrase “having spit into 
(mot, upon) his eyes,”’ a word for ‘“‘eye,”’ omma, which he himself 
does not repeat when he describes Jesus as afterwards putting 
His hands on the man’s “eyes’’ (where “eye” is opthalmos), 
Oma is used by Philo, Clement of Rome, and Justin Martyr 
(following Plato) to mean “‘the eye of the soul or mind?,” but 
is practically unused in the Greek Testament, Old and New, 
except in Proverbs?. 

Lastly, as regards the gradual nature of the healing, Mark’s 
words, if interpreted as usual in N.T., would imply four stages. 
The man (1) “recovered sight* (R.V. looked up),”’ (2) “saw 


1 Ps. xix. 8 mAavyjs. In Job xxxvii. 21 “bright (rmAavyis)”’ is 
applied to “light’’ said to be (Heb.) “‘in the skies.” But in Lev. 
xiii. 2—24 it means “a bright spot” in the flesh. 

* See Clem. Rom. § 19 ¢uSrtyeper rois Supacw ris Wuyi els rd paxps- 
Ovpor airot Bovdnya. Justin Mart. Tryph. § 4 quotes Plato on rd rov 
vou Supa as given to us to behold things divine, after saying that rd 
6eiow cannot be seen dpadrpois, ib. § 123 speaks of the “opening of 
the eyes (Supera) of proselytes.”” These are the only instances in 
Goodspeed. Philo i. 333 (rep. ii. 607) contrasts é¢adpoi and Supara 
in connection with rnAavyas. 

* “Ouga, in canon. LXX, occurs only in Proverbs (four times 
representing the Heb. “eye’’ and once in an interpolation). In 
N.T. it occurs only in Mk above, and in Mt. xx. 34 “he touched 
theiy eyes (éppdrev),”” where Matthew describes the healing of 
two blind men, but the parall. Mk x. 52, Lk. xviii. 42 mention 
only one. 

* *AvafAéwe in N.T. (Acts as well as Gospels), when used absolutely, 
(without «ls rd» odpaycv) mostly means “recover sight.”” Lk. xix. 5, 
xxi. 1—of Jesus “looking up” to Zacchaeus in the tree, and to the 
almsgiving in the Temple—are exceptional. ‘A»dSreyis, unique in 
Lk. iv. 18 rudocis dvdfteyw, from Is. lxi. 1, means “recovery of 
sight.” Hence, in answer to the question “ Dost thou see see 
we may naturally infer that Mk viii. 24 cai dvaPAdwas Meyer, BAéwe. 
means “and having [immediately] recovered Rie he said, I see.. 

On Mk xvi. 4 dvaPtépacas see Corrections 527 a, | 
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clearly! (R.V. looked stedfastly)’’—which is emphasized by 
adding (3) ‘‘and he was restored,” and (4) “ saw-with-tnstghs 
in-bright-clearness all things (R.V. saw all things cleazly).” 
The Greek for “‘see-with-insight,”” in canonical LXX, is almost 
peculiar to Isaiah where it is used of “seeing with insight the 
works of the Lord*”; and the three Translators use it where 
Hezekiah says ‘‘I shall not see the Lord...I shall not look- 
upon man®.” 

This last passage suggests a partial explanation of the very 
difficult utterance of the blind man in the first stage of his 
recovery (about seeing men ‘‘as trees”). Hezekiah, when 
delivered from the impending darkness of death and restored 
to health, might have said “It has been given to me to see yet 
again the works of the Lord and to look upon man.” Some- 
what similarly, here, it is given to the blind man, first, to 
“see man,” but only imperfectly, not clearly nor face to face, 
but faintly and dimly, shadowy moving objects “‘as it were 
trees,” and then afterwards to see both man and all other things 
in the bright light of the perfect truth‘. 


1 Mk viii. 25 d&éBAewer. AsaSdéwe occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in 
Mt. vii. 5, Lk. vi. 42 daBdAéWeas “thou shalt see clearly,” tc. with 
discrimination. In Mk, R.V. has “looked stedfastly.”” But d&afdiro 
has not quite the meaning of insight, or stedfastness, that is in 
épBrér ow. 

* “Saw with insight,” ¢»fSrerer. "EuSdéwe occurs nine times in 
Isaiah, and only six or seven times in the rest of canon. LX X (with 
various readings). 

* "EuSAére@ with ele or dative is freq., but rare with accus. Comp. 
however Is. v. 12 ra 8¢ epya xvpiou ovx éuSrérovew “see with insight,” 
_ “see the meaning of,”’ and Is. xxxviii. 11 (the complaint of Hezekiah) 
“T shall not see Jehovah...I shall not any longer look-upon man 
(Aq., Sym., Theod., oix épBr\AYrwo dvOpemoy gx). ...”” 

* On Is. xxxviii. 11 Ibn Ezra says “The pleasure that man 
has in this world in understanding the works of the Almighty is 
first mentioned; and then, in the words, ‘I shall behold man no 
more,’ his pleasure in seeing his fellow men.” The passage is 
differently explained by the Targum as though the first clause meant 
“I shall not appear before the Lord in His Temple.” 
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SE ee a 

These indications of a typical and allusive meaning in Mark’s 
narrative are not inconsistent with its historical character, 
which is favoured by many of its details. For example, it 
takes place at Bethsaida. Now Bethsaida is denounced, in 
the Double Tradition of Matthew and Luke, for its rejection 
of the evidence of Christ’s mighty works!. Accordingly Jesus 
first takes the man out of the town, as though out of an 
atmosphere of unbelief. Then He resorts to external processes 
such as those mentioned in the recent healing of ‘‘the stam- 
merer.” And in this miracle the cure is at first only partial. 
We may reasonably infer that the man’s faith was weak and 
meeded strengthening against Bethsaida influences. Finally 
comes the warning not to re-enter the place’, ‘“‘ Do not so much 
as go into the village*.”” A similar suggestion of the infection 
of unbelief will be found later on, where the disciples absolutely 
fail to cast out a devil from a child, and Jesus Himself will 
not attempt it, as long as the father is in the atmosphere of 
“If thou canst‘.” 

In passing out of an atmosphere of darkness and faithlessness 
into an atmosphere of light and faith, Abraham led the way. 
To Abraham Philo represents God as saying—with a play on 


TEMES £1. 23, bok, X55 5. 8 Mk viii. 26. 

* Bethsaida was a city, not a village. And “village” is hardly 
explicable from the mere fact that (Schirer 11. i. 160) the capitals of 
districts in Syria are described sometimes as woAas sometimes as cepas. 
But possibly (Swete on Mk viii. 22—3) “ Bethsaida Julias may have 
kept its old style in the popular speech; or one of the villages in its 
territory may be intended.’’ The latter hypothesis might be illus- 
trated by the reading of D, a,b, i in Mk viii. 27 “ Caesarea Philipps,” 
where Mark has “the villages (xepas)”’ (and Mt. xvi. 13 “the paris 
(wépn)”’) of “Caesarea Philippi.” Mark’s original, “to a village of 
Bethsaida,”” may have been taken as “to a village [named] Beth- 
saida”; and “village” may have been dropped there as superfluous, 
but retained in the following narrative. In LXX, xcopy represents 
seven different Hebrew words, see Proclam. pp. 240—1, on Mk i. 38 

raw, Lk. iv. 43 wdcow. 
een Ma ix. 22 foll. This “if thou canst” is in Mark alone. 
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the Greek word meaning either “look-up” or “‘ regain-sight "— 
“‘ Look-up, in order to convict the human herd that seems to see, 
but is blinded?.”” Philo also comments on the apparent super- 
fluity of words in the statement that God “led him out osséstde” 
when He bade him “‘look up to heaven.” This word “‘ostside” 
(he says) means that “the mind that is really desirous of being 
‘led out’ by God, so as to be in perfect freedom, must pass 
outside all bodily things, constraints, organs of perception, 
sophistic classifications, rhetorical tricks of persuasion—and 
finally (outside) sts own self*.”” Here we have, in a Philonian 
form, Christ’s doctrine of ‘‘denying oneself.” Regarded in this 
light, the Marcan miracle about the blind man who is “ brought 
out outside?” Bethsaida—for there is the same verbal superfluity 
here as in the passage commented on by Philo‘—and who is 
then restored to sight but with the command not to return to 
the town, comes not inappropriately at this stage of the Gospel 
where Jesus is on the point of proclaiming the doctrine of 
denying oneself®,.”’ é 


1 Philo i. 483 "AvaBrepor, cis Meyxor rov rupdov raw dyeAaior 
avOpwreyv yivous, 8, Brérew Soxovy, wemnpera. 

® Philo i. 95 (on Gen. xv. 5) wdvrev trexorpyat coparixer...td 
tedevraia Kal éavrov. 

* Mk viii. 23 éfnveyner.. ze. So the best MSS. It is not sur- 
prising that many MSS read efnyayew, but comp. Ezz. viii. 17 éfnveyxa 
avrovs, parall. to 1 Esdr. viii. 44 elwa airois édOeiv. 

* Philo, on Gen. xv. 5 (i. 95), motes, and corrects, one’s first 
impression, namely, that it is “beside the mark” to add é» to 
éfnyayer. 

* From the literal point of view no satisfactory explanation has 
ever been given (as far as I know) of Mk viii. 24 “I see men (or, the 
men, or mankind) (rods dv@pemovs), because I behold [people] as trees, 
walking (wepirarovvras).’”’ But, if the story was applied mystically 
and typically as being an “ opening of the eyes of man” for salvation, 
it would be natural to contrast it with the first “ opening of the eyes 
of man,”’ in Genesis, which followed close on his fall. There, as here, 
a mention is made of “walking,’’ the first Biblical instance of wrep- 
waréw (Gen, iii. 8), But there it is God, not man, who “walks.”” And 
“the trees of the garden” are there mentioned merely as man’s hiding- 
place. Rashi testifies to the abundance of mystical interpretations 
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§6. The Johannine healing of blindness 


In John’s description of the healing of a blind man, 
“*spitting” is mentioned as follows, ‘‘He spat on the ground 
and made clay from the spittle, and placed the clay thereof 
on the eyes!.”” Thus he avoids the Marcan expression, a some- 
what repellent one, that Jesus spat, literally, “‘into the eyes 
of the blind man.” The original phrase was also perhaps 
ambiguous, since “‘in (07, into) the eyes of” might be taken to 
mean “in the presence of,” “face to face with,” or “in front 
of*.” It would therefore be possible, without much straining 
of the original tradition, to suppose that Jesus spat, not into 
the eyes of the blind man but straight forward on the ground, 
Then in describing the anointing with the spittle, it would 


of this narrative, and Philo gives us a specimen of them. There is 
no external evidence to shew that Mark’s narrative, in its original 
form, contained allusions to Genesis; but internal evidence, and the 
omission of the narrative by Matthew and Luke, point to some 
early Marcan misunderstanding. 

1 Jn ix. 6 W.H. txt éwéOnxery, marg. éwéypurev. The text varies 
greatly, SS has “formed clay from his spittle, and took [it] up 
{and] smeared [it] upon the eyes of that blind man.”’ Nonnus says 
aydpos tracey Spya rd py pvois ebpev draco... dpOarpors redéww veo- 
revxéas, apparently meaning that the man, being born blind, had 
practically received from nature no eyes and that Jesus made eyes 
for him. Chrysostom perhaps means something of the same kind 
when he says “the power that came forth from His mouth by itself 
both fashioned and opened (air) xai 3:¢wdace nai dvépte) the eyes.”” 

* Deut. xxv. 9 “she shall spit in his face’’ is explained by Rashi 
as “on the ground,” and by Breithaupt as ‘‘ before his face, i.e. om the 
ground.”’ Onk. has *7\p9x3, Walton ‘in factem ejus,” but Jer. Targ. 
“she shall spit before his face (“p1p) abundant spittle visible to the 
judges.” Comp. J. Jebam. xu g. E., 13 a (Levy iv. 436 a) where the 
judges say “The Jebama spat before our faces (xID7)p) spittle that 
was visible [to us] on the ground.’’ Hor. Heb. on Jn ix. 6 describes 
how R. Meir, for a kind purpose, feigning an ailment in his eyes, 
said to a woman “Spit seven times upon my eyes."’ Levy iv. 4364 
gives a version that has “speie in mein Gesicht (YDx2)"; Levy 
i. 113 @ says that MDINI with suffix means “in the face of" as in 
Baba M. 86 a “‘he shut the door in hts face.” 
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naturally follow that the earth and the moisture were combined 
into what might be called ‘“‘clay.”” No Jewish precedent appears 
to exist for anointing with such clay!; but having in view the 
fact that the Deuteronomic “‘spitting” which according to the 
Law was “‘spitting 8 the face,’’ was interpreted by the Talmud 
as meaning ‘‘spitting om the ground,” we may not unreasonably 
suppose that John was at all events right in substituting “the 
ground” for “the eyes.” 

When “‘the ground” had been thus substituted, other cir- 
cumstances of the healing might naturally be modified so as to 
suit the change. Nonnus regards the manipulation of the clay 
as being of a creative nature, as if Jesus created new eyes for 
the blind man. But the meaning might be that Jesus closed 
up with clay even the sockets of the bodily eyes in order that 
the man might entirely give up the old before passing into the 
new?, 

It may be said that John, if he has Mark in view, finds no 
place for the partial and at first imperfect character of the 
Marcan act of healing. But that, though true, would not be 
an adequate statement of the fact from a Johannine point of 
view, which includes spiritual healing. Physically regarded, 
when the blind man, his eyes plastered up with clay, moves 
off to the waters of Siloam, he is just as he was before, only 
with his blindness proclaimed as it were on his face. There 
is no partial cure at any time. Before he washes he is not 


1 None is alleged by Hor. Heb., Wetstein, Schdttgen, and Schlatter, 
on Jn ix. 6. 

* Introd. p. 22 says “In the new-born proselyte, the old eye must 
be closed before the new one is opened, see Levy iv. 1546 quoting 
Lev. r. (on Lev. xii. 2)."". But Levy, interpreting “das Glied das im 
Mutterleibe geschlossen war’’ as “die Augen, Ohren u. dgl.,’’ goes 
rather beyond the text of Lev. y. which seems to refer to the mouth. 
Philo i. 92 dwells on the need of “concealing and destroying” the 
passions and says (1b. 94) that the self-glorifying intellect must “die” 
if man is to escape the charge of “ murder (¢dvos)."” The doctrine of 
“dying to oneself” in order to “live unto the Lord” is Pauline and 
based on Christ’s own teaching. 
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healed. When he has washed he is healed and healed com- 
pletely. The plastering cannot be confidently alleged to have 
produced any physical result. It may have been a mere test 
of faith. 

Spiritually, however, there are two distinct stages. In the 
first, the man born blind is so far enlightened that he maintains, 
boldly and passionately, that his Healer is ‘‘a prophet” and 
** from God!.” In the next stage, Jesus meets him after he has 
been cast out of the synagogue and asks him “ Believest thou 
im the Son of man*?” The man does not know what this 
means, but is certain that he has but to know and he will 
believe: ‘‘Who is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?” 
When he knows, he at once believes and worships, and Jesus 
contrasts him with the Pharisees: “‘For judgment came I into 
this world, that they that see not may see and that they that see 
may become blind?.” 

This accords with Christ’s saying in Matthew and Luke about 
God’s “‘hidirig” truth from the wise and understanding while 
“revealing” it to babes‘, and with many passages in the Epistles 
to the same effect ; and it is easy to understand that John would 
attach importance to a miracle of healing wrought on one 
born blind, who might seem to him a type of the Gentile world. 
Still, it is startling to find this man described as “‘ worshipping”’ 
Jesus—the only mention of actual “worship” in the Fourth 
Gospel, and the only Johannine instance of the word at all, 
apart from the worship of God repeatedly mentioned in the 
Dialogue with the Samaritan Woman and in the brief mention 
of “‘Greeks§.”’ 


1 Jn ix. 17, 33- 

® Jn ix. 35. The reading “Son of Man” (not “Son of God’’) 
is confirmed by SS, see Son 3452. 

$ Jn ix. 39. 

* Mt. xi. 25, Lk. x. 21. 

5 Tpocxuvéw, apart from Jn ix. 28, occurs in iv. 20—24 (nine 
times), and xii. 20 “Greeks...going up to worship at the feast.” 
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Perhaps, among many traditions about the healing of blind- 
ness (beside the Marcan one under consideration) which John 
had in view in writing this story, there were some based on 
the prophecy of Isaiah concerning the twofold blindness of 
Israel :—the blindness of the learned, to whom “the book” of 
revelation is “sealed,” and that of the unlearned, who confess 
“I am not learned!.” The context ir Isaiah bears on our 
investigation. For these words of the prophet precede others 
quoted by Jesus about the “hypocrites” (‘‘Well did Isaiah 
prophesy of you hypocrites*”’). Then follow, at a little interval, 
words predicting a better time, when ‘“‘ The deaf shall hear the 
words of the book, and the eyes of the blind shall see out of 
obscurity and out of darkness*.”” This last phrase was in early 
times variously interpreted as meaning either ‘‘see darkness,” 
i.e. see what was once dark now made light, or “‘see by passing 
out of darkness‘.” Ibn Ezra, adopting the latter, says ‘‘ Those 
blind men will not see untsl they have already been in darkness.” 
Perhaps the Marcan story may be based on one that took the 
meaning to be ‘‘see at first obscurely and then clearly,’ and the 
Johannine on one that took the meaning to be “‘see the light 
after passing through a phase of darkness made darker than 
before.” 

These remarks do not concern themselves with the question 
whether, or how far, the Johannine narrative is unhistorical, 
or whether it is merely a version of the Marcan narrative. The 
object is to shew that there were probably many floating 
traditions about Christ’s healing of blindness besides those 
mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels®. It is practically certain 


1 Is. xxix. r1—12. 

* Is. xxix. 13 quoted in Mk vii. 6 foll., Mt. xv. 8 foll. 

3 Is. xxix, 18, 

* See Jerome ad loc., who says that Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus translated it “tenebras et caliginem...videbunt, ut 
ostenderent gentium populo qui prius caecus erat, Christi Sacra- 
menta pandenda....’’ 

§ The first mention of blindness in Mark is in viii. 22 foll. But 
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that the language of these stories would be affected in the earliest 
days of the Church by the language of the prophets, and especially 
Isaiah’. It is certain that Jesus had Isaiah in view when He 
attacked the blindness of the Pharisees, and probable that He 

- had it in view when He healed blindness. These considerations, 
although they do not justify confident inferencesabout the precise 
results of Isaiah’s influence in the Johannine narrative, confirm 
the conclusion that we have, in the healing of the man born 
blind, an instance of Johannine Intervention. John intervenes, 
in view of the Marcan miracle of healing blindness by spitting, 
to shew that the spitting was but a small detail in a similar 
miracle of a still more-wonderful nature. 

Inferring that the spitting was ‘“‘on the ground” and that 
“clay” was thus compounded, John leads us to a further 
inference—natural for those who were familiar with the thought 
of God’s creation of man out of the ground and with the language 
of Hebrew poets and prophets, ‘I also am formed out of the 
clay,” ‘“‘Thou art our father, we are the clay*.”” Christ’s act 
is regarded, not as ameliorative, but as creative. The Psalmist 
said ‘‘ Make anew in me a right spirit®.”” Jesus creates ‘“‘a new 
eye”’—for the man born blind, the representative of the Gentile 
world. 


§ 7. ‘ Prophet,” “Som of Man,” “Christ” 


The parallel texts below shew that Matthew differs from 
Mark and Luke by representing Jesus as saying, not “I,” but 


Matthew mentions it as being healed at an earlier date, while John 
the Baptist was still in prison, Mt. ix. 27 foll., xi. 5 (comp. Lk. vii. 21), 
and also xii. 22 (ruddy «ai cwpdyv), and xv. 30—31. Then follows 
Xx. 30 800 rupdoi, parall. to Mk x. 46 (Bartimaeus) (Lk. xviii. 35 
rugAds ris), and then xxi. 14 (“blind and lame in the temple,” pec. 
to Matthew). 

1 Strong’s Concordance gives “blind’’ as occurring in Isaiah 
eleven times, as against four times in all the rest of the Prophets. 

® Job xxxiii. 6, Is. lxiv. 8 etc. 

* Ps. li. 10, parall. to ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart.” 
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“the Son of Man,” when He questions them about men’s 


opinions concerning Himself}. 


Reasons have been given for 


1 Mk viii. 27—29 
" (R.V.) 

(27) And Jesus 
went forth, and his 
disciples, into the 
villages of Caesarea 
Philippi: and in the 
wa: Ee asked his dis- 
ciples, saying unto 
them, Who do men 
say that I am? 

(28) And they 

told him, _ saying, 
John the Baptist: 
and others, Elijah; 
but others, One of 
the prophets. 
29) And he asked 
them, But who say 
ye that lam? Peter 
answereth and saith 
unto him, Thou art 
the Christ. 


Mt. xvi. 13—16 
(R.V.) 
(13) Now when 
Jesus came into the 
Caesarea 


of 
Phil pi, he asked 
his disci saying, 
Who do men say that 
the Son of man is? 
(many anc. auth. that 
I theSonof man am?) 

(14) And they 
said, Some [say] John 
the Baptist; some, 
Elijah: and others, 
Jeremiah, or one of 


the prophets. 
15) He _ saith 
unto them, But whe 


say ye that I am? 
(16) And Simon 

Peter answered and 

said, Thou art the 


Lk. ix. 18—z20 
(R.V.) 

(18) And it came 
to pass, as he was 
praying alone, the 

isciples were with 
him: and he asked 
them, saying, Who 
do the multitudes 
say that I am? 

(19) And _ they 
answering said, John 
the Baptist; but 
others [say] Elijah; 
and others, that one 
of the old prophets 
is risen again. 

(20) And he said 
unto them, But who 
pes e that I am? 

nd Peter answering 
said, The Christ of 
God. 


Christ, the Son of 
the living God. 

Caesarea Philippi might be thought by readers of Mark to be 
called after the Philip (Herod Philip) previously mentioned in Mark 
(vi. 17). But it was called after Philip the Tetrarch. About a.p. 55 
it was called Neronias (Madden p. 116) and subsequently resumed its 
old name Paneas. Luke (iii. 1) mentions Philip the Tetrarch, but 
does not mention Herod Philip by name though referring to him in 
iii. 19 ‘Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him for Herodias his 
brother’s [i.¢. Herod Philip’s] wife.” John abstains from these 
names—perhaps as being void of interest for his readers. The only 
Philip that John mentions—eleven times as against once in each of 
the Synoptists—is the Apostle. 

As regards Mk viii. 27 “in the way,’’ omitted by Matthew and Luke, 
we should note that it is used for “the way [of the Christians]” in 
Acts xix. 23, “no small disturbance about the Way,” xxiv. 22 “having 
more exact knowledge about the Way,” so that it might sometimes be 
used about Jesus leading His disciples on “in the Way," i.e. in the 
revelation of the Way of Life. When Mark (alone) says that 
Bartimaeus (x. 52) “followed Jesus in the way,” it is very probable 
that there was a poetic play on the phrase “He was restored to 
sight and followed Jesus in the Way [of Lighf].” Mark also alone 
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believing that Matthew is right. Jesus had deliberately called 
Himself ‘Son of Man” (or “Son of Adam,” like Ezekiel) and 
wished to be known by that title, and not by that of ‘‘ Prophet.” 
But He used it, without defining it, always having in view the 
likeness suggested in Scripture between “‘the son of man” and 
God. We appear to have reached a turning point in Christ’s 
use of the title, when, for the first time, after hearing the 
definitions of the multitudes, He asks the disciples to define it 
according to their own experience}. 

If this is so, it would seem that Jesus felt the multitudes to 
have done Him no honour, but on the contrary to have mis- 
understood Him, when they called Him the greatest of the 
Prophets, or the wonder-working Elijah. It was not as a 
prophet nor as a wonder-worker that He desired to appeal to 
them. It was as ‘‘the Man”—in Hebrew or Aramaic “‘the son 
of man,” or perhaps “the son of Adam.”’ The Man or the Son 
of Man was to be felt by them to be so divine as to be one with 
God, or with the Son of God. Peter, in Mark, responds to 
the appeal by giving his Master a title distinguishing Him 
from all the prophets, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ.” This is amplified 
by Matthew as “the Christ, the Son of the living God,’’ and by 
Luke as “the Christ of God.” 

Matthew and Luke seem to have deemed Mark to be abrupt 
and obscure. And they seem right. ‘‘The Christ,” #.¢. “the 
Anointed,” would mean little or nothing to most Gentiles 
unless one added something connecting the title with God. 
This is not an instance where Luke omits anything that is in 
Mark. Luke adds something. But as the addition is of the 
nature of an alteration we naturally ask what, if anything, 


speaks of Bartimaeus as “ casting away (dwoSadev)’’ his cloak. Comp. 
Clem. Rom. § 35 “Let us follow the Way of Truth having cast off 
(dwoppiyvayres) from ourselves all unrighteousness....’’ Hermas, who 
often uses Marcan expressions, speaks metaphorically of “coming to 
the Way,” and of “not abiding in the Way,” meaning “in the 
Christian Faith’’ (see Vis. iii. 2. 9 and ili. 7. 1). 

3 See Son 3179—81. 
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John has to say, bearing on this addition (as also on Matthew's) 
when he represents Peter, or others, as making a confession 
similar to that in the Synoptists. 

What John says, in effect, is this : ‘‘ To say, Thou art the Christ 
was, in itself, nothing. All depended on the spirit in which 
the confession was made. ‘Chrsst’ is only a translation of the 
Aramaic ‘Messiah.’ About this matter, I have said something 
early in the Gospel, as soon as one of the disciples for the first 
time spoke concerning the Lord Jesus: ‘Andrew first findeth 
his own brother Simon and saith unto him, We have found the 
Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Anointed)!.’ Thus it has 
been seen that Andrew was the first disciple to call Jesus 
‘Messiah’ and that Peter heard the title from his brother. 
But Jesus pronounced no blessing on Andrew. Nor did He 
praise Nathanael, a little later, when Nathanael said, ‘Thow 
art God's Son.’ On the contrary, the Lord implied that there 
was in store for Nathanael a higher revelation or vision not 
about the Son of God, but about the Son of Man, in which he 
would see God’s angels ascending and descending on the Son of 
man*, . 

“Wherein then consisted the special merit of Peter's Con- 
fession? In two respects. First, in the things around Peter 
at the time. The multitudes had failed to Understand the 
sign given by the Lord Jesus to the Five Thousand. They 
had called Him merely ‘the prophet,’ and they purposed to 
snatch Him away and ‘make’ Him ‘king.’ His own disciples 
_also had failed to understand His doctrine about the living 
Bread, and had mostly abandoned Him. Secondly, there was 
something special, or new, in Peter’s own heart. Peter did 


1 Jn i. 41 “Anointed, Xpercs.”” John cannot interpret 
“anointed,”” because it is Greek already. The Greek reader is 
supposed to know that christos means “‘ anointed for a sacred or royal 
office ’’ and not “anointed for secular purposes (dAnduppévos).” See 
above, p. 175, 2. 5, on the two kinds of anointing; and comp. p. 183. 

8 Jn i. 51. 
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not now think of Jesus as ‘ Messiah * in the same sense in which 
he accepted Him as ‘Messiah’ on the day when Andrew called 
Him by that title. Now he knew Jesus through experience, 
as his only hope in his search after truth (‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go?’) and as one from whose presence there breathed 
the very holiness of God. Perhaps Peter actually said merely 
Thou art the Messiah, as Mark has handed down. But in any 
case he meant more than the formal meaning of that title. 
He meant that Jesus was, to him, one who had the words of 
eternal life, not a saint, but the saint of saints, the Holy One 
of God. In this form the confession will be such as may be 
understood by Greeks, and in this form it will be right for me 
to record it}.’’ : 

Looked at in this way, Peter’s confession is seen to be the 
result as it were of natural religion. It is a kind of tribute to 
humanity and to its divine nature. Christ came to be man, and 
to be loved as man, and by being loved thus, to attract His 
brethren, the sons of man, into the love of God the Father in 
heaven, in whose image man is made. This attraction may be 
illustrated by the progress or spiritual ascent of the man born 
blind. The man’s conviction about Jesus at first extends no 
further than this, “‘he is a prophet.”” Then he declares that 
Jesus must be “from God.”” Lastly, in answer to the appeal 
“Dost thou believe in the Son of man?” he replies ‘‘ And who 
is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?” Then he “worships” 
Jesus?. 


1 Jn vi. 68—9 “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast words of 
eternal life. And we [firmly] believe and [assuredly] know that thou 
art the Holy One of God,” on which see Joh. Gr. MA2—3. 

2 On Jn ix. 35—6 and on the reading “Son of man”’ as preferable 
to “Son of God,” see Son 3452—3. 
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§ 8. ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,” in Mark and Matthew’ 


Although Mark does not say that Peter “worshipped” 
Jesus we perceive from the Three Gospels, in the light of the 
Fourth, that Peter had reached to a combination of love, 
trust, and awe, of such a nature as to constitute true worship. 
Now therefore the time had come when Jesus deemed it nght 
to set before Peter (and his companions) what Peter's con- 
fession meant. For it did not mean what Peter consciously 


thought it meant. He had said “Thou art the Messiah.” 


1 Mk viii. 30—33 
(R.V.) 

* (30) And _ he 

charged them that 


they should tell no 
man of him. 


(31) And he 
to teach them, t 
the Son of man must 
suffer many ars x 
and be rejected by 
the elders, and the 
chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days 


(32) And he spake 
the saying ar 
And Por too 
and began to rebuke 
him. 

(33) But he turn- 
ing about, and seeing 
his disciples, rebuked 
Peter, and saith, Get 
thee. behind me, 
Satan: for thou 
mindest not the 
things of God, but 
the things of men. 


Mt. xvi. 20—23 
(R.V.) 

(20) Then charged 
he the disciples that 
they should tell no 
man that he was the 
Christ. 

(21) From that 
time began Jesus 
(some anc. auth. Jesus 
ern: to shew unto 

isciples, how 
that he mae go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the 
elders and_ chief 
priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and 
the third day be 
raised 


up. 
(22) And Peter 
took him, and began 


.to rebuke him, say- 


ing, Be it far from 
thee (or, [God] have 


mercy on thee), 
Lord: this shall 
never be unto thee. 
(23) But ihe 
turned, and _ said 
unto Peter, Get 


thee behind me, 
Satan: thou art a 
stumbling-block unto 
me: for thou mind- 
est not the things of 
God, but the things 
of men. 


Lk. ix. 2I—22 


R.V.) 
(21) But he 
charged them, and 


commanded [them] 
to tell this to no 
man ; 

(22) Saying, The 

mn of. man must 
sufier many things, 
and be rejected of 
the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and 
the third day be 
raised up. 
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But he had unconsciously meant “Thou art Thyself, whose 
saving helpfulness and sustenance to my soul I cannot express, 
but I try to express it by giving thee the name commonly 
bestowed on the Saviour of Israel.” 

But to Jesus the title implied, and had perhaps implied for 
some time, even before the execution of John the Baptist, a 
great deal more than this'. It implied suffering. And Peter’s 
Confession came to Him as a confirmation of a revelation from 
the Father that He, the Son, was to be the Sufferer: ‘Thou 
art the Suffering Servant of the Lord. Thou art the repre- 
sentative of the spiritual Israel, God’s Firstborn, destined to 
be delivered up by the Father to humiliation and suffering 
for the sins of others, and not to rise out of them till an interval 
shall have elapsed according to the words of Hosea which speak 
of God as having ‘smitten’ Israel: ‘He hath smitten and he 
will bind us up. After two days will he revive us; on the 
third day he will raise us up, and we shall live before him?*.’”’ 

Here, the Hebrew for “smitten” is ambiguous*. It is not 
surprising therefore if Mark, or Mark’s original, in rendering 


1 The Epistle to the Hebrews appears to teach us that Jesus 
(Heb. v. 8) “learned,” as time went on, things not revealed at first, 
namely, that He was to be “rejected’’ and “smitten.’’ There is 
nothing to indicate that this anticipation of rejection was—and much 
to indicate that it was not—taught by Jesus, or definitely recognised 
by Jesus, at the beginning of His preaching. 

3 Hos. vi. 1—2, “hath smitten,’’ LXX wardgéa. 

3 “Smite (wardgow)’”’ is used by Jesus Himself (Mk xiv. 27, Mt. 
xxvi. 31) (in quoting Zechariah (xiii. 7)) “J will smite (Heb. 73) 
‘smite,’ LXX° wardgare) the shepherd and the sheep shall be 
scattered.” The Heb. 733 (LXX diff.) occurs also in Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy about the Suffering Servant (liii. 4) “ Yet we esteemed him... 
smitten by God.” In both these passages it might naturally be 
interpreted as “smitten unto death,” that is to say, “killed,’’ and 
that is the rendering of the word nine times in LXX; and our 
Authorised Version renders it “kill” repeatedly where the Revised 
Version has “smite’”’; but in some cases the latter, too, has “ hill,’’ 
as the sense often absolutely demands. These facts are taken from 
Son 3198—9, which see for detailed references. 
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into Greek the prediction of Jesus based on Hosea and meaning 
“shall be smitten,” has paraphrased it as ‘‘shall be killed.” 
Yet the context, “‘he will bind us up,” shews that the word did 
not in Hosea imply “ killing.” 

The phrase in the three Synoptists, “suffer many things,” 
appears to allude mainly to Isaiah’s description of the Suffering 
Servant!. This is confirmed by the fact that Justin Martyr, 
in his Apology, after saying that Jesus “‘endured to suffer,” 
and appealing to his hearers to “hear the prophecies that 
relate to this,” proceeds to quote nearly the whole of that 
description in Isaiah*. 

In this prediction of the Passion there is no deviation of 
Luke from Mark and therefore no call for Johannine Inter- 
vention®. But in what follows, Luke omits both the remon- 
strance made by Peter, and the rebuke addressed to Peter, 
“‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’”’ If John could not be proved to 
intervene here, the law of Johannine Intervention would 
conspicuously fail. Reasons can be given for believing that it 
does not fail. - Luke’s omission, if his honesty, research, and 
accuracy are to be assumed, is to be explained on the supposition 
that the tradition about Peter and Satan is erroneous. An 
error, very slight indeed, merely the disarrangement of one or 
two letters, appears to have resulted in substituting a rebuke 
for what was originally a warning, or an appeal. It was a 
moment when crowds of Christ’s disciples were ceasing to 
follow Him, and “ departing backward ”’ to follow in the ways of 
the Ruler of this world. If Jesus said to Peter, ‘‘ Goest thou, too, 
behind [#.¢. after] Satan? ””—meaning “‘ Art thou following (or, 


a For the proof of this, see Son 3184—5. 

* Apol. § 50, quoting Is. liii. 12, lii, 13—15, lit. 1—8, comp. 
Apol. § 51. 

* John, of course, does in some sense intervene, but not as between 
Mark and Luke. He intervenes to indicate that the Passion was 
a Glorification. Instead of “crucify” he says “lift up,” and other 
expressions he alters in the same way. See Son, Index “lift up.” 
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a cna oR ag oe a 
Thou art following) Satan” ?—this would be easily mistaken 
for “Go thou behind me, Satan.” 

In this misunderstood tradition, it would seem that John 
Perceived “‘Satan’’ to mean “the ruler of this world,” the spirit 
of worldliness, which, at a critical moment in Christ’s career, 
was urging the multitudes—not without some support from 
Christ’s own disciples, and especially Judas—to constrain Him to 
resort to arms in order to avenge the death of John the Baptist. 
In doing this, they were not “going after the Son of Man”; 
they were “ going after Satan.” John suggests this in the con- 
text, though very indirectly. He represents Jesus as saying, 
in effect, to the Twelve, after Peter’s loyal confession, ‘Ye 
are not all like Peter; he is following after me; but one of you, 
you the Twelve, you whom I myself have chosen—one of you 
is a servant of Satan’.’’ It is highly probable that John is 
historically right in thus intervening; but it is more than 
probable that he does intervene. 


§ 9. Variations in the expression of the New Law? 
We have now reached the point where Jesus proclaims the 


1 Jn vi. 67, 71. From Letter 8916 and Son 35285 give this 
explanation of Mk viii. 33, Mt. xvi. 23. Also note that Mt. 1b. 
oxaydaroy «i ¢uow (Mk om.) might contain some corruption of cxay- 
dadcw, a verb freq. in Aquila. The passive cxavdadoi would mean 
“thou art offended.” 


Fete bes 
"avy > 


(34) And he called 
unto him the mult- 
tude with his dis- 
ciples, and said unto 
them, If any man 
would come after me, 
let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, 
and follow me. 

(35) For whoso- 
ever would save his 
life (or, soul) shall 
lose it; and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life 
(or, soul) for my sake 


Mt. xvi. 24—8 
(R.V.) 

(24) Then said 
Jesus unto his dis- 
ciples, If any man 
would come after me, 
let him deny him- 
self, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. 


(25) For whoso- 
ever would save his 
life (ov, soul) shall 
lose it: and whoso- 
ever shall lose his life 
(or, soul) for my sake 
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Lk, ix. 23—7 
(R.V.) 

(23) And he said 
unto all, If any man 
would come after me, 
let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. 


(24) For whoso- 
ever would save his 
life (or, soul) shall 
lose it; but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life 
(or, soul) for my sake, 
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Law of the New Kingdom, the Law of the Gospel or Good 
Tidings of ‘‘great peace.” The New Kingdom is the Kingdom 
in which there reigns, as king, not Satan the Adversary, but 
God the Father; and there obey, as subjects, not a horde of 
quarrelling competitors, but a family of concordant brothers ; 
and the Law is not that of greedy or envious desire but that of 


brotherly love and zeal for the common welfare. That being 
Mk viii. 34—ix. 1 Mt. xvi. 24—8 Lk. ix. 23—7 
(R.V.) contd (R.V.) contd. (R.V.) contd. 
and the gospel’s shall shall find it. the same shall save 
save it. it. 
(36) For what (26) For what (25) For what 


doth it profit a man, 
to gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his 
life hd soul) ? 

(37) For what 
should a man give in 
oer - for his life 
(or, so 

(38) por whoso- 
ever shall be ashamed 
of me and of m 
words in this adul- 
terous and sinful 
generation, the Son 
of man also shall 
be ashamed of him, 
when -he cometh in 
the glo of his 
Father with (?) the 
holy angels®.- 

(ix. 1) And he said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, There 
be some here of them 
that stand [by], 
which shal] in no th 
taste of death, till 
they see the kingdom 
of God come with 


power. 


shall a man be pro- 
fited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and 
forfeit his life (or, 
soul)? Or what shall 
a@ man give in ex- 
change for his life (or, 
soul) 


(27) For the Son 
of man shall come 


in the glory of his 
Father with his 
angels; and _ then 


shall he render unto 
Aste man according 

is deeds (lit. 
doing). 


.(28) Verily I say 
unto you, ere be 
some of ‘them that 
stand here, which 
shall in no wise taste 
of death, till they see 
the Son of man com- 
ing in his kingdom. 


he gain the whole 
world, and lose or 
forfeit his own self? 


(26) For whoso- 
ever shall be ashamed 
of me and of m 
words, of him shali 
the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he 
cometh in his own 
glory. a {the glory) 
of the Father, 
of the holy angels*. 


(27) But I tell 

ou of a truth, There 
some of them that 
stand here, which 
shall in no wise taste 
of death, till they see 
the kingdom of God. 


In John, the doctrine about “losing” the soul by “loving” it, and 


“keeping” the soul by “hating” it, seems addressed to (xii. 23) 
Andrew and Philip (“Jesus answereth them’’) but overheard by 
(ib. 29) “the multitude.’’ Comp. Mk viii. 34 “the multitude with bis 
disciples,’’ where Mt. xvi. 24 has “his disciples,” and Lk. ix. 23 “all.” 


* Mk rév dyyAewr rev dylov, but Lk. rév dyiov ayy, see p. 518. 
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the case we might expect Jesus, when proclaiming this New 
Law, to announce it as one that brings peace under divine 
protection, according to the saying in Proverbs, ‘““When a 
man’s ways please the Lord he maketh even his enemies to be 
at peace with him?.” 

Epictetus represents his ideal philosopher as exclaiming— 
under the protection of a peace proclaimed, not by Caesar but 
by God—“ Now no evil can befall me...all things are full of 
peace, full of untroubled calm. In road or city, among crowds 
or neighbours or companions—nothing and no one can harm 
me*.” And how, it might be asked, could a Christian fail to 
enjoy the same peace if he fulfilled the New Law, as set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount? If a man “loves his enemies,” 
how can he fail to be at “peace” with them, and much more 
with all the rest of the world? 

Mark with peculiar frequency mentions that “gospel,” or 
“good tidings,” which Isaiah has taught us td connect with 
peace; yet in his own Gospel he hardly ever mentions the word 
“peace*.”” In Matthew, the opening of the Sermon on the 
Mount makes it clear to Christ’s disciples that although they 
-are to “‘love,”’ they are to expect to be hated and persecuted; 
and Matthew places a benediction on those persecuted in the 
past before the benediction on those that are to be persecuted 
in the future‘—as if to shew that such persecution is according 


1 Prov. xvi. 7. One of the many Jewish interpretations of this 
passage (see Gen. r. on Gen. xxi. 22, Wi. p. 257) declared that a 
man’s “enemies” are in his own heart, his own evil tendencies. 
Comp. Origen on Ps. cxix. 157 “many are my persecutors,”” on which 
he quotes Mt. v. 10 “blessed are they that have been persecuted” 
and says “The [mention of] multitude hints at enemies visible and 
invisible... .”’ 

* Epict. iii. 13. 13. 

2 Is. lii. 7 “good tidings...peace."” Mark has epnyn only in 
v. 34 “goin peace” (but he has eipnveve in ix. 50 “‘be-at-peace with 
one another”’). 

4 Mt. v. to “Blessed are those that have been persecuted because 
of righteousness, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”—where 
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to precedent. ‘‘Princes,” says the Psalmist, “have persecuted 
me without a cause...but thy law do I love...great peace 
have they that love thy law, and they have none occasion of 
stumbling?.”’ 

These words may explain the language of Jesus, proclaiming 
the New Law at a time when John the Baptist had recently 
been imprisoned’ and when the Pharisees, who had not raised 
a finger in the prophet’s behalf, appeared to be preparing for 
Jesus a similar fate. Jesus was at “peace,” and He desired all 
His disciples to be at ‘‘ peace,” and He sent to John a message 
of blessing for those who should find no occasion of stumbling?. 
But it was “peace” internal and spiritual. It rejected all 
servile bowing and bending to tyrannical kings and to 
tyrannical priests or scribes, even more absolutely and on 
higher grounds than did the ‘“‘peace” of Epictetus; who was 
a friend to all, but a slave to none, and an inflexible foe to evil 
in every form. The peace promised in Proverbs was con- 
ditional :—‘‘ When @ man’s ways please the Lord.’’ The same 
condition is recognised in Luke, ‘‘ peace on earth among men 
with whom [God] ts well pleased*.”” It was not possible that 
Jesus could patch up a “peace” with those Pharisees of His 
day with whom God was not ‘‘well pleased.” They seemed to 
Him to be destroying the Temple of God, being the direct 
Successors of those ancient prophets (spoken of by Ezekiel) 
who ‘‘daubed” the wall with untempered mortar “saying, 
‘Peace,’ and there was no peace.” 

Returning to Mark, and bearing in mind that he omits 
almost all the utterances in the Sermon on the Mount, we 


A.V. “they which ave persecuted" misses the meaning. There is no 
parallel to this in Luke. A partial parallelism is taken up in the 
next verse Mt. v.11 “ Blessed are ye when [men] shail revile you. ..,” 
Lk. vi. 22 “Blessed are ye when men (oi dy@pewa) shall hate you....” 

1 Ps. cxix. 161—5. 

* Mt. xi. 6, Lk. vii. 23 ds dy (Lk. édy) pi) cxardadio df ev dpoi. 

S$ Likw Uaokay 

4 Ezek. xiii. 10. 
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ought to study with special care any Marcan sayings that appear 
to be equivalent to the blessing pronounced on the endurance of 
persecution—any that shew how a man is to fulfil the condition 
that his “ways” shall ‘please the Lord,” so that, even in the 
face of “‘ enemies,” he may obtain the “ peace” promised to those 
““ with whom God is well pleased.”” Such a condition is expressed 
in Mark, first, negatively and obscurely (‘let him deny him- 
self”); then positively but, as we shall see, still very obscurely 
(‘take up his cross”); then again positively (‘follow me”). 
It is implied that those who thus “follow” Jesus must be 
ready to “lose” their life (or, soul) for His sake, but, while 
“losing” it in one form, they will “‘save” it in another form, 
wherein it is the most precious of all possessions. 

Mark concludes with a prediction of Jesus about what the 
Son of Man, when He “comes” in glory, will do to those who 
have been “‘ashamed” of Him in this adulterous and sinful 
generation. He will be “ashamed” of them as they have 
been ‘‘ashamed” of Him. The meaning apparently is that 
He will say to those who have ignored or renounced or denied 
Him, that He also ignores or renounces or denies them. Such 
a “denial” is attributed to Jesus elsewhere by Matthew, and 
it is implied in the parallel Luke*. In the parallel to the present 
passage of Mark, Luke alone retains the statement that the 
Son of Man will “be ashamed,” while Matthew—apparently 
softening down an expression that might repel some readers— 
paraphrases the words as meaning that those who sinned shall 
receive, by a lex talionis, a punishment proportioned to their 
offence?. ; 


1 Mt. x. 33 dprncopa, Lk. xii. 9 dwapynOncera. Comp. Mt. vii. 23 
“TI never knew you,” parall. to Lk. xiii. 27 “I know not whence ye 

2 On Matthew’s deviation, see Son 3211 foll. where it is illustrated 
(3213) by the Targum which paraphrases Ps. xviii. 26 “thou [i.e. 
God] wilt shew thyself froward with the perverse” into “thou didst 
cause the Egyptians who devised evil devices...to be confounded in their 
own devices.” 
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These variations of expression, which somewhat obscure 
the doctrine underlying them, must now be investigated, 
phrase by phrase. It will be found that under the phrases 
“denying oneself,’ ‘taking up the cross,” “losing one’s life,” 
there is latent a doctrine inculcating the higher life, the life of 
the spirit as compared with that of the flesh, the life of Abraham 
the friend of God and man, as compared with that of Nimrod 
the rebel against God and hunter of the souls of men. 


§ 10. ‘‘ Denying oneself” 


The Greek Thesaurus gives several instances of ‘‘ denying” 
in the sense of “‘ declining” —or (perhaps better) ‘‘ renouncing” 
—a practice or habit; and (in later Greek) a mother may be 
said to “deny,” #.e. ‘‘renounce,” a daughter, or a husband a 
wife! But it gives no instance of “ denying oneself.’’ Hermas, 
who is a storehouse of Marcan phrases, contains abundant 
instances of Christians ‘‘denying the Lord,” or “denying 
their own Law [#.e. the Law of the City of God in which they 
dwell},”’ or “denying their own Life [#.e. the Lord who is their 
life]’’; but not (as far as I know) an instance of “denying 
oneself?.”’ 

Epictetus to a boastful sensualist, enslaved by his passions 
yet pretending to be a philosopher and free, addresses the 


1 Steph. Thes., under dpvéopa, quoting Nonnus Dion. iv. 36 
Mirep...renv npyngao xovpny; and other passages. 

® Harnack’s Index gives none. I have not tested all those in 
Goodspeed. For ‘‘denying’’ Law or Life, see Hermas Sim. i. 5, 
viii. 3. 7, Vis. ii. 2. 7. Denying, in the sense of ignoring or re- 
nouncing persons, is (in effect) imputed in the Song of Moses to Levi 
(Deut. xxxiii. 9) ‘“ Who said of his father and of his mother, ‘I have 
not seen him’; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew 
he his own children.”’ Philo allegorizes this, so that Levi “ kills,” 
not his “brethren,”’ but “the body that is ‘brother’ to the soul” 
(i. 559) wai xreiver geacros ddedhov...ddedddy per Yuxns rd cope, ie. 
“mortifies’’ the body. Comp. id. i. 367 (also on Deut.) “separated 
from the pleasures that are according to the ‘brother’ body (dsn)- 
Aaypévos rev Kara ro adeAddy capa Hdovay).”” 
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following rebuke: “Speak the truth, slave, and do not play 
the runaway from your masters, and deny [them]12’ And 
Hermas says, “If the Gentiles punish their slaves when one 
denies his master, what (think you) will the Master do to you??” 
Jesus assumes that man will serve one of two Masters, God 
and Mammon, and cannot serve both?. In Scripture, God is 
the One Husband and Lord of Israel. The forms of Mammon 
may be represented by the false gods sought after by Israel 
when the nation fell into that idolatry which their prophets 
regarded as adultery; but in fact they are forms of the lower 
Self rebelling against the higher. Hence Philo says concerning 
Adam and Eve, when they ran away from God and hid 
themselves in the trees after the Serpent had misled them, 
“‘He that runs away from God flees into himself‘.” That is 
to say, he runs away from the freedom of serving the righteous 
Father of all, into the slavery of serving demons, his own 
unrighteous and selfish desires’. Later on, Philo presents us 
a contrast in Abraham, whose mind is led out from slavery 
to freedom, making its way out, as the free mind must, from 
all the constraints and shackles of the fleshly nature, until 
finally it passes even “out of itself*.”’ 


§ 11. ‘Taking up the cross” and “following” 


At this point we come to a Synoptic expression, avoided 
by John, which does not seem capable of being explained from 
Jewish thought and expression alone. If we look beneath the 
Synoptic expression we may see the Jewish thought, but not 
otherwise. An original Jewish tradition about “taking up the 


1 Epict. iv. 1. 146 awapvov. 

* Hermas Sim. ix. 28. 8. 

* Mt. vi. 24, Lk. xvi. 13. 

4 Philo i. 93 6 yap dwodSpdcxay Gedy xaragevye: els davrov. 

* Comp. Rom. vi. 16. 

* Philo i. 95 xp yap rdw pAddovra vow éfdyeoOar.. .bmexornvas... 
ra reevraia cai édavrov. 
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yoke” appears to have been transmuted into a Greek tradition 
about “taking up the cross." How this may have taken place 
has been explained in previous parts of Diatessarica’. 

Reasons have been there given for believing that the 
“cross” here mentioned was originally ‘the cross-piece of the 
yoke,” and that it represented “the yoke of the Lord” as 
compared with “‘the yoke of this world,” or of Mammon, or 
of the fiesh. The Targum on Lamentations, ‘‘It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth,” explains the meaping 
to be “the yoke of the precepts,” and then adds as a paraphrase 
of the next verse, “‘ He will sit alone and be silent and will bear 
the chastisements that befall him, for the sake of the unity of 
the Name of God....®” As a fact, ‘‘chastisements” befell 
Christians in the same way “‘for the sake of the Name” of Christ 
the Crucified. ‘‘The yoke of Christ” was the symbol not only | 
of allegiance to the Crucified, but also of a willingness to share 
in His sufferings, and even (if need arose, as in the case of 
Peter, who is related to have been crucified) in His Cross itself. 
It was therefore very natural that ‘“‘the yoke” should be 
transmuted into “the cross.” 

Yet, owing to the transmutation, there arose a danger of 
missing one aspect of the meaning that comes out more clearly 
in the Jewish metaphorical contrast between the yoke of the 
ruler of this world and the yoke of the Kingdom of God: “If 
any one desires to come after me as my follower, let him 
renounce the yoke of sin, the yoke of his own fleshly nature; and 
let him take on himself the yoke that I bear, the yoke of the 
New Law, the yoke of filial service to the Father in heaven and of 
brotherly service to His children on earth.” 

In this sense, a Christian is called on to take up his cross 


1 See From Letter 928 (i)—(x) and Notes 2842—9 for the reasons 
for the disuse of such traditions as Mt. xi. 29 “Take my yoke upon 
you,”’ which represented Christ’s fundamental doctrine. 

* Lam. iii. 27—8. It is added that the chastisements in this 
world are sent to spare the sufferer chastisements in the next world. 
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“daily,” and Luke is justified in inserting the word. But, 
even with that insertion, there is some danger of misunder- 
standing “the cross” by separating it from the thought of 
service to men in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by taking 
it to mean mere suffering—‘ putting oneself in the way of 
persecution,” or “‘imperilling one’s life,’’ or “subjecting oneself 
to hardship or discomfort.”” It is perhaps in allusion to Christian 
action (based on such a misunderstanding) that Epictetus warns 
his disciples to make up their minds which of two courses they 
will take, when standing before a judge’s tribunal. If they 
decide to be silent, or to defy the judge, let them be prepared 
for the consequences: “For if you have a mind to be crucified, 
only wait [silently for it] and the cross will come.”’ If they 
decide to plead for their lives, let them do it in a manner 
consistent with a philosopher’s self-respect?. 

John never mentions “‘yoke”’ and never speaks of ‘‘taking 
up the cross” as a duty imposed on Christ’s followers. In the 
only passage where he mentions ‘‘cross” he uses it literally, 
though perhaps there is a symbolism in the first mention of it: 
“They therefore received Jesus [from Pilate], and he, carrying 
the cross for himself, went forth unto the place called The place 
of a skull?.” Yet the thoughts of “cross” and “yoke” both 
find a place in his Gospel. The “‘cross” implies persecution 
and tribulation; and Jesus says “If they have persecuted me 
they will also persecute you,” and ‘‘ The hour cometh that every 
one that killeth you will think that he offereth service to God,” 


1 Epict. ii. 2. 20. This is the only mention of “cross”’ in Epic- 
tetus. See Ign. Rom. § 4 for illustrations of the passion for martyr- 
dom, “Let me be given to the wild beasts,”’ “ Entice the wild beasts 
that they may become my sepulchre.” 

% Jn xix. 17 Bacra{er airg rév cravpdy.... On this, see Joh. Voc. 
1792 b. “Cross” is repeated, literally, in 1b. 19, 25, 31. Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 11—13 “...without the camp. Wherefore also Jesus... 
suffered without the gate. Let us therefore go forth unto him 
without the camp, bearing his reproach.” 
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and, “In the world ye have tribulation; but be of good cheer, 
I have gained the victory over the world}.” _ 

Again the ‘‘yoke” implies service. And Christ’s “yoke” 
implies willing service. It may be called that of a doulos, 
i.e. “‘bondservant” or ‘‘slave”—provided that the slave is 
willing. But it is more appropriately called that of a dtaconos, 
i.e. ‘‘minister.” Such a service, implying a sacrifice of one’s 
own will or comfort to the welfare of others, is dramatized in 
the scene where Jesus washes the feet of the disciples. But 
the preparation for that scene comes a little earlier, just after 
Jesus has proclaimed “‘The hour is come that the Son of man 
should be glorified.’’ How is He to be “glorified”? The 
answer is, ‘“‘By losing His life in order to gain it,” or, in the 
words of the Gospel, ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but, if it die, it beareth 
much fruit. He that loveth his soul [s.¢. life in the flesh] 
loseth it [s.e. life in the spirit], and he that hateth his soul in 
this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man [be 
minded to} be ministering unto me, let him follow me, and 
where I am, there shall also my minister be. If any man be 
ministering unto me, him will my Father honour?.”’ 

Here all the Synoptic thoughts are expressed in Johannine 
words as being fulfilments of the Law of life through death, 
the death of the lower principle preparing for the life of the 
higher. ‘‘ Denying oneself” is expressed by “hating the soul 
in this world”; ‘‘taking up the cross” (on the supposition that 
‘“‘cross” means ‘‘the yoke of service”) is expressed by ‘‘ minis- 
tering unto me.” “Following” Jesus is partially defined—or 
at all events partially explained as being metaphorical not 
literal—by the context, which adds ‘‘ where I am, there shall my 
minister be.” But the Evangelist reserves a further doctrine 
about “following Jesus” for the conclusion of his Gospel. 
There we are shewn how the beloved disciple and Peter, each 


1 Jn xv. 20, xvi. 2, 33. * jn xii. 23—6. 
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in his appointed path, may “follow” Jesus. Peter follows 
literally, on the path of the cross; the beloved disciple not 
literally, but spiritually—“ following” and vet perhaps “‘tarry- 
ing” till the coming of the Lord?. 


§ 12. ‘For my sake and the gospel’s,’”’ in Mark® 


Matthew and Luke omit ‘‘and the gospel's,’”’ and the omission 
gives force to the language if it is to be regarded as an expression 
of personal loyalty. But it should be noted that in the later 
context, Mark has ‘‘Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words” (not “of me” alone); and there, though Matthew 
deviates, Luke exactly follows Mark. Also, in Mark here, 
several authorities have “‘for the sake of the gospel, or my gospel” 
(without “for my sake’’)*. Origen, too, has “‘for the sake of 
the gospel” (without ‘‘for my sake”) in a passage where he 
expressly quotes Mark by name at full length after quoting 


1 Jn xxi. 19—23. 

2 Mk viii. 35 W.H. txt dvexer [euov cai] rov eayyediov. Several 
authorities omit either ¢yot «al or cal row eiayyediov. SS has “ because 
of my gospel.”” In martyrological phrases variations might be 
expected to spring up in the days when martyrdom was common. 
For example, in a comment on Mt. v. 10 “Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for the sake of righteousness, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” Clem. Alex. 581—z2 first (1) quotes rightly 
except that he substitutes “shall be called sons of God”’ for “ theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven,” paxdpw of Sedvrypdvon Evexev ris Sinasoovyns, 
&re avroi vioi Geov xAnOncovra. Then he adds (4, Ss reves roy perardér- 
Tey ra evayyfuc) as variants, (2) dedceypévor bwd rps decaswocvrns, 
“persecuted [or (?) pursued, and taken] by righteousness" (comp. 
Phil. iii. 12) “for they shall be perfect,” and (3) ‘persecuted on 
account of me, for they shall have a place where they shall not be 
persecuted.”” In Hermas, the endurance of persecution is freq. 
expressed by “suffer (wdoxw)” “on account of (eivexa, dud, isp)” “ the 
Name (8vopa)’""—used absolutely or with “of the Lord,’ “of the 
Son of God’’ etc. (See Resch. Paralleliexte on Mt. v.10.) Perhaps 
there would be a tendency to drop the use of “gospel” in such 
phrases as these, where it has a quasi-personification, when the word 
came to be generally used to mean “a written Gospel.” 

3 D and the best Latin MSS om. “me.” 
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Matthew and Luke?. This, then, is a case that perhaps calls 
for Johannine Intervention. That is to say, we might expect 
to find somewhere in John a distinction drawn between Jesus 
Himself, and—not indeed ‘“‘the gospel,’’ a word that John 
never uses, but—the message of the Gospel, the essence and 
spirit of its vivifying and cleansing truth. 

One aspect of such a distinction wil! be found immediately 
before the Washing of Feet, and a little after the exposition 
of the service of “‘ ministering” as being the means of “keeping” 
the soul. It contains the last words of Christ’s public doctrine: 
“If any man hear my sayings and keep them not, I (emph.) 
judge him not...the word that I spake—that will judge him in 
the last day*.’”” But a much more important aspect is that 
presented to us in the Johannine “Paraclete.” This does 
indeed convict the world, but has for its main work the 
guidance and strengthening of the disciples, dwelling in their 
hearts as Christ’s Other Self. John helps us to feel—though.he 
does not expressly say—that as we can “‘grieve”’ this holy 
Spirit? and-“‘rebel” against it, so also we can be, and should 
be, loyal to it and willing to ‘‘lose life” for its sake. 


§ 13. “For what could a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” in Mark and Matthew* 


The fact that Luke omits these words obliges us to ask 
whether there is any Johannine equivalent. But we have 
first to ask their precise meaning and Luke’s (possible or 
probable) reasons for omitting them. 

The Marcan word for “a thing given in exchange” is used 
by Euripides, ‘The crowd is an absurd substitute for the sterling 
friend,” and Ben Sira (LXX), ‘There is no substitute for a 


1 Origen Exhort. ad Mart. $12. 
2 Jn xii. 47—8. 
® Comp. Is. Ixiii. g—r0 “In all their affliction he was afflicted.... 
But they rebelled, and grieved his holy spirit.” 
* Mk viii. 37, Mt. xvi. 26 dyrdAAaypa. 
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disciplined soul.” It is the “equivalent,” in money or kind, 
given in exchange for anything*. ‘‘If a man has lost his soul, 
has he another soul to give to the captor as an equivalent so 
as to buy it back again?”—this question Chrysostom finds in 
Matthew and answers with a negative*. Origen puts the case 
rather differently: “But having once for all lost his own soul 
 ...a man will not be able to give an equsvalent for the soul that 
is perishing (Ist. in the condition of being lost). For the [soul] 
fashioned according to the image of God is more precious than 
all things. There is only One who has been able to give an 
equivalent for our formerly perishing soul—He that bought us 
with His own precious blood‘.” This gives to Mark’s word a 
meaning that approaches “‘ransom,” and a form of the word 
is used in a parallel to ‘‘ransom” in the Epistle to Diognetus®.’ 
Thus interpreted, Mark’s words contain a warning against 
the attractive yoke of Mammon, the ruler of this world—that 
selfish greediness which Paul calls idolatry*. If a man sells 
his soul to this Master, how will he buy it back again? What 
is the price, equivalent and effectual for such a purpose’? 


1 Eurip. Orest. 1156—7 dAcyorov 34 rs TS wAnGos ayrd\Aaypa yervaiov 
irov, where r: seems to apologize (“so to speak’’) for the strangeness 
of the epithet, which perhaps plays on two meanings, (1) “not worth 
reckoning,” (2) “absurd’”’ (but ? éAryoordy or dAiporor) ; Sir. xxvi. 14 
ovx fon dytdd\daypa weraderptyns Woy7s. 

3 See Oxf. Conc. DAaypa and adyrDAaypa, to which add that in Sir. 
xliv. 17 dyrd\Acypa = RYN. 

® Chrys. on Mt. xvi. 26 ed. Field vol. ii. p. 126. 

4 Origen Exhort. ad Mart. §12 dwaf 8¢ awodlcas ris ry éavrov 
Wuxi, 4 (npswbeis airy, cdy trix Shor xepdnog xdcpor, ob duv_cerat abrdv 
Sovva: dyrddAaypa ris dwoddupévgs Wuxns. “H ydp car’ elxdva Geov dedn- 
puoupynuden, ryueripa dori wdvrev. Els povos dedivnras dovvas dvrdddaypa 
ris dwodduplens wpérepor Yuxis ipin, § ornadperos juas rp davrod rig 
awyars (1 Pet. i. 19). 

5 Epist. ad Diognet. ix. 2—5 Airis rox Buow vidy dwédoro hitpow bmip 
qper... ris ypAuxeias dvradkAayns. 

® Coloss. iii. 5. 

? Comp. Rom. vii. 14—24 “ But I am a creature of flesh (odpxwwos) 
sold under sin...who shall deliver me out of this body of death?” 
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If we ask why Luke omitted the words, a partial answer 
may be found in the obscurity of the context in Mark and 
Matthew, where they speak of ‘‘ being mulcted in his own soul'.”" 
It may not have seemed clear to Luke that “soul” here meant 
“soul in the higher sense.” Luke at all events substitutes 
“himself,” meaning ‘“‘hés true self,’ and adds “‘having lost 
(or, destroyed)” to ‘being mulcted,” in order to keep up the 
connection with what precedes (‘losing the soul”) and also to 
shew the active culpability of the “‘loser (or, destroyer).”” Luke 
may also have had some other motive. For elsewhere, in a 
parallel to a Mark-and-Matthew tradition that Jesus ‘came to 
give his soul as a ransom for many*,”” Luke omits these words. 
Now we have seen above, from Origen, that the Marcan phrase 
“‘in exchange” naturally suggests thoughts about “ransom of 
the soul.” Perhaps Luke may have argued that there was 
some inconsistency (at all events on the surface) in two traditions 
one of which said, in effect, that there was so ransom, and 
another, that there was a ransom. More probably Luke 
declined to record doctrine about so deep a subject in language 
so brief as to leave loop-holes for errors or perversions?. 


1 Mk viii. 36 (npsoOnras rhy Yuxjy avrod, Mt. xvi. 26 raw 3¢ Yoydhy 
avrov (nyusoOp, Lk. ix. 25 davrdv 8¢ awodécas f (nuswbels. Comp. Philo 
ii. 649 pei{or dvOpawe xaxdy dhpoovrns ovddy dots... .rdy vour (nmeddrre 

* Mk x. 45, Mt. xx. 28. Luke, in his introduction to this narrative, 
mentions vaguely (xxii. 24) ‘a contention among them” where 
Mark and Matthew mention severally “indignation’’ concerning 
‘James and John” or “the two brothers.” Then he (sb. 25—6) at 
first follows Mk-Mt. as to Christ’s words. But he breaks away 
(b. 27) at their conclusion. No doubt Luke followed, and did not 
invent, a different version of the narrative. But that need not have 
prevented him from inserting such an important saying as that 
about “ransom,” in some other part of his Gospel—if he believed 
that it was uttered on some occasion, though not on the one described 
by Mark. 

* Jerome, on Mt. xvi. 26, says that the “ equivalent (commutatio) ” 
for Israel is (Is. xliii. 3) Egypt and Ethiopia; but, for man’s soul, 
“Tila sola est vetributio quam Psalmista canit. ‘Quid retribuam...? 
Calicem salutis accipiam (Ps. cxvi. 12—13)....’"" Jerome’s comment 
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John, although he nowhere mentions “ransom” or “equi- 
valent,” brings the thought before his readers in several ways. 
First, he represents Jesus as Himself saying ‘‘ Whence shall we 
buy bread that these may eat?”—mystically implying that 
Christ “buys” life for His disciples’. Secondly, in the Good 
Shepherd, he shews us Jesus “laying down life” for the sheep 
in conflict with the wolf—which implies ransom in a certain 
sense, and yet no compromise, but victory over the enemy’. 
Also, John repeatedly represents the disciples as being “in” 
the Son, so that they must share in His sufferings and in His 
glory. In his Gospel, Jesus does not indeed expressly say, 
with Pauline metaphor, “I am the body of which you are the 
limbs, so that I take your imperfect life into myself and give 
you my life in its place as the equivalent”; but He does express 
the Johannine aspect of this truth when He says “J am the 
vine, ye are the branches?.” 


§ 14. “In this adulterous...generation,” in Mark‘ 
Luke omits these words, probably for the same reason 
for which he omits “adulterous” elsewhere’, namely, that 


on the Psalm says ‘‘calicem passionis martyrium esse,’’ quoting 
‘Pater, si possibile est, transeat iste calix a me.” 

As an instance of difficulties attending the use of “equivalent,” 
see Sir. xliv. 17 “In a season of destruction he [#.¢. Noah) became the 
equivalent, or successor (ann) (dyrddAaypa)’’—i.e. he became the 
substitute, successor, representative, and remnant, of perished 
humanity—where Syr. has (Walton) “ mundi vicarius (wo>y> xnDdn).” 

1 Jn vi. 5. See Chapter vi. § 18. 

2 Jn x. 15—18. * Jn xv. 5. 

4 Mk viii. 38, om. in parall. Lk. ix. 26. The parall. Mt. xvi. 27 
paraphrases the whole sentence. 


Mt. xvi. 4 (rep. : 

§ Mk viii. 12 xii. 39) Lk. xi. 29 

Why “doth this An evil and adul- This generation 
generation seek a _ terous generation is an evil generation: 
sign? veril oe seeketh after a sign; it seeketh after a 
unto you, That and there shall no sign; and there shall 
no sign be given unto sign be given untoit, no sign be given to 
this generation. but the sign of Jonah. i but the sign of 
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‘“‘adulterous” might be misunderstood by Greeks in such 
a context. ‘‘Adulterous,” in the Prophets, meant that the 
generation was unfaithful to Jehovah and followed after false 
gods. Jesus declared that “this generation” had, as Jeremiah 
says, ‘broken the yoke” of the Lord, the yoke of freedom and 
wedlock?, They had gone back to the yoke of slavery to the 
flesh, the yoke of Egypt, concerning which the Lord had said 
to Israel ‘‘I am the Lord your God, who brought you forth 
out of the land of Egypt...and I have broken the bars of your 
yoke and made you go upright’.” ‘ 

John does not use the word “adulterous,” but he takes 
pains to shew Greek readers the meaning of the term in a dialogue 
bearing on freedom. In reply to Christ’s promise to make them 
‘free ’’ the Jews say “‘We be Abraham’s seed and have never 
yet been in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, ‘ Ye shall 
be made free’?”” Hereon Jesus shews them that a man may 
be ‘‘the bondservant of sin.” Afterwards He contrasts their 
conduct in seeking to kill Him with that of Abraham, as shewing 
that they are not truly Abraham’s children or God’s children. 
The Jews protest ““We were not born of fornication; we have 
one Father, [even] God.” Jesus replies, “If God were your 
Father, ye would love me,” and finally says “ Ye are of [your] 
father the devil?.” ; 

“Abraham” comes in again when Jesus says that the first 
of the Fathers of Israel exulted in the vision of His “‘day*,”’ 
The ‘‘day’’"—as is shewn by the whole dialogue—means the 
triumph of humanity over inhumanity. That means a reign 


1 Jerem. v. 5. The context indicates spiritual as well as literal 
adultery. ‘ 

* Lev. xxvi. 13. It might be objected that “going upright” is 
incompatible with the bearing of any “yoke,” even that of the 
Lord. But that is not the view taken by the Hebrew prophets of 
that service of the Lord which is perfect freedom. In Jerem. 
v. 5, “ broken the yoke” is paraphrased by the Targumist “revolted 
from the Law.” Comp. Jas. i. 25 “the law of liberty.” 

3 Jn viii. 32—44. « Jn viii. 56. 
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A nr RTE: A i Sai ed aes a 
of filial and brotherly love. Such a triumph also implies the 
Supersession of constrained obedience to Law by willing 
obedience to a Father’s will. That is “freedom.” 

In Johannine Grammar) it was maintained that “‘man” is 
emphatic in the sentence “Ye seek to kill me, a man, [one] 
that told you the truth.” The foregoing considerations rather 
favour that view. They indicate that Jesus regarded Himself 
as “‘man,” or “son of man,” standing up for humanity against 
inhumanity or non-humanity; and they explain the importance 
Jesus attached to the personality of Abraham, as being the 
harbinger or promise of that Spirit of Humanity which He felt 
to be identified with Himself, and which was to result in the 
triumph of the Son of Man at the right hand of the Father?. 

The Law said “Honour thy father."”” Jesus, in the Fourth 
Gospel, calling Himself Son of Man, is regarded mystically as 
the Son of divine Humanity, the eternal, and only begotten 
Son of that God who has revealed Himself as Father to mankind, 
whom He created in His own image and destined to be con- 
formed to His own likeness. Believing that God Himself was, 
in the highest sense of the word, humane, and that humanity 
(rather than power or wisdom) was His most divine attribute, 
Jesus felt that in honouring human beings—provided that they 
were humane, even though very degraded specimens of humanity 
—He was honouring the Father. This the Pharisees could not 
understand because they did not understand man’s divine nature. 
They attempted to exalt God (‘‘give glory to God”) by lowering 
His Son, “‘this man” (“we know that thts man is a sinner®’’) 
—an attempt that Jesus had previously described in the words 
“I honour my Father and ye dishonour me‘.” It is not for 
nothing that Jesus, speaking of the evidence resulting from the 
combined action of the Father and the Son, illustrates it by 
saying “The testimony of two human-beings is true. I am he 


1 Joh. Gr. M12 a. * See Son 3216 d—/. 
3 Jn ix. 24 “this man (otros 6 dyOpemos),”” emphatic. 
4 Jn viii. 49. 
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that beareth witness of myself, and the Father that sent me 
beareth witness of me!.” The great fault of the Jewish “rulers” 
and scribes in Christ’s time was that they were not humane, 
and their study of the Law merely hardened their inhumanity. 


§ 15. ‘With the angels that are holy,” in Mark* 


This passage has been previously discussed, and the following 
conclusions have been reached*. Mark’s original had “‘wsth 
the holy ones” or “‘ saints,” that is, as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says, ‘the spirits of righteous men made perfect*.”” This was 
taken by Mark to mean “angels,” and he conflated it in the 
phrase, “‘the angels that are holy,” meaning emphatically the 
angels that are of light, not of darkness’. Matthew expressed 
the sare thing in the phrase ‘‘with hss [i.e. God’s] angels.” 
Luke adopted Mark’s conflation, but with a slight alteration 
so as to take away the emphasis that suggested contrast. He 
has, not “‘the angels that ave holy,” but simply “the holy angels” 
(a title of respect rather than of distinctive definition). The 
Revised Version (see p. 502) conceals this difference. 

These conclusions were supported by collections of facts 
bearing on the Biblical use of the terms ‘‘holy [ones]” and 


1 Jn viii. 17—18. See Son 3450 a on the emphasis created by 
inserting dv8pwro, not meaning “ men of special distinction (dy8pes),”” 
but “human beings.”” “Men” is not in the Hebrew or the Greek 
of the original (Deut. xvii. 6, comp. Deut. xix. 15). 

* Mk viii. 38, comp. Mt. xvi. 27, Lk. ix. 26. * Son 3220 foll. 

$ See Heb. xii. 22—4, which mentions, in the following order, 
(1) “Mount Zion and the City of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem,” (2) “the full assembly of myriads of angels,” (3) “the Church 
of the firstborn that are enrolled in the heavens,’ (4) “God the 
Judge of all,” (5) “the spirits of righteous [men] who have been per- 
Sected (xvevpact dixaiav rerehevopéver),”’ (6) “ Jesus the mediator of a 
new covenant,” (7) “the blood of sprinkling....’’ It would seem 
that some of these categories might overlap one another. 

* On the rareness of the reduplicated article (rév dyyéAev rav 
éyierv) in the Synoptists, except in a few special phrases, see Joh. Gr. 
1983. In Barnabas, the only instance of “angels” pl. is §18 “ angels 
of God. ..angels of Satan.” 
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”? 
. 


“ang It was also pointed out that Paul regarded the 
“holy ones,”’ or “‘saints,”’ as destined to be assessors with Christ 
in the Last Judgment. In that assessorship saints seem more 
appropriate than angels. Those who accept the Incarnation 
will recognise the reasonableness of the Christian belief that the 
Son assumed flesh in order that He might be subjected to the 
temptations of the flesh, and thus might be fitted to judge 
men as well as to help them. The same thing is true of saints. 
But it is not true of angels if they are regarded as beings that 
have never been tempted. 

The Fourth Gospel, at all events, implies that judgment 
was committed to the Son of Man because He was “‘ the Son of 
Man,” and therefore able to sympathize with, and make 
allowance for, men’s infirmities!. Unless therefore Mark’s 
original here mentioned “holy ones,” there would seem to be 
an omission of something, if not essential, at all events contri- 
butive to the fairness and fulness of any judgment implied in 
the coming of the Son of Man. But on the other hand if Mark’s 
original spoke of the Son as coming “‘in glory” and “‘with 
holy ones,” then we see how this prepares for the mention 
(in the next verse) of a foretaste of the “coming” for some 
‘standing here,”” who “shall not taste death till they see the 
kingdom of God having come in power.” This foretaste all 
the Synoptists appear to discern in the Transfiguration. And 
here Jesus appeared in glory with Moses and Elijah, who are 
called by Luke emphatically “two men (viri)’’—as being the fit 
representatives of the preparatory testimony of Israel, testifying | 
to the One God through the Law and the Prophets’. 


1 Jn v. 22—7. 

* Mk ix. 4, Mt. xvii. 3. In Lk. ix. 30 dvdpes dvo suggests the 
question whether we are to contrast it with the dvo dyépera, above 
(pp. 517-18) mentioned in Jn. Is Luke, as well as John, thinking of 
the Law of Evidence in Deut. xvii. 6 (xix. 15) “at the mouth of two 
witnesses”? If so, we must suppose that the two Evangelists regard 
the “witnesses” from different points of view. Luke regards them 
as dypes, “men of repute, famous and credible”; John regards 
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According to Matthew, Jesus spoke about “the angels of 
the little ones in heaven” as always beholding the face of the 
Father!. According to all the Synoptists, Jesus said that the 
righteous, in the Resurrection, are ‘‘as angels in the heavens,” 
or are “‘ fellows-with-angels," and “‘sons of God,” being “sons of 
the resurrection®.’’ Language like this points, not to such 
conceptions as Michael or Raphael, but to what we may call 
human angels, ‘‘the spirits of righteous men made perfect?®.”’ 
And these appear to be contemplated here in the Marcan 
tradition about the coming of the Son of Man‘. 

What, if any, is the Johannine equivalent of an assessorship 
of “‘saints,” taking part in the judgment pronounced by the 
Son of Man on the sinful world? It is difficult to answer without 
appearing to be fanciful—so completely does the Fourth Gospel 
depart from the popular conception of a judge sitting in judg- 
ment. We cannot say that John departs from Mark, for 
Mark never mentions the word “‘judge”—nor “judgment” 
either, except as to the abundant “judgment,” or “condemna- 
tion,” which will be received by the Pharisees’. But we can 


them as “human beings,” t.e. types or images of the divine Nature 
in the likeness of which God created man. 

1 Mt. xviii. 10. 

* Mk xii. 25, Mt. xxii. 30 os dyyeAo, but Lk. xx. 36 lodyyedos. . - 
nat vio elaww Oeov, rhs avactrdcews viol Svres. 

® Heb. xii. 23. 

* To the facts collected in Son 3220 foll. add that Clem. Rom. 
frequently mentions “angels” in the pl., but mostly in quotations 
‘from O.T. or from the Epistle to the Hebrews. On one occasion 
(§ 39) he mentions “holy angels,’’ quoting from LXX of Job v. 1 
‘‘To which of the holy ones (or, saints) wilt thou turn?” but LXX 
ef rea ayydhor dyiov opp (v.T. dyier dyyéAer, and so Clem. dyie»r 
adyyAov). Here we find, in fact, all that was put forward (in the 
above-mentioned four conjectures) about Mk viii. 38: 1st, the 
original has “holy ones’’; 2nd, this was taken to mean “angels’’; 
3rd, it was conflated as “holy angels," a phrase occurring nowhere 
(Son 3219) in O.T.; 4th, the MSS vary, as Mk and Lk. vary, in the 
order of “holy” and “angels.” 

® Mk xii. 40. 
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say that John departs from the tradition of Matthew and Luke 
that the Twelve shall “sit on thrones judging the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel!.”” Nowhere does the Fourth Gospel verbally favour 
such an exaltation of the Twelve, or of any human beings, 
into a position of judicial authority. 

Yet, if we look beneath the words to the thoughts, we shall 
find that John does imply, or assume, in his conception of the 
judgment of the world, some co-operation of Christ’s disciples 
with Christ Himself, such as might be represented in a picture 
by “‘assessors.’’” For in the Fourth Gospel “judgment” means 
a crisis, or division, of the children of light from the children 
of darkness, a crisis caused by an effluence from the Light that 
attracts the former and repels the latter’. 

Through what channel, or by what Satrumantality ik is this 
effluence to go forth? Jesus says ‘I came not to judge the 
world... .the word that I spake shall judge*.”” But is “the word” 
merely the doctrine uttered by Jesus and committed to writing 
by the Evangelists? Is it not also the expression of that 
doctrine in the words and deeds of all the faithful followers 
of Jesus, in all generations so far as they live as the children 
of light, and put to shame, and convict, the works of dark- 
ness? These therefore, the children of light, may be called— 
and indeed must be called—producers of the crists, or division, 
or, in another metaphor, “‘assessors in judgment.” 

The same thing is implied in the Johannine doctrine of 
“conviction (elenchos).”” It means the judgment pronounced 
on oneself by one’s own conscience: ‘Every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light and cometh not to the light lest his deeds 


1 Mt. xix. 28, Lk. xxii. 30. 

* Jn iii. 16—21. 

* Jn xii. 48. Comp. viii. 50 forw 5 {nréw cai xpivey, “There is 
he that seeketh and judgeth.” Yet (v. 22) “the Father judgeth no 
man.”’ Who is it then that judges? It is the Word, or Spirit, of 
justice. Though the Son did not “come to judge," He cannot help 
judging, any more than a lamp can avoid revealing that which, 
until the light came, lay hid in darkness. 
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should be convicted,’ and “When he [$.e. the Spirit or Paraclete] 
is come, he will convict the world!.” But through what channel 
was the Spirit to go forth to the world? It would seem to be 
those disciples to whom Jesus said “‘ Receive ye the Holy Spirit. 
Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; 
whose soever [sins] ye retain, they are retained*.” This was, 
in effect, an imparting of authority to “judge”; it constituted 
what might be represented in a picture as ‘‘assessorship.”’ 


§ 16. “‘When he cometh in the glory of hts Father” 


This is Mark’s first mention of a future ‘‘coming” of the 
Son of Man. As it is mentioned also in the parallel Matthew 
and Luke, and as Luke closely agrees with Mark, there is no 
reason why John should intervene, so far as this verse is con- 
cerned. But in the following verse, where Mark and Matthew 
speak of bystanders who shall “see the kingdom of God having 
come in power,” or “see the Son of man coming in his kingdom,” 
Luke omits “‘come,” thus: ‘‘till they see the kingdom of God*.” 
The reason for the omission appears to be this. Luke regards 
the words as an introduction to the Transfiguration, which 
immediately follows. But this, he seems to say, though it was 
a revelation, giving the disciples a glimpse of “‘the kingdom of 
God,” was not a ‘“‘coming” of the Lord: “The two things must 
be kept distinct. The time will arrive when men ‘will see the 
Son of Man coming in a cloud.’ Predictions of this I shall 
insert in the Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles‘. That 
will be the day of judgment. But that is far distant.” 

According to Origen, however, the ‘‘ coming’ here mentioned 
as being “‘in the glory of the Father” is rather of the nature of 
a revelation than of a local “coming down” from heaven to 


1 Jn iii. 20, xvi. 8. 9 Jn xx. 22—3. 

® Mk ix. r rj» Bacireiav rod Geod éAndvbviay dv durduea, Mt. xvi. 28 
ray vuldy rov dvOpmmov dpyspevor ev rp Bacideig airod, Lk. ix. 27 rip 
Baoreiavy rov Oeod, all preceded by éws dv Boor. 

* Lk. xxi. 27, comp. Acts i. 11. 
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earth. This view accords with Jewish thought. In the Bible, 
when God says “J will go down”—as for example, to see the 
tower of Babel, or to see Israel in Egypt—the Targums render 
it by “J will manifest myself'.”” So here, Origen says that the 
“coming” did not mean—or at all events did not mean merely— 
coming down from the clouds, or from one of the seven heavens, 
but coming into the heart. The vision, or feeling, of that 
“coming” must depend on the acceptance by the disciples of 
that spiritual preparation which has been offered to them by 
Jesus: “‘To the perfect He ‘comes in the glory of His Father,’ 
and they can say [with John the Evangelist] ‘We beheld His 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full 
of grace and truth*.’” 

John suggests a “glory” of this kind in his account of a 
Voice from Heaven—the only one mentioned in the Fourth 
Gospel. In answer to Christ’s prayer ‘“‘Father, glorify thy 
name,” the Voice replied, “I have both glorified it and will 
glorify it again*.” Jesus had previously said, “The hour ts 
come that the Son of man should be glorified*.”” The context 
speaks of judgment: “‘Now [s.e. in this moment] is there a 
judgment of this world, now [t.e. in this moment) shall the ruler 
of this world be cast out outside [f.e. utterly]; and I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all [men] unto myself. But 
this he said, signifying by what kind of death he was destined 
to die’.”” The context also speaks of “an angel,”” but only 
perhaps in a kind of irony, along with “‘thunder’’—as one of 


1 So Onkelos on Gen. xi. 5, 7, xviii. 21, Exod. iii. 8 etc. rendering 
tv “go down,” by hithp. of m3 “reveal.” And so Jer. Targ. in 
Gen. xviii. 21, Exod. iii. 8 etc. 

* Origen, on Mt. xvi. 27 (Lomm. iii. 177—8), quoting Jn i. 14. 
See Son 3234. 

8 Jn xii. 27—8. 

4 Jo xii. 23. 

5 Jn xii. 31—3 éxfAnOnoera to. Without te, the verb might 
have suggested the “casting out” of an evil spirit, an action never 
mentioned by John. 
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the non-causes which the materialistic multitude is always 
ready to substitute for a real and spiritual cause’. e 
Taken as a whole, this Johannine narrative seems to convey 
—besides its direct dramatization of the revelation of the Law 
of Self-sacrifice—a lesson about the ‘“‘coming” of Christ as 
revealed in the Synoptic account of the Transfiguration. 
John suggests to us that we need not find difficulty in the old 
tradition which said about the three ‘‘pillar apostles,’’ Peter, 
James, and John, that they “should not taste death till they 
had seen the kingdom of God [having] come in power.” For 
they did, in effect, ‘‘see” it when the Son revealed to them the 
Law of Self-sacrifice as the Law of that Kingdom, and Himself 
as being at once the Sacrifice and the King. The multitude 
did not hear the Voice, but the beloved disciple heard it and 
recorded it. When Jesus said, ‘‘The hour hath come that the 
Son of man should be glorified,” it had ‘“‘come.” And He, too, 
‘‘came,” not from material clouds down to material earth, but 
from the bosom of God into the hearts of those who were ready 
to receive Him. That, or something like that, seems to be 
John’s meaning. 
If we turn to the final Johannine mention of the “‘coming” 
of the Lord, we shall find that its doctrine is of the same kind— 
at first sight, indefinite, thin, and unsatisfying, but ultimately 
helpful. It is preceded by teaching that seems intended to 
force us to delocalise our conceptions of “coming.” Jesus has 
previously said, ‘‘Where I am, there shall also my minister 
be*,” and “If a man love me...my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him and make our abode with him*.”” That 
being the case, what need is there (we ask) of any future definite 
or local “coming” to the world at large? And yet such a 
coming is suggested toward the close of the Fourth Gospel in 


1 Jn xii. 29 “The multitude therefore that stood by and heard 
it [with their outward ears) said that it had thundered; others said, 
An angel hath spoken unto him.” 

% Jn xii. 26. 3 Ja xiv. 23. 
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Christ’s words to Peter about the beloved disciple: “If I desire 
him to remain [or, wait] while I am coming, what is that to 
thee? Follow thou me!.” 

If we are inclined to say ‘“‘This is distracting,” let us add 
** But perhaps it is purposely distracting.” John does not set 
before us a picture—corresponding to that in the first chapter 
of the Acts—of the whole band of the disciples on the Mount 
of Olives, or of Peter as their representative, looking up from 
earth to heaven and “waiting” for the “coming” of the Lord 
from a visible cloud. He sets before us only two disciples— 
only two out of the little group of only seven. Both are 
described as “following” Jesus, or as bidden to “follow*.” 
But concerning the one that follows, without being bidden to 
follow, Jesus says to the other, who follows because he is bidden 
to follow, “If I desire him to remain while I am coming, what 
is that to thee?” 

In this sentence, it is little short of a disaster that our 
Revised Version renders “while” by “‘#sl*.””, The mistranslation 
prevents us from realising how the Evangelist knits together 


1 Jn xxi. 22. On fwr dpyopa:, “while I am coming” (not “till I 
come”’), see Joh. Gr. 2089. Two of the best Latin MSS (a and e) 
have “dum venio.” 

3 Jn xxi. 19, 20 “ Follow me...Peter seeth the disciple whom 
Jesus loved following.” 

8 Jn xxi. 22 fws épyoum, R.V. “tillI come.” There is no authority 
for such a rendering. There is also much against it—including a 
passage in the Fourth Gospel itself where Jesus says (Jn ix. 4), 
“We must work the works of him that sent me whi it is day.” 
R.V., however, gives “till” without alternative, and supports it by 
marginal references, not one of which is to the point. Indeed they 
are al] inconsistent with R.V., since they shew that N.T. writers, when 
wishing to express “‘until’’ by éws, do not use tt with the indicative. 
Westcott, after quoting A.V. “tarry # I come,” says “The exact 
force of the original is rather ‘while I am coming’ (és épyopa). 
The ‘coming’ 1s not regarded as a definite point in future time, but 
rather as a fact which is in slow and continuous realisation.” The 
comment is excellent except for the insertion of “vather.”” “On the 
conivary” would have been preferable. 
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the beginning and the end of his Gospel in his use—a spiritual 
use—of this indefinite word ‘‘coming,’’ which he contrasts 
with the definite “came.” Near the beginning of his Prologue, 
after speaking of the Life that was “the light of men,” he says 
“There was a human being, sent from God, named John; he 
came to [be] a witness, that he might witness concerning the 
light.... He was not the light, but [came] that he might witness 
concerning the light. There was [from all eternity] the light 
that is the true light, which enlighteneth every human being 
[by sts continual] coming into the world?.’’ So now, at the end 
of the same Gospel, the incarnate Word, Life, Light, and Son, 
stands before us as if applying the title of the Coming One to 
Himself in order to still our impatient souls under the trial 
of waiting: ‘‘ The beloved disciple ‘followed,’ and yet ‘waited.’ 
And how long the period of ‘ waiting’ shall be is not revealed. 
Light, though it comes quickly and constantly, has never 
completed its coming. It will not burn out like a torch. 
A torch gives its light and dies. The Light gives its light and 
does not die.. It gains by giving itself to whatever receives 
it. The Life, the Light, and the Son, are to be thought of as 
continually giving and as continually coming.” 


1 Jn i. 6—9. 
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(“c. w.” means “confused, or 
nected with” ; “inierch. w.”” means 
with.” 


agit Recs De the sons of 


Able, “I am a. [to]” =Heb. and Gk 
“T find [how to]” 871; “not a.,” 
7 Et to Jesus 187-42, to Zeus 


Aboth, ic. Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, on ;:—the on that 
“the 


About, before numbers of men 846— 

9; (Heb.)like, (LX X) {amounting} 
to 340 ; 3 in of time 419 

ove” ‘from a.” 9, 13, 194 

Abraham, the coun of 87; the 
recompense of 228 foll., 286, 833 ; 
the feast of 280; the lad, or 
messenger, of 288; the covenant 
(LXX diathéhé) with 887 foll.; 
the inheritance of 887-8; the 
mind of, passes out of itself 507; 
the vision of, of the triumph of 
humanity 516; lifting up his eyes 
328, 265-7, 385 ; biddep to look 
u ‘es; looking up, or receiving 
‘nigh ht 487-8; on or third day 
265-7 ; tempted by God 3285; 
taking [a heifer] for God 816; 8. 
also 239, 358, 883, 487-8, 517 
Abyss, tbe, in Lk. 86, 91 

Acceptable, for “not without hon- 
our” 136 

Acknowledge [God’s greatness etc.], 
rendered in LXX bless 320 

Acknowledgment, includes confes- 
sion and ving 363 

Acts of John, the, on :—“‘one loaf” 
318, Christ’ 


s disciples as 
“dancing” 399 
Acultha, in Mk (e) Tabea acultha 98 


fusadle, with 
means “interchanged, or interchangeable, 


ENGLISH 


mG o 


; “conn.w.”’ means “‘con- 


Admiration, marvelling, or wonder 


143-5 

Adulterous 518, how expressed by 
Jn 518; conn. w. generation, why 
om. by Lk. 515-16 

Advocate, s. Paraclete 

Afar 365; s. Far 

After, s. Behind, Following 

Agape, Gk, love, called vox mere 

884; in LXX almost con- 

fined to Cant. 384; in Jn 884; s. 
Hermas, Wisdom of Solomon 

Ain (or En), Heb., eye or fountain 
85, 400; s. En 

Akiba, R. #0, 447 

Alectorophénia, a new word in Gk 
420; s. Cockcrowing, Gallicinium 

Aleiphein, Gk, anoint medically 
175 ; pe for wrestling, hence 
train 1 

Aléthés, Gk, “true,”’ not to be con- 
fused with aléthinos “'real-and- 
true” 23 

Aléthinos, Gk, “ eae ey Dhan ” 33 


G 1 
c Ail that the Father giveth” 140 


Allegorizing 280, 506 
Allusive narrative, may be historical 
487 


htiness and foreknowledge, 
Aung hi pope of 141 
reer not a correct rendering of 


pty the ransom of man’s 
soul 378; interch. w. righteousness 
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279, 466; in Lk., but not in parall. 
Mt. 465 

Alone 10 foll., 48; applied to Jesus 
in all the Gospels 288, 407; God 
is not a. 84; e that is a. is not 
necessarily deserted (Epict.) 234 

Alteration, in the risen Saviour, the 
485, C tom on 485-6 

Altruism, in Jn 18 

Altruistic purification 463 

Amazement, C. w. hearing 90 


“them” $16; 
aorist c. w. piper! 183; affirma- 
tive c. w. interrogative 878; in- 
dicative c. w. imperative 187; 
raising up 176 
foll., 186; arising and awakin 
189; “it is [fit] for us” 378; sai 
; here 2965 ; superabound 887 ; 
broken pieces 888; wind c. w. 
Spirit 424; men 430; inside c. w. 
e inside of 456 ; in his face c. w. 
before his face 489; smite c. w. 
kill 409; soul, in two senses 514; 
8. also Metaphor 
Ammonius, Origen resembles 341 ; 
on :—" foods of luxury” 374; the 
Five Thousand 3840-41; the 
. basketful of Judas 341 
Anachronisms, apparent $18 
And, Heb., may mean “even” 160 
Andrew, sayings of, Papias on 283, 
289, comp. 391; the first to call 
esus “Christ” 406; A. and 
ilip, in Jn, addressed by Jesus 


Angel (Heb.)=some one (LXX) 
817; A. of Punishment, the, in 
Hermas 428 

Angels, three, visit Abraham 3286 ; 
c. w. holy ones or saints 618; the 
a. that are holy (Mk) =the holy 
a. et Fad 518 ; Become diff. from 
Michae aphael 520 

Anoint, ‘iihetie y or for training, 
Gk aleiphein 175, 198; a. the sic 
175 foll.; among the Jews 180; 
metaph. 188; the Logos anoints, 
3.6, trains, the wrestler Jacob 188 

Anoint, (2) for consecration, Gk 
chriein 175, comp. 187 

Anointed, the, i.e. Christ, Messiah 


495-6 
Anointing, perhaps c. w. baptizing 


186-7 
Antedating 14, 46, 52-8, 186-7, 207, 
223 ; s. Post-resurrectional 


Antichrists 187 


Antipas, s. Herod 
Aorist tense, the, c. w. plu 
183, 488, 440; combin 


perfect 358 
srs from children, in Exod. and 
848-9 
Aebiaated on Christ thrown down 
and not hurt 117 
Aploia, ae weather not fit for 
sailin; 


gE 

Apocalypse ¢ fara, font s. Ezra 

pocrypha, Je 

pesitdirrs re hel words rare 
or unused in 48, 53, 72, 168, 184, 
287, 306, 807, 831, 883, 854, 871-3, 
433, 481 

Aporein, Gk, Perrier or pose 199 

Aposiopesis 146 

He apace parall. to “ be offended” 


Keone or Sheliach, Moses a 238, 
288; Aaron a 388 

Apostles, the Sending of the 148 
foll.; in pairs 156, 158; “whom 
also he named a.” 317-18 

Apostolic Fathers, the, words Sah, 
or unused in 48, 53, 723, 186, 
188, 184, of os 3807, 821, a3. 
854, 371-3, 48 

A potassomai, Gk. “bid farewell to” 
415 foll.; renounce, hence re- 
nounce the old for the new 416 ; 
a. and salute (Phrynichus) 417; 
contrasted w. dismiss or let go 
(apoluein) $17 

Apparition 430-4; R.V., more 
correct than A.V. spirit 430; of 
Samuel to Saul, the 488; s. 
Phantasma 

Appear before the Lord, interch. w. 
see the Lord 486 

Aquila (the translator of O.T.), 
erome on 398; uses prasiai and 
the verb derived from it 298 ; 
has eucharistid where LXX has 
praise 819, comp. 862 ; substitutes 
sunthéké for diathéke, ‘rarely using 
the latter 888; s. also 331 

Aramaic 86, 110, 196, 246-7, 824, 469- 
1; diff. from Hebrew 470 ; 
Palestinian, has. no word but 
diathéké for “‘ will and testament” 


shies 


Arise, c. w. awake 189 

Arisiaén, Gk, break one’s fast, or 
breakfast (vb) 233, wrongly transl. 
dine 223 

Armed, c. w. in the fifth [day or 
generation] 812 
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. 


Arms (mili ) SP nail, or 

— a peg, 

caeirtardlamalast inserted or omitted 
388; ¢.g. boat, the or a Mi; 
Rcupcaant Haale 

Article uplica rare in Synop- 
tists 518 

Artos, Gk, loaf or bread, first men- 
tion of, in LXX 808 

Ascending 13, 406 

Ashamed, the Son of Man will be 605 
‘ the foll. 


Christians 398 
Atimos, Gk, RV. “ without honour” 
133-7 ; =outlawed etc. 183-4 ; how 


, Spiritual 
Authority, "s. Control 
Automatic, in Mk and Acts 88; in 


Babe and child 288 
Babel, the king of 358; the tower of 
533 


Bacchus or Dionysus, the orgies of 
399 


Backward, departing, misunder- 
stood 129, comp. 500 

ccneee oa the saints, in Aboth 858 
a called the seal 267; daily 


Baptist t, John the, called “the 
iam 35, ‘a voice” 40, “ Elijah” 
the death of 190 foll., 485; 
laces non-intervention in 
matters i 
rg free. Ver: 
mmerse 
Baptizing, by Christ’s disciples 1650 ; 
omitted by Mk in the Precepts to 
the Twelve 186; the b. of 4000 in 
the Acts 853 
Barley, first Biblical mention of 
287; Heb., c. w. estimation 3287 ; 
a sign of rudimentariness 848; b. 


A. L. 


219 
sprinkle #4486; 3. 


harvest, the vod he b. loaves, conn. 
w. Elisha 286-7, 

Barnabas (the ihe on a parable 
13 ; ere ae angels (pl.) only in 
one passage 518; 3s. also 78 

Bartimaeus 106, 408 

Basanisesn, Gk, test by torture, lit. 
ner metaph. 481; in Plato, of 

ting the rig hteous 492; in 
EXX. XX only on0s with Heb. equiv. 
writers except 
Faia 433 ; erently applied 
Mk and Mt. 481 foll. 
ets, in the Miracles of Feedin 


s. Cophinot, 
Baskets, ne Waar od ea? Philo on 
208, 342; Jewish traditions on 348 
Be, c. w. become 853 


Bear, s. —. 
Bear witness, s. Witness 


Begin, in Mk 155 

Behind, “Get thee b. me, Satan,” 
perhaps an us tradition 
+98 foll. ; “go b ” “go after,”’ 
or “ follow’ 

Believe, “TI know and b.” (Ign.) 


438 ; “believed,”’ substituted for 


testing [by torment] 433-3; 
“there is no substitute for a 
disciplined soul” 612-13; 8s. also 
515 

Benediction before a meal, the 8% 

Bertth, Heb., covenant, but not 
testament 886 foll.; rendered by 
LXX dtathéhe but by Aquila 
sunthéhé 886 

Beseech, exhort, or comfort, ambig. 
7 


8 

Beth, s. House, Bethsaida 

Bethel, Jacob at 357 

Bethesda, the healing at 188 

Bethsaida 287-40, 418, 4867; parall. 
to Capernaum #6; a city, not a 
village 487 ; means House of Pro- 
vision 288; conn. w. episitismos, 
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provision 389-40, #43; Lk. omits 
what intervenes between two 
Marcan mentions of 410; coming 
to, in Lk. 411; s. also 488 

Bid farewell, in Mk 418; and dis- 
miss 415 foll. 

Bind, Heb., var. renderings of in 
LXX 469-70; bound, c. w. lame 
and lame-of-speech 470 

Blaspheme, Christ 180 

Bless, not in Jn except once, as 


; “bless (food),’’ in Lk., 
. to “bless” (absol.) in Mk- 
t. 815, and to “give thanks 

(eucharisiein)” in Jn 815, comp. 
320; blessing God, Origen on 319 ; 
“bless (God],” conn. w. bread, 
confusable with ‘‘ break [bread],”” 
in Heb. and Aram. 834; s. 
318-28 

Blessing, God’s, implies increasing 
8 


19 

Blind, in the propaets 15 times (11 
of these in Isaiah) 408; in SS, = 
(Mk) hardened 488 

Blindness, healing of, in Mk and Jn 
488 foll.; in Jn 489 foll.; in Isaiah 
and the Gos: 402-8; of Israel, 
the 440, twofold 403 

Blood, water and 157; of the 
the 3895; 
seed 89 


Board, go on, in Mk 410 
Boat, the, in Mk 55 foll., 261-8; 
esus received in the, in Mk-Mt., 
t notin Jn 425; of temptations, 
the 425; those in the, ambig. 439, 
Origen on 429, Jerome on 480; 
c. w. teaching 241 ; ‘“‘other boats,” 
in Mk 60 foll. 
Bodiless demon, a, in Ignatius 58, 431 
Body, the, the vessel of the soul 458 ; 
brother to the soul 506; the eye 
is the lamp of 89 foll.; bodies, 
called tombs 78 
Body, Christ's, the temple of 268 
Bond-servant, s. Doulos 
Bonds, loosed 470-72; s. Bind 
Books, Jn on the inadequacy of 40; 
Papias on, as compared with 
“living voice” $9, 283 
Bowels, implied, for Jews, son 
and love, for Greeks, resentment 
249-60; perhaps parall. to Jn’s 
“only begotten” 260; of Joseph, 
the 351; s. Compassion 
Brass, money 172; meaning dross 
178 


Ren pe, 
of Christians, the, is 


Bread, in the Precepts to the 
Apostles 159; the staff of 158; 
daily 208; in the Lord’s Prayer 
208-205; in Mk 206; ist. loaves 
218; a famine, not of 230; c. w. 
here 294; c. w. for them 3833; 
first mention of, conn. w. a curse 
805, Targum on 865; a martyr’s 
body like 889; unleavened, the 
Feast of 210, 212; s. Epioustos, 


Loaf 
Break, Heb., s.6. cut off, gain by 
violence 


Break ], C. W. §) out (the 
in blessi 819; Cc. w. 
824 


Sab epetene ape 821 foll.; used by 

Mk and Lk. (Five Thousand) bat 
not by Jn 881-3 

Breakfast (vb), or break one’s fast, 
diff. from dine 333; s. Aristén 

Breath, c. w. wind or spirit 9, 40 

Brethren, Christ’s 80, 134 

Bring word, parall. to declare 317 

Broken pieces, or crumbs 887; 
Origen on 838 

Brother to the soul, the body is 506; 
brothers, s. Brethren 

Bushel, under the 28, 34, 36 

But, Gk, c. w. other 60 

“But—in order that,’’ in Jn 146 

ve in Synoptists, only in the 

eeding of the Five Thousand 

315, 269; in Jn 269, 374, 377, 281; 
parall. to “find” 371; b. food 
2369-78; ‘‘b. and eat,” in Isaiah 
348; s. also Ransom 

ee Heb. sh4bar, first instance 
of 372 


Caesar, Jn on 77; Epictetus on the 
thunders of 77; tribute to 277-8; 


404; not in Lk. 413; s. Philippi 

Cakes, in the days of the Messiah 
884; hidden in the embers, Clem. 
Alex. on 872 

Calling, the men of the, diff. from 
the elect 142 

Callous, hearts made 206; s. 
Hardening, Pdéroun 

Callousness, pdrdsis 441, 479-80; s. 
P6rdsts 

Cana, the miracle at 84%, 368; 
servants [at table] at 877 

Canaanitish woman, the 409; s. 
Syrophoenician 
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Chief, or head, Heb., “ thousand 


legions that c. you” 76 

Choosing of the Apostles, including 
Judas, the 128-9, 141-2 

Chortdsein, Gk, fill [cattle] with 


blade of corn 305; in L , first 


against 
Chronological arrangement 65, 268 
Chrysippus 188 ; on phaniasma and 


Chuliin, Heb., common or uncon- 
secrated food 448; a Talmudic 
tract 46 

Church, the 25, 368; of Jerusalem 
106; the growth of 861 foll.; 

a gag oo seven 875 
ity, or province 87; or village 288, 
487; or haven 43 

Clasma, Gk, broken-thing, j.e. the 
bread in the Eucharist 364 : 


Epictetus 60; make clean 453; 
s. Purifying 
Cleansing the vessel (Epict.) 457-8 
Clearly, conn. w. “see,’’ in Mk, Jit. 
“(with a) far-beaming (ray]”’ 464 
Clement of Alexandria, on :—mus- 
tard-seed 43; the Logos anointing 
the wrestler Jacob 188; Alexan- 
der the Great posing a Gymnoso- 
hist 199; three days 9267; 
ptism as the seal 967; the five 
loaves, connected with the things 
of sense 291, 854; the mystical 
seven 855; puros as fire or wheat, 
and Christ’s flesh as prepared by 
fire 369-70; [cakes] hidden in the 
embers 873; the abuse of the kiss 
of love 879; ‘behold, I am my 
888; the Dionysiac 


(Fy ig | 390; “being pursued 

(?) righteousness’’ $11; 8. also 

31, 182, 136, 143, 255 

Clement of Rome, on :—the Sower 
17-18; lifting up the weak 176, 
186; filling (chortdsein) the hun- 
gry 3807; the 600,000 in the 
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wilderness 850; the eyes (om- 
mata) of the soul 485; angels 520 ; 
s. also 58, 78, 186, 406 

Clementine Homilies, the 46, 199 

Cloak, would not put on a 88 

Clods, a co: tion seen as, by 
George Fox 78 

Coal, a live 868; coal(s), only twice 
in O.T. 817; conn. w. Elijah and 
Isaiah, prepared for prophetic 
work 317 

Coal-fire, or fire-of-coals 866-8; 
symbolical 868, 488; Petcr denied 
and confessed near a 368 

Cockcrowing, in Mk, alectorophonsd, 
a new word 419 foll. 

Coin of fire, a 277 

Coinage of David, the 172 

Come, “‘c. and see {a mystery]”’ 292 

Comfort, exhort, or beseech, ambig. 


78 
Comforter, the, a rendering of the 


Paraclete, qu. vid. 

Coming, of Enris t, Lk.’s view of, 
diff. from Mk’s 523; Jn’s view of 
634-6; Origen on, not local but 

also 866 


, of God, in Heb., =self- 
revealing, in Targum 528 

Command, expr. by Heb. “say” 98 

Commandment, a new 895; com- 
mandments, in Jn, not expressed 
imperatively 51; ed as 
gifts 896 

Common, in Heb. (but not Gk) un- 
consecrated 448 

Common hands, in Mk 446-50; s. 
also Kotnos 

Common, make 412, 43 

Communion, in one loaf 865 

Communpions, or Ersbties 368 foll. 

Companies, in Mk 206; s. Symposia 

Compassion, /##, bowels, in r Jn 247; 
ebay to child or son 249-50; s. 

wels 

Compassion, have, it. “have- 
bowels,” why not in Lk. 247 foll. ; 
a new word in Mk 247 

Concourse, the, of “many” 226 

Confession of Peter, the, the merit 
of 406-7 

Confession of sins, Origen on 179 

Confiations 81, 99-100, 248-4, 518; 
the correct and the incorrect 
rendering in 299 

Conscience 521 

reat bah he implied in LXX by 
ae 2. , 218 

Consider, c. w. set yourselves on 


Constrain, Jesus constraining the 
disciples $14, 417 

Control, internal and external 93 

Conviction, elenchos, the doctrine of, 


in Jn 531 

Cophino:, Gk, baskets, in the Miracle 
of the Five Thousand 208, 343-3, 
875, 483; conn. w. Jews by 
Juvenal 344 

Coppersmith, Alexander the 131 

Corah, the censers of, Origen on 18 

Corban 876, 451 

Corn, from heaven, #.¢. manna 239, 
259; provisioning with, or epsss- 
tismos 289; the grain of corn (or, 
wheat) 37, 80, 267, 809, 510; buy- 
corn, Heb. shébar 372 

Cosmopolitan doctrine 3874, yet 
homely 3888 

Cosmos, the, ambig. 90 

Country, of Abraham, the 87; 
Christ’s own c. 100-11; ‘outside 
the c.,’’ in Mk 86 foll. 

Covenant, of salt, a 331 

Covenant, or testament, diathék2 
pede s. Berfth, Diathéhe, Sun- 


Covetousness or greediness, called 
idolatry 518; s. also 183 

Creation, spiritual 468; the second 
day of 76 

Crisis, a division or Pate fend 531 

Cronos, mysteries of 399 

Cross, the, only in one passage of 
Jn 609; terminates the Law 453— 
4; in Epictetus 509; in Evang. 
Petr. 70; taking up the, p. vin, 
607 foll.; conn. w. yoke 507 foll. 

Crucifixion, p. xiii, $9 foll. 

Crucify, expr. by “lift up” 90, 500 

Crumbs, or broken pieces 837 

Cup, the, at the Eucharist 394 

Cure and heal 184; s. Heal, Iatric, 
Therapeutic 

Curse, the, pronounced on Adam 
805, comp. 365 

Cushion (rower’s), in Mk 62 foll.; 
mostly diff. from pillow £8 


D, codex D, or Bezae, readings of 
16, 24, 58, 60, 68, 238, 288, 818, 419, 
429, 483, 511 

Daily, day by day, for the coming 
day 908; d. baptism 446-7; ins. 
by Lk. after ‘“‘take up his cross" 
500; s. Epiousios 

Dalmanutha, bees be mention of 
pitt pe . to Magadan 942 408, 


548. 
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eecael disciples, in Acts of John 


Daniel, on stumbling 130; on run- 
net Hee and fro $80; conflations 


Dark sayings, p. vii, 18, 47 

David, the staff and scrip of 160 
foll. ; the coinage of 160, 173; 
requests five loaves 388: divides 
food to Israel 339-80 

David, the Son of 405 

Day, a, c. w. to-day 9045; the 
third 265-8, 409; far spent 261 
foll.; that he might see m 
d. by d., or for the coming d. 
s. Epiousios 

Days, four 101, three 70, 101, 965-8, 
two 103; after two 826, 409 


a 


Deaf or dumb 438 


“Deal are as) thy bread to the 
hun almud, Jerome, and 
Ibn on 833; s. Péras, Pdrash 


Death, life through 17, 877; of the 
grain of corn 37, 30, 267, 309, 510; 
rig re 103; c. w. sleep 101 foll 

sin unto, Origen on 177-9; ‘a 
decree of 180 

Debt, owe as a, p. ix foll. 

Deceived, Gk, c. w. loved 379 

Declare, parall. to bring word 217 

Declining day, the 361 

Decree, of death, spiritual 180 

Defilement 413, 446, 452 

Delphian oracle, the 33 

Deluge, the 77 

Demeter, Epictetus on 16 

Demon (daimonion), or devil, bodi- 
less (Ign.) 58, 481; d., spirit, and 
phantasma 480 foll. 

Demons (datmones), an army of 
(Tatian) 481 

Demoniac, the, and the swine 6 

hal versions of 83 


Denarius, a labourer’s daily wage 
275; gold, a 276; of fire, a 277; 
of lemption, a 284; denarii, 
two hundred 374-82 

Denars, an income of two hundred 
374 


Denial, Peter’s 4280-31; Levi's, of 
his brethren 506; a runaway 
slave’s, of his master 506-7; in 
Hermas 127, 507 

Denying oneself, Philonian aspect 
of 488; not in Gk literature 506 


549 


Desert place, a, ambig. 338; parall. 
to Bethsaida 387 ; - Midbay 

Deserted, diff. from alone 3% 

Desertedness or a desert, erémia, 
Epictetus on 24 

Desire (n.), a neutral term 181-3; 
Origen on 188; only once in Jn, 
plur, 183 

Destroy, or lose 514 

Detail, diffuse, in Mk 244, 445 

Devil, in SS=Gk phantasma 480; 
one of you is a d. 141, 414; s. 


had oy 
Diaconein, Gk, serve at table, in Jn 
377 


Dtaconos, Gk, servant [at table], c. 
w. deacon 877; in Mk and Jn, but 
not in Lk. 877; diff. from doulos, 
bondservant or slave 510 

Diatessaron, the 55, 153-8, 339, 356, 
435, 488, describes two visits to 
Nazareth 112 foll. ; on the Samari- 
tan —p the "Syrophoenician 
woman 467 

Diathéké, lit. Gk and Aram. “last 
will and] testament,”” but LXX 

-covenant (Heb. berfth) 884-01; 
R.V. (of Eucharist) covenant or 
testament 385; first mention of 
LXX) conn. w. Noah, Heb. 

aad § — fee and 

Aq. pens su 2, com- 


Bead: 887-8 ; 
word in Palestin. Aram. to ex- 
will and testament 889; in 
a Epistles, implies a testator 
ul, in mentioning, ham- 
roe Uxx 391; the new 892 
Drdaché, the, i.e. The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, on:—the re- 
ceiving of 159, 306; Eucha- 
ristic ritual 864-5, comp. 896 
Didrachm, i.e. half shekel 280 
Die, i.e. spiritual death 102; Philo 
490 


on 

Dilemma, a 199 

Diligently, or with the fist 448 

Diminutive, Gk, the 48, 60, 380-81 

Dine, a wrong rendering of aristan, 
breakfast (vb) 2823; in Lk. 222 

Diogenes, condemns Plato for never 
grieving a disciple 429 
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payin the orgies of, Clem. Alex. 
nD 399 


Disciple, the beloved, s. Beloved 
Disciples, described as “house” 14; 
rm w. the [men] in the boat 420, 
; the seven 817, 823, 866 foil. 
Discipline, in Ben Sira and in 
Wisdom of Solomon 319, 884 
Dismiss, and bid farewell 415 
Distressed, or tormented 431 foll. ; 
differently applied by Mk and Mt. 
seve Origen on 424-6; s. Basani- 


Distributing, c. w. breaking 836; s. 
Divide 

Distribution of bread to the Five 
Thousand, Jn differs from Synop- 
tists as to 883, 356 

Divide [food] 199-30; Mk’s word 
not used by Jn 883; c. w. divide 
by dissension 882 

Division or schism, in Jn 118 

Dogs, Gentiles called by Jews 466 ; 
“cast it to the d.,’ perhaps 
Doe assigned 466; Victor on 

e; eerie by Origen 458 

Double sieeniie of words, ¢.g. spirit 
40, lift up 90, staff 160, save 176, 
raise up 176, smite 409 etc. 

Double radition of Mt. and Lk., 
the 125, 279, 885, 378 

Doulos, Gk, bondservant or slave, 
diff. from diaconos servant {at 
table) or minister 510 

Dove, cooing like a, of a divine 
Voice 478 

Down, or out 91 

Dramatic expression, in Jn 10, 318, 
246-9, 381, 877, 463-8, 510, 524 

Draught of fishes, a, in Lk. 486, in 
Jn 426, comp. 116 
Drawing out the soul to the hungry 
361, 876 

Drawing power, the, of the 
(Epict.) 488; of Nature (Epict.) 
Ga i. of a etter and the Son 

n 

Draw tod -dagee (Epict.) 484 

Drink (n. and vb), in Jn 800 

Driving, in Gk, may mean rowing 
434 


Dumb, in Isaiah (Heb.) =stammer- 
ing (LXX) 2964; Ibn Ezra on 264; 
or speechless 469; or deaf 469; c. 
w. maimed or lame 470;  s. 
Stuttering 

Duplication, emphatic 453 

Dust, the, the ground of 723; heaped 
up d. or mound, uniquely men- 
tioned by Justin ‘Martyr 73 


Duty, of children to parents, 
Talmud on 461 


East and West 230 

Eating, Gk verbs signifying 345, not 
distinguished in R.V. 847, s. 
Esthiein, Phagein, Trogein 

Eating, in the presence of the Lord 
857-60; e. (or, being assembled) 
with, applied to Jesus 231 

Eating, common, s.¢. common to the 
Gentiles 40; 3. Koinophagia 

Eating, swine’s flesh 453 

Egypt, Israel in 2964, 472; Joseph in 
251; or Sin, a prison 473, comp. 76 

Elbow, up to ‘the 448; s. Fist 

Elders, the 176-83 

Elect, the 143 

Election, God’s 141 ; 
of 148 

Elements, the 887 

Elenchos, Gk, conviction, the doc- 
trine of, in Jn 531 

Eleusis, the mysteries of 16 

Eliezer Ben Hyrcanus 461 

Elijah, stood up as fire 191; and the 

ptist 191, Hos: and Jesus, the 
Fateemeata of 465; and Moses 
519; s. also 817, 

Elisha, and barley loaves 275, 287, 
888 ; bidding farewell to his home 
415 

Emmaus, the narrative of 825; 

shews traces of LXX 263 

Emotion, imputed to Jesus 106 

Emphasis 839, 896, 518; insertion 
for 9, 28, 206, 855 etc. 

En (or Ain), Heb., =eye or fountain 
$80 


the problem 


Eoeneess a man’s, in his own heart 


Ephrem, i.e. Ephraemus Rn 
on :—‘‘he knoweth not how" 
Christ’s a in the air ae s. 

- also 76, 
pictetus, ek ‘—Man as carrying 
about God 16; Demeter and the 
mysteries of Eleusis 16; hiding, 
goer: w. sata Fy the Gods and 

Sa Ors as clean and cleansing 
en ia a sony: once mentioned) 
thunder 177; 

“things Sie 2.” not to be dis- 
188 ; [shoes) fastened 


(meta 167; anointing (onl 
once pa eh 184; deeeceeds 


55° 
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ness or evémid 234; as 
metaph. shepherds 253; 
in, used d tive- 


ly 304, 307; Caesar’s friends 888; 
apotassomas 415-16 ; man as “the 
logical creature” 488; the draw- 
ing power of the Logos 488; the 
example of Socrates 484; phan- 
tasid 483-4; ing the vessel 
467; peace 503; a slave denying 
his master 506-7; the cross (only 
once mentioned) 509 

Epioustos, Gk, perhaps =daily, Ori- 
gen on 204; various explanations 
of 204-5 


Erubin, or communions 868 foll 

Essenes, the, Hippolytus, Josephus, 
and Philo on 161-4; were anoint- 
ed for fellowship (Philo) 188; the 
salt at the ineals of 331 

Esthiein, Gk, eat, never used by Jn 
344; altered by Jn in quotation 
345; 8. Trogein 

Estimation, c. w. barley 387 

Eucharist, the passionateness of the 
375; eucharistic doctrine 
ceded the 375; accounts of the 


392 

Eucharistein, Gk, give thanks, used 
by Jn for bless 318 

Eucharistid, Gk, in Aquila (LXX 
praise, or sacrifice of praise) 319, 
comp. 363 

Eucharistic food, Jn’s view of 823 

Eusebius, on Polycarp’s martyrdom 


369 

Evangelistic paraphrase of words of 
Jesus 350 

Evangelium Petri 8, 70 

Even or evening, called the first 
watch 420 

Evenings, between the two 263 

Exalt, might mean crucify 90 

Exarchs, a name given 7 Macarius 
to two age seg te t. 74 

Exchange, a thing to be given in, or 
equivalent, Sor’ the soul, in Mk, 
meaning of 612-18; why om. by 
Lk. 514; how expr. by Jn 515; 
Origen and Chrys. on 618; there 
is no e. for a disciplined soul (Ben 
Sira) 512-18 

Excommunication, the Talmud on 
180 ; inflicted by the Sanhedrin 47 


531 


Exhort, beseech, or comfort, ambig. 


78 

Exodus, the departure of Israel 
from Egypt 284, 340 

ori otony e Book of, and Numbers 


Exoscism, Jn’s attitude to 67, 89-08 
Expounding, private, in Mk 46 foll. 
Eye, the, metaph. 88; a or 
single 837, 468; the only 
instance of 450; Gk omma 485 ; 
in Heb., c. w. fountain 460 
Ezekiel, a speaker of bles 5, 
198 ; a son of man, bidden to sigh 


472 
Esra, the Apocalypse of 90; on re- 
quaing Sic the bay pee 


Face, spit before the, c. w. spit in 
the 4869; s. Spitting 

Faith, a co-operation of, in healing 
137 


Fame, or report 198 

Family, c. w. flesh 86 

Family meal, Jewish, the father at 
a 875 

Famine, not of bread, a 280 

Far, come from 364; him that is far 
off 365 

Far-beaming (R.V. clearly) 464-5 

Farewell, bid 413 foll.; c. w. dismiss 
415 foll.; s. Apotassomas 

Father of a family, a, at a Jewish 
meal 875 

Father’s house, my, ambig. 109 

Fear, not conn. w. the Resurrection 
by Jn 58 

Feast, c. w. foot 246; of the Jews, 
the 312-18 

Feed, Heb., c. w. know, or cause to 
know, 1t.¢. teach 2357 

Feeding, miracles of 308-402 passim 

Feeding of the Five Thousand, the, 
Jn differs from the Synoptists as 


to 356 
Feeding of the Four Thousand, the, 


a al note in 363 
Feeding of the Seven Disciples, the 
317, 8365; and of Elijah 817-18 
Feet, at his, c. w. on their f. 245 
Feet, the Washing of 463 
Felix, and Paul 190, 235 


Fifth, day or generation, c. w. 
armed 313 

Fifths, i.¢. sections of the Law 811 

Fifty, the symbol of repentance 808, 
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810; the Messiah, a captain over 
810-11; c. w. five or fifths 811; 
c. w. arrayed for battle 811 

Fifties, and hundreds 809-14; Ori- 

en on 810; captains of 810, 

Jerome on 810-11, Talmud on 311 

Fill (4. with grass or fodder], s. 
Chortdsein 

Find, #.¢. am able 371; be found, or 
be bought 271; Isaac sowed and 
found (not reaped) 88 

Fire, a denarius of 977; of coals, a 
867-8, 428; testing by f. and 
water 422, 428 

First, prefixed to Peter’s name 155 

First Biblical mention of :—sowing 
88; signs 140; buy-corn (shdbar) 
272; ransoming the soul 277; 
tempting 285; (LXX, an error) 
barley 2387; lad (Heb. naar) 287- 
8; here, or hither 304; bread (or, 
loaf) along with 305, and 
with a curse 865; taking (ritual) 
816; superabound 840; about 
(with numbers 4 men) 340; 

ebery (pl.) men of military 

g ‘ fetus bertite 851 ; Lxk 
diathéké, Heb. berith, Aq. sun- 
thék2 885-6; inherit 887; Ain 
or En meaning fountain 461; 
(LXX) the oppressed 472; walk- 
ing 468 


Fish Gk, ichthus, a Christian symbol 
385; Jewish traditions about 
885; and serpent 335 

Fishes, two, or a few, rhaps 
sare 390, 818; from the Well 

at followed Israel 884; s. Jinnon 

Fist, with the, or ee 

Fit, ‘it is (ft) for us,’ ambig. 278 

Five, c. w. fifth, fifty, and arrayed 
for battle 811-12; might mean a 
few 291, 208; regarded mystically 
851, 854; f. senses, Philo on 133 

Five loaves, perhaps symbolic 290, 
Clem. Alex. on 854; requested by 
David 298 

Five thousand, in Gk, c. w. two 
hundred 276 

Five Thousand, the Feeding of the 
208-403 passim 

Five Thousand in the Acts, Irenaeus 
and Origen on 853 foll. 

Flesh, his own, c. w. his family 86; 
of swine, the 463; f. and blood 
401; ‘who shall give us f. to 
eat?” 847 

Flock, in Lk. and Jn 256 

Flowers, trampling on (Jerome) 808, 
an error 808, 308-0 


Following Jesus, ways of 510-11; f. 
Satan 501; s. Behind 

Food, blessing God over 815 foll. 

Foods, all, purified by Jesus 463 

Fool, Heb., c. w. rowing 434 

Foot, c. w. feast 246; c. w. on 
account of 247; on foot, ambig. 
245-7; s. also Feet 

Footsoldiers, c. w. on my account 
850 


For (prepos.), “for them,” c. w. 
bread 323 


Foreknowledge, and almightiness, 
the problem of 141; Christ’s 108 

Form, in another 483 

Fountain, or well 85, 460; of life, 
the 85; me, the f. 460; Heb., c. 
w. eye mere her 

Four, regarded mysti Bk4 

Four Thousand, the Feeding of the, 
a more personal note in, than in 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
268; conn. w. three days 283-7 

Four Thousand, the baptizing of, in 
the Acts 853 

Fourth Gospel, the, s. John 

Fourth watch of the night, the 
418-31, 437 

Friend, Caesar’s, in Jn and Epict. 
888; friends, my, in Lk. anni 2 
883-8; the f., in r Jn 888 

From, t.e. ‘some of” 386-7 

Froward, “thou wilt shew thyself,’’ 
addressed to God 505 

Fulnesses of baskets, in Mk 886 foil. 

Fulvia, another Herodias (Jerome) 


200 
Funeral clothing 68 


Gab, Heb., a ridge 115-16 

Gab-batha 115 

Gabriel, “‘a certain man” 380 

Gadarenes 71 foll. 

Galilaeans 406 

Galilee, perhaps an error for Judaea 
153-8 


eres en! = alectorophéntd (Mk) 
ee parall. to earth and to field 
Garden-beds 296 ; s. Prasias 
Gargushta, Heb., s.¢. clay or dirt 72-8 
Garments, c. w. chains 83-4 
Soph (SS), of a city called Bethsaida 
Gather [themselves] together, in Mk 
318 


Geber, Heb.,=man of military 
245; fitst pl. instance of 4 


552, 
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Generation, this, #.s. this evil g. 477; 
adulterous 515-18 


Gentiles, go not unto 151 
Gerasenes 71 foll. 


Sp ipso 71 foll.; fellow-citizens 

of swine (Origen) 83 
ird armour on, c. w. hump-backed 
470 

Girdle, lit. or metaph. 170 foll.; for 
money 173; a golden 174 

Give, giving, etc., Jn’s first mention 
of 36; most freq. in Jn 27; given, 
applied by Jn to works 140, and 
to comm ts 896; “all that 
the Father giveth me” 140 ; “ give 
ye them to eat,” om. by Jn 355; 
“that he should fy something 

r to the ” $60 foll. © 
iver, regarded as the 140 

Give thanks 815, 319; s. Eucharis- 
tein, Thanks 

Glorification, the Passion and the 
Crucifixion regarded as a 500, 510, 
comp. 90 

Glorifying, and gory: in Jn 538-4 

“Glory of his Father, " 532-6, 
Origen on 533 

Gnostic tradition 399-400 

“Go [and] see,”’ in Mk 283, 280-98 

Go down, of God, Targ. be manifest- 
ed 533 

Go round, c. w. swine 85 

Go upright 516 

God, the secret of 15; the foreknow- 
ledge of 141; works by developing 
378; in the highest sense, humane 
517; the Giver, in Jn 140; the 
most ancient of fountains 
(Philo) 460; the fountain of living 
waters (Jerem.) 460; smiting 
Israel] ; “froward” 5806; 


409 ; ; 
“coming” or “going,” in Heb., 
interpr. as “being manifested” 
in Targ. 538 

Gold, of the Temple, the 461 

Gold denarii 276 

Goliath and David 181 

Gospel, for the sake of the, in Mk 
611 


Gospel of the Infancy, the Arabic 83 
rig! ted of Peter, the, 8. Evangelium 
elrs 


Sood tee the, s. John, Luke, Mark, 
tthew 


Grace, in Lk. and Jn 190; and truth 
26, 120, 818 


553 


Grain of corn (or wheat), the death 
of the 37, 30, 267, $08, 510 
cape the blood of the, Origen on 


Grass, LX X chortos, Heb. two words 
304; in Heb. denotes transience 
but not degradation 304; in Mk, 
called “green” 3803-0; in Mt., 
called by Jerome arens foenum 
308; winter the season of 
g. in Palestine 204-5 ; of the field, 
conn. w. a curse 805; diff. from 
green [grass] (Philo) 806 ; s. Chortos 

Grass, fill cattle} with, feed full 806 ; 
mre epreciatively, cram 304; 
s. 


i” 

Great, c. w. many 357 

Greediness, called by Paul idolatry 
513 

pe oer ce Raaiaie 
reen grass, in 302-9; green 
(grass) diff. from grass (Philo) 806 

Gnief, tocause, sometimes a teacher's 
duty 439 

Grieved, Peter was, by Jesus 436 

Groaning, Jesus descri as 104, 
478 


Ground, of the dust, the 73 


Hades and Satan 75 


Haggada, the 80 
-shekel or didvachm, the 280 

Hallowing, of the Sabbath, the 894 

Hands, washing of 446 foll.; 
common h. #6, a phrase only in 
Mk 460 

Hang, lit. and metaph. 114; 14.e. 
crucify 115; c. w. cast down from 
a precipice 115 

Haran 87 

Harbour, s. Haven 

Hardening, or blindness, of the 
heart in Mk, implied by Jn 488— 
40; of the disciples 206, 478-81 ; 
of Israel 441; (SS) blind 488; s. 
Pérésts 

Harvest, the heavenly 25; in Mt., 
Lk., and Jn 154 

Hating one’s life or soul 37, 91, 877, 


502 
Haven (R.V.) the, of their desire 
242; Heb. city, or market-place 


248, 446 

Hay, in O.T. (A.V.) 806; Jerome on 
803; reclining on the (Ezr. Apoc.) 
300; s. Chortos 
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Head, or chief, c. w. the name Résh 


97 

Headrest, or pillow, rarely means 
rower’s cushion $8 

Heal, c. w. save aa 176, 183, 
185; by stages, in and Jn 
484-6; s. latric, aberapeine ® 

Hear, poset dae or ag sah ly 
c. w. be amazed 
in Mk 8; “hear, a Lorael’ “7 
hearing, ins. in LXX, implies 

consequently” 318 

Heart, hardness, blindness, or cal- 
lousness of, s. ‘Pérdsis 

Heaven, meaning of, Jn on 4975 foll. 

Heir, Abraham an 888 

Hemerobaptists 447 

ey on the heavenly harvest 


Herbs, in O.T. and N.T. 44; greater 
than all the 41-3 

Herd, the rational (Macarius) 93 

Here (or hither), c. w. bread 204 
first Biblical mention of 208-5, 
c. w. vision 295; ambig. 295 

Hermas, Mk illustrated from 12, 88, 
137, 428; on:—parables 12; the 
Lord of the Country 88; riches 
as leading to denial of the Lord 
127 ; one understanding...one love 
(agape) 884; the Angel of Punish- 
ment 488; basanizein 428; never 
uses diathék2 886; 8. also 48, 346, 
416, 506-7, 511 

Herod Antipas 465; and John the 
Baptist 190-202, 405 

Herods, various, confused, s. Philip 

Herodias, notconnected by osephus 
with the Baptist’s death 195-6 ; 
the daughter of 197; Fulvia an- 
other H. 200 

Hezekiah 486, in Talmud 89 

Hidden, things 1; h. in order to be 
manifested 37, comp. 80; [cakes] 
h. in the embers, Clem. Alex. on 
872; was hidden, or hid himself 
118; a God that hidest thyself 5 ; 
hiding knowledge, a _ teacher 
blamed for 29 

Hillel 894; and Shammai 447 

Hippolytus, on the Essenes 168 

Hither, inserted for emphasis 296 

Holy, the angels that are 518 ; the h. 

angels 518; holy-ones, or saints, 

assessors in the Judgment 519; 
conflated as holy angels 520 

Homeliness, of Christ’s doctrines, 
the 373-4, comp. 883 

Honour, without, t.e. rejected 188 
foll.; 8. Atimos 


Horae Hebraicae, on :—Ge 
712-8; the Legion 77; Ga patha: 
116; “barley loaves” and “‘see’’ 
292; common food 448; poo also 
88, 118, 173, 182, 447, 451, 

Hosea, the third da: fe 266, ees 
by Midrash on y in 
Genesis 266; on the smiting of 

God 409-500 


Israel 

Hosts, Lord of 189 

Hours of the night, differently 
reckoned 419 

House, disciples regarded as a 14; 
might be ambig. 128; metaph. 
(Jerome) as Church 261 

Householder, in Mt., parall. to man 
in Mk 86-7 

Human being, man meaning 517-18, 
comp. 156-7 

Humane, in the highest sense, God 
is 517 

igs Pee ey eon of Man the 

of 517 


Hamp beck Sacked; c. w. he that girdeth 
armour 470 


Hundred, the symbol of perfection 
(Jerome) 208; by hundreds 309 
Husband 3868 
Hyperbole, not allowable in his- 
torians 881; h. or metaphor? 416 
H y, tacitly condemned by 
nm 131, 214 


Hypocrites 453 


Tatric and therapeutic healing, two 
Gk words 184-5, comp. 460 

Tbn Ezra, on :—“a God that hidest 
th eae 5; “dew of light” 44 ; 
Z dumb shall 


" sa aa which is 518 

Idols 3 88 

Ignatius, on:—the risen Saviour, 
not ‘“‘a bodiless demon” 56, 481; 
new leaven 870; Peter and his 
friends 481 ; “be ye salted in 
Him” 878; “I bach Ai and believe” 
436-7; ‘Let me be given to the 
wild beas ” 609; s. also 188, 416 

Immerse, and wash 48, 450 

Impediment in speech 467 foll.; s. 

tuttering 

Imperative, rare in Jn, p. ix; c. w. 
indicative 99, 187; pean imper., 
meaning of 208 

In (not by) the Lord Jesus 487 
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oo 187 
ores or declining, of the da 
361 y 


pment arya mers pl. 80, 218, 


Seewcuee c. w. imperative 99, 187 
Infirm, not in Lk. or early Christian 


writers 184; Origen on 184 
Infirmity 176; the chain of in Mk, 
the variety of in Mt. 471 
Inheriting, ilo on 887-8; first 
mention of, conn. w. Abraham 
887; s. Diathéhe 
Inside, or the inside of, ambig. 45¢— 
7; ¢. w. in your power 457 


Insight, see with 486 
Intermediation of the Twelve, not 

in Jn 314-15, 383-3 
Interrogative, ambig. _ 500-1 etc. 
Intervention, Johannine, s. John 
Irenaeus, on 


:—rain and ’s word 
24-5 ; “living voice” 48; God’s 
remembering the dead 72-3; 


dying 177; running-to-and-fro in 
Daniel 380; the 5000 in the Acts 
353; s. also 199, 354 

Iron ; Johannine 56, 254, 463, 533 etc. 

IS, iAS, and COMING, the 267 

Isaac, the substitute for $28; Philo 
on the sacrifice of 965; sows and 
finds 38 

Isaiah, on Israel] ransomed and 
healed 264, 478; influence of, on 
Jesus 6&8, 500, (LXX) on Mark 
264, 468-71; s. also 403-3 

Ishmael, regarded as the “lad” of 
Abraham 388 

Israel (the nation), a lily among 
thorns 30; the return of, from 
captivity 264 


in 200 


abneh, the vineyard 
j at Peniel 


acob, the staff of 150; 
188; at Bethel 357 
Jairus, or Ioarash 97, ps conn. 

w. Résh, head or 97 

James, the Epistle of, on anointing 
with oil 175 foll. 

Jerome, on :—‘‘sendeth his word” 
21; faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed 42; Christ's country baat 
“thy rod and thy staff” 
mewn as ‘another Herodias” 

; “he made him oh er lord 
of his house” 261; the wandering 
sheep 256 ; three days 267; the 
Jobannine “lad” as if nes 290 ; 
the loaves and fishes 290; a 
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garden-bed thirsting for rain 298 ; 
trampling on the flesh and its 
flowers 302; grass, in Mt., avens 
foenum 808; fifty, mystical reas 
nificance of 810-11 ; 


in the Acts 353 ; leaven (meta) i 
373; Heb. berith, foedus, Lk 
; “those who 
were fn the boat” and “‘the men” 
429-80; Peter. ska using the 
word parable 454 ; ransom of 
Israel and of the soul 514-15; 
renders Gk ‘‘I know” by vids 487 ; 
s. also 9, 71-2, 157, 812, 828, 462 
Jerome (#.¢. Pseudo- Jerome on Mk), 
on :—“‘he knoweth not how” 87; 
not dead but sleeping 101; the 
seven baskets etc. 348; s. also 89, 
64, 175 
Jesus, foreknowledge attributed to 
108; emotion attributed to 104; 
the sense of responsibility in 478 ; 
attempts on the life of, in Jn 118 
foll.; homeliness of the doctrines 
of 878; revolutionary miracles of 
883 ; temporary unpopularity of 
#5, 411; the doctrine of, on 
purifying 455 foll., 461, on the 
sae eye 459; described as mar- 
velling 148; tempting Philip 284; 
walking on the sea 403-41 ; jour- 
neying in North Palestine 407-12, 
433; constraining the disciples 
414; Peypis Peter 426-9; puri- 
fying all 468; wiping off on 
If the sins of others (Origen) 
233, 462; like Elijah, retiring to 
Sidon 465 ; sighing, on two 
occasions, in Mk 467, 474; looking 
up, in Lk. 465; lifting up His 
eyes, in Jn 320 
Jews, the, in Jn 218, 268; 1.¢. the 
rulers of the people 407; conn. 
w. purification 461; s. Passover 
tinnon, Heb., shall abound, 
(Schdttg.) shall be multiplied 
like fishes 388 


| Jochanan, R., called the Son of the 


Smith 121; on a threefold cord 
157; on cakes in the days of the 
Messiah 284 
Johannine Epistle, s. John, the First 

Epistle of 

ohannine irony, 8. Irony 

ohn the Baptist, s. Baptist 
ohn, 3.e. the (unknown) author of 
the Fourth pel, intervenes to 
explain or correct Mark, p. vi and 
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passim; re all Christ’s 
teaching as “ proverbs,” p. vii, 18 ; 
avoids imperatives, p. ix, 51 ; uses 
freq. ntheses 62; varies meta- 
phors 168, 281; does not invent 
62, 289; prefers itives to 
negatives 214; avoids Synoptic 
names 1294, 340 ; sometimes tacitl 

dissents where Lk. agrees wit 

Mk 833; expresses Synoptic 
thoughts in Johannine words 610 ; 
distinguishes passive from rece 

tive hearing 9; deprecates the 
notion cats Yeas taught in secret 


presses truth dramatically 10, 213, 
248-0, 881, 877, 463-8, 510, 534; 
ignores all distributors of bread 
except Jesus Himself 814-15; 
omits ‘‘Give ye them to eat’’ 855 ; 
omits all breaking of bread by 
esus 822 ; substitutes give thanks 
eucharistein) for bless $318; alters 
esthiein to tvdgein in quotation 
845; meets the charge of dmo- 
phagia brought against Christians 
400-1; supplies the doctrine of 
sacrifice implied in the breaking 
of bread ; distinguishes ‘‘I”’ 
from ‘‘the word that I spake” 
613; departs from the conven- 
tional conception of a judge 530 ; 
connects the end with the begin- 
ning of his Gospel 536; is perhaps 
influenced by Stoic doctrine on 
phantasma 484; s. also Dramatic 
expression, Irony 
John, on:—‘the word,” as first 
mentioned by Jesus 21; ‘‘the 
word’’ as a whole 49-61; the 
Logos as cleansing 50-81; chil- 
dren of God #; the Romans 
and Caesar 77; the ruler of this 
world 89; attempts on Christ’s 
life 118; ‘‘offending”’ 138 foll.; 
hypocrisy, not mentioned, but 
condemned, 181, 314; giving 36, 
140; marvelling 148 foll. ; sending 
apostles 148; bearing witness 
156; joy and peace 169 foll.; 
ohn the Baptist 203; ‘‘the 
ews,"’ contrasted w. Christians 
212; snatching 368; the Passover 


shall sce 302; the Marcan sym- 
posia 300; ‘‘superabounding” 
$40; that nothing be lost 341; 
laid 868; diaconos and serving at 
table 877; the sisters of Lazarus 
880; the drawing power of the 
Father and the Son 484; seeing 
487; hardening 440-41; the doc- 
trine je Jesus on purification 460— 
623; Jesus as groaning, equiv. to 
(Mk) sighing 478; the suteg of 
Lazarus, implying the Marcan 
Ephphatha 478; healing, conn. 
w. spitting 478; stumbling, per- 
haps to (Mk) callousness 
481; the healing of blindness 489 ; 
“Thou art the Christ” 406; the 
Passion as a Glorification 500; the 
cross, mentioned onl i one 
passage, perhaps symbolic 509; 
persecution 508; judgment 519- 
#3, a crisis or division 531; the 
doctrine of conviction 531; glori- 


fying and 633; Christ’s 
coming, pres font of 534 


John, words not mentioned in :— 


parable 18; little-ones 48, 4; 
wisdom 119; hypocrisy and hy- 
pocrites 181; mighty-work (st. 
power) 189; witness (masc. n.) 
156; infirm 187; bowels of com- 
passion 248; bless (except as 


i ici 819; s. also 
passive aa 8 


185, 256, 460, 


John, the First Epistle of, contin- 


uous with the Gospel 468; three 
stages of belief in 27; s. also 87, 
180, 267 etc. 
onah 61 
oseph, in Egypt 251; sold by 
Judah as Jesus by Judas (Tertull.) 
20; calied (Philo) the bowels of 
acob 24@ ; the bowels of, yearning 
or Benjamin 261 


Josephus, on :—the Essenes 161-3; 


Roman infantry 168-4; the 
Baptist’s death 195-7; Elisha 
bidding farewell to his home 415- 
16; the common, i.e. Gentile life, 
manner of eating etc. 440; uses 
diathéké as meaning testament 
886: avoids diathéké as meaning 
covenant 386; s. also 265 


, 307 
Joshua 990, the son of Nun, a lad 


(Heb. saar) 301 


ourneying of Jesus, the 407-13, 443 
of the Jews 213, 268; three days oy and peace, more prominent in 
368; metaphors of ransoming n than in Synoptists 168 foll. 

281; Jesus, as tempting 284-5; Judaea, ambig. 111 ; Galilee perhaps 
paidarion 286-96; come and ye an error for 153-8; Judaean land, 
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might be explained as not 
or not Gentiles 151 
Judas Iscariot 138-9, 141, 414, the 
basketful of, Ammonius on Mi ; 
3. also 20 
Degtat. otek a key basin cote 
bo eeris toel pooper & crisis, or 
division 581; of this world, a 533 ; 
the saints as assessors in the day of 
519; mentioned by Mk only once, 
about Pharisees 590 
gn ee. of Antipas 405; 


Giatin Maxtpe, does not mention 
able in his Apology 12-18; charges 
Jews with pci fom Scripture 
73; ts his vocabulary to 
Gentiles and Jews 386; quotes 
Isaiah on the Suffering Servant 
134, 500; on :—the Sower 6; the 
works of a carpenter 123; Christ’s 
form as atimon 184; new leaven 
871; unleavened bread 872; the 
water of life 8378; the assertion 
that Christians ate aaibe flesh 


of 


470 : the ‘tual eye 485 ; ye ales 
136, 206, 4 oe et ead 

Juvenal, on the Jewish cophinos 
(basket) 344 


Kidd&sh, the, Sanctification @f the 
Sabbath 207 

Kill, in A.V. pa ene shane 
sacoxs and Heb. 409 


Kindred meets one’s k., Gk 
Kha. Herod erod Anti called a 197, 
201; and te 198; of Babel, 


the 253; thie tivaititeds purpose 
to make Jesus a 336; , the 
wise are ( hilo) 258; as 


253 
Saeed in Mt. 19; rare in 
502 


herd (vb) 887 ; 
peda sna Abby hail 


Koiné ditalectos, the common lan- 
guage of the empire 440 

Kotinophagid, Gk, common eating, 
8. Koinos 


ice 


(for Jews) unholy #0; common 
eating, i.e. unholy 440 


Lad, a, with barley loaves 286-06, 

318; Abraham’s 388: s. Pasdarion 

Laid, in Jn 206-9; perhaps appoint- 
363 


Late 261 
Law (of Moses) the, sowing the 
(Ezy. Apoc.) 308; and the Pro- 
hets 290; the New 458, of 
ification 43 foll., and of 
Sacrifice 464 foll., variations in 
the expression of 601, dramatized 
in Jn 5% 
Lazarus, the Raising of 100 foll., 
pt the Synoptic silence about 


fy ioadts #.¢. come to know, c. w. feed, 
herd (vb) 257; Jesus de- 
as learnin 
Leave, take leave, inadequate for 
apotassomat 416 
Leaven, metapb. in bad sense 209; 
literal, not prohibited except ata 
stated season 210; Christ’s 870, 
403; conn. by Tertull. with the 
fire of hell 870 ; in a good sense, 
not in Talmud 371; a new (Ign. 
and Justin M.) 870-71; Plotarch 
char es ber 
n, num in a 756; wh 
not mentioned —e 76 ; ferans: 
literated into Heb. ; ten legions 
(Caesar) 71; “the fntnte that 
choke you” 76 
Leisure, have not, in Gk 385; in Mk 
= ta 
Levi, denying his brethren 506 
Levitical , Origen on 454 
rated wnt (vb) = to be laid, s. Laid 
Life, the fountain of 85; Jesus 
restoring to 94 foll. 
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Lift up, #.¢. crucify 90 j 

Lift up the eyes 238, first Abrahamic 
instance of 238, a 4 rhe ge of Jesus 
238, in Jn 820; lift up ead, 
double meaning of 90; lift up the 
heart, how to 875-6 

Light, heavenly, how denoted 464- 
&; no doctnine of, in Mk 38 

Like, Heb., before numbers, #.¢. 
about, = LXX [amounting] to 840 

Literal, the, mixed with meta- 
phorical, see Precepts to Apostles 
158-89 passim; s. also Metaphor 

Little flock, in Lk. 255 

Little ones, not in Jn 43 

Little sheep, in Jn 256 

Living, a familiar epithet for water 
800; a new epithet for bread 800 

Living voice, the, Papias on 49 

Loaf, or bread (Gk artos), first men- 
tion of, conn. w. a curse 805; con- 
veyed to Jews suggestions of unity 
865; one 1., mentioned by Mk and 
Paul 211, contemplated by Jn 84, 
in Acts of John 860, we all partake 
of the 368; s. Bread 

Loaves, R.V. bread 218, comp. 374; 
not in early Fathers etc. 854; 
small, one for each guest 860; five 
2900; barley 1. and Elisha 287; s. 
Five, and Miracles of Feeding, 
208-402 passim 

Logos, the, the cleansing nature of, 
in Epict. and Jn 50-61; s. Word 

Look up, or receive insight 488; in 
Synopt., c. w. recover sight 320, 
485; to heaven 315 foll., 830; 
applied to Jesus in Lk. 485 

Loosing, in prophecy and Mk 489 
foll.; of Lazarus, the 474 

Lose, Gk, double meaning of 514; 
1. the soul, in Jn 602; lost, that 
nothing may be, in Jn 841 

Love (n.), Gk agape, in Jn 884; a 
new kind of, in Jn 895-6; in 
Wisdom of Solomon 3884: conn. 
w. understanding in Hermas 884; 
the kiss of 878-83; s. Kiss 

Loved, c. w. deceived 379 

Lucian, on “salute with a kiss” 881 

Luke, regards the Apostles as wit- 
nesses 156; shews traces of LXX 
262 


Luke, omits:—many instances of 
scandalizein 137 ; (Mt.) mountains 
(where Lk. has desert) 324; tra- 
ditions about a shepherd 253-6; 
diaconos 817; new wine, in the 
account of the Eucharist 804; 
journeyings of Christ 409-10; 


Caesarea 412; Marcan traditions 
on bread 481-3; other Marcan 
traditions 488; traditions about 
ransom 514 

Luke, on :—Christ’s visits to Naza- 
reth 1123; Herodias 301; the risen 
Saviour, as eating 221; Bethsaida 
287-40 ; chortos as grass, not hay 
803; the number of the converted 
861; a Petrine in tion (not 
in Mk) 490; (Codex D) phantasma 
482, (Ign.) a bodiless demon 481 ; 
alms (not in ees Mt.) re 
purifying (diff. from parall. t.) 
465 foll.; the “daily” taking up 
of the cross 509; the coming of 
the Lord (diff. from Mk) 528 

Lyons, Elders of the Church of 899 


Macarius, on mustard-seed 42; on 
two exarchs in Mt. 74; views 
opposed by 86, 419; s. also 91-3, 
243, 419 foll. 

Machos, Heb. city etc., R.V. haven 
348 


Madmen, c. w. rowing 424; conn. 
w. phantasma 483 foll. 
an and Dalmanutha 348, 409, 


£43 
Maimed, lame, dumb, or bound 469- 
1 


i ides, on Evrubin or com- 
munions 863-4 

Mammon 507; the yoke of 518 

Man (homo), as champion of human- 
ity 617; men, the, ambig. 480 

Man of military age (vir), Heb. geber 
245; a certain, s.¢. Gabri-el 290; 
rendered dv#p in Pentateuch only 
thrice 849; first Scriptural in- 
stance of pl. geber 849; s. Geder 

Men, dvdpes, t.6. not women and 
children 860; two, in Lk., £.c. 
Moses and Elijah 519 

Manna 208, 325, 239, 285 

Many, freq. in Mk 226; 1.6. the 
majority 282; c. w. great 267; 
ransom for 281; m. things, in 
Mk 199-200; suffer m. things 500 

Mark (s. Chapter Headi in Con- 
tents), néglected b 
p. v, 489; typical and allusive 
meanings in 467 ; new words in 347, 
420; si of conflation in 248-4 
818; does not aim at variety 
415; attitude of, toward Gentiles 
in traditions about bread 483; 
traces of Petrine tradition in 21; 
mentions lamp (metaph.) but no 
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metaph. in 459; 8. Conflation 
Mark, on :—one loaf 311; many 236 ; 
ransom for many 331; the boat 
-3 


Martyrdom, Origen and Tertullian 
on the fruit of 39; the passion for 
509 

hrases 511 


Matthew, mentions two demoniacs 
where Mk-Lk. has one 70, and two 
blind men where Mk-Lk. has one 
485; has householder to 
Mk man 36; omits legion 75; has 
may ear . to Lk. desert 

234; come paar shy a not in 
Mk 431 ers sat ced 
re to purifying 465 fo 

as to metaphor 465-6; on king- 

dom 19; on retribution 506-6 

ewish, the father of the 


Medinah, Heb., province or city 
87-8, 110 

M lis, a 243 

Meir, R., attitude of, toward the 
Sabbath 181-2; a kind action of 
489 ; on “a denarius of fire” 277 

Men, s. Man 

op or J caeen the sandals of 


Mesoenger, Moses a 288 ; Abraham’s 


mri i ep 


to Jesus 409 
Metaphor, first-century misunder- 
standings of 898-9, 401; mystical, 


‘ 


called tropol (Origen) 64; 

obscure 88; Seer {a6 881; 

tic 207; military 818; in the 

ts to the Twelve 1486-87; 

traces of, in the narratives about 
baskets mehr of ranso 


trating Peaaatia 878 ; “in Mt. 
but not in Lk. 455-6; mixed with 
non-metaphor 569, 70, 158 foll., 
171-3, 175 foll., 184-5, 416, 456-9 
poo Heb open 
; , Heb., (1) an country, 
| eimai: inai 235 ; ned 
Military a 
ae man of 3840; 
sorte a 
Minister, s. eat Servant 
Miracles (ist. powers), revolutionary 
3883; in Synoptists, are signs in 
Ja 140; of 208-402 passim ; 
= nee Chapter uae in Con- 


common 
Mission of the Twelve, the first 151 
Mixing, 3.6. communion 863 

Modius, a Hebraized word % 


signified by the “lad” in 
Jerome) 290, 818; died by 
{iss 383 


Mount, of the Temple, the 171 

Mountain, conn. w. Jesus 407; 
mountains in Mt., paral. 
desert in Lk. 2% 

one, in one’s soul or mind 

t. and Philo) 514 

msigen e(s), the 415, 534 

Mustard-seed, a grain of, faith as, 
how explained 43 

Muzzled or igre Targum 470-71 ; 
c. w. lamed 47 
Mystery, a Hebraized word 16; in 
Gk and Heb. 15; of the seal, the 
267; the hardening of Israel a 6; 
of the kingdom, 15; the m. 
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that is the head of all things 48; 
mysteries of Eleusis, the 16; 
mysteries, some attacked by 
Philo but others praised 20 


Naar, Heb., lad 287; might also 
imply service 391; first Biblical 
instance of 287-8, interpr. in O.T. 
as Ishmael 288; of Moses as 
“babe” 288; s. Patdarion 

Nail, c. w. peg, shovel, arms 168 


foll.; 4.6. e Messiah 168-4; 
nails, the three, #.e. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob 164 


Name, i.e. n. of the Lord 188; Heb., 
c. w. oil 188; of God, the, unity 
of 508 

Names, Synoptic, avoided by Jn 


124, 340 

Napkin, about Christ’s head, the 64 

Nathanael 15 

Natural religion 407 foll. 

Nature, Philo on 89; good or bad in 
man, Heb. yetser 872; God in 878 ; 
(Epict.) drawing man 483 

Naught, set at, in Isaiah (Sym.), 
Mk, and Lk. 185 

Nazareth 109 foll., 153 

Nearing, they see Jesus n. 488 

Negatives, as distinct from positives, 
avoided by Jn 214 

Nero 808 

New, in the accounts of the Euchar- 
ist 892-8, om. in Lk. (shorter txt) 
802-4; n. commandment, in Jn 
and 1 Jn 885; n. eye 408; n. 
kingdom 603; the New Law 483,: 
of Purification 442 foll., of Sacri- 
fice 464 foll., variously expressed 


501 
New words in Mk 247, 420, comp. 125 
Nicodemus, the dialogue with 9-10, 


40 
Night, fourth watch of the 418-33, 
427; hours of the, differently 
reckoned 419 
Nineveh 83 
Noah, the covenant with 885; the 
uivalent, or successor, of perish- 
humanity 515 
Non-causes 534 
Non-defilement, the doctrine of 
412-18 
Non-intervention, Johannine, in 
matters affecting John the Baptist 
219; in Synoptic names 240 
Non-metaphor, c. w. metaphor 4656 ; 
s, Metaphor 
Nonnus, on :—reclining on the hay 


808; ‘‘not even Peter’’ ventured 
to say “who art thou?” 485; 
Jesus making clay 400; s. also 
60, 241, 337, 867, 369 
North and South 230 
North Palestine, Jesus in 407-18 
Not, Heb., c. w. to him 294 
Number, in Lk. and Jn 861; num- 
bers, treated symbolically in 
293 


Midrash 
Numbering, of Israel, ten occasions 
of 350; haps erently re- 


warning against 

Odes of Solomon, the 15, 114 

Oedipodean intercourse, imputed to 
Christians 398 

Offend, #.¢. cause to stumble 125-6 ; 
not in Gk literature 125; not used 
actively in LXX 136; in Syno 
tists 124-7; in Jn 128-83; in M 

ive, parall. to apostatize in 
127; in Aram., has two Heb. 
meanings 196; s. Scandalizein 

Offspring of the vine, the 304 

Oil, anointing with 176 foll.; curing 
with, Tertullian on 177; in Heb., 
c. Ww. name 188 

Old, new and, in 1 Jn 895 

Old Testament, s. First Biblical 
Mention 

Omma, Gk, eye 485 ; in LXX only in 
Prov. 485 ; in Gk literature means 
the eye of the soul 485; in N.T. 
only conn. w. the healing of blind- 

_ hess 485; 0. and opthalmos 465 

Omophagiat, Gk, eatings of raw 
flesh, Christians suspected of 399; 
described by Plutarch and Clem. 
Alex. 899 

One loaf, in Mk and Paul 211; con- 
vakaiaeas by Javea in Acts of 

8 > we partake of the 
863 foll. 

Onkelos, on God’s going down 538 

Only begotten son, implying unique- 
ly beloved 250; s. 

Drea and metaph. 326; o. 
the iptures 836; be thou 
opened, implies a prison 471, 
478; s. Ephphatha 
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Lg Se (LXX), first mention of 


Spehaletie tact Saad Gk, eye 485 

Order, chronological 65, 368 

Origen, on :—those who sow 7; the 
censersof Corah 18 ; “our Joseph” 
20; “sendeth his word” 31; the 
harvest in heaven 25; the fruit 


a and to the eaabitedas “6; 


the de up of Jesus 56; the 
of Divine Word 59; 
Johannine “ ” 64; 


ep- 
onymous place-names 71 ; bodies 
that are tombs 78; Gergesenes, 


amas 183; Christ’s being ‘ raok 
able” 187; the sumpraxis or co- 
tion of faith 188; the claim 

of certain heretics to more than 
ram power 177; sin unto 
eath, and confession of sins 
177-9; the infirm 1845; the 
word ‘spiousios, not in existence 
before the Lord’s Prayer 204; the 
Jews, not knowing how to purify 
themselves 218; those who re- 
fresh themselves with the nourish- 
ment of yrver r b the Saviour, 
wi d ent 283, 462 ; the 
Foor Thocsand, and three days 
267; the five loaves and the two 
ma boages lying down in (sic) 
of the Five 

Thbesaed 9907 blessing God 819; 
broken pieces of 388; he 
that cheweth my bread 846 ; the 
5000 in the Acts 858-4; “give ye 
them to eat” 355-6 ; ring of 
the vine, Christ’s blood 894; the 
boat distressed 424-5; the boat 
of temptations 435; swimming 
through trials 425 ; the Bag in 
the boat 439 ; parables 464 a the 


a ted 

becepts Mae tr true god scienens 
tion 468; invisible 
508 ; “ for the sake of S Goopels 
611; the equivalent, or exchange, 
for a man’s soul 612-18; Christ’s 
Coming 523-8; s. also 10, 22-8, 81, 
83, 48, 64, 70, 101, 155, 280, 274, 


, , ’ , 


A.L. 
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Originality of Christ’s ae ht 374 

Other, re c. w. “but : 

Ought, how expr. in Heb. 378 

Outside, in Jn 89, 91; down sub- 
stituted for 91; c. w. that which 
is 0. 456; 0. the country in Mk 86 ; 
o. oneself (Philo) 488 

a ae and running to and fro 

| 
Owe, p. ix 


Pasdarion, ey i freq. = Heb. naay, 
lad 287-8; in Jn “there is a 1. 
here” 386-96, unique in N. T. 387, 
interpr. by Jerome as Moses 290 ; 
rare in early Christian writers 
387; s. Naar 

Pairs, the Apostles said to be sent 
out in 158 

Papias, on the living voice 40; on 
sayings of Andrew, Philip, and 
Thomas 283 

Parable, the word, used in Justin 


Martyr’s but not in 
Apology 12-18; 


rare in early 
Fathers 12 ; 


in Hermas sometimes 
means 0x 12; Jn substitutes 
blamed 

for usin 


for, p. vii, 18; Peter 
Pier Jerome and Chrys. 
Exrist’s 1-8; of Sowing, 


Parables, 
the 1-69; “asking the p.” 10 foll. 
Paraclete, the, meaning ‘the term 


78, 165; 


397 
Péras, Heb., break in half, R.V. 
“deal thy bread” 888; v.r. 


aed separate, or spread out 


Parash, eb., spread out the hands 
in blessing, or separate Scripture 
into sections 834 

Parentheses, freq. in Jn 62 

Parents, duty of children to 461 

Paroimid, Gk, i.e. proverb, Jn’s 
substitute for parable 18, comp. 


p. vii : 

Partitive use of ‘‘from,” 
of 386-7 

Parts, t.¢. regions 243; c. w. villages 
487 

Paschal Lamb, first mention of the 
340 

Passion, of Jesus, the, a glorifying 


500, 

of the Eucharist, 
the 875, 
“Passover of the Jews, the,” in Jn 
212, 268; Origen on 218 


a personal testament 


t.e. some 
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Patris, Gk, =Heb. kindred, or land 
of one’s kindred 109 foll. 

Paul, uses military metaphor 818; 
on diathéké 390-91; 3s. also 57, 


Ai etc. 
Peace, Epit on 503; seldom in Mk 
608; of Jesus, the 504; con- 


ditional 504; the condition of, 
is self-sacrifice 606; and d joy. 
more prominent in Ja ‘th 
the Synoptists 168-0 
Peniel, Jacob the wrestler at 183 
Penitence, s. Repentance 
Pennyworth, two hundred 274-82 
Pentecost, (Philo) conn. w. the 
uare of seven 848 
Pertect tense, the, combined with 
aorist 858 
artes a hundred the symbol of 


atten! to be, prob. an error 
199 


1923; cw. to 
Perplexity, of Herod Antipas, the 
Pecceinee Jn on 609 
Persecutors, invisible, Origen on 508 
Peter, a martyr or witness, p. xiii; 
the voice from heaven to (in Acts) 
412; the vision of ‘‘a sheet” to 
(in Acts) 452-8; the denial of, 
reference to 490; the merit of the 
confession of 406~7 foll.; tested 
and tormented] 425 ; grieved by 
esus 436-7; in Lk. but not in 
k 490 ; in Mt. but not in Mk 431 ; 
() called a stumbling-block in 
t. 180, 601; said to have denied 
and confessed near a coal-fire 368 ; 
blamed by Jerome and Chrys. for 


tions and mysteries 29; distin- 

ishes shepherds from cattle- 
leeders 254-5, blessed ( pernee 
from blessed (adj.) i. an 
philima, kiss, from phsisd, love 
881; rarely quotes prophecy y 389; 
on :—the sun and oly lamp- 
Isaac's finding (not 


oll., 183; thacneil Ge aucuaariee? 
the Feast of the Baskets 208, 343 ; 
the salt at the meals of the 


the hae of the rT herepeuias 
ina , 813, 861 ; = a 
306 ; e ear ing ” ior 
816; the unity of the whole burnt 
offering 833-8; the square of 
seven and the eve of tecost 
bd. the four pillars and the five 
; three measures of meal 373; 
aiathahas, covenants or testaments 
887-8; God as a diathéhé 888; 
God, .the most ancient of all 
fountains 460; apotassomai 415; 
Abraham, bidden to look up 484, 
488; the eye (omma) of the soul 
485; bringing out outside 488; 


using the word parable 464; ‘‘not Levi denying his brethren 506; 
even Peter ventured to ask...” s. also 81, 240-50, 258, 483, 488, 
(Nonnus) 485 400, 507, 514 

Petrine reminiscences or speeches | Physical, the, c. w. the spiritual 183, 
31, 201, 420, 471 or moral 186 


Phagetn, Gk, eat, interch. by Jn with 
trogein 847 
Phantasid, Gk, in Epict. 488-4 
Phantasma, Gk, various meanings or 
interpretations of 58, 
aa Psy definition of 431, 
on 481 
Pharaoh, the, type of an oppressor 76 
Pharisees, definition of 448; s. also 


Philéma, Gk, kiss, and phiiid, Gk, 
love, Philo on 881 

Philip the Apostle, the character of 
278, 381-2; sayings of, Papias on 


383 
Philip (Herod) 494 


Physicians, Ben Sira on 181 
Pilate, jurisdiction of 405-6 
Pillow 68-4; s. Cushion 


Pliny, acquits Christians that cursed 
Christ 180; defines phantasma 


481 
Pluperfect tense, c. w. aorist 183, 
488, 440; want of, in Heb. 488 
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ness, 
Mk, Jn, and Paul 441 
Positives, as distinct from negatives, 
Jn dwells on 314 
Possible things, Epict. declines to 
discuss 188; Jn’s attitude towards 


139 

Post-resurrectional, acts and words 
of Christ 14, 874; possibly ante- 
dated 46, 62-8, 186-7, 207, 223, 
483, 441 ; recognition of Jesus 485, 
Chrysostom and Nonnus on 485 

Power, in one’s p., c. w. inside 457 

Powers, “these p. work in him,” in 
Mk-Mt. 198-4; meaning “ mira- 
cles,’’ equiv. to “signs” in Jn 140 


Prasid, Gk, lit. greenery, and hence |: 


garden-bed 296; prasiai, in Mk 
for rain, Jerome on 298; equiv. 
to, in Jn, if any 301 

Prayer, in behalf of the sick 175 
foll.; for bread, the 208 foll ; 


58, 70 
Precepts, to the Twelve, the 148-87 ; 


literal or meta 170 foll. ; 
regarded as gifts 306; the yoke 
of 508 


Precipitation, the Rock of 117 

Present imperative, implying con- 
tinuous action 204 

Priestly power, more than, Origen 
on 177 

Priests 451 

Prince, of this world, the 89; s. 
Ruler 

Prison, the spirits in 58, 70; Sin or 
Egypt a 472; sighing in the 472 

Private expounding by Jesus 45; 

Jn’s attitude towards 
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Profane or unholy (A.V.) =common 
(R.V.) 448; s. Common 
Pronoyn, s. They 
Proofs, Thucydidean 486 
names, Synoptic, avoided by 
Jn 124, 240 
necy, influence of, s. Hosea, 


Prophet, a term applied to Jesus 406 
, the 390, 318 
Proselyte, a, new-born 400 
Prove, test, or try 385; by fire 433 
Proverb, in Jn,=parable in the 
Synoptists, p. vil, 18 
ph tenn rae ele p- and market- 


Provisioning, Heb. saida, Gk episi- 
tismos 387-40 ; s. Bethsaida 

Psalms, the 290, 318 

Pseudo-Jerome, s. Jerome 


Punishment, Angel of, in 
Hermas 438 

Pure and impure, things 458 

Purifier, the 460 

Purifying, the New Law of 46 foll. ; 


Christ's doctrine on 4565 foll., 461; 
the new and the old 463; two Gk 
verbs for 461-8 ; ‘‘p. all foods’”’ 458 
Purse, lit. or metaph. 170 foll. 
Pursued (?) by righteousness (Clem. 
Alex.) 511 
Pythagoras, deprecates marvelling 
148 


Q, a name given to the Double 
Tradition of Matthew and Luke 
125, 878 
adratus 858 
uincunx 811, 814 
otation, deviations in 6, 345, 409 
etc. 


Rachel 880 

Raising, ambig., morally or physic- 
ally 176, 182 

Ranks, of the Five Thousand, in 
Mk 206; Origen on 810; s. 


Prastast ; 

Ransom 615, for the soul, the, 
revealed to Moses 377, 280, a 
denarius of fire 377, arco or 
almsgiving 378; tradition about, 
om. by Lk. 614; for many, a 381 ; 
s. Exchan 

Ransomed, , return of the 264 

Raphael 530 

Rashi, on :—“ with my staff” 150; 
Abraham’s recompence 288 ; “’ this 
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eating 8098 foll., s. 
Omophagtat 
Real-and-true, aléthinos, c. w. true, 


56 

Recognition of Jesus, post-resurrec- 
tional 485 

Recoil of disciples, in Mk but not in 
Mt.-Lk. 481, Jn intervenes as to 
461 

pela eo of Abraham, the 
233 foll., 286 

Recover sight, c. w. look up 820 

Redeemed, the 264, comp. 469; re- 
deeming the dying, Irenaeus on 
177; s. Ransom 

Reduplicated article, the, rare in 
Synoptists 518 

oe oneself, with food, Origen 


Raconeratioe in Jn 9-10; meta- 
phors of 878; 3. also 42-4 

Rejection, the ‘drama of 465; an- 
ticipation of ee 8. Atimos 

Religion, natural 407 

Remnant or superabundance 888 

Renounce, apolassomas 416 

Repentance, fifty the symbol of 
(Jerome) 808, 810-11; applied to 

478 


Report (n.), or fame 193 

Rest (n.), under Christ’s yoke 319 

Rest (vb), in Gk, refresh with food] 
220; ‘‘come and r.’ ’ might mean 
come and break your fast 319-38 

Resurrection, for Israel (Hosea) 
986; sons of the 520; Christ's, 
events placed before or after 46; 
s. Post-resurrectional 

Retribution, the Law of 76-7; in 


Mt. 
Return of the entree the, in 
Isaiah 964, Mk alludes to 48-71 
Riches, the ransom of man’s soul 278 
Riddles 4-8 
Righteousness, a name for alms- 
giving 379; c. w. alms 456 
Arise 


Rise, 8. 

Rod, and staff, Jerome on 160; s. 
Staff 

Romans, the, Jn on 77 

Rose, Israel compared to a 30 

Résh, Heb., head or ruler 97; 3. 
Jairus 

Round about, c. w. swine 88 

Rowing, c. w. running to and fro 

; in Gk may mean driving 


424; Heb. ist. ‘moving to and 
pit may mean in Aram. “mad” 


Ruler of this fevicy, the 89 
Run God (Ehiio) 807 and Eve, from 
0) 507; 


running awa 
from God is fleeing into cieoalt 
(Philo) 507 

Runaway, oe denying his master 
(Epict.) 507 

Run to and fro, in Daniel and Mk 
$30, 244; c. w. row 344-6 


Sabaoth, Lord of 189 

Sabbath, the hallowing of the 207, 
804; remember the, over the wine 
804 


Sacrifice (n.), kindness and not 362— 
8; better than 368; the new law 
of 464 foll. ; s. Eucharistid (Aquila) 

Sacrifice (vb) 863 

Said, or to say, ambig. 391 

Satda, Heb., provision, in Beth 
Saida, House of Provisioning 288 

Saints, s. Holy 

ee for the, of the Gospel, in Mk 


Salt. at the meals of the Essenes 
831; a covenant of 331 

Salted, with fire 878; be ye s. in 
Him (Iign.) 878 

Salute tie, the last time] 416; s. 
A potassomas 

Samaritans, ‘‘so# S.”" 154 

Samaritan woman, the, and the 
oy onercees 467 ; and Hagar 


460-61 
Sandatow a Hebraized word for 
sandal, with various meanings 168 
Sandals, shod with 167 foll.; of 
Mercury, the 167 
Sanhedrin, the, on the washing of 
hands 447 


she chou going 
arene 2” 500-601 


Save, c. w. heal 176 

Say, 4.6. command 98; used to say, 
c. w. said 201 

Saying (n.) interch. w. word 23 
Scandalisein, Gk, #.6. cause 
stumble, not in Gk literature a 
only once in LXX 125; in Aram. 
=two Heb. words 136 

Scandalon, Gk, stumbling-block, in 
LXX =two Heb. nouns 198; 
there is no s. in him 180 
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Schism, in Jn 112 
, conn. w. staff 161; or wallet 
160; lit. or eee 170 foll. 
Scriptures, opening the 826 
Jesus walking on the 408-41; 
wby te 40: from s. to s. 380 


peg oe baptism, the mystery of 
* Rewer s.¢. leisure 385; have no 
good s. 333-5 


Seeing, metaph. 88; in Jn 487; s. 
the kingdom of God 594: s. out of 
darkness, Ibn Ezra on 493; thou 


Self, the lower, he that runs away 
from God fiees into 607; the true 


Self-sacrifice, the Law of 464-536, 
comp. 37, 30, 367, 809, 510 


epee oye implied in hardness of 
heart 460 
Sending of sees n on 146-61 
“ Separation,’ ipture into 
sections 334 
Septuagint, the, amplifies for clear- 
ness 20; on diathéké, covenant 


885-91; paraphrases 469-70 etc. 
Servant, #.¢. bondservant, s. Doulos 
ayn or young man (Heb. naar) 


Cavite at table) 377; 8. Diaconos 
Service, the yoke of 508 


375; s. Sp 
ciples, the feeding of 222, 865, 
and that of Elijah 317 

Seventy (or, seventy-two) mission- 


ShAbar, Heb., buy [mostly corn] 373 ; 
first used of corn in Egypt 373 

Shed. Heb., demon 483 

Shaddai 189 


Shadow, in Heb. poetry 80 

Shammai 160; and Hillel 394, 447 

Shechinah, the, seen by Abraham 
and Isaac 266 

Sheep, not maviny a setohetd 253-6 ; 
erome on the wandering 255; 
eee three classes of 


Shekel, or siatery 280; half-shekel, 
the 330 


Sheliach, Heb., t.e. one sent, or 
apostle, Moses a 333 
Sheol, Descent into, the 58; s. 


Descensus 
Shepherd (n.), the scrip of a 160 foll. ; 
aed . in Mk-Mt. and Gk litera- 
t toned in Lk. 253-6; a king 
a a 2353; the compassionate 260 ; 
the Lord is my s., Jewish com- 
ments on 358-9; shepherds, diff. 
from cattle-feeders (Philo) 254; 
Moses and David as 259 
herding, aspects of, in Lk. and 
Jn 256; includes feeding, guid- 
ng tending 256-7 ; is more than 
eeming 258; c. w. knowing or 


257 
Shod, with sandals 167 fol 
Shoes, in the four Gospels 167 
Sibylline Oracles, the, on Ichthus 
335 


Sick, anointing the 175 foll.; pray- 
ing over the 176 foll. ; s. Heal 
Sickness, physical and spiritual 183, 
comp. 180 
Sidon, c. w. Sidonia 4€8; perhaps 
—peiter from O.T. 468; through 
, in Mk, om. by Mt. 409, 467-8 
Prva) Sarepta of, the widow in 
463 ; 


Israel 289, an; of Ezekiel, son of 
man 473 ; shall flee away 478 

Sight, recover 485, c. w. look up 830, 
435 


Sign, from heaven, a, the demand 
for #74; the meaning of 475-6; 
signs, first Biblical aetiog of 
140; in Jn, = miracles (/st. powers) 
_in arora 140 

s.,”’ c. w. swim 63, 116, 


Silence, and marvelling 14 
Simon Magus, on mnustard-seed 43 
Simon Peter, s. Peter 


Sin, aa oA the mn of 472; 
pe light 878; unto 
death, tna on 179; confession 
of, Origen on 179 
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Sinai, the wilderness of 325; the 
diathéké of 891, 398 : 

Sinaitic Syrian Codex, the, readin 
of 115, 226, 485-6, 488 etc. 

Single, and singleness, of eye or 
heart 837 

Singular, c. w. plural 82, 218, 469 

Sister, my, in Mk, om. by Lk. 880; 
Martha and her s., in Jn 881 

Sitting down, with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob 858 

Six hund thousand, the, in 
Exodus and Numbers 849; Jewish 
tradition about 349-60 

Slavery, to Mammon 507 

Sleeping, of the Divine Word, the 
(Origen) 50; 3.e. torpor 185; 3.e. 
ain Hee bi kill freq 

Smite, Heb., ambig. 409; = ki : 
in LXX 409; God described as 
smiting Israel 409 

Smith, the, or son of the, a name 
given to a Rabbi 121 

Snatching, Jn and Paul on 258 

Socrates 88, 167; ‘Go and look at 
S."" (Epict.) 484 

Soldiers, Roman, Josephus on 168-4 

Some, in Lk., om. in - Mk-Mt. 
4716; some of, implied by “from” 
886; some one (LXX)=angel 
(Heb.) 817 

Sometimes, insertion of, necessary 
85 


1 

Son of David 405 

Son of Man, why chosen as Christ’s 
self-appellation 405; the, re- 
garded as sighing 472-8 

Son, the, speaks as a Testator 897 

Sons of the resurrection 520 

Soul, in two senses, ambig. 514 

South, North and 3230 

Sower, the 6 foll., 17 

Sowing, the parables of 1-51; first 
Biblical mention of 38; of the 


Speech, 
Speechless or dumb 469; s. Stutter- 


ing 

Sphurides, Gk, the baskets in the 
Feeding of the Four Thousand 
208, 342, 844, 483; called the 
Seven Churches 348, 875 

Spirit, or wind, ambig. 9, 424; 
s. returned,” ambig. 100; 14.¢. 
apparition or phantasm 480-82; 
s. Phantasma; spirits in prison 
68, 70 

Spiritual healing, c. w. physical 183 

Spitting, in his face, interpr. as 
before his face 489, and hence on 


Legh Deeper to heal blindness, 
in Mk and Jn 464 foll.; in Mk in 
the face, but in Jn on the nd 
subordinated in in to 
y”’ 408 


Sprinkle, v. r. baptize 448 

ss, s. Sinaitic Syrian 
Staff, a, in Mk 158 foll.; in LXX, 
three Heb. words 160; conn. w. 
scrip 161; Jacob’s, allegorized by 
ilo 159; in Heb. and Aram. 


160 
Stages in healing 485 
Stammerer, the, in Isaiah (LXX) 


Stater or shekel 280 


457 ; 

484; Jn perhaps influenced by 484 

Stoning in the Tenigla 118 ‘4 

Strong drink 185 

Stumble, cause to (A.V. offend), s. 
Scandalizein 

Stumbling, at the Law of self- 
sacrifice we awe? kinds of 
180; in Jn, parall. to 
callousness int Mk Piet foll.;  s. 
Scandalizein, Scandalon 

Stumbling-block, s. Scandalon 

Stuttering (LXX), only in the 
Returm of the Captives (Isaiah) 
264, 469; in N.T. only in Mk 264, 
469; in Aquila etc. 470; c. w. 
maimed or lame 470 

Subjunctive, deliberative 278 

Suetonius, on the Christians 398 

Suffer many things 500 

Suffering Servant, the 138-7, 500 

Suffice, age: rare in LXX and 

0 

Sumpraxis, Gk, co-operation, hnu- 
man, needed for Christ’s healing 
(Origen) 187-8 

Sun, the, and the holy lampstand in 

ilo 36 


(0) 

Sunthéké, Gk, Aquila’s rendering of 
berfth, covenant, LXX diathéke 

+ 

shall cause to s. 888; Sonar 
cause none of it to s. 840 

Superabundance or remnant 288: 

n’s view of 840; conn. w. first 

mention of the Paschal Lamb 840 

Sustaining Power, the 166 


Swim, 486-8, c. w. make-signs 53, 
116, 426 


886 
Superabound, ambig. 338-9; 
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Swimmers, Plutarch on progressors 

as 435 

Swimming through trials, Origen on 
425 


Swine, c. w. go round 85, 88; the 
flesh of 453; s. esenes 

Symbolism, indicated one loaf 
211; lift up the eyes 238; “come 
(or go) [and] see” $03; fire of 

* coals i, Gk, Bi. dirk phor, Seven 
ymposta $f imply tint 


300-301 ; 
Therapeutae, the 397, con 

Ps by Philo with others 297-8 
ynoptists, the silence of about 
Lazarus 105; the only mention 
of buying in 815; the thoughts 
of, expressed in Johannine words 
510 

Syrophoenician woman, the 464-6; 


the story of, Jn ps influenced 
by 466; an Samaritan 
woman 466-7 


Tabea, s. Talitha 

Tabitha 183 

Table, serve at, in Jn 877; 3. 
Di. 5 


n 

Tacitus, on the Christians 898 

Take, i.e. receive a person 55; to 
take (Aram.) c. w. wilderness 288 ; 
t. ritually 815 foll., 367; “t. for 
me a heifer” 816, explained by 
Philo 816 

Talitha, or Tabea 98 

Talmud, the, on :—excommunica- 
tion 180; Rabbis and Roman 
Emperors 199; captains of fifths, 
ie. the five sections of the Law 
811; deal thy bread to the hungry 
333-4; the washing of hands 447 ; 
Corban 451; nowhere mentions 
leaven in good sense 871 

Targum 470-71, amplifies for clear- 
ness 20; alters “see the Lor 
486 ; avoids anthropomorphism 
523 

Teaching, c. w. boat 241; might be 
expressed by shepherding 256-7 ; 
in Heb., Neem to know, c. w. 
shepherd pire 

oewnpin J Sheth Twelve Apostles, the 


Technical terre avoided by Jn, 
p. viii, 819; conn. w. the washing 
of hands 447 foll. 


Temple, stoning in the 118; the 


Mount of the 171; 
the 451 
‘ipo arte ma the boat of (Origen) 


the gold of 


Tempting, first Biblical instance of 
285; for good 368; Jesus unique- 
ly described as 284-6 

Tertullian, compares Christ to 
Joseph 20; connects leaven with 
the oven of hell 870, 872; on :— 
the blood of Christians as seed 89; 
curing by oil 177; phantasma 481 ; 
charges against the Christians 
400; s. also 46, 450 

Test, try, or prove 285; test [as if by 
torment], applied to Peter 435, to 
sailors or vessels 431, 425; testing 
by fire and by water 433 

Testament, last will and, or cove- 
nant, Gk diathéké 884-91; in the 
Gospels 892-7 ; a self-bequeathing 


397 
Testator, the Son speaks as a 897 
Testify and testimony, s. Witness 
Tetrarch, and king 198 
Thanks, give, Gk eucharistein (Four 
Thousand and Jn) corresponds to 
bless (eulogein) (Five Thousand, 


Shae 815, comp. 319; s. 
ucharistein 


The, s. Article 

Therapeia, Gk, attendance, ambig. 
414 

Therapeutae, the, Philo on the 
y fre Age of 297, 818, 848, 361; 
rink only running water 298 

Therapeutic Vead iatric healing 184— 
5, comp. 480 

They, ambig. 439, variously interpr. 
by Mk and Mt. #48; them, ambig. 
415; [they] ambig. 80, 218, 228, 
387 


Thing, Heb. d4b4r, =also word 208 


Think, ‘‘they thought,’ conn. w. 
phantasm or spirit 482 
Third day and days 235, 268, 


265-8 ; conn. w. perfection 266-7 ; 
third watch, the 419 

Thirst, spiritual 300 

Thirsting like a garden-bed 298 

This generation, s.¢. this evil g. 477 ; 
this world, a judgment of 523 

Thomas, the Aocatia: sayings of, 
Papias on 283 

Thousand, Heb., c. w. chief 74 

Three, angelic visitors to Abraham 
238, ; classes of sheep 269; 
classes of fruit-bearers 37 ; aspects 
of a shepherd 259; measures of 
meal, o and Clem. Alex. on 
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872; three days and third day | Unique words, in N.T. &, 389, 374, 


225, 268, 265-8 

Threefold cord, a 157 

Thucydidean proofs 486 

Thunder, in Jn 10, 583-4 

Thyestean banquets, imputed to 

hristians 896-9 

Till ey an error for while; in 
N.T. not combined with an in- 
dicative 525 

Timeless nature of the third day, 
the, Philo on 366 

To and fro, running 280-81 

To-day, Heb., c. w. a day 204-5 

To him, Heb., c. w. not 294 

Tombs, in the Gospels 69; bodies 
that are 73 

Tormented, lit. and metaph. 431-6 ; 
s. Basanisein 

Tradition, Papias on 40, 283 

Trampling on the flowers 303 

Transfiguration, the 519, 533 

Transposition 98, 809 

Trees, men as 488 

Trial, the hour of 420 

Trogein, Gk, chew or eat, only once 
in Gk Bible exc. Jn 845; Johan- 
nine use of 845-7 

Tropology, Johannine, Origen on 64 

True, c. w. real-and-true 38, comp. 
60; s. Aléthés, Aléthinos 

Truth, grace and 26, 120, 318 

Twelve, the, Precepts to 146-87; t. 
baskets, the 386 foll.; t. years, 
variously applied 98; t. hours in 
the day 188; s. Apostles 

Two, once in O.T. =‘‘a few’’ 880-31 ; 
in Mt. but not in Mk-Lk. 70, 74; 
t. demoniacs in Mt. and t. thou- 
sand swine in Mk 74; t. fishes, 
the, Jerome and Origen on 200— 
01; t. and t., applied to apostles, 
in Mk 155; t. witnesses, s. Two- 
fold; t. seasons (Philo) for the 
Feast of Baskets 348 ; t. are better 
than one 157 

Two hundred, pennyworth 274-82; 
denars, an income of 374-5; in 
Gk, c. w. five thousand 276 

Twofold, witness 158; apostolic 
action 158 

Typical narrative, may be historical 


487 
Tyre and Sidon 463, comp. 408 
Understanding, conn. w. love in 


Hermas 3884 
bart (A.V.), error for common 
(R.V.) 48 


287, 460 etc., comp. 87, 46, 63 foll. ; 
in the Gk Bible 248-4, 380, comp. 
74, 117, 264 


Unity, of the Eucharistic food, the, 
ie ine view of 883; of the 
ame of God 508 - 


Unleavened 310; s. Leaven 

Unpopularity of Jesus, temporary 
5, 411 

Until, c. w. while 414 

Uplift, s. Litt 

Upright, go 516 

Urol the Chaldeans 87 


Verus, the tion under 399 

Vessel, cleanse the (Epict.) 457; of 
the soul, the body 488 ; of thought, 
the soul 458; the only pure v. is 
the Purifier 460 

Viaticum, for the work of the Gospel 
438 


Vicarious, s. Ransom 

Victor of Antioch, on Mark, p. v, 
489; s. also 158, 444, 453, 466, 

“ 478-9 etc. ood ' 
illage, c. w. city I. ; av. of, 
c. w. a v. named 687; v. in LXX 
=seven diff. Heb. words 487; 
villages, c. w. parts 487; cities 
sometimes called v. 487 

Village-cities 153 

Vine, offspring of the, Christ’s blood 
(Origen) 394 

Vine-rows 296-801 

Vineyard, in Jabneh, the 399 

Vision, Heb., c. w. here 295; of a 
sheet, to Peter, the 453 

Voice, the living, Papias on 40: 
divine, a, cooing like a dove 478 

Vow, a, when to be relaxed 461 


Waiting, after sowing 41; at table 
877 ; s. Diaconos 

Walking, first instance of 468 

Wallet or scrip 160 

WAS, the 267 

Wash, and immerse 448; washing 
of hands, the 446 foll., the under- 
valuing of, punished by excom- 
munication 447 

Whee of the Feet, the, in Jn 


Watch of the night, the fourth 418— 
21, 4287; the third, and cock- 


crowing 419 
Water, and blood 157; and fire, as 
tests 423, 428 


568 


ENGLISH 


sds bs om eee vy parce as witnesses 156; 8. 
artus 


Sam a a aur a ey 
Well, and fountain 466; the w. that 
followed Israel 834 
West, the East and the 330 
Wheat, the law of the grain of 10, 18, 


im- 
tateuch 370 


an error for while 


Without (adv. ), s. Outside 

Without ( yp without honour, or 
rejected, s. 

Witness (n. fem.), #.. testimony, 
twofold 158 


Witness (n. masc.),#.¢.one 02-0 fer 3 
not in Jn 156; Lk.’s view of the 


Witness (vb), s.¢. testify, in Jn 156-7 

Wonder, s. Marvelling J 

Word, Heb, débéy=also “thing” 
203; in N.T. (A.V. and R.V.) 
interch. w. “sa : 


oe ‘Bia; 8. 


Os 

Works, the, that the Father hath 

Wied cuctle teeta Tedaten tot 
° am a ju ent o 
this w. 583; s. Ruler 


Jesus, in 
Wounds, in dnriet” *s hands, the 436 
“Ye* 


SigeT Sills y.iof thei precepts Ses: 
507 of the precepts 
Heb. break the y. =Targ. revolt 
from the Law 516 

Young man (Heb. naar) or servant 
a “this y. m.” in 

; Joshua the son of Nun, a 291 


Zarephath 409; s. Sarepta 


569 


(This Index includes mainly such Greek words 
English word, 6g. xépros, “grass,” “hay 


INDEX 


III. GREEK 


as cannot be expressed by one 
,” “ fodder,” toe not suck 


ordinary words as Bacdets, ‘hing,’ unless there ts something noteworthy 


tn theiy sdiomatic use. 


‘*o.w.”” means ‘confused, or confusable, with.’’} 


*ABvocos 86 

dyardw 104; c.w. dz- 
ardw 279 

dydern 884; and dpérnocs 
$84; s. Agape 

dyyeiov 457-8 

G&yyedos 603, 518, 520; 
comp. 817 

dyéAn 72, 92 

dyws 603, 518, 520 

dyritw and xadapliw 468 


dyopdiw 2315, 272-4 

dduvvaréw 189 

addévaros 189 

Geos 476 

abrypa 6-5 

alpw, xaBalpw, and xaGa:- 

wow 460 

dxoh 198 

dxovw : imperat. 8; with 
accus. and with 

dxotboas 


drel@w 175 foll., 188-4; 
d- and xplwo 175; s. 
Aleiphein 

ddexropopwria 420 

ddnOts 28 

adnbcrss 31-6 

anitw 331; adfoua 878 

aa ambig., ‘‘but’’ or 
oe other”’ 60 

Drayua 518 

Gs: Ges 231 


draBiBdtw 56 
Barrio 828, 483, 485, 


drdyw 56 

dvdravpa 220 

dvaratw 319 foll. 

dvaxwpéw and droxwpéw 
387 


dytp 848;=Heb. geber 
849; dvdpes and drOpw- 
wor 518-19 

dvOpaxid 366 

dvOpwros and dyjp 618— 


19 

dyicrnu: dedera 189; 
dvéory and tyépOn 
190-91 

dvolyw 4 

dyrd\ayua 512 foll. 

adEwdpror 162-4 

d£iwidior 163-4 

drayyéAdw and dirydouat 
81, 317 

dwapréoua: and dpréouat 
505 


dwardw: trdrnger c.w. 
trydencey 279 

dwdpxouas and wopedopas 
269, 278 

a&trova 61-3 

aré, with Oeparedw 99; 
ambig. 886 

arobjncn 843 

drbd\r\um : Ga undrddAnras 
342 

drodtw and drordecopat 
418-15 

dropalyouas 4234; and 
b8doxouar 3380 

droxvlyw 76 


579°. 


dropéw 199; and dua- 
wopéew 192, 200; drops 


dpros 206; for ctros 389; 
s. Bread, Loaves 
dpxouct 155 


dpxw» 89 

do@evéw 175-6, 186; 4- 
and spocxérre and 
oxdydadrov 1236 

doGer}s 186 

dowdfopa: 416 

dredge 184-5 

dryeos 188 foll; s 
Atimos 


abrépares 38-9 


dglernu:  dglorarra 
127, 139 
dgwros 469 


BadAdsrioe 170 
“aye v.r. for parrifte 


Bécuavcs dpGaryuds 459 


34, 3. Snrdpor 
: éyvapler Cw. 
8n dxipGr 276 
dd, Evexey, and brép B11 
kafrtre 484, 486 
d:adlsame ambig. 883; 
‘give in succession” 
833; 3 and Sidwu 
and pepifw 883 
da64«m 885 foll; s. 
Diathéha 
Saxorde, -of 383, 877; s. 
jaconein, Diaconos 
&axpoboua: 416 
dapepliw 818, 330 
diartxoua: 4235 


&:avolyw, metaph. and 
lit. 336 

Biavodopas and rpooxbarre 
125 

Suarepdw and &épxoua 


Siaphoow and oxlfw 833 
&acwtw 176 


Sdpxoua: and dkawepdw 
241 


Surytoua: and drayyOAw 
81, 317 

Soxdw 433 

Soxdio and mreipdiw 
285; and facaitw 
423 


dodXo0r 510; s. Donlos 
Séramuis .189 

durarés 189 

décxwdos 470 

Swped 387 


B, te. €, cw. C 876 

éyelpw ambig. 176; 
Fye:pe 189 ; try¢pOn and 
dyécrn 190-91 

éyxpedlas 81, 872 

el uh and uh 159 

ell: égriy inserted for 
can ge 38 

cparew 5038 


503 
eis, ‘‘Tamounting] to”’ 
848 


éxB@Dr«, with Kw 538 

& 142 

éxdAboua, absol 176 

éxrdhocoum 118-14 117 

éxrés 455 

éxdtpw c.w. tidyw 488 

fxgvdros 417 

Oatre: Oavwoua am- 
big. 424; and palroua: 
424 


Oct and Oxcw 484; and 


bas and vré 511; #., 
&4, and brép 511 

éveés 470 

évxpéxrw 81, 872 

frowhos 161; lvorhor 
cw. & drdor 162 

érvrés 455 


571 


évirriov and dvdscr 296 
évurrvoy and driwmcor 395 
érwrifoua: 8 

diay cw. éxpépw 488 
éEdpxyoua: b éteXOuw 177 
éterave 485 


eEopodoytopar 

dfovderbu 185 

f&we, with didyw 488; 
with dxBd\\w 538; 
éxeivor ol F. 14 

EiwSer 455 

freyu 2305; 
304-5 

érepwrdw 13 

éri as prefix 205 

éridnuéw 858 

éxcOupéw 181 

éw:Ovpla 181-2 

érixelyeroy 366 

éxDexros 858 

érritw 45-6 

éxioica, 204 

ériobeies 208 foll. 

ériucitwpds 289 

éxusrdrys 255 

éxiorhpn 384 

éxirepats 905 

ériridnyus and énixple 


% érwica 


épnula 325 
Epnuos 225; dv [ry] dphuyp 
238 


fpxoua:, parall. to calw 
and drrw 83 

épwrdw 11 

écOlew 859; and gaye 
345; and rpuryew 845; 
s. Esthiein 

fcwher 455 

edxarpéw 288 foll. 

«Oxatpoy v.r. els xaipiy 
284 


ecvnalpws 283-4 

ebroydw 820; edrcynuévor 
819; «. and eyapordw 
315, 318 

ebdoynrés 819 

cOraa 60 

ciploxw 371 

edxaporéw 815, 818, 819 

evxaporla 319, 833, 863 


lgtuepor 208 
fws with indicative 535 
eee roy vobr fnuswbels 
roe beret 170 


INDEX 


“Hyépa, with «diva, xé- 
xiuxey etc. 261-3 


Caiua and ¢acua, v.r. 
for gavracua 481 
Bavupdtw 148 : 
Oeparela ambig. 414 
Oeparetw and laopa: 184, 
266; 6. dx6 99; 8. 
Therapeutic 


"Idoua. and Oepareiw 
184, 256; s. Iatric 
tva 79; Wa ut parall. to 

Sr: ob 6 
"Iovdala ambig. 111 
loxbw: ovd« loxte: xelp 99 
lydvécov 880 
dx Ods 828, 880, 885; and 

éydpioy 828, 880 


xabaipéw, xadalpw, and 
alpw 460 


pw 

xabalpw 460; and alpw 460 

kabapltw 460; and dyritw 
63 


xadapouts 460-61 

xadapss 455 

katpés 384-5; «ls xaipdr, 
v.r. for edxa:poy 284; 
S. evxapéw 

xalw, parall. to dwrw 
and &pxoua: 33 

xaxorabéw 175 

xadabos 848 

xapyw 176 

xdpraddos 208, 842 

xaTa wevrhxovra 810 

xaradvvacretw 471-2 

xaraxd\dw 831, 329 

caraxhiots 818 

kataxphuynua 117 

caraxpnuyifw 115, 117 

karorelrwandaglnus 254 

xatrapévas 48, 2388 

xaravedw 62, comp. 116 

xaravodw 144 

xatavtccw 470 

xararovrif{w 58 

xaTragwwraw 199 

naropicow $1 

xeipar 866, 868-9, s. Laid 

r\alw 104 

xvdopa 887, 889, 864-5; 
8. Clasma 

xhaw 822, 824, 839 

kMye, with nudpa 261-2 

auola 297 

Krvdwrlfiw 438 

Koiudopar 185 


xowds: xowais xepoly 
448; «x. Blos 449; «. 
olxos 449; s. Koinos 

rovopayla 449 

xovvow, Giff. from palw 
412; v.r. for covwréw 


xovwréw, V.T. cowdw 449 

xowwria 864 

xoguvos 311, 886, 482; s. 
Cophinos 

xpewaw 117 

xpnpvaw 117 

xvdrbs $70 

xuprés 470 

koun 487; xOua: and 
wédas 487; and pépy 

7 


48 
xwudroks 158, 487 
xwpds 469-70 
copbw 470 


AayfSdyw and rapadap- 
Barw 67; and déxopa: 
8, 816-17 

Aarpela 858 

Acyuww, s, Legion 

Ah, Hebraized 242 

Aéyos, 8s. Logos, Word 

Aowwés 181 

Avxria 86 

Adyvos 82 


Malvouac and ¢Aadroua: 


wAAw 274, 341 

pévw : udvere ambig. 187 
wepliw 338, 882 

wépos: pépy 248, 487 
peraBalyw 80 

ah and ef ph 159 
pualyw, diff. from xoudw 


poyAddos 264, 467-70 
pbdios, Hebraized 84 
pévos 388; card pévas 48 
pope} and oxfjua 482 
pucriproy 16 


Navayéw 425 
$72 


viwiwos 840 
vhyopos 425 


Euddpor 881 


O, dropped in MS % 
oléa $37 


ables 
ebraized 205 
ovros " resumptive 191 
épOarpds Béonavos 459; 
6. and buyoa 485 
dgppts 115 
Sxdos and #A7Gos 80 
bpaproy 866; for lxGts 
828, 880 


éyia 361 
Tlacddpory 286 foll.; s. 
Patdarion 


waseiw 841 

wasdlor 288 
wavtoxpdrwp 189 
wapaBory 4-5, 10-18 
wapaxahéw 71, 78-9 
wapdkrners 78 
sapdxdyros, Ss. Pavaciete 


watpls 108-10 

wepdtw and Soxrud fw 285 

wety v.r. wefol 245 

weunrat{w 812 

séurres: wéurrn -yered 
312 


wéurwand drocré\hw150 


alate 178 


GREEK 


Treoretia 133 

t1ry4h 100 

wos and dxros 80 
855 


r 396-301; with 
peObwe 398 ; with rorifw 
399; wpacial rpacial 
296 foll. 

Tpaciboua: 398 

rpsBrmpa 4 

wpo¢pyoua: with accus. 

xpoxérrw 425 

rpoctxyw 8 

wpogxepddAasoy 62-3 

wpécxompa 126 


433 
wposvodw 144 
Tpovopulfw 244, 443, 474 
rvyup 
ruphe 441 
Tipwors 306, 441; 58. 
Pérdsis 


giros C.w. Gpros 2389 
oxavéaX{w 1% foll 
oxarybadov 126, 180, 501 
oxarbaddw 601 

oxetos 34 
omrayxrifoua: 247, 263 


ordkayxror 82249 foll ; 
orhayxra 347 foll 


oroixos 810; card crotxor 
3138 

cuprécioy 396 foll.; cvp- 
roc cupric ibid. 


ovrlnuse: curieay render- 
ed as pluperf. 488 
currpliiw 333 
cppayls 267 
ogvupls 211, 886, 483; s. 
hurides 


oxtpa and uopdh 432 
exifw and duaphoow $38 
oxlopa 118 

cute 176 


ms 317 


Tpopal 37 

Tpurye eT; s. Trogein 
"Tran 50 

bpeis, byas, emph. 9, 356 
bwép, dd, and bvexer 511 


tarnptciow 68 

bré and &exey 611 
brodéw : inrobedeutvos 167 
brocrpépw and curayoua 


318 
inroxwpée and draxwpdw 
287 
Payeiy 845, 847; 38. 
Phagein 

573 


AGES 107 


palw: épdry 191 

¢irracua 58, 439, 481 
foll.; with v.r. ¢dopa 
and @atua 481; 5s 
Phantasma 

ddoua, 8 parracua 

g¢épw and Bacra{w 841; 
égpdporro (Orig.) 856 

gOopers 188 


piravros 380 

Piréw 104: daurdv gireiy 
380 

PAnua 879-88; diff. 
from ¢ANia 881; ¢. 
dywr 878; ¢. dyarijs 
378 

gAla 50, 381 

Pircs 104, 883 


dpirncrs 384 


xopros 87, 802-6; x. 
xAwpss 808; x. ddperos 
805; 4 x. ro d-ypod 
and & dype 4 x. 808; 
8. Chortos 

xplona 187 

xporés and drnrArpupdvos 

96 


xGpe vis 713 
86 folL; s. Me- 


‘Qpogayla 399 
Spa and pu\ach 419; 3 
roddh 261 
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